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)ver  been  an  easy 
wrhich  Maria  Con- 
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departure  had  not  made  it  easier.  It 
had  contained  the  revelations  concern- 
ing her  birth,  together  with  many 
references  to  Spicca's continued  cruelty, 
plentifully  supported  by  statements  of 
facts.  She  had  then  distinctly  told 
Orsino  that  she  would  never  marry 
him,  in  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, declaring  that  if  he  followed  her 
she  would  not  even  see  him.  She 
would  not  ruin  his  life  and  plunge 
him  into  a  life -long  quarrel  with  his 
family,  she  said,  and  she  added  that 
she  would  certainly  not  expose  herself 
to  such  treatment  as  she  would 
undoubtedly  receive  at  the  hands  of 
the  Saracinesca  if  she  married  Orsino 
without  his  parents'  consent. 

A  man  does  not  easily  believe  that 
he  is  deprived  of  what  he  most  desires, 
exclusively  for  his  own  good  and 
welfare,  and  the  last  sentence  quoted 
wounded  Orsino  deeply.  He  believed 
himself  ready  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  all  his  people  for  Maria  Consuelo' s 
sake,  and  he  said  in  his  heart  that  if 
she  loved  him  she  should  be  ready  to 
bear  as  much  as  he.  The  language  in 
which  she  expressed  herself,  too,  was 
cold  and  almost  incisive. 

Unlike  Spicca,  Orsino  answered  this 
letter,  writing  in  an  argumentative 
strain,  bringing  the  best  reasons  he 
could  find  to  bear  against  those  she 
alleged,  and  at  last  reproaching  her 
with  not  being  willing  to  suffer  for  his 
sake  a  tenth  part  of  what  he  would 
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£ut  he  announced  his 
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he  increasing  troubles 
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expressed  what  his 
)t,  to  wit,  the  most 
ience  in  his  power  to 
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bher  with  the  assur- 
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without  warning  old 
rned  from  his  wander- 
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two  or  three  months  and  had  then 
temporarily  allowed  them  to  lose  sight 
of  him,  thereby  causing  them  consider- 
able anxiety,  though  an  occasional 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper  reassured 
them  from  time  to  time.  Then,  on  a 
certain  afternoon  in  November,  he 
appeared,  alone  and  in  a  cab,  as  though 
he  had  been  out  for  a  stroll. 

"Well,  my  boy,  are  you  ruined 
yet?'*  he  inquired,  entering  Orsino's 
room  without  ceremony. 

The  young  man  started  from  his 
seat  and  took  the  old  gentleman's 
rough  hand,  with  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

"Yes — you  may  well  look  at  me," 
laughed  the  Prince.  "I  have  grown 
ten  years  younger.  And  you?'*  He 
pushed  his  grandson  into  the  light 
and  scrutinised  his  face  fiercely. 
"And  you  are  ten  years  older,"  he 
concluded,  in  a  discontented  tone. 

"I  did  not  know  it,"  answered 
Orsino,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh. 

"  You  have  been  at  some  mischief. 
I  know  it.     I  can  see  it." 

He  dropped  the  young  fellow's  arm, 
shook  his  head  and  began  to  move 
about  the  room.  Then  he  came  back 
all  at  once  and  looked  up  into  Orsino' s 
face  from  beneath  his  bushy  eyebrows. 
"  Out  with  it,  I  mean  to  know  !  " 
he  said  roughly  but  not  unkindly. 
"  Have  you  lost  money  1  Are  you  ill  ? 
Are  you  in  love  ? " 

Orsino  would  certainly  have  re- 
sented the  first  and  the  last  questions, 
if  not  all  three,  had  they  been  put  to 
him  by  his  father.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  old  Prince's  nature, 
something  warmer  and  more  human, 
which  appealed  to  his  own.  Sant' 
Ilario  was,  and  always  had  been, 
outwardly  cold,  somewhat  measured 
in  his  speech,  undemonstrative,  a  man 
not  easily  moved  to  much  expression 
or  to  real  sympathy  except  by  love, 
but  capable,  under  that  influence  of 
going  to  great  lengths.  And  Orsino, 
though  in  some  respects  resembling 
his  mother  rather  than  his  father,  was 
not  unlike  the  latter,  with  a  larger 
measure    of    ambition   and    less    real 
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has  happened  since 
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Br  than  Montevarchi? 
kept  your  name  out 
t  all  events.  What 
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shall  start  to-morrow 
world." 
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he  devil  are  you  in 

lent  in  business,  and 
at  I  shall  not  ulti- 
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ot  an  assurance  that 
bankrupt,  I  would 
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me  the  truth,  my 
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do.    not     call     her    *  that '     Madame 
d'Aranjuez,"  he  said  gravely. 

**Eh'?  What?  Are  you  so  sensi- 
tive about  her?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  are  ?  Yery  well — I  like  that. 
What  about  her  ? " 

"  What  a  question  ! " 

^'I  mean — is  she  indifferent,  cold, 
in  love  with  some  one  else  ? " 

"Not  that  I  am  aware.  She  has 
refused  to  marry  me  and  has  left 
E,ome,  that  is  all." 

"  Refused  to  marry  you  ? "  cried  old 
Saracinesca  in  boundless  astonishment. 
**  My  dear  boy,  you  must  be  out  of 
your  mind  !  The  thing  is  impossible. 
You  are  the  best  match  in  Rome. 
Madame  d'Aranjuez  refuse  you — 
absolutely  incredible,  not  to  be  believed 
for  a  moment.  You  are  dreaming. 
A  widow — without  much  fortune — 
the  relict  of  some  curious  adventurer 
— a  woman  looking  for  a  fortune,  a 
woman " 

**  Stop  !  "  cried  Orsino,  savagely. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  forgot.  You  are  sensi- 
tive. Well,  well,  I  meant  nothing 
against  her,  except  that  she  must  be 
insane  if  what  you  tell  me  is  true. 
But  I  am  glad  of  it,  my  boy,  very 
glad.  She  is  no  match  for  you,  Orsino. 
I  confess,  I  wish  you  would  marry  at 
once.  I  would  like  to  see  my  great 
grandchildren, — but  not  Madame 
d'Aranjuez.     A  widow,  too." 

"  My  father  married  a  widow." 

"  When  you  find  a  widow  like  your 
mother,  and  ten  years  younger  than 
yourself,  marry  her  if  you  can.  But 
not  Madame  d'Aranjuez,  older  than 
you  by  several  years." 

"  A  few  years." 

"  Is  that  all  ]  It  is  too  much, 
though.  And  who  is  Madame 
d'Aranjuez?  Everybody  was  asking 
the  question  last  winter.  I  suppose 
she  had  a  name  before  she  married, 
and  since  you  have  been  trying  to 
make  her  your  wife,  you  must  know 
all  about  her.    -Who  was  she  ?  " 

Orsino  hesitated. 

"  You  see  I "  cried  the  old  Prince. 
"It  is   not  all    right.      There    is     a 
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something  wrong 
>r  about  her  entrance 
She  knows  perfectly 
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^  is  your  mother?" 
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ectly  well,  I  believe, 
er  all  summer,"   he 

aracinesca  all  sum- 
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that  I  have  come 
get   the  family   to- 
possible.      Do  you 
spend   six   months 
oaipany,    especially 
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yours?     Be  quick 
I  at  once." 
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what  I  have  told 
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ing  I  have  to  ask." 
?      I  never  talk  to 
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.  grateful." 
cause  your  grand- 
akeet !  No  doubt, 
se.  And  look  here, 
)  old  man  took 
I  held  it  firmly, 
ower  tone.  "  Do 
»  of  yourself,  my 
3  business.  But 
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►me  to  me,  without 
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ae  without  noise, 
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"  You  are  too  good  to  me,"  said 
Orsino,  grasping  the  old  Prince's  hand. 
For  once,  he  was  really  moved. 

*'  Nonsense — go  and  send  that  tele- 
gram at  once.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
kept  waiting  a  week  for  a  sight  of  my 
family." 

With  a  deep,  good-humoured  laugh 
he  pushed  Orsino  out  of  the  door  in 
front  of  him  and  went  off  to  his  own 
quarters. 

In  due  time  the  family  returned 
from  Saracinesca  and  the  gloomy  old 
palace  waked  to  life  again.  Corona 
and  her  husband  were  both  struck  by 
the  change  in  Orsino's  appearance, 
which  indeed  contrasted  strongly  with 
their  own,  refreshed  and  strengthened 
as  they  were  by  the  keen  mountain 
air,  the  endless  out-of-door  life,  the 
manifold  occupations  of  people  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  those 
around  them  and  supremely  conscious 
of  their  own  power  to  produce  good 
results  in  their  own  way.  When  they 
all  came  back,  Orsino  himself  felt 
how  jaded  and  worn  he  was  as  compared 
with  them. 

Before  twelve  hours  had  gone  by, 
he  found  himself  alone  with  his 
mother.  Strange  to  say  he  had  not 
looked  forward  to  the  interview  with 
pleasure.  The  bond  of  sympathy 
which  had  so  closely  united  the  two 
during  the  spring  seemed  weakened, 
and  Orsino  would,  if  possible,  have 
put  off  the  renewal  of  intimate  con- 
verse which  he  knew  to  be  inevitable. 
But  that  could  not  be  done. 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  find  reasons 
for  his  wishing  to  avoid  his  mother. 
Formerly  his  daily  tale  had  been  one 
of  success,  of  hope,  of  ever-increasing 
confidence.  Now  he  had  nothing  to 
tell  of,  but  danger  and  anxiety  for  the 
future,  and  he  was  not  without  a 
suspicion  that  she  would  strongly  dis- 
approve of  his  allowing  himself  to  be 
kept  afloat  by  Del  Fence's  personal 
influence,  and  perhaps  by  his  personal 
aid.  It  was  hard  to  begin  daily  inter- 
course on  a  basis  of  things  so  different 
from  that  which  had  seemed  solid  and 
safe     when     they     had     last     talked 
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i  learned  to  bear  his 
vely,  too,  and  there 
7hich  he  associated 
.  the  idea  of  asking 
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under   obligations   beyond   the    strict 
limits  of  business. 

Corona  leaned  back  in  her  low  seat 
and  covered  her  eyes  with  one  hand 
for  a  moment,  in  deep  thought. 
Orsino  waited  anxiously  for  her  to 
speak.  "  My  dear,"  she  said  at  last, 
"  you  make  it  very  clear,  and  I  under-, 
stand  you  perfectly.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  me  that  your  position  is  not 
very  dignified,  considering  who  you 
are,  and  what  Del  Ferice  is.  Do  you 
not  think  so  yourself]  " 

Orsino  flushed  a  little.  She  had  not 
put  the  point  as  he  had  expected,  and 
her  words  told  upon  him.  "  When  1 
entered  business,  I  put  my  dignity  in 
my  pocket,"  he  answered,  with  a  forced 
laugh.  "  There  cannot  be  much  of  it. 
in  business,  at  the  best." 

His  mother's  black  eyes  seemed  to^ 
grow  blacker,  and  the  delicate  nostril, 
quivered  a  little.     "  If  that  is  true,  I 
wish  you  had  never  meddled  in  these 
affairs,"  she  said,  proudly.     "  But  you 
talked  differently  last  spring,  and  you 
made   me  see  it  all  in  another  way. 
You  made  me  feel,   on  the  contrary, 
that  in  doing  something  for  yourself, 
in    showing   that   you    were    able    to- 
accomplish     something,     in    asserting 
your  independence,  you  were  making 
yourself    more   worthy   of    respect — 
and  I  have  respected  you  accordingly." 
"  Exactly,"  answered  Orsino,  catch- 
ing at  the  old  argument.     **  That  is 
just  what   I  wished    to  do.     What  I 
said  a  moment  since  was  in  the  way 
of    a   generality.     Business   means   a 
struggle  for   money,  I    suppose,    and 
that,  in  itself,  is  not  dignified.       But 
it   is    not   dishonourable.     After   all, 
the  means  may  justify  the  end." 

"  I  hate  that  saying  !  "  exclaimed 
Corona  hotly.  **  I  wish  you  were 
free  of  the  whole  affair." 

"  So  do  I,  with  all  my  heart ! " 
A  short  silence  followed.  •  "  If  I 
had  known  all  this  three  months 
ago,"  Corona  resumed,  "  I  would 
have  taken  the  money  and  given 
it  to  you,  to  clear  yourself.  I 
thought    you  were  succeeding,  and   I 
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have  used  all  the  funds  I  could  gather 
to  buy  the  Montevarchi  property  be- 
tween us  and  Affile,  and  in  planting 
eucalyptus  trees  in  that  low  land  of 
mine  where  the  people  have  suffered 
so  much  from  fever.  I  have  nothing 
at  my  disposal  unless  I  borrow.  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  the  truth  in  the 
summer,  Orsino  ?  Why  have  you  let 
me  imagine  that  you  were  prospering 
all  along,  when  you  have  been  and  are 
at  the  point  of  failure  ?  It  is  too 
bad *' 

She  broke  off  suddenly  and  clasped 
her  hands  together  on  her  knee. 

"It  is  only  lately  that  business  has 
gone  so  badly,"  said  Orsino. 
'  "  It  was  all  wrong  from  the  begin- 
ning !  I  should  never  have  encouraged 
you.  Your  father  was  right,  as  he 
always  is— and  now  you  must  tell  him 
so." 

But  Orsino  refused  to  go  to  his 
father,  except  in  the  last  extremity. 
He  represented  that  it  was  better,  and 
more  dignified,  since  Corona  insisted 
upon  the  point  of  dignity,  to  fight  the 
battle  alone  so  long  as  there  was  a 
chance  of  winning.  His  mother,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  he 
should  free  himself  at  once  and  at  any 
cost.  A  few  months  earlier  he  could 
easily  have  persuaded  her  that  he  was 
right ;  but  she  seemed  changed  since 
he  had  parted  from  her,  and  he  fancied 
that  his  father's  influence  had  been 
at  work  with  her.  This  he  resented 
bitterly.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  he  had  begun  the  interview  with 
a  preconceived  prejudice,  expecting  it 
to  turn  out  badly,  so  that  he  was  the 
more  ready  to  allow  matters  to  take 
an  unfavourable  turn. 

The  result  was  not  a  decided  break 
in  his  relations  with  his  mother,  but  a 
state  of  things  more  irritating  than 
any  open  difference  could  have  been. 
From  that  time  Corona  discouraged 
him,  and  never  ceased  to  advise  him 
to  go  to  his  father  and  ask  frankly  for 
enough  money  to  clear  him  outright. 
Orsino,  on  his  part,  obstinately  refused 
to  apply  to  any  one  for  help,  so  long  as 


Del  Ferice  continued  to  advance  him 
money. 

In  those  months  which  followed 
there  were  few  indeed  who  did  not 
suffer  in  the  almost  universal  financial 
cataclysm.  All  that  Contini,  and 
others  older  and  wiser  than  he,  had 
predicted,  took  place,  and  more  also. 
The  banks  refused  discount,  even  upon 
the  best  paper,  saying  with  justice 
that  they  were  obliged  to  hold  their 
funds  in  reserve  at  such  a  time.  The 
works  stopped  almost  everywhere. 
It  was  impossible  to  raise  money. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  workmen 
who  had  come  from  great  distances 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
were  suddenly  thrown  out  of  work, 
penniless  in  the  streets,  and  many  of 
them  burdened  with  wives  and  chil- 
dren. There  were  one  or  two  small 
riots  and  there  was  much  demonstra- 
tion but,  on  the  whole,  the  poor  masons 
behaved  very  well.  The  Government 
and  the  municipality  did  what  they 
could — what  governments  and  munici- 
palities can  do  when  hampered  at 
every  turn  by  the  most  complicated 
and  ill-considered  machinery  of  admin- 
istration ever  invented  in  any 
country.  The  starving  workmen  were 
by  slow  degrees  got  out  of  the  city, 
and  sent  back  to  starve  out  of  sight 
in  their  native  places.  The  emigration 
was  enormous  in  all  directions. 

The  dismal  ruins  of  that  new  city, 
which  was  to  have  been  built  and 
which  never  reached  completion,  are 
visible  everywhere.  Houses  seven 
stories  high,  abandoned  within  a 
month  of  completion,  rise  uninhabited 
and  uninhabitable  out  of  a  rank 
growth  of  weeds,  amidst  heaps  of 
rubbish,  staring  down  at  the  broad 
desolate  streets  where  the  vigorous 
grass  pushes  its  way  up  through  the 
loose  stones  of  the  unrolled  metalling. 
Amidst  heavy  low  walls  which  were 
to  have  been  the  ground  stories  of 
palaces,  a  few  ragged  children  play  in 
the  sun,  a  lean  donkey  crops  the 
thistles,  or  if  near  to  a  few  occupied 
dwellings,  a  wine-seller  makes  a  booth 
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of  straw  and  chestnut  boughs  and 
dispenses  a  poisonous,  sour  drink  to 
those  who  will  buy.  But  that  is  only 
in  the  warm  months.  The  winter 
winds  blow  the  wretched  booth  to 
pieces  and  increase  the  desolation. 
Further  on,  tall  fa<j'ades  rise  suddenly 
up,  the  blue  sky  gleaming  through 
their  windows,  the  green  moss  already 
growing  upon  their  naked  stones  and 
bricks.  The  Barberini  of  the  future, 
if  any  should  arise,  will  not  need  to 
despoil  the  Colosseum  to  quarry 
material  for  their  palaces.  If,  as  the 
old  pasquinade  had  it,  the  Barberini 
did  what  the  Barbarians  did  not,  how 
much  worse  than  barbarians  have  these 
modern  civilisers  done  I 

The  distress  was  very  great  in  the 
early  months  of  1889.  The  satis- 
faction which  many  of  the  new  men 
would  have  felt  at  the  ruin  of  great 
old  families  was  effectually  neutralised 
by  their  own  financial  destruction. 
Princes,  bankers,  contractors,  and 
master  masons  went  down  together  in 
the  general  bankruptcy.  Ugo  Del 
Ferice  survived,  and  with  him  Andrea 
Contini  and  Company,  and  doubtless 
other  small  firms  which  he  protected 
for  his  own  ends.  San  Giacinto,  calm, 
far-seeing,  and  keen  as  an  eagle, 
surveyed  the  chaos  from  the  height  of 
his  magnificent  fortune,  unmoved  and 
immovable,  awaiting  the  lowest  ebb  of 
the  tide.  The  Saracinesca  looked  on, 
hampered  a  little  by  the  sudden  fall 
in  rents  and  other  sources  of  their 
income,  but  still  superior  to  events, 
though  secretly  anxious  about  Orsino*s 
affairs,  and  daily  expecting  that  he 
must  fail. 

And  Orsino  himself  had  changed,  as 
was  natural  enough.  He  was  learning 
to  seem  what  he  was  not,  and  those 
who  have  learned  that  lesson  know 
bow  it  influences  the  real  man  whom 
no  one  can  judge  but  himself.  So 
long  as  there  had  been  one  person  in 
his  life  with  whom  he  could  live  in 
perfect  sympathy  he  had  given  himself 
little  trouble  about  his  outward 
behaviour.  So  long  as  he  had  felt 
that,  come   what   might,    his   mother 


was  on  his  side,  he  had  not  thought  it 
worth  his  while  not  to  be  natiu:al  with 
every  one,   according  to  his  humour. 
He  was  wrong,  no  doubt,  in  fancying 
that  Corona  had  deserted  him.     But 
he    had    already   suffered   a    loss   in 
IVIaria    Consuelo,   which   had   at   the 
time  seemed  the  greatest  conceivable, 
and  the  pain  he   had    suffered   then, 
together   with    the   deep  though   un- 
acknowledged  wound   to   his   vanity, 
had  predisposed  him  to   believe  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  friendless.     The 
consequence   was   that   a  very  slight 
break   in    the   perfect   understanding 
which  had  so  long  existed  between  him 
and  his  mother  had  produced  serious 
results.     He   now   felt   that   he   was 
completely  alone,  and  like  most  lonely 
men  of  sound  character  he  acquired 
the    habit    of    keeping    his    troubles 
entirely  to  himself,  while  affecting  an 
almost  unnaturally  quiet  and  equable 
manner  with  those  around  him.     On 
the  whole  he  found  that  his  life  was 
easier    when     he    lived    it    on    this 
principle.     He    found    that    he    was 
more  careful  in  his   actions  since   he 
had   a   part  to  sustain,  and  that  his 
opinion    carried    more    weight    since 
he  expressed  it   more  cautiously  and 
seemed    less   liable  to  fluctuations  of 
mood  and  temper.     The  change  in  his 
character   was   more    apparent    than 
real,  perhaps,  as  changes  of  character 
generally  are  when  not  in  the  way  of 
logical  development ;  but  the  constant 
thought   of    appearances   reacts  upon 
the  inner  nature  in  the  end,  and  much 
which  at  first  is  only  put  on,  becomes 
a  habit  next,  and  ends  by  taking  the 
place  of  an  impulse. 

Orsino  was  aware  that  his  chief 
preoccupation  was  identical  with  that 
which  absorbed  his  mother's  thoughts. 
He  wished  to  free  himself  from  the 
business  in  which  he  was  so  deeply 
involved,  and  which  still  prospered  so 
strangely  in  spite  of  the  general  ruin. 
But  here  the  community  of  ideas 
ended.  He  wished  to  free  himself  in 
his  own  way,  without  humiliating 
himself  by  going  to  his  father  for  help. 
Meanwhile,   too,   Sant'  Ilario  himself 
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have  used  all  the  funds  I  could  gather 
to  buy  the  Montevarchi  property  be- 
tween us  and  Affile,  and  in  planting 
eucalyptus  trees  in  that  low  land  of 
mine  where  the  people  have  suffered 
so  much  from  fever.  I  have  nothing 
at  my  disposal  unless  I  borrow.  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  the  truth  in  the 
summer,  Orsino  ?  Why  have  you  let 
me  imagine  that  you  were  prospering 
all  along,  when  you  have  been  and  are 
at  the  point  of  failure?  It  is  too 
bad " 

She  broke  off  suddenly  and  clasped 
her  hands  together  on  her  knee. 

"It  is  only  lately  that  business  has 
gone  so  badly/'  said  Orsino. 
•  "  It  was  all  wrong  from  the  begin- 
ning !  I  should  never  have  encouraged 
you.  Your  father  was  right,  as  he 
always  is— and  now  you  must  tell  him 
so. 

But  Orsino  refused  to  go  to  his 
father,  except  in  the  last  extremity. 
He  represented  that  it  was  better,  and 
more  dignified,  since  Corona  insisted 
upon  the  point  of  dignity,  to  fight  the 
battle  alone  so  long  as  there  was  a 
chance  of  winning.  His  mother,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  he 
should  free  himself  at  once  and  at  any 
cost.  A  few  months  earlier  he  could 
easily  have  persuaded  her  that  he  was 
right ;  but  she  seemed  changed  since 
he  had  parted  from  her,  and  he  fancied 
that  his  father's  influence  had  been 
at  work  with  her.  This  he  resented 
bitterly.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  he  had  begun  the  interview  with 
a  preconceived  prejudice,  expecting  it 
to  turn  out  badly,  so  that  he  was  the 
more  ready  to  allow  matters  to  take 
an  unfavourable  turn. 

The  result  was  not  a  decided  break 
in  his  relations  with  his  mother,  but  a 
state  of  things  more  irritating  than 
any  open  difference  could  have  been. 
From  that  time  Corona  discouraged 
him,  and  never  ceased  to  advise  him 
to  go  to  his  father  and  ask  frankly  for 
enough  money  to  clear  him  outright. 
Orsino,  on  his  part,  obstinately  refused 
to  apply  to  any  one  for  help,  so  long  as 


Del  Fence  continued  to  advance  him 
money. 

In  those  months  which  followed 
there  were  few  indeed  who  did  not 
suffer  in  the  almost  universal  financial 
cataclysm.  All  that  Contini,  and 
others  older  and  wiser  than  he,  had 
predicted,  took  place,  and  more  also. 
The  banks  refused  discount,  even  upon 
the  best  paper,  saying  with  justice 
that  they  were  obliged  to  hold  their 
funds  in  reserve  at  such  a  time.  The 
works  stopped  almost  everywhere. 
It  was  impossible  to  raise  money. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  workmen 
who  had  come  from  great  distances 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
were  suddenly  thrown  out  of  work, 
penniless  in  the  streets,  and  many  of 
them  burdened  with  wives  and  chil- 
dren. There  were  one  or  two  small 
riots  and  there  was  much  demonstra- 
tion but,  on  the  whole,  the  poor  masons 
behaved  very  well.  The  Government 
and  the  municipality  did  what  they 
could — what  governments  and  munici- 
palities can  do  when  hampered  at 
every  turn  by  the  most  complicated 
and  ill-considered  machinery  of  admin- 
istration ever  invented  in  any 
country.  The  starving  workmen  were 
by  slow  degrees  got  out  of  the  city, 
and  sent  back  to  starve  out  of  sight 
in  their  native  places.  The  emigration 
was  enormous  in  all  directions. 

The  dismal  ruins  of  that  new  city, 
which  was  to  have  been  built  and 
which  never  reached  completion,  are 
visible  everywhere.  Houses  seven 
stories  high,  abandoned  within  a 
month  of  completion,  rise  uninhabited 
and  uninhabitable  out  of  a  rank 
growth  of  weeds,  amidst  heaps  of 
rubbish,  staring  down  at  the  broad 
desolate  streets  where  the  vigorous 
grass  pushes  its  way  up  through  the 
loose  stones  of  the  unrolled  metalling. 
Amidst  heavy  low  walls  which  were 
to  have  been  the  ground  stories  of 
palaces,  a  few  ragged  children  play  in 
the  sun,  a  lean  donkey  crops  the 
thistles,  or  if  near  to  a  few  occupied 
dwellings,  a  wine-seller  makes  a  booth 
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of  straw  and  chestnut  boughs  and 
dispenses  a  poisonous,  sour  drink  to 
those  who  will  buy.  But  that  is  only 
in  the  warm  months.  The  winter 
winds  blow  the  wretched  booth  to 
pieces  and  increase  the  desolation. 
Further  on,  tall  fa<;ades  rise  suddenly 
up,  the  blue  sky  gleaming  through 
their  windows,  the  green  moss  already 
growing  upon  their  naked  stones  and 
bricks.  The  Barberini  of  the  future, 
if  any  should  arise,  will  not  need  to 
despoil  the  Colosseum  to  quarry 
material  for  their  palaces.  If,  as  the 
old  pasquinade  had  it,  the  Barberini 
did  what  the  Barbarians  did  not,  how 
much  worse  than  barbarians  have  these 
modem  civi  Users  done  I 

The  distress  was  very  great  in  the 
early   months    of    1889.     The    satis- 
faction which  many  of  the  new  men 
would  have  felt  at  the  ruin  of  great 
old  families  was  effectually  neutralised 
by   their   own    financial    destruction. 
Princes,    bankers,     contractors,     and 
master  masons  went  down  together  in 
the    general    bankruptcy.     Ugo    Del 
Ferice  survived,  and  with  him  Andrea 
Contini  and  Company,  and   doubtless 
other  small  firms  which  he  protected 
for  his  own  ends.     San  Giacinto,  calm, 
far-seeing,    and     keen    as    an   eagle, 
surveyed  the  chaos  from  the  height  of 
his  magnificent  fortune,  unmoved  and 
immovable,  awaiting  the  lowest  ebb  of 
the  tide.     The  Saracinesca  looked  on, 
hampered  a  little  by  the  sudden  fall 
in  rents   and  other   sources   of   their 
income,  but   still   superior  to  events, 
though  secretly  anxious  about  Orsino*s 
affairs,   and   daily  expecting  that  he 
must  fail. 

And  Orsino  himself  had  changed,  as 
was  natural  enough.  He  was  learning 
to  seem  what  he  was  not,  and  those 
who  have  learned  that  lesson  know 
bow  it  influences  the  real  man  whom 
no  one  can  judge  but  himself.  So 
long  as  there  had  been  one  person  in 
his  life  with  whom  he  could  live  in 
perfect  sympathy  he  had  given  himself 
little  trouble  about  his  outward 
behaviour.  So  long  as  he  had  felt 
that,  come   what   might,    his   mother 


was  on  his  side,  he  had  not  thought  it 
worth  his  while  not  to  be  natural  with 
every   one,   according  to  his  humour. 
He  was  wrong,  no  doubt,  in  fancying 
that  Corona  had  deserted  him.     But 
he    had    already   suffered   a    loss   in 
IVIaria    Consuelo,    which    had   at   the 
time  seemed  the  greatest  conceivable, 
and  the  pain  he   had   suffered   then, 
together   with    the   deep  though   un- 
acknowledged  wound   to   his   vanity, 
had  predisposed  him  to   believe  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  friendless.     The 
consequence   was   that   a  very  slight 
break   in   the   perfect   understanding 
which  had  so  long  existed  between  him 
and  his  mother  had  produced  serious 
results.     He   now   felt   that   he   was 
completely  alone,  and  like  most  lonely 
men  of  sound  character  he  acquired 
the    habit    of    keeping    his    troubles 
entirely  to  himself,  while  affecting  an 
almost  unnaturally  quiet  and  equable 
manner  with  those  around  him.     On 
the  whole  he  found  that  his  life  was 
easier    when     he    lived    it    on    this 
principle.     He    found    that    he    was 
more  careful  in  his   actions  since   he 
had   a   part  to  sustain,  and  that  his 
opinion    carried    more    weight    since 
he  expressed  it   more  cautiously  and 
seemed   less   liable  to  fluctuations  of 
mood  and  temper.     The  change  in  his 
character   was   more    apparent    than 
real,  perhaps,  as  changes  of  character 
generally  are  when  not  in  the  way  of 
logical  development ;  but  the  constant 
thought   of    appearances   reacts  upon 
the  inner  nature  in  the  end,  and  much 
which  at  first  is  only  put  on,  becomes 
a  habit  next,  and  ends  by  taking  the 
place  of  an  impulse. 

Orsino  was  aware  that  his  chief 
preoccupation  was  identical  with  that 
which  absorbed  his  mother's  thoughts. 
He  wished  to  free  himself  from  the 
business  in  which  he  was  so  deeply 
involved,  and  which  still  prospered  so 
strangely  in  spite  of  the  general  ruin. 
But  here  the  community  of  ideas 
ended.  He  wished  to  free  himself  in 
his  own  way,  without  humiliating 
himself  by  going  to  his  father  for  help. 
Meanwhile,   too,   Sant'  Ilario  himself 
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Del  Ferice  continued  to  advance  him 
money. 

In  those  months  which  followed 
there  were  few  indeed  who  did  not 
suffer  in  the  almost  universal  financial 
cataclysm.  All  that  Contini,  and 
others  older  and  wiser  than  he,  had 
predicted,  took  place,  and  more  also. 
The  banks  refused  discount,  even  upon 
the  best  paper,  saying  with  justice 
that  they  were  obliged  to  hold  their 
funds  in  reserve  at  such  a  time.  The 
works  stopped  almost  everywhere. 
It  was  impossible  to  raise  money. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  workmen 
who  had  come  from  great  distances 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
were  suddenly  thrown  out  of  work, 
penniless  in  the  streets,  and  many  of 
them  burdened  with  wives  and  chil- 
dren. There  were  one  or  two  small 
riots  and  there  was  much  demonstra- 
tion but,  on  the  whole,  the  poor  masons 
behaved  very  well.  The  Government 
and  the  municipality  did  what  they 
could — what  governments  and  munici- 
palities can  do  when  hampered  at 
every  turn  by  the  most  complicated 
and  ill-considered  machinery  of  admin- 
istration ever  invented  in  any 
country.  The  starving  workmen  were 
by  slow  degrees  got  out  of  the  city, 
and  sent  back  to  starve  out  of  sight 
in  their  native  places.  The  emigration 
was  enormous  in  all  directions. 

The  dismal  ruins  of  that  new  city, 
which  was  to  have  been  built  and 
which  never  reached  completion,  are 
visible  everywhere.  Houses  seven 
stories  high,  abandoned  within  a 
month  of  completion,  rise  uninhabited 
and  uninhabitable  out  of  a  rank 
growth  of  weeds,  amidst  heaps  of 
rubbish,  staring  down  at  the  broad 
desolate  streets  where  the  vigorous 
grass  pushes  its  way  up  through  the 
loose  stones  of  the  unrolled  metalling. 
Amidst  heavy  low  walls  which  were 
to  have  been  the  ground  stories  of 
palaces,  a  few  ragged  children  play  in 
the  sun,  a  lean  donkey  crops  the 
thistles,  or  if  near  to  a  few  occupied 
dwellings,  a  wine-seller  makes  a  booth 
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was  on  his  side,  he  had  not  thought  it 
worth  his  while  not  to  be  natural  with 
every  one,   according  to  his  humour. 
He  was  wrong,  no  doubt,  in  fancying 
that  Corona  had  deserted  him.     But 
he    had    already   suffered   a    loss   in 
Maria    Consuelo,   which   had   at   the 
time  seemed  the  greatest  conceivable, 
and  the  pain  he   had   suffered   then, 
together   with    the   deep  though   un- 
acknowledged  wound   to   his   vanity, 
had  predisposed  him  to   believe  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  friendless.     The 
consequence   was   that   a  very  slight 
break   in    the   perfect   understanding 
which  had  so  long  existed  between  him 
and  his  mother  had  produced  serious 
results.     He   now   felt   that   he   was 
completely  alone,  and  like  most  lonely 
men  of  sound  character  he   acquired 
the    habit    of    keeping    his    troubles 
entirely  to  himself,  while  affecting  an 
almost  unnaturally  quiet  and  equable 
manner  with  those  around  him.     On 
the  whole  he  found  that  his  life  was 
easier    when     he    lived    it    on    this 
principle.     He    found    that    he    was 
more  careful  in  his   actions  since   he 
had   a   part  to  sustain,  and  that  his 
opinion    carried    more    weight    since 
he  expressed  it   more  cautiously  and 
seemed   less   liable  to  fluctuations  of 
mood  and  temper.     The  change  in  his 
character   was   more    apparent    than 
real,  perhaps,  as  changes  of  character 
generally  are  when  not  in  the  way  of 
logical  development ;  but  the  constant 
thought   of    appearances   reacts  upon 
the  inner  nature  in  the  end,  and  much 
which  at  first  is  only  put  on,  becomes 
a  habit  next,  and  ends  by  takii^  thfl 
place  of  an  impulse. 

Orsino  was  aware  that  his  chief 
preoccupation  was  identical  with  that 
which  absorbed  his  mother's  thoughts. 
He  wished  to  free  himself  from  the 
business  in  which  he  was  so  deeply 
involved,  and  which  still  prospered  so 
strangely  in  spite  of  the  general  ruin. 
But  here  the  community  of  ideas 
ended.  He  wished  to  free  himself  in 
his  own  way,  without  humiliating 
himself  by  going  to  his  father  for  help. 
Meanwhile,   too,    Sant'  Ilario  himself 
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now  become  habitual  with  him,  "I 
cannot  expect  to  pay  what  I  owe  the 
bank,  unless  I  can  effect  a  sale  of 
these  buildings.  You  have  known 
that,  all  along,  as  well  as  I.  The 
question  is,  can  they  be  sold  ? " 

"You  have  no  applicant,  then?" 
Del  Ferice  looked  grave  and  somewhat 
surprised. 

**  No.     We  have  received  no  offer." 

"  You  owe  the  bank  a  very  large 
sum  on  these  buildings,  Don  Orsino." 

"Secured  by  mortgages  on  them," 
answered  the  young  man  quietly,  but 
preparing  for  trouble. 

'*  Just  so,  secured  by  mortgages. 
But  if  the  bank  should  foreclose 
within  the  next  few  months,  and  if 
the  buildings  do  not  realise  the  amount 
secured,  Contini  and  Company  are 
liable  for  the  difference." 

"  I  know  that." 

"  And  the  market  is  very  bad,  Don 
Orsino,  and  shows  no  signs  of  improve- 
ment." 

"  On  the  other  hand  the  houses  are 
finished,  habitable,  and  can  be  let 
immediately." 

"They  are  certainly  finished.  You 
must  be  aware  that  the  bank  has 
continued  to  advance  the  sums  neces- 
sary for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  because 
an  expensive  but  habitable  dwelling  is 
better  than  a  cheap  one  with  no  roof. 
Secondly,  because  in  doing  business 
with  Andrea  Contini  and  Company  we 
have  been  dealing  with  the  only  really 
honest  and  economical  firm  in  Rome." 

Orsino  smiled  vaguely,  but  said  no- 
thing. He  had  not  much  faith  in  Del 
Fence's  flattery. 

"  But,  that,"  continued  the  latter, 
"does  not  dispense  us  from  the 
necessity  of  realising  what  is  owing  to 
us — I  mean  the  bank — either  in 
money,  or  in  an  equivalent — or  in  an 
equivalent,"  he  repeated,  thoughtfully 
rolling  a  big  silver  pencil  case  back- 
wards and  forwards  upon  the  table 
under  his  fat  white  hand. 

"  Evidently,"  assented  Orsino.  "  Un- 
fortunately, at  the  present  time,  there 
seems  to  be  no  equivalent  for  ready 
money." 
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You  must  buy  from  the  bank,  on 
mortgage  of  course,  certain  unfinished 
buildings  which  it  now  owns,  and  you 
— Andrea  Contini  and  Company — 
must  take  a  contract  to  complete  them 
within  a  given  time,  the  bank  ad- 
vancing you  money  as  before  upon 
notes  of  hand,  secured  by  subsequent 
and  successive  mortgages." 

Orsino  was  silent.  He  saw  that  if 
he  accepted,  Del  Ferice  was  receiving 
the  work  of  a  whole  year  and  more 
without  allowing  the  smallest  profit 
to  the  workers,  besides  absorbing  the 
profit  of  a  previous  successfully  exe- 
cuted contract,  and  besides  -.taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  existing  mort- 
gages only  just  covered  the  value  of 
the  buildings.  If,  as  was  probable, 
Del  Ferice  had  means  of  either  selling 
or  letting  the  houses,  he  stood  to  make 
an  enormous  profit.  He  saw,  too, 
that  if  he  accepted  now,  he  must  in  all 
likelihood  be  driven  to  accept  similar 
conditions  on  a  future  occasion,  and 
that  he  would  be  binding  Andrea 
Contini  and  himself  to  work,  and  to 
work  hard,  for  |]nothing  and  perhaps 
during  years. 

But  he  saw  also  that  the  ouly  alter- 
native was  an  appeal  to  his  father,  or 
bankruptcy,  which  ultimately  meant 
the  same  thing.  Del  Ferice  spoke  again. 

"  Whether  you  agree,  or  whether 
you  i»refer  a  foreclosure,  we  shall  both 
lose.  But  we  should  lose  more  by  the 
latter  course.  In  the  interests  of  the 
bank  I  trust  that  you  will  accept. 
You  see  how  frankly  I  speak  about  it, 
in  the  interests  of  the  bank.  But 
then,  I  need  not  remind  you  that  it 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  let  us  lose 
heavily  when  you  can  make  the  loss 
relatively  a  slight  one — considering 
how  the  bank  has  behaved  to  you,  and 
to  you  alone,  throughout  this  fatal 
year. 

**  I  will  give  you  an  answer  to-mor- 
row," said  Orsino. 

He  thought  of  poor  Contini  who 
would  find  that  he  had  worked  for 
nothing  during  a  whole  year.  But 
then,  it  would  be  easy  for  Orsino  to 
give  Contini  a  sum  of  money  out  of 
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Consuelo,  and  the  business  at  which 
he  had  worked  so  steadily.  He  had 
lost  Maria  Consuelo,  in  whom  he 
would  have  confided  as  he  had  often 
done  before,  and  at  the  present  im- 
portant juncture  he  stood  quite  alone. 

He  felt  that  he  was  no  match  for 
Del  Ferice.  The  keen  banker  was 
making  use  of  him  for  his  own 
purposes  in  a  way  which  neither 
Orsino  nor  Contini  had  ever  suspected. 
It  could  not  be  supposed  that  Ugo  bad 
foreseen  from  the  first  the  advantage 
he  might  reap  from  the  firm  he  had 
created  and  which  was  so  wholly 
dependent  on  him.  Orsino  might 
have  turned  out  ignorant  and  incap- 
able. Contini  might  have  proved  idle 
and  even  dishonest.  But,  instead  of 
this,  the  experiment  had  succeeded 
admirably,  and  Ugo  found  himself 
possessed  of  an  instrument,  as  it  were, 
precisely  adapted  to  his  end,  which 
was  to  make  worthless  property  valu- 
able at  the  smallest  possible  expense, 
in  fact,  at  the  lowest  cost  price.  He 
had  secured  a  first-rate  architect  and 
a  first-rate  accountant,  both  men  of 
spotless  integrity,  both  young,  energe- 
tic, and  unusually  industrious.  He 
paid  nothing  for  their  services  and  he 
entirely  controlled  their  expenditure. 
It  was  clear  that  he  would  do  his 
utmost  to  maintain  an  arrangement 
so  immensely  profitable  to  himself. 
If  Orsino  had  realised  exactly  how 
profitable  it  was,  he  might  have 
forced  Del  Ferice  to  share  the  gain 
with  him,  and  would  have  done  so  for 
the  sake  of  Contini,  if  not  for  his  own. 
He  suspected,  indeed,  that  Ugo  was 
certain  beforehand,  in  each  case,  of 
selling  or  letting  the  houses,  but  he 
had  no  proof  of  the  fact.  Ugo  did 
not  leave  everything  to  his  confiden- 
tial clerk,  and  the  secrets  he  kept  to 
himself  were  well  kept. 

Orsino  consulted  Contini,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  before  accepting 
Del  Ferice*  s  last  offer.  The  architect 
went  into  a  tragi-comic  rage,  bit  his 
cigar  through  several  times,  ground 
his  teeth,  drank  several  glasses  of  cold 
water,  talked  of  the  blood  of  Cola  di 
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this  dirty  building  buidness  j  make 
him  give  it  up,  buy  him  out  of  it,  put 
plenty  of  money  into  his  pockets  and 
send  him  off  to  amuse  himself  1  You 
and  Corona  have  made  a  prig  of  him, 
and  business  is  making  an  oyster  of 
him,  and  he  will  be  a  hopeless  idiot 
before  you  realise  it !  Stir  him,  shake 
him,  make  him  move  !  I  hate  your 
furniture-man,  who  is  always  in  the 
right  place  and  always  ready  to  be  sat 
upon  !  " 

"  If  you  can  persuade  him  to  give 
up  affairs,  I  have  no  objection." 

"  Persuade  him  !  I  never  knew  a 
man  worth  speaking  to  who  could 
be  persuaded  to  anything  he  did  not 
like.     Make  him — that  is  the  way." 

"  But  since  he  is  behaving  himself 
and  is  occupied — ^that  is  better  than 
the  lives  all  these  young  fellows  are 
leading." 

"  Do  not  argue  with  me,  Giovanni ; 
I  hate  it.  Besides,  your  reason  is 
worth  nothing  at  all.  Did  I  spend 
my  youth  over  accounts,  in  the  society 
of  an  architect  ?  Did  I  put  water  in 
my  wine  and  sit  up  like  a  model  little 
boy  at  my  papa's  table,  and  spend  my 
evenings  in  carrying  my  mamma's 
fan  1  Nonsense  !  And  yet  all  that 
was  expected  in  my  day,  in  a  way  it 
is  not  expected  now.  Look  at  your- 
self. You  are  bad  enough, — dull 
enough,  I  mean.  Did  you  waste  the 
best  years  of  your  life  in  counting 
bricks  and  measuring  mortar  % " 

"  You  say  that  you  hate  argument, 
and  yet  you  are  arguing.  But  Orsino 
shall  please  himself,  as  I  did,  and  in 
his  own  way.  I  will  certainly  not 
interfere." 

"  Because  you  know  you  can  do 
nothing  with  him ! "  retorted  old 
Saracinesca  contemptuously. 

Giovanni  laughed.  Twenty  years 
earlier  he  would  have  lost  his  temper 
to  no  purpose.  But  twenty  years  of 
unruffled  existence  had  changed  him. 

"  You  are  not  the  man  you  were," 
grumbled  his  father. 

"  No.  I  have  been  too  happy,  far 
too  long,  to  be  much  like  what  I  was 
at  thirty." 
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ine  hangs  together? 

you  talk,  my  boy. 
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7e  any  one  else  for 
)  tolerably  harmless 
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three  years  he  had  spent  in  England 
could  not  account  for  such  a  period  of 
coldness  as  followed  his  separation 
from  Maria  Consuelo.  He  had  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  pleasures  of  life, 
and  his  capacity  for  enjoyment  could 
not  even  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
height.  But  he  avoided  the  society 
of  women  even  more  consistently  than 
he  shunned  the  club  and  the  card- 
table. 

More  than  a  year  had  gone  by  since 
he  had  heard  from  Maria  Consuelo. 
He  met  Spicca  from  time  to  time, 
looking  now  as  though  he  had  not  a 
day  to  live,  but  neither  of  them 
mentioned  past  events.  The  Romans 
had  talked  a  little  of  her  sudden 
change  of  plans,  for  it  had  been  known 
that  she  had  begun  to  furnish  a  large 
apartment  for  the  winter  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  had  then  very  unac- 
countably changed  her  mind  and  left 
the  place  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  to 
be  sub-let.  People  said  she  had  lost 
her  fortune.  Then  she  had  been 
forgotten  in  the  general  disaster  that 
followed,  and  no  one  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  remember  her  since  then. 
Even  Gouache,  who  had  once  been  so 
enthusiastic  over  her  portrait,  did  not 
seem  to  know  or  care  what  had 
become  of  her.  Once  only,  and  quite 
accidentally,  Orsino  had  authentic 
information  of  her  whereabouts.  He 
took  up  an  English  society-journal 
one  evening  and  glanced  idly  over  the 
paragrfiphs.  Maria  Consuelo's  name 
arrested  his  attention.  A  certain  very 
high  and  mighty  old  lady  of  royal 
lineage  was  about  to  travel  in  Egypt 
during  the  winter.  "  Her  Royal 
Highness,"  said  the  paper,  **  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  Countess  d'Aran 
juez  d'Aragona."  Orsino' s  hands 
shook  a  little  as  he  laid  the  sheet 
aside,  and  he  was  pale  when  he  rose  a 
few  moments  later  and  went  off  to  his 
own  room.  He  could  not  help  won- 
dering why  Maria  Consuelo  was  styled 
by  a  title  to  which  she  certainly  had  a 
legal  right,  but  which  she  had  never 
before  used,  and  he  wondered  still 
more  why  she  travelled  in  Egypt  with 
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10  was  generally 
but  an  agreeable 
3  reported  to  be 
n  the  whole  he 
information  itself. 
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and  this,  as  of  old,  he  was  resolved 
not  to  do. 

He  was  reflecting  upon  his  life  of 
bondage  when  a  servant  brought  him 
a  letter.  He  tossed  it  aside  without 
looking  at  it,  but  it  chanced  to  slip 
from  the  polished  table  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  As  he  picked  it  up  his  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  handwriting 
and  by  the  stamp.  The  stamp  was 
Egyptian  and  the  writing  was  that  of 
Maria  Consuelo.  He  started,  tore  open 
the  envelope  and  took  out  a  letter  of 
many  pages,  written  on  thin  paper. 
At  first  he  found  it  hard  to  follow 
the  characters,  and  his  heart  beat  at  a 
rate  which  annoyed  him.  He  rose, 
walked  the  length  of  the  room  and  back 
again,  sat  down  in  another  seat  close 
to  the  lamp  and  read  the  letter  steadily 
from  beginning  to  end. 

My  Dear  Friend — You  may,  perhaps, 
be  surprised  at  hearing  from  me  after  so  long 
a  time.  I  received  your  last  letter.  How 
long  ago  was  that  ]  Twelve,  fourteen, 
fifteen  months  ?  I  do  not  know.  It  is  as 
well  to  forget,  since  I  at  least  would  rather 
not  remember  what  you  wrote.  And  I 
write  now — why  1  Simply  because  I  have 
the  impulse  to  do  so.  That  is  the  best  of 
all  reasons. .  I  wish  to  hear  from  you, 
which  is  selfish  ;  and  I  wish  to  hear  about 
you,  which  is  not.  Are  you  still  working 
at  that  business  in  which  you  were  so  much 
interested  ?  Or  have  you  given  it  up  and 
gone  back  to  the  life  you  used  to  hate  so 
thoroughly  ?  I  would  like  to  know.  Do 
you  remember  how  angry  I  was  long  ago, 
because  you  agreed  to  meet  Del  Ferice 
in  my  drawing-room  ?  I  was  very  Mrrong, 
for  the  meeting  led  to  many  good  results. 
I  like  to  think  that  you  are  not  quite 
like  all  the  young  men  of  your  set,  who 
do  nothing — and  cannot  even  do  that  grace- 
full  y.  I  think  you  used  those  very  words 
about  yourself,  once  upon  a  time.  But  you 
prove  that  you  could  live  a  very  different 
life  if  you  chose.  I  hope  you  are  living  it 
still. 

And  so  poor  Donna  Tullia  is  dead — has 
been  dead,  a  year  and  a  half  !  I  wrote  Del 
Ferice  a  long  letter  when  I  got  the  news. 
He  answered  me.  He  is  not  as  bad  as  you 
used  to  think,  for  he  was  terribly  pained 
by  his  loss — I  could  see  that  well  enough 
in  what  he  wrote,  though  there  was  nothing 
exaggerated  or  desperate  in  the  phrases 
In  fact  there  were  no  phrases  at  all.  I  wish 
I  had  kept  the  letter  to  send  to  you,  but 
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But  I  return  to  Egypt,  to  the  Nile,  to 
this  dahabiyeh,  on  board  of  which  it  has 
pleased  the  fates  to  dispose  my  existence 
for  the  present.  I  am  not  called  a  com- 
panion, but  a  lady  in  waiting,  which  would 
be  only  another  term  for  the  same  thing, 
if  I  were  not  really  very  much  attached  to 
the  Princess,  old  and  deaf  as  she  is.  And 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  No  one  knows 
what  deafness  means  who  has  not  read 
aloud  to  a  deaf  person,  which  is  what  I  do 
every  day. .  I  do  not  think  I  ever  told  you 
about  her.  I  have  known  her  all  my  life, 
ever  since  1  was  a  little  girl  in  the  convent 
in  Vienna.  She  used  to  come  and  see  me, 
and  bring  me  good  things  and  books  of 
prayers  ;  I  remember  especially  a  box  of 
candied  fruits  which  she  told  me  came  from 
Kiew.  1  have  never  eaten  any  like  them 
since.  I  wonder  how  many  sincere 
affections  between  young  and  old  people 
owe  their  existence  originally  to  a  con- 
fectioner ! 

When  I  left  Kome,  I  met  her  again  in 
Nice.  She  was  there  with  the  Prince,  who 
was  in  wretched  health  and  who  died  soon 
afterwards.  He  never  was  so  fond  of  me  as 
she  was.  After  his  death,  she  asked  me 
to  stay  with  her  as  long  as  I  would.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  shall  leave  her  again  so 
long  as  she  lives.  She  treats  me  like  her 
own  child — or  rather  her  grand-child — 
and  besides,  the  life  suits  me  very  well.  I 
am,  really,  perfectly  independent,  and  yet, 
I  am  perfectly  protected.  I  shall  not  repeat 
the  experiment  of  living  alone  for  three 
years,  until  I  am  much  older. 

It  is  a  rather  strange  friendship.  My 
Princess  knows  all  about  me — all  that  you 
know.  I  told  her  one  day,  and  she  did  not 
seem  at  all  surprised.  I  thought  I  owed 
her  the  truth  about  myself,  since  I  was  to 
live  with  her,  and  since  she  has  always  been 
so  kind  to  me.  She  says  I  remind  her  of 
her  daughter,  the  poor  young  Princess 
Marie,  who  died  very  many  years  ago  ;  in 
Nice,  too,  like  her  father,  poor  girl.  She 
was  only  just  nineteen,  and  very  beautiful, 
they  say.  I  suppose  the  dear  good  old  lady 
fancies  she  sees  some  resemblance  even  now, 
though  I  am  so  much  older  than  her 
daughter  was  when  she  died.  There  is  the 
origin  of  our  friendship — the  trivial  and  the 
tragic — confectionery  and  death— a  box  of 
candied  fruits  and  an  irreparable  loss  !  If 
there  were  no  contrasts  what  would  the 
world  be  1  All  one  or  the  other,  I  suppose ; 
all  death,  or  all  Kiew  sweetmeats. 

I  suppose  you  know  what  life  in  Egypt 
is  like.  If  you  have  not  tried  it  yourself, 
your  friends  have  and  can  describe  it  to 
you.  I  will  certainly  not  inflict  my  im- 
pressions upon  your  friendship.     It  would 
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1  CONSUELO  d'A. 
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still,  he  felt  sure, 
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had  written  and  felt  the  old  thrill  he 
knew  so  well  in  his  fingers,  and  the 
old,  quick  beating  of  the  heart.  But 
he  acknowledged  gladly — too  gladly, 
perhaps — that  he  had  done  well  to  let 
her  go. 

Then  came  the  second  impression. 
"  I  like  to  remember  the  time  when  you 
used  to  talk  to  me  of  all  your  plans." 
The  words  rang  in  his  ears  and  called 
up  delicious  visions  of  the  past,  soft 
hours  spent  by  her  side  while  she 
listened  with  something  warmer  than 
patience  to  the  outpouring  of  his  young 
hopes  and  aspirations.  She,  at  least, 
had  understood  him,  and  encouraged 
him,  and  strengthened  him  with  her 
sympathy.  And  why  not  now,  if  then  1 
Why  should  she  not  understand  him 
now,  when  he  most  needed  a  friend, 
and  give  him  sympathy  now,  when  he 
stood  most  in  need  of  it  1  She  was  in 
Egypt  and  he  in  Rome,  it  was  true. 
But  what  of  that  1  If  she  could  write 
to  him,  he  could  write  to  her,  and  she 
could  answer  him  again.  No  oft  had 
ever  felt  with  him  as  she  had. 

He  did  not  hesitate  long.  On  that 
same  evening,  after  dinner,  he  went 
back  to  his  own  room  and  wrote  to 
her.  It  was  a  little  hard  at  first,  but, 
as  the  ink  flowed,  he  expressed  himself 
better  and  more  clearly.  With  an  odd 
sort  of  caution,  which  had  grown  upon 
him  of  late,  he  tried  to  make  his  letter 
take  a  form  as  similar  to  hers  as  possi- 
ble. 

My  dear  Friend  (he  wrote)  If  people 
always  yielded  to  their  impulses  as  you 
have  done  in  writing  to  me,  there  would 
be  more  good  fellowship  and  less  loneliness 
in  the  world.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  me 
to  tell  you  how  great  a  pleasure  you  have 
given  me.  Perhaps,  hereafter,  I  may  com- 
pare it  to  your  own  memory  of  the  Kiew 
candied  fruits  !  For  the  present  I  do  not 
find  a  worthy  comparison  to  my  hand. 

You  ask  many  questions.  I  propose  to 
answer  them  all.  Will  you  have  the 
patience  to  read  what  I  write  ?  I  hope 
so,  for  the  sake  of  the  time  when  I  used  to 
talk  to  you  of  all  my  plans,  and  which  you 
say  you  like  to  remember.  For  another 
reason,  too.  I  have  never  felt  so  lonely  in 
my  life  as  I  feel  now,  nor  so  much  in  need 
of  a  friend — not  a  helping  friend,  but  one 
to  whom  I  can  speak  a  little  freely.     I  am 
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back  through  Del  Ferice's  management. 
It  is  a  question  of  millions.  You  do  not 
understand  1  Will  you  try  to  read  my 
explanation  1 

And  here  Orsino  summed  up  his 
position  towards  Del  Ferice  in  a  clear 
and  succinct  statement,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  reproduce  here.  It  needed 
no  talent  for  business  on  Maria  Con- 
suelo's  part  to  understand  that  he  was 
bound  hand  and  foot. 

One  of  three  things  must  happen 
(Orsino  continued) ;  I  must  cripple,  if  not 
ruin,  the  fortune  of  my  family,  or  I 
must  go  through  a  scandalous  bankruptcy, 
or  I  must  continue  to  be  Ugo  Del  Ferice's 
servant  during  the  best  years  of  my  life. 
My  only  consolation  is  that  I  am  unpaid. 
I  do  not  speak  of  poor  Contini.  He  is 
making  a  reputation,  it  is  true,  and  Del 
Ferice  gives  him  something  which  I  in- 
crease as  much  as  I  can.  Considering  our 
positions,  he  is  the  more  completely  sacri- 
need  of  the  two,  poor  fellow — and  through 
my  fault.  If  I  had  only  had  the  courage 
to  put  my  vanity  out  of  the  way  eighteen 
months  ago,  I  might  have  saved  him  as 
well  as  myself.  I  oelieved  myself  a  match 
for  Del  Ferice,  and  I  neither  was  nor  ever 
shall  be.     I  am  a  little  desperate. 

That  is  my  life,  my  dear  friend.  Since 
you  have  not  quite  forgotten  me,  write  me 
a  word  ot  that  good  sympathy  on  which 
I  lived  so  long.  It  may  soon  be  all  I  have 
to  live  on.  If  Del  Ferice  should  have  the 
bad  taste  to  follow  Donna  TuUia  to  St. 
Lawrence's,  nothing  could  save  me.  I 
should  no  longer  have  the  alternative  of 
remaining  his  slave  in  exchange  for  safety 
from  bankruptcy  to  myself  and  rUin,  or 
something  like  it,  to  my  father. 

But  let  us  talk  no  more  about  it  all. 
But  for  your  kindly  letter,  no  one  would 
ever  have  known  all  this,  except  Contini. 
In  your  calm  Egyptian  life— thank  God, 
dear,  that  your  liie  is  calm  ! — my  story 
must  sound  like  a  fragment  from  an  un- 
pleasant dream.  One  thing  you  do  not 
tell  me.  Are  you  happy,  as  well  as  peace- 
ful ?    I  would  like  to  know.     I  am  not. 

Pray  write  again,  when  you  have  time 
and  inclination.  If  there  is  anything  to 
be  done  for  you  in  Rome —any  little  thing, 
or  great  thing  either — command  your  old 
friend, 

Or. SING  Saracinesca. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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but  my  diary  shows  me  that  I  did  not 
understand  him.  For  ten  successive 
years  I  have  never  once  missed  him  alto- 
gether ;  and  now  when  his  well-known 
form  comes  in  sight  from  the  window 
of  the  train,  I  feel  youth  still  stirring 
in  me  with  strong  desire  to  mount 
upon  his  grassy  back. 

I  cannot  paint  Bindon,  and  indeed 
I  think  he  does  not  readily  suggest 
beauties  to  the  artist's  eye.     I   have 
twice  walked  his  whole  length  in  com- 
pany with   a   young  artist,  who   saw 
nothing  on  either  occasion   to   delay 
him.      Turner  has    drawn   the   steep 
cliffs  with   which    his     western    end 
strikes     down     into     the     cove,    but 
they  are  not  the  chief  objects  in  the 
drawing,  nor   do  they  give   you   any 
idea  of   what  Bindon  really  is.     The 
magnificent   precipice   of   his   eastern 
end,  pure   white   chalk   falling   sheer 
into  a  clear  blue  sea,  was  the  subject 
of  a  picture  in  a  water-colour  exhibi- 
tion not  long  ago.     But,  except  at  his 
two  extremities,  Bindon  is  not  attrac- 
tive to  artists ;  and  to  understand  him 
truly  it  is  not  enough  to  contemplate 
him  from  without.     You  must  spend 
whole  mornings   with   him,  lying   on 
him  and  being  of  him.     Better  to  be 
bookless  there,  in  my  opinion,  even  on 
the  warmest  day  ;  I   cannot  keep  my 
attention  on  the  page,  there  is  so  much 
life  and  fragrance  around  me.     There 
is  so  much  that  is  beautiful  to  look  at, 
not  for  the  artist,  but  for  me ;  whether 
I  turn  southward  to  the  sparkling  sea 
with  its  white  sails,  or  look  northward 
over  long  miles  of  a  purple  heathery 
plain,  or  lie  down  and  look  into  the  long 
dry  grass  which  the   sun   is  turning 
golden,  and  catch  the  millions  of  gos- 
samer webs,  stretched by'some  invisible 
fairy  spider  from  blade  to  blade  over 
the  sward. 

But  we  will  contemplate  Bindon  for 
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happy  conversation  with  a  friend  you 
prize,  in  which  you  can  lie  down  in 
solitude  and  yet  not  be  alone.  This  is 
so  on  most  days  from  May  till  October  ; 
on  every  day,  that  is,  which  you  would 
naturally  choose  for  a  walk  along  these 
noble  hills. 

Bindon's  individuality,  then,  is 
chiefly  to  be  explained  by  his  isolation, 
and  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that 
the  animal  life  in  which  he  abounds  is 
in  a  measure  isokited  too.  And  this 
is  made  all  the  more  likely,  as  I  fancy, 
by  the  fact  that  Bindon  has  a  lowland 
territory  which  is  all  his  own,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  his  turfy  uplands.  Within 
his  mighty  embrace,  on  the  side  towards 
the  sea,  there  lies  at  his  feet  a  spe^e  of 
land  a  mile  long,  and  in  its  broadest 
part  a  third  of  a  mile  wide,  which  is 
completely  shut  in  by  the  sea  beyond 
it,  by  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  Bindon's 
two  extremities,  and  by  his  own  steep 
slopes  rising  from  the  whole  length  of 
it  to  the  northward.  It  is  cultivated, 
but  carelessly  ;  for  it  is  naturally  ex- 
posed to  the  salt  breezes,  and  the 
farmer  to  whom  it  belongs  can  only 
reach  it  by  a  rough  chalky  track 
which  crosses  Bindon  at  an  angle  like 
a  pipe- clayed  shoulder-belt.  His  great 
waggons  cannot  be  taken  over  this, 
but  you  may  meet  a  rude  cart  laden 
with  some  thin-locJting  produce  jolting 
slowly  down  the  ruts  towards  the  farm, 
and  looking  as  though  at  any  moment 
it  might  send  its  burden  rolling  down 
the  grassy  steep.  This  curious  tract 
of  half-wild  land  is  thus  in  reality  a 
part  of  Bindon  ;  but  its  vegetation  is 
totally  different  from  his.  Here,  and 
on  the  rocks  and  broken  sandy  slopes 
which  overlook  the  sea,  grow  many 
curious  plants,  as  well  as  abundance 
of  thistles  and  other  ordinary  weeds  ; 
and  here,  I  think,  the  butterflies, 
^^diich  so  abound  in  the  summer  on  Bin- 
don's  back  and  flanks,  must  pass  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  existence  as 
caterpillars  and  chrysalides,  until  their 
wings  enable  them  to  seek  for  change 
of  scene  and  fresh  blossoms  on  the 
heights  above. 

The  geological  relation  of  Bindon  to 
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If  this  description  has  been  at  all 
comprehensible,  it  will  perhaps  occur 
to  the  reader  that  Bindon  must  offer 
a  splendid  position  to  an  enemy  land- 
ing on  the  coast,  or  to  a  tribe  driven 
from  the  interior  and  clinging  to  the 
last  available  defence.  The  low-lying 
land  that  he  shuts  in  would  supply 
both  food  and  water  :  sheep  could  pas- 
ture on  his  summit ;  and  the  ex- 
ceeding steepness  of  his  sides  would 
make  it  impossible,  without  artillery, 
to  carry  the  hill  in  the  face  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  defenders.  And 
that  Bindon  has  at  one  time  been  put 
to  some  such  use  as  this  there  is  very 
dear  evidence  to  be  found.  At  the 
top  of  the  steepest  part  of  the  entire 
length  of  his  landward  front,  there 
runs  a  well-marked  double  line  of 
fortification ;  not  indeed  such  huge 
trenches  and  ramparts  as  once  made 
an  impr^nable  fortress  of  Maiden 
Gastle  near  Dorchester,  or  even  such 
as  guarded  Ring  Hill,  Bindon' s  nearest 
neighbour  to  the  eastward,  but  a  line 
which  was  once,  no  doubt,  quite 
sufficient  for  its  purpose,  touching  the 
precipitous  cliffs  at  each  extremity  of 
the  hill,  and  strengthened  at  the 
western  end,  where  the  slope  is  rather 
less  steep  than  elsewhere,  by  an  inner 
line  of  defence  much  stronger  than 
the  outer  one. 

What  people  made  these  fortifica- 
tions, in  what  age,  and  with  what 
object  1  I  have  hunted  in  massive 
books  of  antiquities  for  answers  to 
these  questions,  but  their  splendid 
quarto  pages  speak,  as  usual,  with  a 
most  uncertain  sound.  How,  indeed, 
should  any  one  have  an  answer,  or  one 
that  is  not  wildest  guesswork  ]  Did 
some  invading  chieftain  steer  his  black 
ships  into  the  cove,  and  possess  him- 
self of  Bindon,  as  a  first  step  to  the 
conquest  of  the  inland  country  %  Or 
was  this  the  arxy  the  irrokUOpov,  of 
the  people  of  the  district  round 
about,  to  which  they  could  fly  for 
refuge  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
from  the  north?  There  is  a  sense 
of  melancholy  in  these  blind  attempts 
to  pierce  the  utterly  forgotten  past ; 
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ridge  itself  is  not  more  than  a  dozen 
paces  across, — on  this  narrow  spine 
of  his,  and  on  many  a  level  spot  else- 
where, there  grows  a  short  and  velvety 
turf,  as  deliciously  elastic  to  the  tread 
as  the  air  that  breathes  over  it  is 
exhilarating  to  the  mind.  Touch  it 
with  a  stick,  and  it  will  in  some  places 
give  gently  to  the  pressure ;  and  if 
you  cut  out  a  bit  with  a  penknife, 
you  find  a  depth  of  an  inch  or 
more  of  a  soft,  black,  peaty  substance. 
It  is  here  that  on  a  summer  evening 
you  may  see  the  green  lamp  of  the 
glow-worm,  even  at  this  height  of 
five  hundred  feet ;  striped  shells  of 
all  colours  are  strewn  about  on  it, 
chiefly  the  endless  varieties  of  one 
abundant  species.  Spiders  and  beetles 
are  to  be  sought  for  rather  in  the 
fringe  of  longer  grass  which  bounds 
these  turfy  spaces ;  but  the  chirruping 
grasshopper  is  everywhere.  At  every 
step  this  September  they  leap  out  by 
twos  and  tlu'ees  ;  and  I  think  it  must 
be  these  which  are  just  now  attract- 
ing such  numbers  of  kestrels  to 
Bindon's  southern  slopes,  where  the 
life  in  the  grass  is  most  abundant. 
They  are  hovering  all  around,  not 
high  in  air,  as  one  sees  them  inland, 
or  waiting  long  on  motionless  wing 
till  you  are  tired  of  watching  them, 
but  poising  themselves  for  a  minute  not 
many  yards  above  the  grass,  and  then 
quietly  settling  down  on  it  to  eat  their 
prey.  So  intent  are  they  on  this 
pursuit,  that  you  may  occasionally 
creep  quite  close  to  them,  though  not 
quite  close  enough  to  see  what  it  is 
they  are  after.  No  one  seems  to 
molest  these  beautiful  birds  ;  the  folk 
here,  by  calling  them  * 'beetle-hawks,** 
show  plainly  that  they  associate  them 
with  no  mischief  to  the  innumerable 
rabbits  which  burrow  on  the  hill-side  ; 
and  indeed,  if  they  did  now  and  then 
carry  off  a  young  one,  more  good 
would  perhaps  be  done  than  harm. 
So  they  are  left  to  enjoy  on  Bindon  a 
paradise  of  peace  and  plenty,  very 
different  from  the  lot  of  our  hard- 
driven  kestrels  of  the  too  well  pre- 
served midlands. 
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weeks.  The  Marbled  White  affects 
one  end  of  Bindon,  and  the  ex'^juisite 
Clifden  Blue  the  other;  the  latter 
haunting  the  warm  sunny  hollows  on 
its  southern  side,  where  its  delicate 
wings  do  not  get  caught  too  roughly 
by  the  wind.  The  Chalk  Hill  Blue 
and  the  Common  Blue  are  to  be  seen 
on  most  chalk  downs,  and  they  are  in 
great  abundance  here ;  but  the  bright 
sheen  of  the  wings  of  the  Clifden  Blue 
is  a  thing  to  be  remembered,  and  it  is 
not  too  often  seen. 

At  the  base  of  Bindon  is  one  of  the 
few  homes  of  a  Skipper  peculiar 
to  this  stretch  of  coast, — a  sober- 
coloured  little  fly,  which  still  survives 
the  raids  made  upon  it  by  collectors. 
And  as  the  Skippers  bring  us  by  an 
easy  transition  to  the  moths,  I  will 
mention  a  strange  spectacle  I  once 
came  upon,  and  have  never  chanced  to 
see  again.  Almost  at  the  very  top  of 
the  hill,  in  the  little  hollow  of  the 
fortifying  lines,  there  were  thistles 
growing  to  about  a  foot  in  height,  and 
all  of  them  in  bloom  ;  on  each  flower 
there  were  from  two  to  six  handsome 
Burnet-moths,  and  at  the  base  of  each 
plant  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  others !  I 
must  have  walked  two  hundred  yards 
at  least  before  I  left  the  thistles  and 
their  crowded  occupants  behind  me. 

But  after  all  it  is  the  bird-life  on 
Bindon  which  gives  me  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Beside  the  kestrels,  whose 
way  of  living  is  altogether  gentle  and 
harmless,  the  fiercer  sparrowhawk  is 
to  be  seen  here ;  a  far  more  dangerous 
bird,  both  for  the  young  rabbit  and 
for  the  conspicuous  wheatear,  whose 
bright  white  patch  on  the  upper  tail- 
coverts  marks  him  out  as  an  easy 
prey.  I  was  once  just  reaching  the 
crest  of  the  down  two  or  three  miles 
to  the  westward,  and  had  my  eye  on  a 
wheatear  who  was  flicking  his  tail  and 
bowing  after  his  manner  on  a  stone 
hard  by,  when  a  sparrowhawk  sud- 
denly shot  over  the  ridge  in  front  of 
me,  swooped  upon  the  bird,  missed 
his  aim,  tumbled  right  over  on  the 
ground,  and  then  seeing  me  went  off, 
doubtless  in  a  bad  temper.     Now  and 
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ir  circling  round 
not  far  away  to 
i  year  they  must 

■ 

•se,  are  Bindon's 
Qst  now  they  are 
me,   gone   inland 
le  newly-ploughed 
;he  "schools'*  of 
3   into    the    bay, 
ig  crisp  the  water 
neath    the    cliffs 
morants  breed  to- 
lave   we    seen    a 
mysteriously   and 
er    the    disturbed 
it  while   catching 
the  mackerel  are 
ttle  down  quietly 
allow  and   digest, 
seemed   to   follow 
le  fishermen  were 
ih  a  huge  net,  and 
.'e   to  see  a  great 
nore  than  a  thou- 
ikling   with    pris- 
nlight,  tiny  white- 
ame  fate  as  their 
ind  there  a  plaice, 
n  Dory,  a  whiting, 
ry-mouthed    **  sea- 

5  of  Bindon  I  have 
.;  of  the  cheerful 
nd  on  the  summit, 
?nd  to  the  shore  to 
be  rock-pipits,  and 
I   of   diet :   of   the 


house-martins,  which  are  here  rock- 
martins,  building  their  nests  under 
the  ledges  of  Bindon's  eastern  cliffs  ; 
of  the  stockdoves,  whose  splendid 
deep  blue  plumage  one  can  often  admire 
here  from  above, — a  thing  impossible 
in  the  flat  country.  1  must  pass  by 
the  stonechats  that  abound  on  the 
hedges  below,  and  the  ring-ousels  that 
every  autumn  rest  her^  awhile  on 
migration,  betraying  themselves  by 
their  loud  metallic  alarm-note,  and,  if 
they  happen  to  face  you,  as  indeed 
they  rarely  do,  by  the  conspicuous 
white  crescent  on  their  breasts.  Even 
my  favourites,  the  wagtails^  must  be 
no  more  than  mentioned ;  all  the  three 
common  species  have  shown  them- 
selves to  me  on  Bindon's  slopes^  or  by 
the  spring  at  his  foot,  during  the  last 
few  days,  all  probably  travelling 
quietly  eastward. 

But  of  the  great  stream  of  migration 
that  can  be  watched  in  mid-Septem- 
ber from  the  top  of  Bindon  I  must 
needs  say  just  a  word.     If  the  wind 
be  blowing  gently  from  east  or  north, 
so  that   the   travellers   do    not    have 
it  directly  behind  them,  take  a  station 
anywhere  on  the  narrow   ridge,    and 
look  for  the  passage  of  swallows  and 
martins  from  west  to  east.     They  will 
come  in  parties  great  or  small,  and  if 
the  day  is  warm  and  the   breeze  on 
their  beam,  they  will  dally  a  while  on 
Bindon's  flanks,  and  may  deceive  you 
into  fancying  that  they  are  his  own 
birds.     But  watch   steadily,  and  you 
will  see  that  they  are  gradually  pass- 
ing you  ;  follow  them  with  the  glass 
to  the  eastward,  and  you  may  make 
sure  that  they  are  hastening  to  some 
point  where  the  Channel  is  narrower, 
and  where  perhaps  they  will  wait  a 
day  or  two  for  a  favourable  crossing, 
"  with  great  yearning  for  the  further 
shore."     Rarely  do  they  travel  with  a 
strong  wind  behind  them ;  it  carries 
them  too  fast  to  allow  them  to  collect 
food,    and   disturbs   the   sit   of   their 
feathers.    Once  I  have  seen  a  few  in  this 
predicament,  and  travelling  so  straight 
and  so  swiftly  that  1  tried  to  time 
them   with  the  second  hand    of    my 
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Bst  of  my  belief  they 
le  in  fifteen  seconds, 
they  were  therefore 
TO  miles  in  a  minute, 
ley  went  straight  on 
36,  might  reach  the 
little  more  than  an 

ot  go  so  far  to-night ; 
;,  and,  clear  as  all  the 
northward,  there  is 
a  the  sea  which  will 
indon  in  its  soft  and 
Should  we  be  caught 
Btnce  to  see  a  spectre, 
•  night  when  strolling 
g  twilight ;  a  human 
I  me  coming  up  the 
ick,  and  when  I  went 
ought )  my  friend,  it 
terly  vanished,  and 
ng  was  to  be  seen 
11-side.  What  other 
idon  yet  in  store  for 

)  last  look  before  we 
the  grey  and  misty 
Udhelm's  Head  and 
Swanage   to   Poole 
little  ancient  town 
the    eastern    end    of 
)f  which  the  Dorset- 
told  more  than  one 
lorthward  along  the 


distant  line  of  those  "  crowns  o* 
Dorset  downs"  of  which  the  Dorset- 
shire poet  has  sung  in  his  tender  mood 
and  quaint  language,  till  the  eye 
reaches  in  the  west  the  monument  to 
Nelson's  Hardy,  and  Weymouth  Bay 
and  Portland,  where  on  the  Bill  the 
two  warning  lights  will  soon  begin  to 
twinkle.  And  lastly,  as  the  russet 
and  lavender  tints  of  autumn  twiligbt 
begin  to  spread  over  the  hills  nearer  at 
hand,  it  is  pleasant  to  let  the  eye  diop 
upon  that  little  village  nestling  in  the 
deep  curve  of  the  valley  below  us — 
our  home  at  night  as  Bindon  is  our 
home  by  day,  from  whose  dark  red 
chimneys  "  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth  " 
arise  to  mingle  with  the  growing  twi- 
light : 

Et  jam  summa  procul  villarum  culmina 

I'umant, 
Majotesque     cadunt    altis    de    montibus 

umbrae. 

Even  now  it  is  hard  to  leave  Bin- 
don ;  but  he  is  composing  himself  to 
sleep,  with  all  the  life  that  i«  about 
him — unless  indeed  those  fairy  spiders 
spin  their  gossamer  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  to  adorn  him  in  the  morn- 
ing's sunlight  with  a  network  of  in- 
tangible lace. 
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^o,  about  eight 
in  early  April, 
iow^  of.  Bilboa, 
}heir  homes  and 
ds  the  house  of 
'hough  the  night 

moon  yet  young 
11 .  kept  as  far  as 
anes   and    roads 

that  wild  and 
ntry.  Any  one 
m  bteal  through 
;,  and  along  the 
)uld  have  scented 

the  wind. 
.s  destination  he 
is  eyes,  buttoned 

pipe,  and,  skirt- 
se,  made  for  the 
L  the  back-yard, 
irice,  spoke  once, 

■ 

ites  past  eight 
kd  assembled  in 
5  it  to  the  door, 
•ough  clay-floored 
d  on  two  trestles 
candles  stuck  in 
«,  and  fronted  the 
lael  Dooley,  Esq., 
osite  wall  hung  a 
.  tallow  dip  flared 
ween  the  lights 
>eated  on  stools, 
.11  things  handy, 
bable  sat  a  young 

in  his  hand  and 
:nee.  in  which,  as 
e  door-keeper,  he 
w-comer's  name. 
)d,  broad-browed 
3what  better  ap- 
l  the  others. 
k1  at  his  watch, 
iderneath  the  list 

"Boys,"  he  said. 


**  least  said  soonest  mended.  I  pro- 
pose Mr.  Dooley  to  the  chair.  Who 
seconds  that  ] " 

"  I  do,"  said  a  voice  from  the  back. 
"All  o'  ye  for  that  howld  up  yir 
hands,"  said  Mr.  Farrell.     "  One,  two, 
three — eighteen.     All  against,  put  up 
yir  hands.     N^one.     Mr.  Dooley — " 
**  I  propose  yirself,'*  said  a  voice. 
"  Whisht,  whisht,"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
"  no  foolin' !     Mr.  Dooley,  this  meetin* 
nem.  con.  has  moved  ye  to  the  chair." 

Mr.  Dooley  rose,  inclined  his  body 
forward,  and  sat  down  again.  The 
honour  was  but  his  due ;  he  was  the 
guest  of  the  evening ;  the  meeting 
well  knew  (so  he  thought)  that  he 
was  the  only  man  in  the  barn  who 
could  fill  the  chair  with  dignity  and 
force.  He  pulled  his  chair  up  to  the 
table  and  shifted  the  candles  nearer 
him. 

"  Some  wan,"  he  said  from  his  seat, 
"stand  outside  an*  watch."  The  door 
opened  and  Barney  Cafferty  went  out. 
"  Some  wan,"  he  said  again,  "  bar  the 
door  an*  admit  no  wan." 

Micky  Dolan  shot  the  bolt  and  set 
his  broad  back  against  the  door. 
"Fire  away,"  Micky  said;  "alFs 
secure." 

"  Mr.  Farrell,"  the  chairman  said, 
"  call  the  roll." 

Mr.  Farrell  put  his  inkpot  and  pen 
beside  the  candle-bottle  and  rose. 
"Answer  to  yir  names,  lads,"  he  said. 
He  read  through  his  list.  As  each 
name  was  called  its  owner,  answering 
"Here,"  put  up  his  right  hand  and 
held  it  there  till  the  next  name  was 
read.  "  Have  I  called  yis  all  1 "  he 
asked  when  he  had  read  the  last  name. 
There  was  no  answer.  "  How  many 
did  ye  admit,  Micky  Dolan  1 "  he 
asked. 

"  Twenty-foive  includin'  meself  an' 

Barney  Cafferty  outside,"  said  Micky. 

Mr.  Farrell  mounted  his  chair  and 
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ce,  pointing  at  each 
is  pen.  "  One,  two, 
f'/our.  Right. '* 
pew  a  line  through 
signed  the  page  and 
the  chairman.  Mr. 
mself  at  the  tahle, 
his  clumsy  fingers, 
minary  flourish  in 
ame  in  a  sprawling 
feat  over  he  cleared 
3e.  He  was  a  big, 
11  of  the  self-suffi- 
ideas  proper  to  a 
poor,  a  promising 
1  satellite,  and  a 
J  he  faced  the  row 

faces  he  threw 
5  and  calmly  eyed 
n  stooped  slightly, 
►alms  on  the  board 
egan. 

e  said,    and    forth- 

limself  and  crossed 

him,    "  Gentlemin, 

irst,   nor  is  it    the 

dare  to  add,  is  it 
!  have  addressed  or 
Eis  voice  was  florid ; 
Id  not  smother  the 
brogue.  "  Gentle- 
throwing  open  his 
b  here  the  night  in 
1  arduous  cause." 
ound  the  sounding 
here  before  ye  as 
unanimously  elected 
IV  the  honour  av 
proud  —  m  —  av  — 
nnciples   we   share 

in  the  bond  av 
IS  together :  yet,^' 
ts  gravest  depths, 
ed  down  by  the 
ity,  the^ortentous- 
s."     He  paused  for 

pressed  his  right 
:d  spouted  with  his 

are  we  met  to- 
e  calls  us ;  what 
what  cause  claims 
ae  voice  av  Duty 
Freedom  beckons; 
Ireland  claims  us ! " 


He  stooped  and  mouthed  his  words 
at  the  faces  before  him.  There  was  a 
sound  of  shifting  feet  and  deep  breath- 
ing throughout  the  barn.  The  ex- 
pected applause  did  not  come.  A  smoker 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  struck  a 
match  on  his  pipe- bowl  and  lit  up  the 
comically  puzzled  faces  around  him. 

**  Gentlemin,"  Mr.  Dooley  went  on, 
**  we  are  this  day  an  enloightened 
nation.  Oideas  are  in  th'  air,  gentle- 
min; from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to 
the  Cove  av  Cork  th'  air  is  full  av 
oideas  that  fall  on  enloightened  minds. 
We  are  a  yunited  nation ;  we  are  an 
awakened  nation;  we  have  spurned 
the  f  ut  av  the  oppressor  an'  risen  like 
the  young  aigle  o'  the  mornin'." 

Some  one  groaned  in  his  distress  ; 
the  audience  moved  restlessly  ;  a  second 
match  lit  up  faces  that  were  almost 
grinning.  Mr.  Farrell  writhed  where 
he  sat,  and  nervously  fingered  his  pen. 

*'  But,  gentlemin, '  Mr.  Dooley  pro- 
ceeded, "  our  upward  flight  is  not  un- 
impeded ;  our  career  is  not  unenvied  ; 
our  progress  is  not  unobstructed. 
Gentlemin,  inimies, — inimies,  I  repeat 
— are  around  us.  There  are  those 
who  wid  shackle  our  arrms  wi'  the 
chains  av  slaves ;  wid  cut  our  pinions ; 
wid  take  their  f ut  off  our  necks  only 
to  put  a  rope  roun'  them ;  will,  I  say 
will,  prevent  as  much  as  in  them  lies  the 
achievement  of  our  liberties  an'  our 
roights  as  a  nation.  Gentlemin,  ye 
all  know  the  history  of  our  past.  In 
the  year  seventeen  hunderd  an' — " 

Here  some  one  put  his  head  on 
his  hands  and  cried  "  Och,  och  !  "  and 
at  once  the  meeting  broke  out  into 
murmurings.  The  unsteady  flare  of 
the  candles  fell  on  forms  and  faces  and 
hands  in  a  state  of  ferment.  Mr. 
Farrell  jumped  up  with  a  snap.  **  Here, 
enough  o'  this — "  he  began.  Mr. 
Dooley  waved  him  back.  "  Easy, 
easy,"  he  said.  **  Leave  it  to  me. 
What's  the  matter,  gentlemin  %  What's 
the  ofl&nce  1  Am  I  addressin'  friends  ? " 

**  Ye  are,  ye  are ! "  some  cried. 
"  Talk  sinse  !  "  cried  others.  "  We 
want  talk,  not  bleather,"  said  Micky 
Dolan  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
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V  !  '  went  up  the 
-~'*Talk  straight  I" 

"ead  out  his  hands, 
min/'  he  said,  "  let 

anged,"  said  Micky 
plain  stirabout  like 
i>oard-room.    Spake 

he  voices.    "  Spake 

his  chair.    "  Lads/' 

be  aisy ;  don't  be 

Whisht  a  bit  an' 

d  his  voice  in  in- 
.h,  whisht  wid  ye, 
said  Micky  Dolan. 
il's  bleatherl  Sit 
wn  wid  ye  I"  went 
i  amid  jeer^  and 
ey,  Esq.,  sat  down, 
rell  went  on,  "  aisy, 

Y  means  well  but 
ed  to  his  style  o' 
1  well  to  hear  his 
)  some  other  night 
time.  We're  in  a 
Ir.  Dooley,  an',  if 
T,  I'll  put  the  case 

inly,  Mr.  Farrell," 
*  please  don't  think 
i." 

said  Mr.  Farrell, 
to  say  much.  Yis 
nuch  as  meself .  I 
1  history  to  fin'  me 
Qgs  straight,  here's 
J  help  o'  God  'fore 
e  Ireland  a  nation 
►n  College  Green." 
btened  up  and  gave 
encouraging  skirl, 
say,"  Mr.  Farrell 
^oroiig,  fluent  way, 
'  *  Wi'  the  help  p' 
iickle  under  or  obey 
yours  on  CoUegB 
2,  begorra]'  sez  we. 
Be  damned  to  us,' 
fight  ye  first ;  we'll 
.  ye ;  we'll  cut  yir 


throats ;  we'll  line  the  ditches  an'  defy 
ye  ! '     That's  what  they  say." 

The  audience  sent  up  a  derisive 
howL 

"Well,  lads,  that's  straight,"  Mr. 
Farrell  continued.  **We  know  the 
worst  and  we  know  the  best.  Will 
they  fight  1  Mebbe  so,  an'  mebbe  not ; 
most  likely  not.  Divil  cares' !  Here's 
the  point :  if  they  fight  we  must  he  ready 
for  thera^  I  hear  they're  drillin'  an' 
gettin'  rifles,  an'  cartridges,  an'  divil 
knows  what ;  and  the  newspapers  are 
backin'  them  up.  What  are  we  to  do  ? 
Get  ready  ourselves,  me  sons  !  Drill ! 
Get  guns  I     Prepare  !     Isn't  that  it  ? " 

"  Good,  me  son ! "  went  up  the 
voices.  "  That's  the  kin'  o'  talk  I 
Bravo,  bravo  !  " 

"  An'  that's  what  we're  goin'  to  do, 
me  sons,  isn't  it  ? "  said  Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Ay,  ay  !  " 

**An'  that's  what  we've  come  here 
the  night  for,  me  sons  \  " 

"Ay,  a.y  !' 

"  Then  to  blazes  wid  talk  an'  let's 
to  bisness  1 "  Mr.  Farrell  stepped 
from  his  seat.  "Terry  Fitch,"  he 
said,  "  step  forrad."  A  short,  power- 
fully built  man,  with  a  round-cropped 
head  and  square  face,  made  his  way 
from  the  back  of  the  barn  and  stood 
straight  and  square  as  a  tower  before 
Mr.  Farrell. 

"  Ye  mind  most  o'  yer  militia  drill, 
Terry,  I'll  warrant,"  said  Mr.  FarrdL 

"  Most  av  ut,"  said  Terry. 

"  Cud  ye  taohe  what  ye  know  1 " 

"  I  cud." 

"D'ye  think  ye  cud  lick  the  lads 
into  shape  now  ?  " 

"  If  they're  willin',  an'  have  sinse." 

"  How  many  cud  ye  manage  at 
wanst]" 

Terry  looked  round.  "  As  many, 
mebbe,  as  there's  here." 

"  Twenty  or  thirty  or  that  ?  " 

"  Ay." 

"  Will  ye  try  % " 

"  I  wiU." 

"Lads,"  Mr.  Farrell  said  to  the 
meeting,  "I  propose  Terry  Fitch  as 
our   drill-sergeant.      Does   that    suit 

ye?" 
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p  the  voices. 
3  ?       That's     right. 
3ed, — the  right  man 
Mr.  Dooley,  sorr, 

said  the  deposed 
yes.      Pray,   don't 

kind  o'  committee 
Jirell,  "  jist  to  keep 
gs.      Fire  out   the 

le,"  said  a  voice ; 
y.  "  James  O'Grara 
voice ;  also  chosen, 
a  third ,  an'  a  daoent 
Dolan  ;  also  chosen, 
mself,"  said  Micky 
"  Shan  Grogan,  a 
k  voice.  "  Ay,  ay," 
losen. 
^d    up    his    hand. 

got  five,"  he  said, 

put  to  ye  as  the 
he  least,  the  name 
hair,  Mr.  Dooley." 
}  proposal,  and  one 
B  hesitation  and  a 
ticisms  was  given 
I  meeting.  • 

e'll    come    forrad," 

and  at  once  the 
;  took  their  places 
aeeting.  **  First," 
ig  his  colleagues, 
r  give  our  instruc- 
b." 

said  Terry, 
instructioii,"    said 

kn? "  asked  Terry, 
.'re  to  do." 

"Faith  an'  yi'd 
he  said.  **  Mebbe 
[  as  well  1  " 
"  said  Shan  Grogan, 
ious,  man ! " 
ye  say,  Shan  Gro- 
,  "  an'  who's  frac- 
s  able  to  instruct 

"  said  Mr.  Farrell, 
I  to.  Arrah,  what 
it  ye  want  ?  " 


"To  do  me  own  work  me  own 
way." 

"  But  the  Committee—- " 

"  Committee  be  blowed  ! "  said 
Terry,  "  what  does  the  Committer 
know  av  drill  1 " 

"  Sorra  hate,  Terry,"  said  Mr. 
Farrell ;  "  but  it  knows  other  things." 

"Well,  let  it  attind  to  th'  other 
things  an'  lave  me  alone,"  said  Terry. 

Mr.  Farrell  scratched  his  head. 
"  Look  here,  Terry,"  he  said,  "  don't 
spoil  fun.  Spake  out !  What  is  it 
ye  want?" 

"  Put  yir  squad  in  a  roomy,  con- 
vanient,  safe  place  an'  let  me  at  it," 
said  Terry.  "  That's  alL  I'll  do  my 
juty,  niver  fear.  But  I  want  no  in- 
struction be  Committee*." 

"  An'  why  the  blazes  didn't  ye  say 
that  at  wanst,  ye  gawm,  ye  ]  "  said 
Micky  Dolan.  "  Wastin'  our  precious 
time  like  this  !  It's  chucked  ye  shud 
be!" 

"  What's  that,  avick  ? "  said  Terry. 

"  I  said  chucked,  pitched  out  o'  the 
place  ',  is  that  straight?  " 

Terry  took  off  his  coat  and  began 
rolling  up  his  shirt-sleeves.  "  All 
right,",  he  began,  "  chuck  me —  " 

"  Lads,  lads,"  Mr.  Farrell  cried, 
"  keep  quiet,  an'  don't  be  ijuts  !  Terry, 
put  on  yir  coat  I  Micky,  howld  yir 
gab  I  Both  av  ye  sit  down  !  Boys  !  " 
he  cried  to  the  meeting,  "  sit  down ; 
what  T^ry  says  is  rasonable.  Let's 
drop  that.  Where's  the  best  place  to 
meet  ? " 

One  proposed  here,  one  there ;  all 
were  unsuitable.  Then  Mr.  Dooley 
rose,  and,  with  a  fine  condescension  in 
his  manner  and  a  grieved  tremor  in 
his  voice,  said  that  to  his  poor  mind 
the  most  suitable  place  for  their  pur- 
pose, the  safest,  and  most  roomy, 
was  the  old  castle  across  Thrasna 
river  on  the  top  of  Rhamus  hill. 

"That's  in  Fermanagh,"  said  one. 
"  Th'  inimies'  country  !  "  said  another ; 
"  All  the  better,"  said  a  third.  "  It's 
beyant  the  river,"  said  a  fourth.  "  It's 
the  place,  the  only  place,"  said  Terry 
Fitch  ;  "  it's  safe,  and  convanient,  an' 
roomy."      Terry's    word    settled    the 
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>ooley  leaned  back 

^ased. 

ittee  fixed  the  date 

be  following  Satur- 

ast  eight  to  catch 

hey  settled  upon  a 

to  cover  current 
d  the  nights  for 
Lctions  that  word 
nd  the  country-side 
formation  of  other 

Mr.  Dooley  their 
Farrell  their  Secre- 
»  a  set  of  rules  to 
Lents.  These  things 
iged,  Mr.  Farrell 
ivhat  weapons  were 
he  Committee, 
lunderbuss  in  the 
1  a  voice  from  the 
dead  if  she  carries 

oncertain." 
I  yoke  av  a  fowlin* 
Dther,  "  that'll  kill 
doesn't  in  front. 

be  behind  meself, 
trength    isn't    her 

horse-pistol  an'  a 
►nder  in  the  loft," 
;he   childer    hasn't 

Av.  Farrell  to  the 
"Hish!     No  fool- 
enough  to  think  o' 
3.     The  thing  is  to 
Isn't    that    it, 

y  said.     He  spoke 

**  I  want  yis  all  to 
arrms  av  ony  class 
come  to  m/drills. 

for  me  personal 
arrms  jist  now  is 
'd  like  yis  to  bring 
re  that'd  tache  ye 
L  sojer-like  fashion, 
•    scythe-sneds,  or 

But  the  first  man 
IS  '11  right   about 

on    his    breeches. 
.'  obey  orders,  an' 
ns  o'  yours  !  " 
now  arranged ;   so 


with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dooley, 
and  a  vow  of  secrecy  as  each  man 
passed  out,  the  meeting  dispersed. 

II. 

The  old  castle  on  Rhamus  hill,  just 
across  Thrasna  river  from  Bilboa,  was 
an  admirable  place  for  secret  meetings 
of  any  kind.  Poteen  had  been  run 
there,  and  cocks  fought,  and  heroic 
battles  waged  over  the  bright  eyes  of 
countryside  beauties.  The  nearest 
house  was  an  Irish  mile  away.  Look- 
ing towards  Bilboa,  one  saw  that  the 
castle  commanded  the  county  road  on 
the  right,  Thrasna  river  in  front, 
and  a  great  swampy  bog  on  the  left. 
At  the  back  was  a  fir-plantation.  The 
sides  of  the  hill  itself  were  steep  and 
barren,  with  only  whins  and  rushes  on 
them,  and  great  white  thorn  hedges 
that  ran  to  the  top  and  ended  at  the 
ditch  and  hedge  enclosing  the  castle- 
walls.  Within  the  ruined,  ivy -covered 
battlements  was  a  big,  level,  grassy 
plot  that  went  by  the  name  of  the 
castle- green.  The  massive  walls  were 
pierced  here  and  there  by  sloping  loop- 
holes. On  the  plantation  side  part  of 
the  wall  was  levelled,  and  a  large  hole 
gaped  towards  Bilboa.  Facing  the 
river  and  the  road  were  two  round, 
loop-holed  turrets  with  narrow  door- 
ways facing  inwards.  Inside  and  out 
the  ivy  and  briar  and  elder-tree  flour- 
ished, while  an  occasional  sapling 
sprang  amid  the  wild  flowers  on  the 
walls.  A  lonelier  spot  could  hardly 
be  found,  nor  one  easier  to  be  attained 
without  fear  of  detection.  Certainly 
it  was  in  the  "  enemies'  "  country, — 
but  what  of  that  1  Did  not  the  fact 
inspire  the  Bilboa  squad  with  a  pleas- 
ant sense  of  bravery  and  heroic  reck- 
lessness % 

Saturday  night  was  fine  and  mild. 
The  moon,  dimly  revealed  in  the  cloudy 
sky,  lent  just  sufficient  light  for  the 
squad's  purpose.  By  cots  and  boats, 
and  over  the  bridge,  the  men  crossed 
Thrasna  river,  and  stole,  in  ones  and 
twos,  by  the  hedge  up  the  hill  and 
through  the  hole  in  the  castle  walls. 
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I  each  other,  lit  their 
to  the  loop  holes  to 

utes  past  eight   the 

on   parade ;  and  to 

ilf-past   Terry  Fitch 
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vercoat,  a  Glengarry 
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together  with  a  click 

^rowl,  "  Squ-a-d,  fall 

9  Twenty-five  pocket- 
d,  jostling  each  other 
*s,  gathered  in  a  mob 
is  face  darkened, 
prowled,  "  fall  in  two 
3  size."  The  men 
aft,  shifted  their  legs, 
ihey  were. 

Terry,  **as  ye  were." 
►erplexity  stood  fast. 
"  said  Terry  in  dis- 
where  ye  wur  afore 

up  and  went  back. 

,"  growled  Terry. 

icky. 

3  fool !  " 

I  forward. 

'    said    Terry,     "an* 

tell  ye.  Howld  up 
jep  yir  knees  straight, 
lat  yi've  got  in  yir 
handle  is  it  1      Thin 

growled  Terry. 

Jed. 

ne  when  I  tell  ye." 

stick,  came  forward, 

by    Micky    Brady's 

ye  dropped  ?  "  asked 

said  Ned. 
,  ye  wastrel,  ye  1 " 
ed  Micky  Brady  do 


Terry  groaned.  •*  Here,"  he  said  to 
the  squad,  "  all  o'  ye  come  forrad  an' 
pile  yir  arrms, — this  way,  this  way," 
he  shouted,  **  dang  yir  skins,  this 
way  !  Put  them  down  lijere  1  Now 
back  wid  ye." 

Then,  one  by  one,  Terry  called  out 
his  men  and  shoved  them  into  their 
places.  The  result  was  two  rows  of 
very  curious  and  very  raw  recruits. 
Terry  eyed  them  doubtfully.  Some 
were  manly  stalwart  youths ;  a  few 
were  old  stiffened  men  ;  the  majority 
were  middle-aged  farmers,  awkward, 
careworn,  heavy-footed.  One  or  two 
wore  moleskin  -  sleeved  waistcoats, 
others  long  frieze  overcoats,  others 
ragged  jackets ;  Mr.  Farrell  and  Mr. 
Dooley  were  clad  in  rough  tweed ;  the 
majority  wore  corduroy  trousers  fas- 
tened at  the  knee  with  hay  ropes,  or 
caught  at  the  bottom  in  old  leggings  ; 
and  the  prevailing  head-dress  was  the 
familiar  battered  felt  hat. 

Suddenly  Terry  went  to  the  walls 
and  looked  down  the  hill  towards  the 
river.  "  Be  jabers,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  I'm  forgettin'  meself  !  What's  up 
wid  me  at  all  1  Well,  better  late  nor 
niver."  He  turned  to  the  squad  and 
told  off  three  men  to  mount  guard  out- 
side the  ditch  that  encircled  the  fort. 
One  man  faced  the  river,  one  the  road, 
the  third  kept  guard  by  the  fir-planta- 
tion. Their  orders  were,  "  Keep  yir 
eyes  open,  an'  if  ye  see  anything  don't 
make  a  noise  over  it."  The  guard 
mounted,  Terry  went  back  to  the 
squad.  Already  some  of  the  men  were 
smokiug  and  had  broken  their  ranks. 
Terry  swooped  on  them. 

"Ye  divil's  crew,  ye,"  he  cried, 
"  put  out  them  pipes  !  Is  it  smokin' 
on  parade  y'are,  ye  crippled  whelps  ] 
Stan'  to  yir  places ;  blast  ye,  howld 
up  yir  heads ;  straighten  up,  ye  fools  !" 
— and  so  on.  The  squad  bore  the  fire 
bravely,  and  like  heroes  held  their 
peace. 

"  Now,  min,"  said  Terry  when  he 
had  recovered  his  temper,  **  I  want  jist 
to  spake  a  few  words  to  ye  afore  I 
commence  on  ye.  The  first  juty  av  a 
sojer  is  to  obey  his  commandin'  ofiicef . 
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re." 

e  paraded  up  and 
ad  with  his  hands 
5yes  on  the  ranks, 
continued,  "  the 
k  like  wan, — tiu*n 
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What  most  av 
irn  out," — Terry 
the  ranks — "  the 
I  misdoubt  yi're 
IS  iver  I  clapped 
edever,  I'm  goin' 
e,  an'  sich  as  I've 
elf  I'll  put  you 
illy,  for  the  love  o' 
ke  a  man.  Look 
7  yi're  stan'in'." 
)  forward,  loosened 
head,  and  let  his 
n.  "  Isn't  that  a 
nes  %  Isn't  that 
ok  in  yir  Sunday 
,  James  ?  Silence 
dar'  laugh  1  The 
the  shadda  av  a 
pack-drill  for  an 
ye  stan'in'  like 
s  feel  yirselves.  If 
9  better."  He  ran 
'ont  rank.  "  Och, 
3  sight  av  it !  In 
)r*s  teeth !  Front 
Eyes    right,    ye 

Will  yis  look  at 
em  heads!  Stan' 
licky  !  Come  up 
f  !  H-y-e-e  front  I 
ye,  for  the  love  o' 
)igger  gawms  than 

his  parade  before 
not  goin'  to  do 
ht,"  he  said.  *'  If 
liet  an'  not  flop  so 

the  bugle  sounds 
ty  av  the  sojer  is 
)  parade.     Wanst 

Ms  place  in  the 
if  he  wus  led  be  a 
•d  *  Ah'tintixm  *  he 
tan's  like  a  post, — 


like  this.  At  the  word  *  StavH -at-ease  ' 
he  lets  himself  go  a  bit  an'  stan's  like 
this.  At  the  word  *  Stan^  easy^  he 
throws  himself  loose  entoirely.  Squ-a-d^ 
Vih-tintion  !  Now  then,  ban's  straight 
be  the  side,  heads  up,  heels  togither, 
chests  out,  bellies  in.  Phil  Brady, 
I*ve  seen  ijuts  in  me  day,  but  the 
likes  o'  you  I've  yit  to  meet.  You  an' 
James  Reilly  shud  be  spanchelled 
togither  like  a  pair  o'  goats  an'  turned 
out  to  grass.  Man  alive,  yir  gran'- 
mother  was  a  better  man  nor  you ! 
Have  ye  any  backbone  at  all  in  ye, 
avick,  or  are  ye  stuffed  wid  bran  ? " 
Terry  playfully  poked  the  unfortunate 
Phil  in  the  ribs.  Phil  lifted  his 
hand. 

"  Terry  Fitch,"  he  said,  "  none  o' 
yir  foolery  !  Quit  proddin'  me  or  I'll 
brek  yir  mouth  !  We've  had  too  much 
o'  yir  clack  the  night." 

Something  like  a  murmur  of  ap- 
proval ran  up  and  down  the  ranks. 
Terry  stepped  back. 

"Oho,"  he  said.  *»Oho!  Insub- 
ordination in  the  ranks  !  Impidence 
to  the  commandin'  officer !  Be  jabers, 
an'  I'll  tache  ye  a  lesson.  Stan'  forrad. 
Private  Brady  ! " 

"Divil  the  length  o'  me  big  toe, 
then  !  "  said  Phil. 

"  Private  Brady,"  said  Terry,  "  I 
give  ye  fair  wamin',  stan'  forrad,  or 
take  the  consequinces." 

"  Divil  a  step,"  said  Phil.  ''  Do  yir 
worst." 

Terry  put  down  his  cane,  settled  his 
cap  firmly  on  his  head,  and  walked  up 
to  Phil.  The  two  clenched,  and  before 
Phil  had  time  to  breathe  he  was 
sprawling  on  his  back  in  the  middle 
of  the  green. 

"  That's  better  nor  a  dale  o'  talk," 
said  Terry  as  he  picked  up  his  switch. 
"  SqvrOrdy  ah " 

But  before  the  order  was  finished, 
and  while  Private  Brady  was  yet  rest- 
ing on  the  grass,  the  river-guard  put 
his  head  over  the  wall  and  said, 
"  Whisht,  boys,  whisht !  but  there's 
three  men  joukin'  up  the  hill  be  the 
hedge." 

"  Squad,"  said  Terry,  **  stan'  fast." 
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eked  themselves  in 
»  run,  and  Terry 
rvations.     Hardly 
ack  when  the  road- 
over  the  wall  and 
rere  joukin'  up  the 
I©  hill.     Instantly 
nd  scrambling  up 
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nas  only  too  true; 
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and  there   across 
\  growl  was  heard, 
the    plantation." 
hered  together  and 
)t    the    rear-guard 
a  man  even  then 
r  edge  of  the  plan- 

I  on  all  sides  the 
m  pending.      Terry 

id,    "pick    up    yir 
the  ivy  on  the  top 

if terwards  Khamus 
"ance,  was  deserted. 
'  places  in  the  ivy 
saw  five  of  thie 
rough  the  broken 
bey  themselves  had 
itions  by  the  loop- 
presently  these  were 

II  at  last  eighteen 
Lnd  these  in  eon- 
moked  and  talked 
ifive  on  the  walls 
tight,  and  trembled. 
,ired  man,  with  a 
ft  up  the  hill  carry- 
entered  the  ruins, 
.  men,''  and  went 
r-turret.  There  he 
td  took  out  an  old 
.  red  tunic,  and  a 
n  gloves.  Then  he 
«w  off  his  trousers, 
loose  white  ducks, 
ents  into  the  bag. 
le  tunic  and  shako, 
stsh  across  his  right 
his  gloves,  and  thus 
t  on  the  moonlit 
3amuel  Mires,  late 


ses^eant  in  the  Lowth  Castle  In- 
fantry, a  disbanded  regiment  whose 
commander  and  owner  had  been  Lord 
Lowth,  and  whose  modest  motto  worn 
on  their  shakos  had  been  "  Croppies ,  Lie 
Doumr 

Pausing   about   the   middle  of   the 
green    Sergeant    Mires     cleared     his 
throat,  and  drawing  himself  erect  said, 
**  Men,  fall  in."     At  once  the  Eighteen 
pocketed   their    pipes,    the   fumes    of 
which  for  ten  minutes  or  SiO  had  set 
the   Bilboa   men   longing   among   the 
ivy,  and  drew  up  two  deep  before  the 
sergeant.    Their  movements  and  quick- 
ness  in   finding   their   places   showed 
that  they  had  drilled  before.     Terry 
Pitch's  opinion  of  the  squad  (if  indeed 
his  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  its  in- 
structor allowed  him  to  watch  it  at 
all),  probably  was  that  he  wished  his 
own  as  good.     The  Eighteen  certainly 
moved  as  ^ghteen  men;    they   w^e 
clumsy  and  slow ;  there  were  points 
for  the  satirist  about  eada,— ^fatness, 
leanness,  ugliness,  shapelessness ;  the 
mark  of  the  soldier  was  on  none  :  yet 
all  had  passed  from  that  stage  of  raw- 
ness which  marks  the  untrained  man. 
They  were   dressed  somewhat   better 
than  were  the  Bilboa  jmen,  and  their 
characteristics  were  such  that  had  the 
two  squads   been   mixed   an  outsidw 
could  have  separated   them   at    once. 
He  would  have  put  the  clean-shaven 
Irish  faces,  with  their  keen  features 
and  restless  eyes,  on  one  side,  on  the 
other  he  would  have  put  the  beards 
and  whiskers,  the  men  with  memories 
of  England  and  Scotland  in  their  looks. 

Sergeant  Mires  drew  a  book  from 
his  tunic  and  called  the  roll,  ticking 
off  the  names  of  those  who  answered 
"Here."  He  read  out  about  fifty 
names ;  then  he  called  the  squad  to 
attention. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  see  so  few  here  the 
night,"  he  said  in  a  clear  sharp  voice. 
"I  was  expectin'  more,  seein'  how 
fine  it  is.  I  hope  the  fallin'  off  won't 
continue,  an'  tl^it  all  o'  you'll  tell  yir 
neighbours  to  come  reg'lar  an'  often. 
Dis  any  o'  ye  know  why  they  haven't 
come  1 " 
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g  this  time  o*  the 
Tt  Young  ;  "  men 
an*  rise  early." 
)  another,'*  answered 
*  but  we  must  deny 
to  save  our  princi- 

ad  night,"  said  John 
a,lways  odd   jobs  to 

market-day,"  said 
people  must  sell  to 
bellies." 

said  big  Ned  Noble, 
jrful  thiisty  work." 
ith  their  sergeant, 
eyes  of  the  Twenty- 
le  ivy  at  the  thought 

'geant  Mires,  "what- 
cause,  I  hope  next 
11  be  better.  It's 
,  an'  it's  diseouragin' 
re  at  some  risk  to 
oe  loss  o'  precious 
e  s'ason  o'  the  year, 
say,  an'  not  have  a 

know  it's  no  good 
lalves.     What's  the 

steady  in  the  ranks 
:o  han'le  me  weapon 
iside  me*s  actin'  like 
there  now  ? " 
"  said  the  Eighteen. 
Shure  yi're  spakin' 

stay  away  because 
in'll    iver   happen," 

it,  ''  I'd  like  yis  to 
>  them  an'  tell  them 
blessed  who  has  his 
^e're  standin'  on  the 
10.  May  the  Lord 
its  !  But  if  it  does 
ght  asleep.  I  hear 
about.  People  say 
I'too."  TheTwenty- 
e  ivy  bent  all  their 

lid  James  Harper, 
^erywhere." 


"Talk's  nothin',"  said  Ned  Noble. 
**An'  if  so  be,  what  odds?  Eh,  what 
odds  ?  Let  them  drill  away ;  but  let 
them  keep  out  av  our  way  anyhow, 
drill  or  no  drill.     So  say  I." 

"  Easy,  easy  Ned,"  said  Sergeant 
Mires :  "  keep  down  yir  voice ;  it 
travels  far.  What  I  want  to  say  is 
this.  Bring  yir  neighbours  here,  that 
if  iver  the  day  should  come  that  we 
be  called  on  to  fight  an'  defend  our- 
selves an'  our  homes  from  onjust  op- 
pression, we  may  be  found  ready  to  do 
our  juty  an'  scatter  our  foes  like  chaff 
before  the  whirlwind." 

"  Hear,  hear,  hear,"  said  Ned  Noble, 
*^  that's  the  way  to  put  it !  Trust  in 
God  an'  keep  yir  powder  dry,  me  boys  ! 
For  weWe  the  Boy 8^^  he  chanted  in 
a  deep  voice,  **  that  fear  no  noise,  an* 
niver  will  surren-dur  I  " 

All  this  time  the  Bilboa  men  were 
wearying  on  the  wall.  They  dared  not 
shift  a  leg  for  fear  of  loosening  a  stone 
or  rustling  the  ivy.  Mr.  Dooley,  in 
particular,  resting  as  he  was  in  a  half- 
lying  posture  leaning  on  one  hand  and 
grasping  ivy  stems  with  the  other,  was 
terribly  uncomfortable.  His  limbs 
were  cramped,  his  back  ached,  his 
great  body  felt  full  of  pains.  He 
longed  for  the  drill  to  begin  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  shift  his 
position.  Would  they  never  cease 
talking  ! 

Then  Ned  Graham's  voice  arose  and 
Mr.  Dooley  felt  that  his  chance  had 
come.  Slowly  he  rolled  his  body  over, 
slipped  on  a  sloping  stone,  broke  his 
hold  on  the  ivy,  and  went  with  a  crash 
to  the  ground  outside.  As  he  fell  he 
clutched  at  the  ivy  and  roared. 

There  was  a  sudden  scurry  inside 
the  walls,  a  sound  of  feet  clumping  on 
the  grass  as  the  Bilboa  men  slipped 
from  the  walls,  and — the  Twenty-five 
to  the  river,  the  Eighteen  to  the  road, 
— both  squads  took  to  their  heels  and 
fled. 
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of  Canon  Law  complained  to  the  au- 
thorities   that   they   could   not   make 
themselves  heard  by  their  students  for 
the  noise   outside.     Estienne's   estab- 
lishment  would   appear  no  doubt   to 
modern  eyes  of  very  moderate  dimen- 
sions.    The  workshop  was  on  the  upper 
story,  where  there  was  more  light  than 
below.       It    contained    perhaps    four 
presses,    of    rough    and    simple    con- 
struction,   at    which    from   fifteen   to 
twenty  workmen  were  employed.     The 
compositors  were  generally  Germans  or 
Flemings.    The  spell  of  the  Renaissance 
had    early    fallen     upon    the    young 
printer,  and  it  held  him  captive  almost 
till  the  end  of  his  life.     Absorbed  by 
that  passionate  love  of  literature  which 
finds  so  many  striking  illustrations  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
he    gave    himself    from   his   boyhood 
wholly  to   his   art.      "  I   can   say   in 
truth,"  he  writes  at  a  time  when  his 
prosperous  days  were  over,  "  that  my 
spirit  has  always  been  free.      I  have 
never  served  for  money.     God  made  it 
as  natural  for  me  to  work  as  for  the 
birds  to  fly."     The  amount  of  labour 
he  expended  upon  his  impressions  was 
enormous.     Every  line  passed  finally 
under  his  own  eye ;  and  when  he  was 
engaged  in  correcting  proofs  he  suffered 
no      interruption      however      urgent. 
There  is  a  legend  that  the  King,  coming 
to  see  him  at  one   of   these   anxious 
periods,  was  told  that  no  one  dared  to 
announce  his  arrival ;  his  Majesty,  like 
meaner  mortals,  must  wait  the  printer's 
leisure.      Not  satisfied  with  his  own 
careful  criticism  Estienne  was  accus- 
tomed, it  is  said,  to  exhibit  his  sheets 
in  a  public  place,  offering  a  reward  to 
anybody  who  could  detect  an  error  in 
them.      This   anecdote  is  perhaps  no 
more  authentic  than  the  other ;  but  the 
strenuous    striving    after     perfection 
which  they  both  illustrate  was  certainly 
Estienne's  dominant  idea. 
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third  and  last  edition  in  1543.  He  re- 
ceived rather  unwelcome  evidence  of 
its  merits  from  foreign  publishers  who 
printed  and  sold  the  Thesaurus  without 
regard  to  the  sacred  ness  of  literary 
property,  and  with  alterations  and 
additions  which  vexed  the  soul  of  the 
scholarly  printer. 

Great  as  were  the  improvements 
already  effected  in  the  art  of  printing, 
a  wide  field  still  remained  for  typo- 
graphical enterprise.  The  printer  no 
longer  endeavoured  to  imitate  the 
handwriting  of  the  manuscripts  he 
was  engaged  on  as  closely  as  possible. 
The  various  old  letterings  were 
already  superseded  by  the  more  read- 
able Roman  type,  and  by  the  graceful 
running  hand  introduced  by  the  elder 
Aldus  and  called  Italic.  But  the  re- 
production of  Greek  and  Oriental 
characters  still  presented  grave 
difficulties  to  the  printer,  and  the 
copyist  held  this  field  successfully 
against  him  for  many  years.  The 
first  Greek  book  printed  in  France 
did  not  appear  till  1507,  and  the  type 
was  clumsy  and  defective.  Nor  was 
the  mechanical  difficulty  the  only 
obstacle  to  progress.  The  Church 
considered  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  distinctly  dangerous  ;  to  be 
proficient  in  either  was  to  incur  a 
suspicion  of  heterodoxy.  When 
Francis  I.  in  1531  founded  the  New 
College  with  a  curriculum  consisting 
at  first  only  of  the  three  tongues, 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  met 
with  vehement  opposition  from  the 
College  of  Theologians,  and  the  worst 
possible  consequences  to  faith  and 
morals  were  predicted.  The  King 
however  established  his  college,  and 
books  of  course  were  required  to 
supplement  the  teaching  of  the 
professors.  The  celebrated  engraver 
Garamond  was  commissioned  by 
Francis  in  1538  to  cut  a  set  of  Greek 
types ;  and  Conrad  N6obar  was  ap- 
pointed first  printer  of  Greek  to  the 
King.  When  Neobar  killed  himself 
by  overwork  two  years  later,  Robert 
Estienne  succeeded  to  the  honourable 
post ;  he  had  akeady  received  the  title 
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of  the  Scriptures,  more  beautiful  than 
any  that  had  yet  been  given  to  the 
public.     In  1528  he  brought  out  his 
first  entire  Bible,  a  fine  Latin  folio ; 
the  second  edition  of  it  appeared  four 
years  after,  enriched  by  explanatory 
notes.     The  Sorbonne  was  again  loud 
in  its  denunciation  of  the  printer  and 
his  book.     His  notes  were  declared  to 
contain  "  worse  doctrine  than  that  of 
Luther,"  and  it  was  only  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  King  that  he  escaped 
the  heavy  penalties  with  which  he  was 
freely  threatened.     His  opponents,  ex- 
asperated by  the  tenacity  with  which 
he  held  on  his  perilous  way,  redoubled 
their    efforts   to   destroy  him.     They 
made  sudden  raids  upon  his  workshop 
in  the  hope  of  finding  compromising 
papers.     They  accused  him  so  fiercely 
and    persistently   that   Robert   could 
only  secure  his  safety  by  personal  ap^ 
peals  to  the  King.     He  complains  bit- 
terly of  the  valuable  time  he  wasted 
in   thus  wandering  after  the  Court  : 
"How   often,"  he   says,    *nhey  have 
cried  rejoicing,    *  It  is  all  over  with 
him ;  he  cannot  escape  us   now ;  the 
King  cannot  save  him  if  he  would  !  *  " 
In  1545  with  the  appearance  of  a 
new    Latin    Bible   and   commentary, 
matters  came  to  a  crisis.     There  was 
great  exultation  in  the  enemy's  camp 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  was  the 
work  of   no  less  a  heretic  than   Leo 
Juda,  the  Zwinglian  pastor  of  Zurich  ; 
and  that  the  notes  were  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  Calvinism.      Summoned  to 
reply  to  these   charges   Estienne   de- 
clared coolly  that  as  to  the  translation, 
he  had  selected  it  because  it  was  the 
best  Latin  version  he  could  find  ;  as 
to  the    comments,  so  far  from  being 
derived    from   any   suspected    source, 
they   had    been    gathered    from    the 
Hebrew  lectures  given  by  the  learned 
Francis  Vatable.     The  Sorbonne  was 
dissatisfied  with  this  explanation  and 
appealed   to  the  professor,   who   has- 
tened to  disclaim  any  connection  with 
Estienne's  commentary.     It  has  been 
asserted  that  Estienne's  statement  was 
correct,  but  that  Vatable  in  the  cir- 
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Francis  I.  died  in  1547.  The  new 
King,  Henry  II.,  was  very  well  affected 
towards  the  printer,  but  he  feared  and 
hated  the  Reform  movement.  Soon 
after  his  accession  it  was  forbidden  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  goods  and  life  to 
print  or  sell  any  book  relating  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures  which  had  not  been 
previously  examined  by  the  Faculty 
of  Theology.  He  granted  Estienne 
special  letters  patent  authorising  him 
to  continue  his  work,  but  the  printer 
did  not  place  a  very  high  value  on 
these  documents.  A  prince  whose 
chief  counsellors  were  Diane  de  Poitiers 
and  the  Guises,  was  not  likely  to  prove 
a  very  constant  protector. 

In  the  midst  of  Robert's  anxieties 
he  finished  (1550)  printing  a  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  which  may  per- 
haps be  considered  his  masterpiece. 
In  the  margin  he  placed  the  different 
readings  which  his  son  Henry  had 
gathered  from  fifteen  different  manu- 
scripts. This  folio  is  unrivalled  for 
the  beauty  of  its  workmanship ;  it  is 
still  more  interesting  in  modern  eyes 
because  its  text  became  generally  ac- 
cepted, and  is  substantially  our  present 
Greek  Testament. 

He  had  now  repented  of  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  the  Faculty,  and  con- 
sulted the  Grand  Almoner  again  as  to 
whether  he  might  venture  on  selling 
his  beautiful  folio  without  reference 
to  it.  The  Almoner  warned  him 
severely  against  doing  any  such  thing, 
telling  him  that  he  was  ung  orguilleux. 
Estienne  reluctantly  carried  his 
treasure  to  the  Doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  as  they  sat  in  solemn  conclave 
in  the  Maturin  Chapel.  The  Doctors 
bade  him  leave  the  book  with  them 
that  two  of  their  number,  who  were 
wise  in  Greek,  might  examine  it. 
Estienne  waited  a  month  and  was 
then  summoned  to  hear  the  decision. 
**  I  went  in  to  them  the  more  cheer- 
fully," he  observes,  "  since  it  seemed 
likely  it  would  be  for  the  last  time." 
"  Well,  sir,"  he  inquired  of  the  Presi- 
dent, ^^  is  the  book  to  pass  ?  What  am 
I  to  say  of  it  to  the  King  ?  "  "  These 
gentlemen,"     replied     the    President 
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he  had  at  last  openly  embraced.  The 
first  book  printed  by  him  at  Geneva  is 
an  edition  of  Calvin's  Christian  In- 
stitutes. Other  theological  works  fol- 
lowed and  more  versions  of  the  Bible. 
We  owe  to  Estienne  the  doubtful  ad- 
vantage of  our  present  division  of  the 
New  Testament  into  verses. 

Estienne  had  been  three  years  in 
Geneva  when  the  city  was  agitated  by 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Servetus. 
There  is  no  page  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  which  modern  Protestants 
would  so  gladly  erase ;  but  at  the  time 
the  incident  did  not  lack  apologists. 
Indeed  in  the  eyes  of  Calvin's  con- 
temporaries it  hardly  required  apo- 
logy. Estienne  was  among  the  many 
good  men  who  sincerely  believed  that 
the  Spanish  philosopher  had  well  de- 
served his  tragic  fate  ;  and  it  was  from 
his  press  that  Beza's  treatise  De  Hceri- 
ticis  Gladio  Puniendis  was  issued. 

Robert  Estienne  died  in  1559,  worn 
out  by  a  life  of  arduous  and  unre- 
mitting labour.  He  disinherited  his 
younger  sons  Robert  and  Charles, 
who  had  refused  to  adopt  his  new 
creed,  and  who,  against  his  wish,  **  had 
returned  to  the  place  whence  by  the 
grace  of  God  he  had  brought  them 
out."  He  left  his  new  presses  to  his 
eldest  son  who  had  long  been  his 
devoted  assistant,  in  the  belief  that 
Henry  would  continue  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  the  house.  How  well  this 
confidence  was  justified  is  proved  by 
the  later  annals  of  the  family. 

Robert's  death  was  widely  regretted 
by  those  best  fitted  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  his  work.  The  stately  eulogy 
pronounced  over  him  by  the  historiau 
De  Thou  is  a  fine  recognition  of  the 
services  which  the  printer,  according 
to  his  light,  had  rendered  to  God  and 
his  generation.  "  He  was  unsurpassed 
in  keenness  of  judgment,  in  accuracy, 
in  diligence,  and  in  the  perfection  to 
which  he  brought  his  art ;  and  to  him 
therefore  not  France  alone  but  all 
Christendom  owes  more  than  his 
country  ever  owed  to  the  bravest  of 
her  generals."  ' 
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therefore  it  is  impossible  to  say  if  he, 
like  other  great  men,  owed  his  strong 
characteristics  to  her.  When  he  be- 
came famous,  and  estates  were  given 
to  him  as  retaining  fees,  the  lawyers, 
in  making  up  his  title-deeds,  could  say 
nothing  more  stately  of  his  father  than 
that  he  was  vir  respectabilis.  By  that 
time,  however,  the  swineherd's  son  was 
a  man  to  be  addressed  as  "  your  Magni- 
ficence." A  pedigree  was  then  of  the 
less  consequence  to  him  since  Vis- 
conti,  Duke  of  Milan,  had  given  him 
leave  to  use  his  own  heraldic  bear- 
ings. But  the  taint  of  mean  blood 
clung  to  him  ;  and  in  the  height  of 
his  glory,  not  the  possession  of  a 
palace  in  Venice,  one  countship  in 
Piedmont  and  another  in  the  Vene- 
tian State,  many  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritories here  and  there,  and  an  in- 
credible store  of  golden  ducats,  could 
make  his  contemporaries  forgetful  of 
his  father's  pigs.  A  Venetian  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  offered  one  of  his 
daughters  as  a  bride  refused  her  point- 
blank  because  of  her  mean  origin ; 
and  this,  although  her  mother  was  a 
Visconti. 

While  yet  a  boy  (but  twelve  years 
old  according  to  some)  Carmagnola 
was  snatched  away  from  his  peaceful 
work*  among  the  swine,  and  enrolled 
as  a  soldier  in  a  troop  of  Facino  Cane 
the  condottiere.  He  was  a  stout,  hand- 
some lad,  and  for  his  good  fortune 
he  won  the  affections  of  young  Filippo 
Visconti,  several  years  his  junior, 
who  was  by  and  by  besieged  in 
Pa  via  and  aided  in  his  defence  by 
Facino  and  his  men.  They  were 
rough  times.  Filippo's  father,  Gian 
Galeazzo,  had,  at  his  death  in  1402, 
left  two  little  sons  as  his  heirs.  But 
might  was  right  in  those  days ;  the 
boys  could  do  nothing  in  opposition 
to  the  burly,  mailed  captains-at-arms 
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it  does  not  palliate 
^ct  of  barbarity, 
fcde  was,  thanks  to 
of  triumph  for 
piece  his  father's 
3d  away  from  each 
lings.  His  general 
sful ;  it  mattered 
[tted  against ;  even 
confess  him  con- 
Id.  Their  sturdy 
ttred  the  Italians 
^  were  utterly  dis- 


comfited near  Bellinzonain  1422.  This 
was  one  of  the  few  bloody  battles  of 
that  day.     As  a  rule,  the  art  of  war 
was  then  practised  with  a  little  too 
much  regard   for  rules ;  it  was  hide 
and    seek    behind    specific    bulwarks 
rather    than    warfare.      As    Voltaire 
says,    the   soldiers  of   the   land  were 
distributed    between    such   and  suoh 
condottieri  as  if  they  were  professional 
harvesters.      The    captain  of   merce- 
naries upon  one  side  tried  his  best  to 
out-manoeuvre  the   captain  of  merce- 
naries on  the  other  side.     If   he  suc- 
ceeded in   getting  the  enemy  into  a 
corner    from   which    they   could    not 
escape,  except  by  a  desperate  engage- 
ment absurd  to  think  of,  he  sent  off  a 
bombastic  tale  of  victory  to  his  em- 
ployers, and  asked  for  an  increase  of 
pay.      And   to   make   sure    that    his 
success  should  furnish  no  excuse  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  signing 
of  treaties  of  peace  (which  meant  dis- 
missal),  he  straightway  shook  h$inds 
with  the  captive  general,  and  set  him 
and  his  army  at  liberty,  so  that  the 
campaign  might  be  continued.     This 
was  the  light  in  which  the  condottieri 
viewed  their  responsibilities.     Nor  was 
it  difficult  to  live  through  a  career  of 
battles  without   a   wound,  at  a  time 
when  such  counsel  as   the   following 
was  esteemed  sage  enough  to  offer  to 
the     stripling    soldier :     *^  You    must 
know  that  to  secure  yourself  against 
artillery,  you  must  be  either  out  of  its 
reach,  or  behind  a  wall,  or  behifid  a 
rampart.     And,  moreover,  see  that  the 
wall  be  thick  enough,"  <fec.,  &c.     But 
when  a  Swiss  army  was  in  the  field 
there   was    likely   to    be    bloodshed. 
And  so  here  by  Bellinzona  not  fewer 
than  a  thousand  men  lay  dead  in  the 
evening.      Compared   to   Lutzen    and 
Gravelotte    this    is    trivial    enough; 
but  it  was  terrible  in  the  extreme  to 
an  Italian  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Carmagnola  of  course  shared  his 
young  master's  triumphs.  Filippo 
gave  him  a  Visconti  to  wife,  and  also 
a  coat-of-arms.  Further,  he  assured 
him  that  he  held  both  the  keys  of  his 
heart,  so  dear  was  he  to  him.     ^*\Ve 
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1419,  "to  have 
rthy  a  hero,  and 

and  welcome  to 
s  of  State  he  was 
lor,"  and  in  times 
ificent  lord  the 
leader  of  the 
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;  entry  into  the 
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ktion  of  this  base- 
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1  Malatesta  might 
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y  this  grown  into 
Duldered    man    of 

accustomed  and 

of  command.  His 
still  characterised 
'  rubicund  rather 

youthful  David, 
temperate,  or  in- 
on  vices  of  men 
1  epoch.  Though 
;o  mark  him  as  a 
ither  glutton,  nor 
:  of  love."  Repro- 
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his  soldiers  bore 
ason  why  he  was 
est  captain  of  his 

cruel  by  nature, 
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)pen  throughout  a 
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IT  miserable  pris- 
the  hands  of  two 
len  sent  back  into 
r  dead  fists  slung 

Later,  when  the 
id  made  him  the 
was  charged  with 
or  talking  falsely 


about  the  results  of  one  of  his  battles  ; 
and  also  with  shoeing  an  unhappy 
farrier  who  had  omitted  to  perform 
that  operation  on  the  horse  of  one 
of  his  knights.  This  is  certainly  a 
sorry  list  of  misdeeds.  But  it  is 
the  list  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  actions 
were  wrought  in  moments  of  passion. 
In  that  bad  age,  very  few  men  would 
have  come  off  better,  after  exercising 
a  sway  of  life  and  death  like  his  for 
a  score  of  years. 

The  battle  of  Bellinzona  is  a  dividing 
mark  in  Carmagnola's  history.  He 
had  worked  well  for  Filippo.  The  shy 
young  prince  who  ten  years  before 
had,  at  Pavia,  accepted  him  for  a 
champion,  was  now  as  substantial  a 
Duke  of  Milan  as  his  father  before 
him.  It  was  all  Carmagnola's  doing  ; 
and  the  war  of  consolidation  being 
finished,  the  great  condottiere  was  sent 
to  Genoa  (the  latest  of  his  acquisitions) 
to  act  as  vice-regent. 

Filippo  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan, 
was  a  mean  man.  Muratori  called 
him  **a  prince  who  breaks  on  the 
morrow  his  promises  of  to-day,  vin- 
dictive and  ambitious,  and  a  master  in 
plots  and  subtleties."  He  lived  a  life 
of  seclusion  in  Milan,  suspecting  all 
men,  loving  to  hear  evil  of  those  he 
knew.  The  few  courtiers  with  whom 
he  was  intimate  had  characters  that 
did  not  put  him  out  of  humour  with 
himself.  Certain  astrologers  were 
chief  among  them,  and  their  influence 
over  him  was  such  that  af.ter  a  time 
his  life  was  wholly  regulated  by  their 
advice,  and  that  of  the  stars.  When 
the  moon  was  in  conjunction,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  chamber  from  every- 
body. This  was  the  nature  of  the 
man  for  whom  Carmagnola  fought  and 
won  his  battles. 

With  such  material  to  work  upon, 
it  was  easy  for  Carmagnola's  enemies 
at  Milan  to  bring  him  into  disrepute 
with  his  master.  The  astrologers  were 
against  him,  and  so  were  the  courtiers 
who  had  readiest  access  to  Filippo. 
They  warned  the  Duke  that  the  son  of 
the  swineherd  had  become  formidable 
to  the  state.     Thus,  while  Carmagnola 
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ning  the  city  with 
his  credit  was  be- 
.11  this  was  not  to 
it  it  would  have 
Carmagnola  borne 
it.  He  knew  his 
d  yet  he  was  loyal 
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the  city  of  the  lagoons.  Filippo,  who 
knew  what  was  revolving  in  his  mind 
(whether  assisted  in  his  knowledge  by 
the  stars  or  his  own  power  of  pre- 
science), tried  to  catch  him  by  the  way, 
but  failed.  He  solaced  himself  by  con- 
fiscating all  Carmagnola' s  estates,  and 
taking  possession  of  his  late  captain- 
general's  wife  and  children. 

Carmagnola  arrived  in  Venice  on 
February  23rd,  1425.  One  can  imagine 
with  what  discreet  respect  he  was 
welcomed.  Rumour  whispered  many 
tales  about  the  reason  of  his  coming, 
but  this  excellent  city  of  shopkeepers 
was  more  concerned  with  knowing  how 
his  presence  could  be  turned  to  the 
most  profitable  business  account.  "  It 
appears  that  he  has  plenty  of  money 
with  him,"  writes  Sanudo  in  his  diary 
of  that  day.  Nothing  more  need  have 
been  known  to  assure  him  a  pleasant 
reception  in  Venice.  But  when  it  was 
also  discovered  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  lead  an 
army  that  might  annex  new  lands  to 
the  State,  and  open  new  markets  for 
the  merchants  of  the  Rial  to,  then  he 
was  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  not  loud 
but  deep.  He  was  lodged  in  the  palace 
of  the  Patriarch,  and  the  Senate  dis- 
cussed many  important  matters  with 
him.  It  was  notoriously  difficult  to 
persuade  the  Venetians  to  engage  in 
war  ;  but  clearly  this  was  an  excellent 
opportunity. 

Five  years  ere  this  Carmagnola  had 
chanced  to  become  a  bondholder  of  the 
Venetian  State,  so  that  he  did  not 
stand  towards  them  as  an  entire 
stranger.  There  had  been  some  oppo- 
sition in  the  Senate  when  he  applied 
for  this  privilege.  Visconti  was  almost 
a  natural  enemy  to  Venice :  he  was  then 
the  most  potent  man  in  Visconti' s 
Duchy ;  and  "  the  honour  and  favour  of 
being  a  creditor  of  the  State  was  in 
those  days  not  granted  to  every  one." 
But  in  the  end  he  was  inscribed  in  the 
register  of  the  great  council  as  licensed 
to  advance  to  Venice  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  thousand  ducats,  at  the 
interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Perhaps  Carmagnola  had  had  forebod- 
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ith  Viscontj,  whose 
)ly  to  know  to  the 
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obstinate  wrestling 
m  Carmagnola  and 
contract  of  service 
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to  be  made  captain- 
powers.     "  But," 
be,  "  we  thank  God 
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le  same  thing, 
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1  Venice  had  hither- 
e  briskly  dispersed 
1  the  part  of  Vis- 
poison    him    soon 
at    Treviso.      He 
lib   brought   within 


**  two  fingers'  length  "  of  death.  The 
Podest^  of  Treviso  arrested  the  rogues, 
and  the  rack  made  them  t«U  tales  of 
Filippo.  The  Senate  do  not  dissem- 
ble their  gratification.  Now  they  feel 
that  they  can  trust  themselves  wholly 
in  Carmagnola' s  strong  hands,  which 
they  are  sure  must  itch  for  vengeance. 
They  send  a  doctor  of  fame  from 
Padua  to  take  charge  of  the  valuable 
patient.  And  When  the  Podesta,  an- 
xious about  conventionalities,  writes 
to  ask  how  he  is  to  punish  the  would- 
be  poisoners,  the  Senate  hasten  to 
reply  that  the  Count  Carmagnola  is 
to  be  regarded  as  quite  other  than  a 
private  person ;  that  an  attempt 
against  the  life  of  one  so  precious  to 
them  ('*and  in  the  receipt  of  five 
hundred  ducats  a  month ")  is  high 
treason  against  Venice  herself;  and 
that  the  culprits  must  be  duly  tor- 
tured, and  afterwards  be  beheaded  or 
hanged  by  the  throat  according  to 
their  dignity. 

This  was  in  August,  1425.  Six 
months  later,  when  war  has  loomed 
near  (no  need  to  say  why  or  where- 
fore, since  any  excuse  served  in  those 
days),  Carmagnola  is  created  captain- 
general,  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  our  holy  pro- 
tector Mark  the  Evangelist."  Further, 
his  pay  is  increased  to  a  thousand 
ducats  a  month  during  the  cam- 
paign, without  prejudice  to  the  many 
agreeable  perquisites  which  the  sack 
of  cities  and  the  ransom  of  illustrious 
captives  may  be  expected  to  provide  in 
addition. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  heartiness 
with  which  thenceforward  Venice  made 
Carmagnola's  interests  her  own.  The 
Doge  himself  was  really  a  less  serious 
figure  in  the  State.  Before  the  armies 
of  Venice  and  Milan  met  in  the  field, 
when  there  was  the  shadow  of  a  hope 
that  war  might  be  averted,  the  Senate, 
among  other  demands  upon  Visconti, 
included  the  inexorable  one  that  her 
captain-generars  wife  and  children 
Aiould  be  permitted  to  rejoin  him,  and 
that  the  attainder  should  be  removed 
from  his  estates.     Indeed,  the  coun- 
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the  ally  of  Venice, 
Looa  that  the  Senate 
much  of    Oarmag- 

less,  they  per- 
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for  Venice,  also 
lis  Magnificence^." 
.  certain  city,  Car- 
i  Gonzaga's  herald 


permission  to  accompany  his  own 
herald  to  treat  for  the  surrender. 
This  was  held  to  be  a  o^nsummate 
piece  of  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the 
swineherd's  son.  Gonzaga's  angry 
tongue  sounded  from  the  battle-field 
to  Venice,  and  Tolentino,  of  the  Flor- 
entine contingent,  joined  voice  with 
Gonzaga.  The  Senate  were  as  nervous 
as  old  women  when  they  heard  what 
was  happening,  and  they  implored 
their  provveditori  (who  were  with 
Carmagnola  as  spies  and  counsellors, 
in  combination)  to  keep  the  peace  at 
all  costs.  Their  great  commander 
was  to  be  humoured  to  the  top  of  his 
bent,  so  long  as  he  won  battles. 
"  What,"  they  cry,  "  can  be  more  im- 
prudent than  to  disturb  him  at  such 
a  time  ?  Remember  he  has  the  army 
of  the  State  under  his  control,  and 
therefore  the  State  herself,  and  all  of 
us,  in  his  power.  Do  but  think  what 
he  might  do  if  the  whim  should  seize 
him  ! "  And  so  the  provveditori  were 
to  set  their  faces  very  sternly  against 
all  chatter  to  his  detriment.  Gonzaga 
was  exhorted  to  make  the  best  of  such 
slights  as  might  be  put  upon  him, 
whether  real  or  imaginary.  The 
Senate  also  write  to  Carmagnola  him- 
self on  the  subject.  They  caress  him  in 
fluent  if  not  very  elegant  Latin  phrases. 
He  is  soothed  by  them,  patted  on  the 
back,  and  offered  dainty  sugar-plums 
for  his  further  encouragement.  "  If 
our  business  continues  to  prosper  in 
the  charge  of  your  Magnificence," 
they  observe,  "  we  shall  be  willing  to 
bestow  upon  your  Magnificence  a  cosy 
nest  of  a  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Adda,  wherein  you  may  by  <and  by, 
happily  and  in  tranquillity,  live  out 
the  remainder  of  your  days." 

There  was  one  other  matter  about 
which  they  were  anxious.  Visconti 
had  begun  to  send  messengers  into 
Carmagnola's  camp,  on  a  pretence  of 
treating  for  peace.  "  Whatever  your 
Magnificence  does,"  write  the  Senate, 
"  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  emis- 
saries. Advise  us  of  the  receipt  of 
all  the  Duke's  letters,  and  leave  the 
matter   with   us.      You,    who    know 
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3  honest  governors, 
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ber, and,  having  won  another  battle  or 
two  (of  no  particular  importance,  ex- 
cept as  material  for  a  brag),  he  settles 
himself  composedly  for  the  winter. 
The  Senate  do  not  delay  to  render 
thanks  to  God  for  these  several  victo- 
ries, and  to  express  to  Carmagnola  their 
obb'gations  for  bis  diligence  in  their 
service. 

The  campaign  ended  in  a  manner 
which,  upon  the  whole,  justified  Venice 
in  being  proud  of  having  Carmagnola 
for  a  captain-general.  Visconti  had 
lost  all  down  the  line  of  his  territory 
where  it  was  conterminous  with  that 
of  V  enice.  The  Pope  was  besought  to 
negotiate  a  truce  for  him ;  that 
Pope  of  whom  the  Florentines,  who 
loved  him  not,  sang  so  ribaldly. 

Papa  Martino 

Non  vale  un  qiiattrino — 

"  Pope  Martin  is  not  worth  a  farthing." 
And,  thanks  to  Rome,  a  treaty  was 
duly  signed  in  1427.  Visconti  had 
some  cause  to  be  out  of  temper  with 
the  astrologers  and  those  courtiers 
whose  envy  of  Carmagnola  had  put 
enmity  between  him  and  his  general. 
But  he  had  not  the  least  intention  in 
life  of  observing  the  peace  a  day  longer 
than  he  need.  He  wanted  breathing- 
time  ;  that  was  all.  He  sent  word  to 
Sigismund  (who  was  always  coming, 
but  never  came  to  his  assistance)  to 
make  haste  and  bring  his  Germans 
through  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  to 
take  Venice  in  flank.  That  was  to  be 
the  signal  for  a  revival  of  the  war. 
And  he  laughed  with  Cardinal  Orsino, 
who  had  managed  the  treaty,  at  the 
preposterous  idea  that  he  should  con- 
sider it,  or  aught  else  of  the  kind, 
binding  upon  him.  A  viper  was  Vis- 
conti's  crest,  and  his  subtlety  and 
wriggling  capacity  were  worthy  of  his 
emblem. 

It  is  rather  dull  in  these  days  to 
read  about  battles  in  which  we  have 
no  manner  of  personal  or  even  national 
interest,  and  especially  when  the  re- 
sults were  neither  very  sanguinary  nor 
very  sensational.  Carmagnola' s  career 
therefore  appeals  to  notice  more  for 
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lure, — nothing  less  than  Milan  itself, 
if  he  could  take  it.  But  by  that  time 
they  had  grave  suspicion  of  him,  and 
it  was  ruse  for  ruse. 

The  best  of  the  campaigning  season 
of  1427  passed  with  no  great  credit 
either  to  Carmagnola  or  Visconti's 
generals.  The  Venetians  grew  im- 
patient again.  Come  what  might, 
they  must  have  their  money's  worth 
recouped  to  them.  And  so,  as  if  once 
more  to  pacify  them,  on  October  12th, 
Carmagnola  wins  the  battle  of  Mac- 
lodio ;  a  victory,  which,  had  he  pushed 
it  to  its  farthest  results,  mighty  have 
brought  him  to  the  lordship  of  Milan 
in  a  month.  His  army  mustered 
eighteen  thousand  cavalry  and  eight 
thousand  infantry ;  Visconti,  under 
Carlo  Malatesta  (the  scurrilous  youth 
who  had  jested  about  Carmagnola  and 
the  ass's  head),  numbered  only  twelve 
thousand  horse  and  six  thousand  foot. 
The  odds  therefore  were  vastly  in 
Carmagnola's  favour,  apart  from  the 
enormous  advantage  that  he,  as  a 
veteran,  had  over  an  impetuous  strip- 
ling like  Malatesta.  But  this  was  not 
all.  Carmagnola  had  entrenched  him- 
self in  a  wonderfully  safe  nook ;  he 
was  girded  by  marshes  and  dykes  and 
ditches,  through  which  but  one  or  two 
tracks  ran  like  threads  towards  his 
camp.  Such  was  the  position  Mala- 
testa was  foolhardy  enough  to  attack. 
The  Venetian  archers  posted  behind 
the  tall  reeds  of  the  swamp  had  the 
enemy  much  at  their  mercy,  as  they 
floundered  through  the  bog  on  their 
way  to  defeat.  It  was  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  for  Carmagnola  to  sur- 
round •  an  army  thus  circumstanced ; 
and  when  the  battle  was  at  an  end, 
he  had  about  ten  thousand  prisoners 
in  his  hands. 

There  are  various  accounts  of  this 
battle,  differing  much  from  each  other, 
so  that  it  is  nearly  as  difficult  to  know 
exactly  how  it  was  fought  as  to  know 
who  won  at  Sherriffmuir.  Again, 
opinions  differ  greatly  as  to  Carmag- 
nola's  disposal  of  his  prisoners,  and 
the  number  of  them.  They  are  reckoned 
at  five,  eight,  ten  and  twelve  thousand ; 
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Carmagnola  did  nothing  more  for 
Venice  after  Maclodio.  He  continued 
at  the  head  of  her  armies,  but  all  his 
energy  seemed  spent.  Visconti  craved 
and  obtained  a  truce  in  1428.  He 
was  grievously  damaged  even  by 
Carmagnola' s  dilettante  method  of 
warfare.  Sigismund,  to  whom  he 
never  tired  of  appeaUng,  was  slack  in 
responding  to  his  entreaties  for  aid. 
It  is  probable  that  Filippo  now  re- 
pented that  he  had  ill-used  the  potent 
condottiere,  and  put  all  his  tricks  in 
force  to  attach  him  afresh  to  his  own 
cause.  Even  while  the  negotiations 
are  pending,  his  messengers  come  and 
go  in  the  Venetian  camp  with  sundry 
plausible  excuses  on  their  tongues. 
There  is  no  documentary  evidence 
that  Carmagnola  was  cajoled  by  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  candour  itself 
in  telling  the  Senate  all  that  passes. 
**  Let  your  Magnificence  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them,"  the  Senate  implore 
him  again  and  again ;  and  it  really 
seems  that  he  obeyed  them.  In  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  devotion  to  them, 
the  treaty  of  1428  contains  the  condi- 
tion that  his  property  in  the  Milanese 
be  restored  to  him.  Carmagnola 
protests  that  he  wishes  now  to  re- 
nounce it  all,  and  to  own  no  lord  save 
Venice,  under  whose  protection  he 
determines  to  live  and  die.  But  the 
Senate  persists  in  its  generous 
resolves;  and  so,  in  August  1428, 
their  general  is  as  great  a  man  in  the 
land  of  their  enemy  as  in  the  Kepublic. 
It  was  a  perilous  piece  of  kindness. 
Knowing  the  nature  of  the  average 
condottiere,  they  would  have  done 
better  to  sever  rather  than  forge  any 
bonds  of  attachment  between  their 
general  and  Visconti. 

This  war  between  Venice  and  Milan 
has  been  regarded  as  nothing  more 
than  a  duel  between  Carmagnola  and 
Visconti.  At  the  outset,  perhaps  it 
had  something  of  the  character  of  a 
duel.  But  the  duellists  had  now 
tested  each  other's  strength  and  skill. 
Carmagnola  had  assuaged  what  per- 
sonal emnity  he  had  ever  cherished 
against  Eilippo;    but,  on  the  other 
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to  appease  him.  He  is  to  have  six 
thousand  ducats  a  year  while  the 
peace  lasts,  and  twelve  thousand  in 
time  of  war,  and  his  guard  is  to  be  in- 
creased to  two  thousand  horse  and  five 
'hundred  foot-soldiers.  They  welcome 
him  in  Venice  as  if  he  were  a  sovereign, 
the  Doge  and  Senate  receiving  him 
before  the  Basilica  in  the  presence  of 
a  multitude  of  the  holiday-making 
public ;  and  afterwards  they  go  in  a 
body  ito  his  palace  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  where  he  gives  them  a  notable 
dinner.  It  all  seems  very  simple,  and 
their  trust  in  him  the  very  climax  of 
innocence.  But  in  fact  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  worthy  counsel- 
lors who  sat  at  his  table  in  their 
scarlet  and  sables,  and  did  not  dis- 
semble their  admiration  of  him,  were 
not  even  the  peers  in  astuteness  of 
Visconti  himself.  They  fondled  their 
captain-general  with  an  almost  maud- 
lin show  of  affection  ;  but  who  can 
tell  what  they  said  of  him  and  their 
intentions  towards  him  in  those  dread- 
ful inner  council  chambers  of  the  ducal 
palace  ?  He  was  merely  a  shuttle 
cock  j  and  when  one  or  other  of  the 
players  began  to  tire  of  him  he  was 
sure  to  fall. 

His  fall  in  fact  was  inevitable,  but 
it  was  a  lingering  one.  Venice  gave 
him  every  chance  to  stand  firm ;  but 
his  own  fatal  nature  resisted  these 
opportunities.  In  the  third  and  last 
campaign,  she  proposed  to  attack 
Visconti  by  water  and  land  with 
vigour  that  promised  to  be  irresistible. 
Her  fleet  sailed  up  the  Po,  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  Carmagnola  who  led 
the  land  army.  Her  sailors  were 
accustomed  to  win  sea-battles,  and 
Carmagnola  had  never  yet  been  de- 
feated. Conceive  then  how  she  was 
likely  to  receive  the  news  that  came 
to  her  by  two  dolorous  posts  :  first,  of 
an  ambuscade  in  which  her  general 
had  lost  a  thousand  of  her  cavalry; 
and,  some  weeks  later,  of  a  river-battle 
in  which  all  her  ships  save  six  were 
sunk  or  taken,  about  eight  thousand  of 
her  soldiers  being  captured  and  over 
two  thousand  killed,  and  from  which 
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And  to  all  this  Carmagnola  was 
dumb.  He  lived  a  placid  domestic 
life  with  his  wife  and  children,  safe  in 
a  palace  of  Brescia,  and  left  Filippo  to 
do  what  he  pleased.  It  was  un- 
pardonable. Without  doubt  public 
opinion  in  Venice  was  now  all  against 
him.  We  may  be  sure  there  was 
daily  talk  of  him  in  the  council 
chamber,  and  discussion  about  the 
evidence  of  his  criminality.  But  one 
other  chance  of  salvation  remained  to 
him.  The  Germans  were  coming  at 
last  from  the  north,  to  attack  Venetian 
territory  in  flank  The  Senate  sent 
two  new  proweditori  to  Carmagnola, 
exhorting  him  to  move  against  this 
fresh  enemy.  Nor  did  they  utter  one 
word  of  distrust  or  blame  by  the 
mouth  of  their  representatives  ;  if 
only  he  would  discomfort  the  Hun- 
garians and  take  the  fortress  of 
Soncino,  which  had  lain  at  his  mercy 
for  months,  they  could  yet  forgive 
him.  But  though  he  did  do  some- 
thing against  the  invaders,  he 
neglected  Soncino,  and  even  allowed 
Visconti  to  retake  certain  castles  and 
towns  which  he  might  have  saved  by 
the  uplifting  of  his  hands.  It  was 
clear  to  all  intelligences  that  there 
was  collusion  between  him  and  his 
old  master.  Venice  had  nothing  more 
to  do  but  secure  him  as  a  traitor. 

The  debate  on  the  subject  was  of 
course  kept  as  secret  as  the  tomb.  It 
was  a  matter  that  concerned  the 
Council  of  Ten.  When  aught  of  more 
importance  than  common  was  to  be 
decided  by  them,  they  asked  for  an 
addition  of  twenty  members  to  their 
number ;  if  the  matter  was  very  grave, 
an  addition  of  forty.  The  motion  for 
Carmagnola' s  arrest  was  passed  in  a 
council  with  twenty  additional  mem- 
bers. He  was  no  longer  **  magnificent ' ' 
in  their  documents  of  State. 

They  invited  him  to  Venice  as  if 
for  an  ordinary  consultation  about 
military  affairs;  perhaps  even,  as  it 
was  reported,  merely  to  attend  at  the 
baptism  of  one  of  the  Doge's  children. 
BLad  he  tried  to  evade  the  invitation, 
the  governor  of  Brescia  had  orders  to 
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not  concerned  to  excuse  themselves  to 
the  world  for  such  a  deed.  Sarju's 
maxim,  that  "  Justice  includes  every- 
thing that  may  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  the  State,"  is  a 
principle  upon  which  nations  are  wont 
to  rely.  It  was  but  rewarding  evil 
for  evil,  a  State  obligation  of  the  most 
obvious  kind.  He  was  sentenced  in 
council  on  May  5th,  twenty-six  votes 
being  recorded  against  him,  one  in 
his  favour,  and  nine  neutral.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  they  led  him 
to  the  spot  where  other  malefactors 
were  executed,  and  at  the  third  blow 
his  head  was  severed  from  his  body. 
It  was  a  pitiful  end,  but,  in  the  words 
of  his  tombstone  at  Milan  (whither 
his  body  was  afterwards  transported), 
**  One  must  put  up  with  the  decrees  of 
Fate  {Quod  fata  jubent,  ferre  necease 
esty 

Some  think  that  Venice  slew 
Carmagnola  mainly  that  she  might 
confiscate  his  wealth.  He  was  very 
rich,  and  the  three  hundred  thousand 
golden  ducats  which  they  found  in  his 
cofEers  would  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
army  for  five  or  six  months.  But  on* 
the  whole,  one  may  spare  the  Senate 
this  slur  upon  their  reputation.  For 
though  they  were  not  scrupulous  to 
fulfil  the  various  benefits  in  Carmag- 
nola's  will  (dowries  to  poor  girls, 
money  for  a  church,  and  the  like), 
they  voted  certain  sums  to  his  widow 
and  daughters,  whom  they  further 
assured  of  their  protection  so  long  as 
they  stayed  in  Venetian  territory. 

As  for  Filippo  Visconti,  he  professed? 
infinite  sorrow  at  Carmagnola' s  un- 
timely fate ;  and  this,  of  itself,  seems, 
to  justify  Venice  in  putting  him  ta 
death.  But  there  is  no  knowing  if 
this  bitter  schemer  was  not  really  as. 
delighted  by  the  tragedy  as  are  all 
men  when  their  most  cherished  plans 
come  to  full  fruition. 

Charles  Edwardes. 
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question  with  boldness,  and  in  ?%e 
Savoyard  Vicar's  Profession  qf  Vaith 
expounds  the  emotional  Deism  which 
was  the  natural  issue  of  his  fervid 
temperament. 

It  is  difficult  to  forget  that  the  man 
who  begins  his  book  with  an  appeal  to 
mothers  as  sensible  as  it  was  well- 
timed,  and  displays  a  positively  minute 
thoughtfulness  for  helpless  infant 
humanity,  had  in  his  own  person 
flouted  the  maxims  which  he  was 
presently  to  lay  down.  The  reader  of 
the  Cor^essions^  however,  will  remem- 
ber how  hardly  his  denial  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  fatherhood  weighed  on  his  con- 
science in  later  years.  Nor  does  it  do  to 
forget  that  the  man  was  made  up  of 
contradictions,  that  the  aspirations  of 
one  day  were  forgotten  the  next,  the 
vows  revoked,  the  convictions  under- 
mined, and  all  in  perfect  sincerity. 
Nature  and  circumstance  combined  to 
make  him  what  he  was,  one  of  the 
most  notable  illustrations  of  weakness 
in  strength  that  the  world  has  seen, 
enemy  to  no  one  but  himself,  suspicious 
of  every  friend,  but  a  firm  believer  in 
the  goodness  of  human  nature  at 
large. 

The  fashionable  mothers  whom  Rous- 
seau denounces  and  on  whom  he  cries 
may  very  possibly  be  matched  to-day  ; 
but  for  the  vast  mass  of  contemporary 
motherhood  there  is  nothing  to  detain 
us  in  the  recommendations  on  purely 
physical  matters  with  which  the  earlier 
pages  are  filled.  Man  in  his  natural 
state,  with  a  simplicity  of  tastes  which 
makes  him  relatively  strong,  lord  of 
himself  and  self-sufficing,  innocent  and 
kindly, — an  abstraction,  in  a  word,  in 
the  formation  of  which  the  evidence  of 
savage  life  goes  for  nothing — is  wholly 
virtuous.  If,  as  we  know  him,  he  has 
his  faults,  it  results  from  nothing  but 
mistaken  education.     This  ^granted,  it 
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once  fannore  difficult  of  approach  if 
we  can  appeal  neither  to  the  germ  of 
conscience    nor    to    that    of    reason. 
Roussea'U,  however,  who  was  imbaed 
with  a  notion   of   the   stern   law  of 
necessity  which  Greek  literature  made 
familiar  to  us,  and  Victor  Hugo  has 
illuminated  with  the  light  of  romance, 
finds  in  it  a  controlling  power  which 
serves  his  turn.     The  dim  conscious- 
ness of  impotence  must  necessarily  be 
common  to  all   children  at   an   early 
age,  and  their  reliance  on  others  opens 
a  ready  means  of  exercising  control. 
When  the  law  is  to  be  enforced  there 
must  be  no  question  at  all  as  to  its 
finality.     The  "No"  of  the  parent  is 
to  be   like  a  wall   of   brass   against 
which   the  tioy  hands  may  batter  in 
vain,   impassive,  immovable,  and   in- 
exorable.    This  simple  substitution  of 
force  of  circtimstances  for  exercise  of 
authority  secures  a  course  of  conduct 
in  the   child  which  is  almost  purely 
mechanical,    and,   where  morality   is 
denied,  it  is  a  strictly  logical  proceed- 
ing.    The  result  of  course  is  that,  as 
there   is    no    authority,   there  is   no 
obedience;    and    where    there   is    no 
obedience  there  can  be  no  rewards  or 
punishments,  as  such.    If,  for  instance, 
we  take  the  case  of  a  child  who  has 
made   itself  troublesome  by  breaking 
windows,  as  he  acts  purely  from  the 
destructive  impulse  which  is  common 
to  the  young,  we  accept  it  in  silence. 
If  the  thing  occurs  again,  we  are  to 
say  drily    (a   device  which   is   either 
meaningless   to   a  child  or  distinctly 
harmful,  but  a  very  favourite  one  with 
Rousseau),    "The    windows    are    my 
property,"  and  proceed  to  shut  him  up 
in   a  dark  room.       He  will  pr(  bably 
appeal  to  a  servant  to  let  him  out :  he 
is    struggling    against    circumstances 
and    not    against     authority,    be    it 
remembered,  and   his  action  is  quite 
justifiable ;  but  his  tutor  has,  of  course, 
been  beforehand,  and  the  well-drilled 
servant  refuses  on  the  ground  that  he 
too   has   got   his    glass    to    preserve. 
Finally,    on  a  hint  which  the   child 
catches,  he  proposes  to  give  up  glass- 
breaking  in   exchange   for  liberty,  a 
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the  first.  Rousseau  will  have  none  of 
that ;  if  his  goal  is  truth  he  marches 
to  it  along  the  path  of  deception,  and 
seeks  nature  amid  the  trickeries  of 
the  stage.  Not  only  is  every  servant 
in  the  house  trained  to  act  a  part,  but 
the  gardener  is  taught  to  iiy  into  an 
assumed  passion,  so  that  Emile,  who 
has  been  using  his  spade  not  wisely 
but  too  well,  may  learn  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  property.  To 
know  Emile  is  indeed  to  submit  your- 
self bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
dramatic  instincts  of  the  tutor,  who 
pre  arranges  everything,  even  to  the 
meeting  of  his  pupil  with  the  woman 
who  has  been  marked  out  for  his  wife. 
Indeed  one  almost  forgets  that  it  is  a 
philosopher  who  is  expounding  his 
system,  and  begins  to  laugh  with  the 
writer  when  he  describes  the  aston- 
ished disappointment  of  the  tutor  on 
discovering  a  scene  between  a  comrade 
and  his  pupil,  which  he  had  taken  to 
be  a  regular  set  piece  after  his  own 
heart,  to  be  a  mere  unrehearsed  effect 
after  all. 

The  virtues  of  his  method  are  still 
to  be  found.  Morality  we  have  seen 
denied  ;  we  have  been  told  that  the 
child  who  gives  alms  does  so  because 
he  looks  for  a  handsome  compensation  ; 
that  to  treat  youth  as  reasonable  is 
to  make  it  disputatious ;  to  put  a  child 
on  his  honour  is  to  teach  him  to  lie, 
and  to  exert  authority  to  foster 
mutiny ;  but  all  this  and  more  than 
this  is  explicable  when  we  remember 
the  nature  of  the  society  in  which 
Rousseau  moved  in  Paris.  He,  of 
course,  argued  wrongly  from  the  re- 
sults which  were  before  him  ;  but  an 
unreasonable,  untrustworthy,  selfish, 
and  mutinous  habit  is  so  easily  en- 
gendered in  childhood,  that  a  too 
hasty  denial  of  qualities,  which  a 
clearer  insight  woidd  have  shown  to 
be  there  all  the  time  struggling  vainly 
to  the  light,  is  at  least  an  intelligible 
mistake. 

If  we  once  realise  that  for  Rousseau 
the  evidence  for  his  conclusions  was 
convincing,  we  shall  see  that  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  enlist  some  form 
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speaking,  he  will  be  accorded  a  measure 
of  liberty  which,  at  first  sight,  is  only 
bounded  when  it  trenches  on  the 
liberty  of  others.  More  liberty,  less 
empire,  that  is,  in  sum,  the  keynote. 
The  earliest  tears  of  a  child  are 
prayers ;  for  good  or  bad,  they  are  his 
only  means  of  communication,  and  to 
ignore  them  or  treat  them  as  a  crime 
is  to  evoke  a  lasting  sense  of  injustice. 
All  this  may  seem  too  trivial  to 
occupy  a  philosopher;  but  if  he  did 
not  esteem  it  beneath  his  notice,  it  is 
worth  ours  too,  because  it  serves  to 
correct  the  impression  of  severity 
which  a  less  particular  scrutiny  un- 
doubtedly creates.  That  is  far  enough 
from  Rousseau's  mind<  "Why,"  he 
rather  asks  of  parents  at  large,  "  why 
destroy  the  happiness  of  those  little  in- 
nocents during  the  brief  years  which 
slip  away  so  fast  ? "  All  this  time 
the  hardening  process  is  going  on. 
Rousseau  certainly  makes  a  great 
mistake  in  wishing  to  accustom  his 
young  charge  to  the  sight  and  touch 
of  things  which  are  absolutely  revolt- 
ing in  themselves,  whether  it  is  done  by 
degrees  or  not,  for  acquaintance  with 
what  is  hideous  and  startling  must 
either  unduly  blunt  the  sensibilities 
or  shatter  the  nerves,  and  when  to 
this  is  added  an  ordered  irregularity 
in  meals,  bedtime,  and  length  of  sleep, 
so  that  nothing  may  be  the  result  of 
habit  and  everything  of  actual  need, 
it  is  plain  that  this  will  indeed  be 
a  ca>e  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Scattered  broadcast  over  these 
pages,  like  gold  among  the  sand,  are 
many  of  those  acute  observations, 
those  notes  of  universal  application, 
those  felicitous  illustrations  which 
give  this  book  a  permanent  value  for 
those  who  will  set  themselves  to  read 
it.  What  more  h^ppy  in  a  small 
way  than  the  comparison  of  the  child 
who  is  fondly  supposed  to  be  preco- 
cious to  the  prophet  of  the  almanack  % 
It  would  be  odd  if  one  prophecy  did 
not  come  true  out  of  hundreds,  and  it 
is  equally  unlikely  that  a  child  should 
go  on  talking  nonsense  indefinitely 
without  happening  upon  a  single  jewel 
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youth.  The  sharpening  of  the  senses 
being  the  end,  the  more  particular 
branches  of  learning  are  regarded 
simply  as  means  and  quite  devoid  of 
any  intrinsic  value.  Thus  we  find 
that,  if  Emile  is  to  be  taught  drawing, 
it  is  purely  and  simply  for  the  sake 
of  the  sympathy  between  hand  and 
eye  which  it  fosters.  With  the  same 
object  the  child  shall  be  encouraged 
to  disport  himself  at  tennis  and 
billiards,  and  shall  intensify  the  sense 
of  touch  by  playing  various  musical 
instruments,  and  by  accustoming  him- 
self to  doing  things  in  the  dark. 
Further,  he  shall  learn  by  experience 
the  elementary  principles  of  mechanics 
and  hydrostatics,  and,  as  his  reason 
grows,  shall  work  out  for  himself  (for 
the  tutor  is  never  to  do  more  than 
start  a  train  of  thought)  the  motion 
of  the  earth ;  he  shall  learn  to  calcu- 
late weights,  numbers,  and  distance, 
the  relation  which  sight  bears  to  hear- 
ing and  that  of  smell  to  taste,  in 
which  connection  Rousseau,  who  is 
now  bent  on  reality,  takes  occasion 
to  declaim  against  the  common  custom 
of  smothering  a  powder  in  sugar, 
because  it  makes  null  and  void  the 
wise  dispensation  of  nature  in  setting 
the  nose  as  the  Cerberus  of  the  palate. 
The  Central  African  who  answered  his 
European  guest's  objection  to  dine 
off  stinking  fish  by  saying  that  one  does 
not  eat  the  smell,  dealt  in  subtletieB 
which  do  not  make  our  philosopher's 
appeal  less  logical,  however  strained 
its  application.  Such  an  education  as 
this  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  town- 
life..  Man  is  no  book  for  child  to  read  in, 
whether  he  be  the  man  in  the  street 
or  the  man  of  history,  of  the  work- 
ings of  whose  mind  the  historian  says 
so  little,  of  his  mere  physical  actions 
so  much.  There  is  no  book,  indeed, 
which  is  not  useless  at  this  stage,  for 
they  offer,  as  yet,  mere  words  with- 
out ideas.  Memory's  day  too  will 
come,  but  not  till  the  light  of  reason 
is  already  above  the  horizon,  for  her 
real  province  is  to  supply  the  raw 
material  for  reason  to  work  upon,  the 
receipts,  as  they  have  been  called,  in 
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cibizen,  but  he  must  be  a  little  r€h 
public  in  himself,  independent  and 
self-sufficient  as  if  he  were  born  to 
live  under  the  ideal  conditions  of  th« 
state  of  nature.  Whatever  his  station 
he  must  learn  a  trade,  for  thiej?e  is  a 
solid  resource  in  that,  and  the  mjore 
nearly  it  is  allied  to  nature  the  more 
honourable  it  will  be.  This  clearly 
points  to  agriculture ;  but  Emile,  who 
was  already  familiar  with  country  life, 
becomes  the  apprentice  of  a  joiner, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  learning 
joinery  as  such,  as  to  raise  himself  to 
the  position  of  a  joiner.  The  truly 
republican  flavour  with  which  the 
whole  system  of  education  is  tinged 
is  shown  not  less  in  the  work  that  is 
done  than  in  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  done.  Each  man  or  boy 
is  the  citizen  above  everything,  the 
unit  in  a  large  society  of  equals,  and 
hid  work  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  an, 
individual  production  but  as  a  contri- 
bution, bad  or  good  and  by  whoiq 
made  no  matter,  to  the  common  fund 
of  labour.  Rousseau  has  discounteor 
anced  anything  like  emulation  from 
the  first ;  he  denies  this  stimulus  alto- 
gether now,  and  when  Emile  is  pre* 
paring  to  take  to  himself  the  praises 
of  a  piece  of  work  which  is  his  own, 
the  tutor  says  coldly,  **The  work  is 
yours,  or  some  one  else's ;  it  is  none 
the  less  well  done." 

Nothing  could  point  more  clearly 
the  paramount  nature  of  the  claims  of 
society ;  and  at  the  very  end  of  all 
when  Emile,  now  fully  equipped  for 
life,  decides  to  cast  in  his  lot  definitely 
with  his  fellow-men,  and  his  decision 
is  acclaimed,  still  there  runs  a  thread 
of  antagonism  to  this  dependence  on 
man  throughout  the  book,  as  if  its 
writer  were  putting  the  pros  and  con^ 
to  himself  no  less  than  to  his  imaginary 
pupil.  Elsewhere  he  calls  on  man,  if 
he  would  be  happy,  to  restrict  his  in- 
tercourse, and  to  put  his  dependence 
wholly  on  things  if  he  would  be  free. 
Here  speaks  the  man  whom  the  most 
earnest  remonstrances  of  his  friends 
could  not  keep  from  his  well-loved 
solitudes,  bub  the  obvious  bent  of  his 
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is  strictly  emotional;  he  denies  all 
revelation,  as  generally  accepted,  on 
d  priori  grounds,  but  practically  sub- 
stitutes, for  his  own  personal  support, 
a  revelation  which  has  no  better  cre- 
dentials than  the  cravings  of  his 
nature.  "  What ! "  he  says,  "  if  there 
were  but  one  man  in  the  whole  world, 
to  whose  ears  the  Word  of  God,  as 
revealed,  had  never  come,  would  that 
not  be  enough  to  discredit  iti"  To 
which  we  may  reply  that  his  reliance 
on  the  beauty  of  the  world,  as  the  sign 
of  a  beneficent  Maker,  would  be  just 
as  completely  answered  if  there  was 
a  single  human  being  in  existence 
who  knew  no  other  world  than  the 
Black  Country. 

But  if  religion  is  to  be  postponed, 
some  sheet-anchor  must  be  found  to 
hold  the  frail  bark  from  drifting  on 
to  a  lee  shore,  a  point  which  naturally 
did  not  escape  a  too  susceptible  Rous- 
seau, though,  as  he  says  with  much 
justice,  the  moral  obliquities  of  a 
young  man  are  much  more  generally 
a  concession  to  opinion  than  the  result 
of  any  personal  predisposition.  His 
natural  bent  is  rather  towards  friend- 
ship and  hero-worship )  and  if,  in 
Emile's  case,  this  tendencv  is  not  well- 
defined,  he  has,  at  least,  an  absolute 
disregard  for  opinion  and  a  large 
degree  of  self-esteem.  Housseau,  how- 
ever, thinks  the  danger  a  real  one, 
and  he  proposes  to  meet  it  doubly,  by 
tiring  the  body  and  preoccupying  the 
imagination.  The  first  object  is  to 
be  attained  by  a  persistent  devotion 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  the 
second  by  chaining  the  roving  fancies 
to  an  ideal,  which  is  endued  with  a 
name  for  the  sake  of  giving  it  reality. 
Thus  the  second  expedient  proves  a 
little  less  mechanical  than  the  first, 
and  we  are  still  face  to  face  with  the 
fault  which  has  been  our  bane  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  meeting  of 
£mile  and  the  real  Sophie  is  the 
climax  of  deception ;  it  resulted  from 
an  elaborately  arranged  accident  in 
which  Sophie's  parents  took  part,  and 
in  point  of  fact  the  two  young  people 
were  no  more  free  agents  than  if  they 
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believe?  Is  love  of  self  a  quality 
which  needs  but  extension  to  be  love 
of  mankind  ;  or  is  it  not  rather  some- 
thing which  will  brook  no  rival,  but 
grows  with  the  years  till  it  reigns  un- 
disputed on  the  throne  of  the  affec- 
tions ?  Is  he  a  truly  moral  man  who 
is  moral  by  habit  rather  than  by  con- 
viction,  who  has  known  nothing  of 
self-restraint  but  impotence,  who  has 
curbed  his  anger  because  he  believed 
it  to  be  a  physical  seizure,  who  has 
been  truthful  because  a  lie  could 
never  profit  him,  who  has  befriended 
his  associates  that  he  might  be  be- 
friended in  his  turn,  who  has  lived  for 
the  moment  and  left  the  future  to 
itself,  whose  compassion  is  rooted  in 
self-regard,  who  has  had  the  spirit  of 
opposition  trampled  down  in  him,  and 
has  not  been  allowed  to  quell  it  1  All 
these  are  merely  the  virtues  of  passi- 
vity, yet  it  is  Rousseau  himself  who 
asks  how  we  can  be  virtucu?  without 
a  combat,  or  strong  if  we  have  not 
subdued  weak  nature  to  our  will. 
Strange  words  those  for  one  who  does 
his  best  to  change  a  moral  being  into 
a  machine.  No !  the  choice  must  be 
made  once  for  all ;  morality  stands  on 
one  side,  habit  on  the  other,  but  they 
cannot  dwell  under  the  same  roof -tree. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  assume  that  all 
means  to  a  good  end  must  be  good, 
that  the  end  will  abide  by  the  pupil, 
while  the  means  sink  into  oblivion, 
but  habits  cannot  so  easily  be  taken 
up  and  discarded,  points  of  view 
shifted,  and  old  lessons  forgot,  as 
Rousseau  implies.  He  deludes  him- 
self if  he  believes  that  he  has  reached 
his  goal,  for  the  man  whom  he  vaunts 
so  confidently  with  his  many-stored 
Tower  of  Virtues  is  like  a  house  that 
is  built  on  the  sands.  Let  the  winds 
once  blow  and  the  rain  beat,  and  its 
foundations  will  crumble  from  under  it. 

A.  E.  Street. 
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on  the  yellow  sand,  neither  in  tim^ 
nor  eternity,  for  a  long  while.  How 
long  matters  no  more  than  his  name, 
for  this  is  the  story  of  Smith- Jones, 
and  it  is  through  his  eyes  and  his 
thoughts  that  it  must  be  seen  and 
told ;  therefore  until  he  began  to 
regain  consciousness  the  scene  re- 
mained, as  it  were,  a  blank,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  were  other  actors 
on  the  stage. 

Most  people  when  coming  to  them- 
selves (to  use  a  popular  but  confusing, 
phrase)  meet  first  of  all  with  the  sound 
of  slow,  storm-spent  breakers  rolling 
in  on  some  unknown  shore.  Is  it  the 
one  they  are  leaving,  or  the  one  to 
which  they  seek  return  1  Who 
knows? — for  the  vague  wonder  is  stilled 
by  a  whispered  AiwA  /  growing  louder 
and  louder  as  if  both  worlds  were 
waiting,  finger  on  lip,  for  a  decision. 
Then,  as  a  rule,  comes  a  kindly, 
familiar  voice  or  touch  to  settle  the 
question  in  favour  of  this  earth ; 
perhaps,  some  day  it  may  come  to 
summon  us  to  another.  Again,  who 
knows? 

Smith-Jones,  however,  felt  some- 
thing so  distinctly  unfamiliar  that  he 
opened  his  eyes  in  a  fright,  relieved  to 
find  himself  in  that  unmistakable 
flood  of  sunshine  which  does  not  esist 
out  of  India.  Briefly  he  felt,  or 
thought  he  felt,  a  kiss  upon  his  lips. 
Now  Smith-Jones,  like  most  well- 
trained,  unemotional  English  boys  had 
a  strong  dislike  to  kisses.  He  lumped 
them,  with  many  other  things,  under 
the  generic  term  bosh,  and  confined 
himself  to  reserved  pecks  at  the  fore- 
heads of  his  mother,  his  sisters,  hi^ 
aunts,  and  an  occasional,  a  very  oc- 
casional, cousin.  Even  when  they 
had  all  stood  round  in  tears  while 
Robin  the  gardener  hoisted  the  brand- 
new  cabin-trunk  on  to  the  fly,  which 
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reached,  a  judgment  to  be  written ; 
the  whole  burden  of  a  world,  in  short, 
on  Smith-tTones's  young  shoulders. 

"  I  could  get  up  now,  if  you  would 
remove  that  fan,"  he  said  at  last, 
weakly  surprised  at  his  own  difficulty 
in  stringing  two  words  together  in  a 
foreign  tongue. 

"  There  is  no  hurry,  Huzoor^^  came 
in  immediate  reply.  "The  Protector 
of  the  Poor  being  so  very  young, 
there  is  naturally  plenty  of  time  for 
all  things  ere  he  has  to  leave  life ; 
yea,  plenty  of  time." 

What  a  remarkable  voice  !  Soft  as 
the  cooing  of  the  doves  in  theJAa?w? 
tree,  and  no  louder ;  the  far-away 
echo  of  a  voice,  toneless,  yet  mellow. 
But  then  the  whole  experience  was 
remarkable,  and  he  lay  trying  to 
piece  common-sense  into  it  with 
his  brain  still  muddled  by  the  jar 
which  had  so  nearly  sent  him  to 
still  more  novel  environments,  until 
his  hatred  of  hosli  made  him  sit 
up  suddenly,  unsteadily,  one  hand 
supporting  himself,  the  other  averting 
the  sweep  of  the  fan.  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  place;  yonder  was 
the  white  road,  there  the  responsible 
hole,  the  wallow  in  the  sand  where 
his  horse  had  rolled,  the  jhand  tree 
gay  in  its  shreds  and  patches. 

But  what  was  that  to  one  side  of 
him  1  Some  one,  either  half-fledged 
girl  or  shrunken  old  woman,  seated  in 
one  of  those  flat  baskets  which  pack- 
men use  for  carrying  their  burdens. 
It  was,  in  effect,  a  pack-basket,  since 
cords  attached  it  to  one  end  of  a 
hanghyf  or  yoke,  which  was  resting 
againsb  a  net-full  of  small  earthen 
pots  fastened  to  the  other  extremity 
of  the  pliant  lever.  The  sight  of  a 
human  being  in  a  pack-basket  was 
unusual,  but  Smith-Jones  during  the 
last  six  months  (that  is  to  say,  during 
his  service  in  India)  had  seen  so 
many  strange  things  that  he  set  it 
down  as  yet  another  eccentricity  of  an 
eccentric  people.  The  occupant  of 
the  basket,  however,  disturbed  him 
more ;  he  even  thought,  (with  a 
certain  sense  of  shame,  which  would 
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the  Presence's  horse,  which,  conceiving 
that  the  Protector  had  no  immediate 
need  of  its  services,  hath  retired, 
after  the  manner  of  beasts,  to  gorge 
in  a  gram  field.  But  I,  being  Dittu's 
relation,  can  affirm  that  he  will  of  a 
surety  return  ere  long;  therefore  rest 
is  within  reach,  and  if  the  Presence 
will  lie  down  again  I  will  keep  the  fly- 
people  from  settling  on  the  Presence's 
face." 

To  tell  the  truth  the  effort  to  rise 
had  made  Smith-Jones  feel  decidedly 
queer,  so  without  more  ado  he  lay  back 
on  the  pillow  which  the  strange  watcher 
had  evidently  improvised  from  the 
coarse  outside  veil  she  had  worn  over 
her  finery.  He  guessed  this  by  the 
lingering  smell  of  roses  which  clung 
to  the  fabric. 

"  You  might  tell  me  how  I  came  to 
fall  off,  and  who  you  are,"  said  he  after 
a  pause ;  a  little  fretfully,  for  he  was 
unused  to  inaction,  and  impatient  at 
things  he  did  not  understand. 

"  Huzoor  I  rat-holes  are  very  simple 
things.  Or  perhaps  it  was  a  snake- 
hole.  If  my  Lord  had  gone  a  space 
farther  from  the  tree,  he  would  not 
have  been  on  sacred  ground  and  then 
the  serpent  might  not  have  revenged 
himself." 

Smith-Jones  gave  a  little  wriggle. 
"  What  bosh  !  "  he  muttered  ;  adding 
aloud  as  if  to  change  the  subject, 
"And  who  are  you,  mother  ?  " 

"If  my  Lord  dislikes  old  wives* 
tales,"  came  the  cooing  voice,  "he 
will  not  care  for  mine.  He  is  so 
young.  If  the  Presence's  great-grand- 
father  " 

"  What  do  you  know  about  my 
great-grandfather  1 "  he  interrupted 
hotly. 

"  Nothing;  except  that  the  Protector 
of  the  Poor  must  have  had  one.  That 
is  all.  Nevertheless,  if  the  Presence's 
great-grandfather  (Heaven  cool  his 
grave !)  had  been  in  Jodhnagar  when 
he  was  young  he  might  have  heard 
Gulabi  ^  sing.    I  am  Gulabi,  lluzoorP 

The  peacock's  feather  fan,  with  its 
scent  of  dead  roses,  swung  backw&rds 

^  Rose. 
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hear  them  now,  thought  Smith -Jones, 
feeling  surreptitiously  in  his  pocket 
for  a  note-book. 

**  The  Presence  need  not  trouble 
himself.  He  must  close  his  eyes  or  I 
shall  forget  my  song.  My  singing  is 
for  sleep  and  dreams,  and  this  song 
has  been  waiting  to  be  sung  so  long 
that  it  is  well  nigh  forgotten  already. 
Listen  and  dream,  Huzoor  !  " 

She  began  in  the  usual  low  chant, 
varied  by  occasional  sudden  turns 
modulating  the  tone  into  a  higher  or 
a  lower  key  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  story.  From  a  musical 
point  of  view  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  performance,  save 
the  absolute  want  of  vibration  in  the 
worn-out  voice,  whose  even  softness 
became  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
contrasted  by  the  passion  in  the 
words.  Yet  Smith-Jones  felt  at  once 
that  he  was  listening  to  a  past  mistress 
in  her  art.  The  art  which  in  old  times 
represented  history,  literature,  and 
the  drama,  and  made  the  desire  for, 
or  possession  of,  a  really  good  bard  a 
just  cause  for  battle,  murder,  or 
sudden  death  among  rival  courts.  He 
could  not  of  course  recollect  the  exact 
words  used,  but,  in  telling  me  the  tale 
years  after,  he  deelared  that  his 
memory  clung  close  to  the  original, 
and  that  her  song  swept  on  un- 
trammelled by  more  rhyme  or  rhythm 
than  what  seemed  to  come  to  it 
spontaneously  through  the  chant. 
She  sang,  in  fact,  as  the  native  bards 
sing,  with  every  now  and  again  an 
interlude  of  refrain  or  exclamation 
serving  as  a  pause  during  which  the 
singer  grasps  a  fresh  idea,  a  new 
measure.  And  this,  according  to 
Smith-Jones,  was  the  song  that  she 
sang. 

Listen,  Pillar  of  Justice  !  Listen. 

Roses  smell  sweet,  but  they  are  silent 
when  the  sun  kisses  them.  I  sing  of  a  rose 
who  sang,  yet  rose-like  was  silent  of  kisses. 
Heart  of  my  heart !  why  should  I  sing  of 
a  kiss  which  never  came,  of  the  kiss 
owed  to  the  rose,  not  by  the  dead  but 
the  living ! 

For  what  is  a  dea  1  man's  kiss  to  lips 
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?  He  was  so  fair  and 
1  far  <yv«r  the  iseas. 
he  was  seeking  1  No 
at  he  foiQEid. 
r  than  ^old,  his  eyes, 
e  blue ;  blue  as  the 
whilst  love  was  seek- 
he  black  sought  for 
,  cold  were  his  eyes  ! 
the  north  when  the 

9at,  cold  blue  skies  ! 
a  look,  a  kiss. 
a  Hai! 

court  of  marble  and 
s*  fans  waving  and 
same  when  the  stars 
f-  mistress ;  talked  of 
3  one  for  the  sake  of 
Rani  grew  old,  and 
?ily  flattered.  But 
IS  she  sang.  Though 
g  slave,  men  sought 
kisses,  who  songht 
nd  one,  a  snake  of  a 
bout  shame  ;  he  was 
1  a  noble,  the  Eani's 

3?,  venomous  thing, 
toisoning ! 
Hai! 

B  to  a  rose  when  the 
her  ?  So  she  sang 
till  blue  eyes  grew 
jur  price  for  a  song, 
ked,  softly.  "  Gold 
dss  from  the  sun,"  I 
g  no  heed  to  her 
}  not  mine,  save  by 
night  singing  on, 
id  of  love  and  of 
a  gift  of  a  surety," 
;ht  to  my  mistress, 
replied,  with  a  sneer, 
ou  give  to  a  slave?" 

ing  but  gold  ! 
lose  turned  cold. 
For  love  ! 
isten  ! 

ove  are  bold, 
f  love  are  old. 

pped  in  a  paper  ;  it 
.  "To-night,  when 
he  seeker  will  find  a 
ed  marble  summer- 
es."  Alone  in  the 
w  not  the  snake  hid 
Qwinking  venomous 
rstress,"  he  laughed, 


'^  and  tO'^night,  when  the  clock  chimes  one, 
ke  dies  ;  for  the  Eani  sought  love  and  he 
gave  her  but  words.  What  are  words  in 
ex<^nge  for  the  jewels  she  gave  as  a 
bride?  The  jewels  lie  steals  from  the 
Queen  when  he  leaves  us  to-morrow.'' 

Lies,    Hes !    nothing  but    lies   from    the 

snake  ! 
The  sun.  gives  gold,  he  does  not  take. 

Lies  !  lies  ! 

Heart  of  my  heart !  what  are  words 
and  tears  to  a  snake  ?  And  the  sun  far, 
far  from  the  rose  ;  too  far  for  a  warming. 
Listen  !  the  rose  has  thorns  to  protect  her 
blossoms  ;  a  woman  has  guiles  and  smiles 
to  protect  her  lover.  **vVTiat  matters  a 
kiss  at  onef'^  said  I.  **Take  yours  at 
eleven,  in  the  twelve-doored  marble  «am- 
ZDir-iioase  bowered  in  roses." 

Hai!  the  greed  and  lust  in  his  look, 
The  greed  at  the  baited  hook  ! 
He  saw  not  the  thorn. 

But  the  Rose  saw  his  lying  soul ;  she 
knew  he  would  take  his  kiss,  and  betray 
her  when  it  was  over.  She  knew  that 
with  venomous  snakes,  there  is  no  safety 
but  death.  One  and  eleven  when  figured 
on  paper  show  little  of  change.  A  stroke, 
a  scratch  of  a  thorn  !  No  need  for  more 
than  a  scratch,  ere  the  paper  was  lost  by 
the  maiden  and  foand  by  her  mlstrej. 
Lost  by  the  guile  of  one  woman,  found 
in  the  path  of  another. 

Oh,  heart !  waiting  'mid  the  flowers, 
Counting  out  the  hours 
Till  the  snake's  kiss  ! 

One — two —  three— fo  ur^five —  six — seven 
— eight — nme —  ten — eleven. 

The  clasp  of  a  snake  is  cold,  but  the 
clasp  of  death  is  colder  ;  and  coldest  of  all, 
the  warm  clinging  clasp  of  a  rose,  holding 
him  tighter  and  tighter  when  the  knife 
flashed  out  of  the  dark,  "  Let  me  go,"  he 
shrieked  in  his  terror,  but  the  thorns  of 
the  rose  held  fast,  the  warm  blood  staining 
her  bosom  as  she  waited  for  death  in  her 
turn.  Then  lights  and  an  uproar,  and  lo  ! 
instead  of  the  stranger  the  Rani's  own 
lover  was  dead. 

Dead  !  who  grieves  when  a  snake  is  dead  ? 
Men  are  glad  that  its  power  has  fled. 
They  laugh  in  their  sleeve. 

Yet  was  there  cryiug  and  shouting,  and 
noise  bringing  warning  to  all,  reaching 
the  moon  m  the  heavens,  the  sun  in  its 
rising,— hastening  its  flight  from  the  east, 
to  its  home  in  the  arms  of  the  west.     Is 
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the  etm?    Leaving 

;  leaving  the  rose 

r-ea  !  'tis  the  course 


e  Singing-Eose  ! 
;ale. 

m  pleasure  ?  Who 
5  rose  ?  No  !  they 
son  it,  they  bid  it 
-stained  heatt  when 
roses.  So  it  sang, 
J  kiss  which  never 
e,  from  the  land  of 
!  did  the  Rose  de- 
ever  came  ?  Hath 
lOUgh  for  the  prom- 


.8  abruptly  as  it 
Tones,  distinctly 
rant  of  historical 
)ld  lady  politely, 
m  confused  and 
heless  part    of  it 

0  some  semblance 

1  was  frequently 
chiming   of   the 

jlasively  to  the 
irkness  by  light, 
i— by  Jove,  that 
utning   with   the 

3  horse,  a  bundle 
id   a   very  broad 

common  objects 
IS,  who,  to  say 
i^lement  lying  on 
anned  by  an  old 
►re  collected  mood 
imdignified.  He 
)se    hastily,    and 

his  horse  and 
th  this  intention 
I'ge  in  his  pockets 
ith  a  courteotisly 
ndered  to  the  old 
Lt  have  been  a 
U  the  notice  she 
'corn.  The  hand 
;d  on  her  lap,  her 
L 

^stes  time.  He 
bdcksheegh  to  me," 
grinning  again. 
i  nigh  stone-deaf 


and  blind.  She  sits  so  all  day,  never 
saying  a  word  save  her  prayers.  She 
is  a  real  pious  one.  Ilaif  ffai,  wisat 
misfortune !  The  stirrup  of  tbe 
'Protector  of  the  Poor  is  broken.  God 
send  the  iron  may  be  lying  in  the 
sand  where  the  base-bom  beast  fell  1 " 

Smith- Jones's  puzzled,  perturbed 
look,  as  he  watched  Dittu  on  his 
knees  searching  for  the  missing 
stirrup-iron,  may  have  been  due  to 
anxiety  lest  he  should  have  to  walk 
six  miles  into  camp.  On  the  other 
hand  he  may  have  been  wondering  if 
the  fall  had  seriously  injured  his 
brain ;  anyhow  there  was  an  unusual 
air  trf  doubt  about  him  when  Dittu'e 
grin  and  the  iron  came  out  of  the 
sand  together  with  the  remark  that, 
if  the  Presence  would  sit  down  aaid 
wait  a  while,  he,  Dittu,  had  some- 
string  with  which  a  splice  of  the 
broken  strap  could  be  made  in  a 
minute  or  two.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
Presence  no  longer  required  the  pillow, 
he  would  e'en  cover  up  the  old  mother 
again  with  the  veil  he  had  taken  from 
her.  It  was  more  decent  like;  and 
she  was  a  decent  old  creature,  despite 
the  fancy  she  had  to  wear  those  gay 
garments  of  her  youth.  So  the  white 
veil  was  wound  about  the  faded 
finery  leaving  nothing  visible  but  the 
^axen  face  with  its  half -closed  eyes. 

"  What  are  you  carrying  her  about 
for  1 "  asked  Smith -Jones  jerkily. 

"  She  is  so  old,  Huzoor,  and  we,  her 
belongings,  thought  she  might  like  to 
end  her  long  life  peacefully  in  holy 
Ganges.  So  as  I  had  the  dead  ances- 
tors of  the  village  to  carry  (they  are 
in  those  little  pots  on  the  other  side 
of  the  yoke,  Huzoor)  we  just  put  her 
to  make  a  balance  in  the  basket." 

Smith-Jones's  blue  eyes  (they  really 
were  fine  eyes  now  the  spectacles 
were  away)  grew  big  with  surprise. 
"You  mean  that  those  little  pots 
contain  your  dead  ancestors  %  " 

**  Their  ashes,  Huzoor ;  the  ashes 
of  the  village  for  the  year.  Some  one 
always  takes  them  at  pilgrimage-time, 
and  as  I  Was  strong  I  brought  the  old 
lady  too.     She  doesn't  seem  able  to 
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igst  us  all,  and  she 
brought  along  some 
itly  bones,  as  it  is, 
le  ashes  yonder." 
head  at  the  netful 
it  on  twining  the 
nes's  face  grew  more 
i.  He  had  read  in 
ople  being  brought 
days  devoutly  in  the 
d  it  had  seemed  to 
^  and  curious  habit. 
It  seemed   different 

is  surprised  at  the 
ike  ones,"  continued 

"  but  old  Guiabi  is 
ng  carried  about  in 
le  was  quite  a  girl, — 
before  the  gracious 
le  of  the  Presences 

end  to  all  wrong- 
)th  her  feet  cut  off 

did.  I  have  heard 
say  she  was  a  gay 

have  been  so  long 
Y   forget   it   in   her 

cut  off !  " 

3et  of  young  people 
ischief.  She  was  a 
t  into  trouble,  so  I 

folk  say.  If  the 
;e  forgiveness  to  be 
eaker,  it  may  be  said 
t^as  an  Englishman. 
>unt  wanderers  who 
3  the  Great  Company 
he  mantle  of  pro- 
)or.  I  know  not  the 
laps  even  old  Gul^bi 
},  seeing  it  was  so 
ani  she  served  was 
id  have  killed  the 
they  called  the  old 
ler  art.     That  they 

What  tyrant  kills 
J  garden?  So  they 
bo  keep  her  in  the 

It  is  an  excellent 
who    walk    lightly. 

is  ready  for  the 
ce  and  will  support 
road." 


Smith-Jones  stood  irresolute  before 
the  mummy-like  figure  in  the  basket. 
"Did  she  ever  tell  you  the  story 
herself  ? "  he  asked  at  length. 

Dittu's  tongue  clucked  emphatic 
denial  from  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 
"  Iluzoor,  she  became  decent  before 
my  day.  Besides,  grandmother  said 
even  when  she  was  young  Gulabi 
held  her  tongue  on  that  score.  Only 
if  folk  pitied  her  for  crawling  like  a 
frog,  she  would  smile,  saying  some 
things  were  worth  more  than  feet, 
and  she  expected  her  deserts  some 
day.  Hai !  Hai  1  a  bold  saying  for 
carnal  sinners,  but  holy  Ganges  will 
choke  the  wickedness  from  her  for 
ever." 

"  Then  you  will  take  her — to — 
to  Hardwar — and — and  leave  her 
there."  Smith-Jones  had  a  difficulty 
with  this  euphemism  for  the  strange 
and  barbarous  custom  he  had  read 
about  in  books.  He  seemed  to  see 
the  old  creature  seated  in  her  flat 
basket  in  the  stream,  a  prey  to  ex- 
posure and  cold. 

**  It  would  scarcely  be  worth  while 
her  coming  back,"  suggested  Dittu 
humbly.  "  My  grannie  { she  is  over 
there,  HuzooTy^  nodding  his  head  to- 
wards the  earthen  pots)  "  was  the 
last  person  who  knew  her  ere  she  ceased 
singing.  Now  she  is  gone,  wherefore 
should  Gulabi  wait  longer?  She 
hath  waited  over-loDg  as  it  is.  To- 
night, when  the  moon  rises,  we  will 
travel  onwards  to  her  rest.  I  must 
get  back  to  the  village  by  harvest- 
tima" 

Smith-Jones  gave  Dittu  the  rupee. 
He  rode  into  camp  sedately ;  he 
wrote  his  judgment  still  more  sedately  ; 
then  he  ate  his  dinner  and  sate  down 
sedately  to  read  ;  one  book  after  an- 
other; the  Asiatic  Antiquary,  a  sermon 
by  his  father  on  the  relative  guilt  of  the 
heathen,  which  in  its  day  had  fluttered 
the  fold  of  Middleton-on-the-Fens  by 
its  laxity,  Herbert  Spencer's  Sociology ^ 
Ad  ally  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man^  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  a 
maiden  aunt.  And  outside,  beyond 
the  thin  film  of  canvas  separating  him 
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night,  stretched 
J ;  the  tent-ropes 
r  cords  against 
ihe  banyan  tree, 
g  like  a  straight 
1, — or  elsewhere, 
reading-lamp  he 
'led  chicks  of  the 
east  and  west : 
and  the  Pearl 
Ganges  and  the 
Teat  Kest-House. 
ik  came  the  brass 
,  making  Smith- 
j  Whole  Duty  of 
i  move  towards 
lat  broad  white 
)st  to  east  came 
L  old  mummy  of 
n  a  shroud -like 
the  ashes  of  the 
obbing,  dancing, 
ike,  as  the  pliant 
[)ittu*8  shoulder 
ik  and  the  eyes 
s  plume  at  either 
iey  were  alive. 
3,  bob,  bob,  bob, 
burden.  Hurri 
I  Hurri  Gunga  /^ 
1  grunting,  like  a 
luffle  and  the  bob 

staring  into  the 
e  of  irresolution, 
banyan  tree  lay 

in  a  solid  mass 
k  great  gulf  were 
bt  westward  and 
Here,  in  this  No 
I    set    down    his 

lever  into  posi- 
nan's  stick,  and 
an  interlude  of 
3am  p-f olio wers  at 
{  the  road, 
grim's  cry. 


Smith-Jones  and  the  hanghy  were 
alone.  He  could  scarcely  see  it  in 
the  darkness,  though  a  wayward  gleam 
of  moonlight  glittered  on  the  brass 
jingles  and  lit  up  the  peacock's  eyes. 
For  all  that  he  saw  it  clearly  in  his 
mind.  He  saw  the  net  of  earthen 
pots,  the  figure  in  the  shroud, — nay, 
he  saw  more  !  He  saw  through  the 
grave  clothes  to  the  faded  finery 
within,  and  through  that  again  to 
something  which  had  not  faded  despite 
the  long,  long  years. 

And  then  a  strange  thing  happened. 
Smith-Jones  forgot  everything  he  had 
been  taught.  He  forgot  his  father's 
sermon,  he  forgot  sociology,  folk-lore, 
and  the  whole  duty  of  man.  He 
forgot  the  sun- myth  and  the  great 
fight  between  darkness  and  dawn 
which  never  ceases.  He  even  forgot 
himself  as  he  stepped  into  the  shadowy 
gulf,  stooped,  and  kissed  that  old 
withered  face. 

He  told  me  the  tale  years  after, 
when  we  were  sitting  over  our  toddy 
round  a  camp  fire.  It  was  a  moon- 
light night,  and  the  shadow  of  a  great 
banyan  tree  lay  like  a  gulf  across  a 
white  road ;  perhaps  that  awoke  the 
memory.  He  was  then  a  married 
man,  with  a  charming  wife  and  a 
growing  family,  but  never,  he  assured 
me,  had  he  forgotten,  nor  could  he 
ever  forget,  that  kiss !  He  declared 
that  for  one  short  second  the  whole 
world  was  at  his  feet,  the  wilderness 
a  blossoming  rose,    the  perfumes   of 

which  lingered Here  he  took  off 

his  spectacles,  for  though  he  had  given 
up  wearing  blue  ones  years  before, 
his  kind  eyes  had  become  a  little  dim, 
perhaps  with  the  sympathy  they 
bestowed  on  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men ;  he  took  off  his  spectacles,  I 
say,  and  wiped  them  furtively. 
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nal  indignation  that 
?oudroyant  back  into 
eems  not  to  have  run 
)rhaps  after  all  it  ran 
els  of  the  newspaper- 
jhty  organ,  although 
sent  the  voice  of  the 
s  no  more  than  imi- 
iitation  is  not  always 
Greater  sum  than  six 
was  needed  for  the 
>f  what  was  assumed 
»f  the  national  heart ; 
edly  not  a  very  great 
the  gratification  of 
But  the  subscription- 
)  Mansion  House  did 
showed  indeed  so  few 
>  all  that  the  retiring 
aght  it  best  to  close 
le  subscribers  their 
ley  could  be  ascer- 
en  they  could  not, 
box  the  benefit  of 
T,  as  these  lines  are 
1  that  a  private  com- 
ate,  has  raised  the 
ich  of  it  as  to  prac- 
completion  of  the  pur- 
be  well,  if  it  be  true, 
er  still  to  know  that 
not  to  be  moored  o£E 
bankment  as  a  com- 
on.  As  a  matter  of 
ncy  the  Thames  at 
hardly  a  convenient 
how,  and  one  would 
n  historic  monument 
e,  besides  that  the 
ence  a  head  seems 
ount  what  we  had 
to  be  an  act  of  un- 
.  But  these  details 
yet  settled.  Mean- 
st  consoling  to  think 
old  timbers,  whence 
ier  and  flame  "  have 


broke  on  England's  foes,  are  not 
destined  to  vanish  in  inglorious  smoke 
up  a  German  chimney. 

Imperious  Caesar,  dead  and  tnm'd  to  clay. 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  ; 
O,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world 

in  awe. 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's 

flaw  ! 

The  precise  connection  of  the  Fou- 
droyant  with  Nelson  is  rather  slighter, 
and  somewhat  less  of  the  heroic  na- 
ture than  has  been  assumed.  Even 
The  TimeSy  where  such  mistakes  are 
assuredly  not  common,  has  written  of 
the  grave  reproach  we  should  incur  in 
suffering  a  ship  "freighted  with  so 
many  memories  "  to  pass  out  of  our 
hands  in  order  to  save  a  possible  trifle 
to  the  tax-payers'  pockets.  "  Won 
from  the  French  in  a  desperate  fight, 
used  against  them  with  crushing  effect 
in  many  subsequent  engagements,  and 
indissolubly  associated  with  the  name 
and  fame  of  our  greatest  naval  com- 
mander, the  Foudroyant  might  at 
the  very  lowest  have  been  suffered  to 
rot  in  an  English  harbour."  The  tone 
of  this  paragraph  is  excellent,  but  its 
facts  are  confused.  The  Foudroyant 
now  lying  in  the  port  of  Swinemunde 
was  not  won  from  the  French  in  a 
desperate  fight,  nor  does  her  associa- 
tion with  the  name  and  fame  of 
Nelson  touch  the  most  brilliant,  or 
what  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  most  admirable,  part  of  his 
glorious   life. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  at  one 
time  in  our  navy  a  ship  of  this  name, 
which  was  wrested  from  the  French  in 
one  of  the  most  desperate  sea-fights  in 
our  annals.  The  Foudroyant  has 
always  been  a  favourite  name  with 
the  Frenchmen,  akin,  as  might  be  said, 
to  the  hellico8U8  Thunderhomh  of  the 
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'here  was  one  of 
the  great  three 
[ogue,  which  was 
le  bay  under  the 
admiral  and  the 
had  been  commis- 
on  a  people  who 
t  is  told  of  James, 
ot  a  bad  one,  that 
le  moment  when 
vanishing  in  the 
?  ships,  he  forgot 

he  was  of  the 
conquerors.  As 
sailors  swarming 
the  French  ships, 
their  muskets  to 
'ee,  he  cried  out, 
Y  brave  English 
an   action  !  "     A 

of  a  hundred 
)art  in  the  action 
ears  later,  where 
y.  A  third  car- 
e's flag  in  that 
S  Minorca  which 
io  his  death,  and 
we  are  now  con- 
liner,  Byug's  cap- 
every  way,  who 
tor  his  unhappy 
irtial,  had  sworn 
the  Foudroyant 
rever  he  might 
the  general  im- 
all  England  to 
on  their  flag,  he 
-icular  reflections 
)f  the  men  who 
e  on  the  nation, 
im  deeply.  Two 
e  came.  Early 
comm.md  of  the 
Osborne's  squad- 
inean.  Osboine 
ue  at  Cartliagena, 
iforcements  came 
du  Quesne  in  tlie 
le   at   once  gave 

the  Monmouth, 

and  the  Hamp- 

«pecially   detailed 

b   flagship.     The 

I    her   comrades, 


who  were  almost  out  of  sight  when 
she  came  up  with  the  enemy  long  after 
sunset.  During  the  chase  Gardiner 
had  repeatedly  pressed  upon  his  officers 
that  whatever  happened  to  him,  the 
Foudroyant  must  go  into  Gibraltar. 
"  She  appears  above  our  match,'*  he 
said,  "  but  Englishmen  are  not  to 
miud  that ;  nor  will  1  quit  her  while 
this  ship  can  swim,  or  I  have  a  soul 
left  alive."  The  odds  were  long. 
The  Foudroyant  was  a  two-decker, 
reckoned  the  finest  ship  in  the  French 
navy,  one,  so  they  boasted,  that  "could 
fight  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  next 
day,  but  never  could  be  taken."  She 
carried  eighty  guns,  of  much  heavier 
metal  than  the  Monmouth's  sixty- 
four,  and  a  crew  nearly  double  the 
number  of  the  Englishmen.  But 
Gardiner  and  his  men,  caring  for  none 
of  these  things,  went  straight  at  their 
enemy.  Soon  after  the  action  began, 
Gardiner  was  shot  through  the  arm 
with  a  musket- ball ;  still,  ranging  up 
to  close  quarters,  he  continued  on 
deck  till  a  second  shot  struck  him 
on  the  forehead.  Like  Carter  at  La 
Hogue,  the  dying  man  thaiged  his 
first  lieutenant  to  fight  the  Mon- 
mouth so  long  as  she  could  swim,  and 
then  to  sink  her  rather  than  sur- 
render. Carket  vowed  to  obey  him, 
nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast,  and 
swore  to  shoot  with  his  own  hand  the 
first  man  who  should  talk  of  striking 
them.  For  four  more  hours  of  that 
February  night  the  desperate  duel 
continued.  The  Monmouth's  miz- 
zen  mast  went  by  the  board  amid  loud 
cheers  from  the  Frenchmen  ;  but  the 
English  cheers  were  louder  when  soon 
after  the  Fou<lroyant  lost  both  mizzen 
and  maiii-iuast,  and  then  the  English 
fire  grew  so  hot  that  the  Frenchmen 
could  no  longer  be  kept  to  their  guns. 
Still  the  Foudroyant  would  not 
surrender,  till  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  Swiftsure  came  up  to 
her  couirade's  assistance.  Then  the 
gallant  du  Quesne  thought  enough 
had  been  done  for  honour,  and  hauled 
down  his  lights.  But  he  insisted 
on    surrendering   to    the    Monmouth 
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Dto  Carket's  hands 
sword. 

did  the  invincible 
le  an  English  ship, 
jited  the  liveliest 
and.  The  Dibdins 
intos  of  the  time 
er  their  respective 
ire  read  that  in  the 
wn  of  Lostwithiel 
a  signboard  adorned 
.tion  of  the  famous 
Had,  said  to  have 
I  the  occasion  and 
land  to  the  popular 

has  escaped  all  our 
e  British  Museum 
But  we  have  met 
verses,  which  it  is 
'  as  catching  the 
oing  to  a  popular 
nonymous,  which  is 
ising,  and  the  date 
on  is  uncertain.  It 
)hat  so  gallant  an 
e  inspired  no  more 
L  these. 

state, 
Qtly  great, 
ng  slaves  ; 
at  last  must  bend, 
rant  I  send, 
raves. 

;t8  in  dreadful  roar, 

)ra  shore  to  shore, 

ain  ; 

en  will  see 

B  with  me 

main." 

sea  are  summoned 
tentous  fabiic,  and 
gh- built  sides  with 
t. 

the  gods  addressed  : 
'tis  confessed  ; 
id  mire  ; 

►us  pile  shall  meet 
from  Britain's  fleet, 
lin's  tire." 

proceeds  to  com- 
es of  the  eventful 
}he  honour    of    the 


flag    over    the    body   of    their    dead 
captain. 

Carket,  who  well  his  place  supplied. 
The  mangling  bolts  of  death  defied 

Which  furious  round  him  raged  ; 
While  Hammick  points  his  guns  with  care. 
Nor  sends  one  faithless  shot  in  air. 

But  skilfully  engaged. 

Baron  and  Winzar's  conduct  showed 
Their  hearts  with  untamed  courage  glowed, 

And  manly  rage  displayed  ; 
Whilst  every  seaman  firmly  stood. 
Midst  heaps  of  limbs  and  streams  of  blood. 

Undaunted,  undismayed. 


Hark,  how  destruction's  tempests  blow, 
And  drive  to  deep  despair  the  foe, 

Who  trembling  fly  asunder  1 
The  Foudroyant  her  horror  ceased, 
And  whilst  the  Monmouth's  fire  increased. 

Lost  all  her  power  to  thunder. 

The  writer  of  this  poem  must  have 
been  a  descendant  of  that  famous 
bard  who  celebrated  Marlborough's 
triumphs  at  Blenheim  in  these  ex- 
quisite lines  : 

Think  of  two  thousand  gentlemen  at  least, 
And  each  man  mounted  on  his  capering 

beast. 
Into  the  Danube  they  were  pushed   in 

shoals. 

There  was  no  Tennyson  in  those 
days  to  write  "A  Ballad  of  the 
Fleet  ". 

The  Foudroyant  was  soon  afloat 
under  her  new  masters.  Four  years 
after  her  capture  she  was  following 
Rodney's  flag  in  the  West  Indies,  while 
island  after  island  was  wrested  from 
the  French,  till  of  all  their  possessions 
in  the  Caribbean  seas  Hayti  alone 
remained  to  them.  The  Peace  of 
Paris  in  1763  half  undid  the  work  ; 
but  enough  still  remained  to  keep  the 
way  open  for  the  crowning  victory  off 
Dominica  in  1782.  The  chief  glory 
of  this  campaign  however  fell  to  the 
soldiers.  For  E/odney  (as  Mr.  Hannay 
has  reminded  us  in  his  admirable  little 
biography  of  that  great  sailor,)  ^ 
there  was  little  more  to  do  than  **  to 

^  Rodney,  by  David  Hannay  ;  Macmillan's 
•*Menof  Acticn,"1891. 
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ransport  of  troops, 
ly  landed,  arid  to 
gades  to  co-operate 
re."  This  he  did 
'ork  that  was  found 
.  But  there  was  no 
il"  for  him  then, 
ne  of  war  bid  him 


ark  and  drear, 
rable  year, 

fhter  and  to  shame 
haughtier  name. 

iroyant  formed  one 
et.  She  was  then 
'Vis,  who  brought 
iition  of  discipline 
it  it  became  the 
tinguished  visitors 
•d  the  French  ship 
B  pattern  of  an 
p.     The   gossip    of 

a  misadventure 
autiful  Duchess  of 
of  these  occasions, 
iding  her  into  his 
quay,  the  duchess 

plank  into  the 
aed  with  no  worse 
it  and  a  wetting ; 
80  complete,  that 

beg  a  change  of 
;hbouring  cottage, 
renched   finery   in 

idroyant  bore  her 
off  Ushant,  and  it 
er  captain's  fault 
le  was  not  pushed 
Nor,  as  Jervis 
pel's  fault,  to  judge 
\    the    subsequent 

the  admiral  and 
mmand,  Palliser, 
)at  the  French  at 
ingling  between 
3.  But  the  most 
in     which     the 

engaged  under 
s   her   duel    with 

curiously  enough 
in  the  dark- 
midnight  seem  to 


have  been  dear  to  her.     Jervis  was  on 
his    way   to    the   Bay    of     Biscay    in 
Barrington's  squadron,  when  a  French 
convoy     was     sighted     off      Ushant, 
carrying    troops   and   stores    for   the 
East     Indies    and   escorted    by    four 
ships   of   the  line.     The   English    at 
once    gave   chase.      At    one     in    the 
morning  Jervis,  who  had  outsailed  his 
comrades,  came  up  with  the   convoy 
and    at    once    engaged     the    P6gase. 
It  was  all  over  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Of  the  English  not  a  man  was  killed, 
and  the  most  seriously  wounded  was  the 
captain  himself,  who  was  struck  on  the 
head  by  a  splinter.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Pegase  proved  a  less  formid- 
able antagonist  than  the  Monmouth, 
smaller  than  the  Foudroyant,   under- 
officered,   and   ill-manned ;   her   crew 
indeed    were     mostly    landsmen    on 
their    first    voyage,    and    a    lad    of 
nineteen  (a  sub-lieutenant  we  should 
call  him  now)  was  the  only  officer  on 
her  first    battery.     But   a  man  can- 
not  do  more   than    beat   his   enemy, 
and    Jervis   certainly   beat   his   very 
smartly.   Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
the    Foudroyant   and    her   successful 
captain,    now   Sir  John   with   a   red 
ribbon,  followed  Howe  into  the  bay 
of  Gibraltar  with  reinforcements  for 
the  gallant  Elliott,  while  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  looked  on 
in  sullen   silence.      Then    Jervis  left 
her,   to   hoist   his    broad    pendant  as 
commodore  on  the  Salisbury,  and  the 
French-built  Foudroyant    passes    out 
of  our  naval  history. 

The  new  Foudroyant  came  into  our 
navy  in  less  heroic  fashion,  her  lines 
being  laid  peacefully  down  in  Ply- 
mouth Dockyard  in  1789.  Yet  she 
was  within  an  ace  of  greatness. 
Like  her  namesake,  she  was  a  two- 
decker  carrying  eighty  guns,  and  was 
expected  to  prove  a  very  smart  ship 
indeed.  It  was  hoped  that  she  would 
be  ready  for  sea  in  time  to  carry 
Nelson's  flag  as  Bear- Admiral  of  the 
Blue.  Lord  St.  Vincent,  who  then  com- 
manded in  the  Mediterranean,  had 
arranged  this  with  the  Admiralty,  and 
Nelson  had  asked  for  Edward  Berry  as 
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^as  one  of  Nelson's 

He  was  an  old 
d  after  promotion, 

ship,  had  served  as 
/aptain  on  the  great 

had  been  the  first 
Nicholas,   and  had 

that  ship  into  the 
e  San  Josef.  Had 
3cted,   there   could 

have  been  a  ques- 
yant*s  sale.  Only 
lap  the  sides  of 
lave  fitly  furnished 
he  ship  which  had 
lag  at  the  Nile. 
)e  :  the  Foudroyant 

dockyard  in  time ; 

)f  that  memorable 

aud  Berry  sailed 

.nean  in  the  Yan- 

was  ready  however 
r  John  Warren  to 
I  squadron  (carry- 
Wolfe  Tone  to  his 

off  Lough  Swilly 
the  same  year,  and 
p  ever  to  all  French 
Irish  rebellion.  '  It 
'ollowing  year  that 
[editerranean  fleet, 
3n  June  8th  that 
lis  flag  on  board 
liral  of  the  Red. 
1  him  as  captain, 
ought  the  ship  out, 
je  in  the  Vanguard, 
s^ard,  does  not  seem 
till  October.  Since 
.  parted  in  Aboukir 

the    inside  of   a 

e  had  been  selected 

despatches  from 

his  way,  in  the 
Leander,  Captain 
had  fallen  in  with 
seventy-four  guns, 
lis  ship  like  a  hero 
lours,  beating  back 
to  board ;  but  at 
laving  become  un- 
stick left  standing 
and  the  shattered 


remains  of  the  fore  and  main-masts, 
the  greater  part  of  her  guns  disabled 
by  the  wreck  of  the  fallen  spars,  and 
a  third  of  her  crew  killed  or  wounded, 
he  was  forced  to  surrender.  Berry 
himself  was  hurt  in  a  curious  manner, 
part  of  a  man's  skull  being  driven 
through  his  arm.  It  was  not  till  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  after  a  most 
disagreeable  experience  of  French 
manners,  that  the  survivors  reached 
England,  when  Thompson  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  honours  due  to  his 
gallant  defence.  Berry  was  knighted 
for  his  conduct  at  the  Nile.  "  The 
support  and  assistance,"  wrote  Nelson 
in  his  official  despatch  to  St.  Vincent, 
"  we  have  received  from  Captain  Berry 
cannot  be  sufficiently  expressed.  I 
was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  obliged 
to  be  carried  off  the  deck  ;  but  the 
service  suffered  no  loss  by  that  event. 
Captain  Berry  was  fully  equal  to  the 
important  service  then  going  on,  and 
to  him  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  you 
for  every  information  relative  to  this 
victory." 

The  Foudroyant  had  no  chance  of 
emulating  the  glories  of  the  Vanguard. 
The  exact  time  during  which  she  car- 
ried Nelson^s  flag  seems  to  have  been 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  days  :  thir- 
teen months,  says  one  of  the  numerous 
correspondents  on  this  subject,  from 
the  8th  of  June,  17^9,  to  the  14th  of 
June,  1800  ;  but  between  these  dates 
he  shifted  his  flag  many  times,  while 
the  Foudroyant  was  sent  on  various 
services  which  his  duties  or  his  health 
did  not  permit  him  to  share.  It  was  on 
one  of  these  occasions  that  she  fought 
her  famous  fight  with  the  Guillaume 
Tell  off  Malta.  The  Foudroyant  was 
one  of  the  squadron  then  blockading 
that  place  under  Trowbridge,  Nelson 
having  returned  in  ill-health  to  Paler- 
mo. On  the  night  of  March  29th  some 
of  the  French  ships  tried  to  escape, 
and  among  them  the  Guillaume  Tell. 
Blackwood  in  the  thirty-six  gun  frigate 
Penelope,  and  Manly  Dixon  in  the  sixty- 
gun  lion,  were  after  her  at  once,  and 
held  her  close  in  fight  till  the  morning. 
The  Foudroyant  then  came  up,  and 
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can  be  described 
i. 

]dward  Berry,  com- 
hip  Foudroyant,  of 
.nded  Lord  Nelson 
dth  the  Guillaume 

guns  ;  and  laying 
le  so  close,  that  her 
ust  clear  of  Guil- 
bains,  hailed  her 
ecr^s,  and  ordered 
inch   Admiral  an- 

a  sword  over  his 
ed  a  musket  at  Sir 
'as  followed  by  a 
:ly  unrigj^ed  the 
8,  however,  being 
ind  shots  in  each, 
udous  and  effectual 
)ugh  and  through 

a  perfect  chord  of 
3ur  tars,  who  were 
osed)  but  she  fired 

when  down  came 
id  mizzen-masts,at 
idroyant's  foretop 
ail,    maintop-sail- 

and  main-sail,  all 
lit  in  this  situation 
;'  80  as  to  maintain 
ibatants  therefore 
inutes,  when  Sir 
is  men  from  the 
away  part  of  the 

more  under  com- 

to  her  helm  and 
lose  alongside  her 

who  n£uled  his 
the  mast  and  dis- 
j  over  them.  Sir 
ed  again  a  most 
fire,  his  men  hav- 
jm  of  firing  every 
es  in  a  minute, 
;h  the  exercise ; 
lally  used,  when 
ar  on  board  the 
terly,  the  mizzen- 
jwo,  Sir  Edward 
the  poop  and  put 

by  which  many 
ved.  At  a  few 
Guillaume  TelPs 
,  and  becoming  a 
jolours. 

Pair  the  Fou- 
Ued  and  sixty- 
ig  her  captain, 
)wever  to  send 


him  below.  Both  she  and  the  Lion 
were  in  such  crippled  condition  that 
the  Penelope  had  to  take  charge 
of  the  prize  and  tow  her  into  Syra- 
cuse. Nelson  was  enraptured  with 
the  news.  Berry  in  writing  to  him 
had  said,  '^  I  had  but  one  wish  this 
morning — it  was  for  you.''  "I  am 
sensible  of  your  kindness,"  was  the 
answer,  "in  wishing  my  presence  at 
the  finish  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  but  I 
have  no  cause  for  sorrow.  The  thing 
could  not  be  better  done,  and  I  would 
not,  for  all  the  world,  rob  you  of  one 
particle  of  your  well-earned  laurels." 
And  to  Lord  St.  Yincent  he  wrote  in 
the  same  strain,  and  yet  more  jubilant 
tones.  "  My  friends  wished  me  to  be 
present,"  were  his  words.  "  I  have 
no  such  wish  ;  for  a  something  might 
have  been  given  to  me  which  now  can- 
not. Not  for  all  the  world  would  I 
rob  any  man  of  a  sprig  of  laurel- 
much  less  my  children  of  the  Fou- 
droyant !  I  love  her  as  a  fond  father 
a  darling  child,  and  glory  in  her  deeds. 
I  am  vain  enough  to  feel  the  efEects  of 
my  school." 

There   was   a   particular    point   in 
Berry's  wish  that  his  chief  had  been 
with  him.     Nelson's  instructions  from 
St.  Vincent  had  been  "  to  take,  sink, 
burn,  and  destroy"  the  French  fleet 
wherever    and   whenever  he   met  it. 
He  had  obeyed  these  general  orders 
(as  they  may  indeed  be  called)  so  well 
at  the  Nile  that  only  two   ships  of 
the   line   had  escaped,  the  G^nireuz 
and  the  Guillaume  Tell.     The  G^n^ 
reux    had    already    fallen     into    his 
hands    in    the    first     action   fought 
by  the    Foudroyant    since    she    had 
carried    his   flag.     Lord   Keith,    who 
had    succeeded    St.   Yincent    in    the 
Mediterranean  command,   was  block- 
ading Malta  closely,  when  he  received 
news  of  a  French  squadron  advancing 
to  the  relief.     The  Foudroyant,  with 
the   Audacious    and    the    Northum- 
berland,  was    ordered    to    cruise    to 
windward,  the  Lion  to  look  out   off 
the  passage  between  Goza  and  Malta, 
while    the     Alexander     was      under 
way   on    the    south-east  side  of  the 
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island.  The  latter  first  sighted  the 
squadron,  which  was  commanded  by 
Rear-Admiral  Per^  in  the  G6n4- 
reux,  and  at  once  gave  chase.  Nelson 
saw  the  proceedings,  and  in  a  fever 
lest  the  G^n^reux  should  strike  to  any 
ship  but  his,  crowded  all  sail  in  pur- 
suit. But  the  French  admiral  had  so 
long  a  start  that  he  would  probably 
have  escaped,  but  for  the  gallantry  of 
Captain  Peard  in  the  thirty-two  gun 
frigate  Success  who  hove-to  athwart 
him  and  raked  him  with  several  broad- 
sides. The  Success  received  some 
serious  damage  in  retui*n,  but  one  of 
her  last  shots  struck  the  French 
admiral  down,  and  the  Foudroyant 
coming  up  at  the  moment  the  G^n^ 
reux  surrendered  to  her,  and  Nelson's 
wish  was  thus  accomplished  easily 
enough.  It  was  to  the  Success 
however  that  the  honours  of  the  day 
were  really  due,  and  thus,  when  the 
capture  of  the  Guillaume  Tell  had 
carried  out  St.  Vincent's  original  in- 
structions to  the  bitter  end,  it  was 
natural  that  Berry  should  have  wished 
for  his  chief  to  share  the  crowning 
triumph.  And  there  was  another  man 
who  learned  with  regret  that  Nelson 
was  not  there.  Lord  Spencer,  who 
then  presided  at  the  Admiralty,  in 
answer  to  some  desponding  and  appa- 
rently rather  petulant  letters  (which 
have  not  been  preserved)  had  written 
to  him  on  April  25th :  « All  I  shall 
say  is,  to  express  my  extreme  regret 
that  your  health  should  be  such  as  to 
oblige  you  to  quit  your  station  off 
Malta,  at  a  time  when  I  should  sup- 
pose there  must  be  the  finest  prospect 
of  its  reduction.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  that  you  did  not  accomplish 
that  business  in  person,  as  the  Guil- 
laume Tell  is  your  due,  and  that 
ship  ought  not  to  strike  to  any  other. 
If  the  enemy  should  come  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  whenever  they 
do  it  will  be  suddenly,  I  should  be 
much  concerned  to  hear  that  you 
learned  of  their  arrival  in  that  sea 
either  on  shore  or  in  a  transport  at 
Palermo." 

All  through  this  time  indeed  Nelson 


was    sick    in    mind    as    well    as    in 
body.   He  had  come  under  the  spell  of 
the  enchantress,  and  his  conscience  in 
those  early   days   could    not   but   re- 
proach him.     Not  sickness,  indeed,  or 
any  other  infirmity  could  ever  prevent 
Nelson  from  doing  his  duty.     But  the 
duty  he  had  to  do  now  was  no    con- 
genial one  to  a  man  of  his  spirit.      To 
drive  the  French  out  of  Naples  was 
well  enough,  but  to  restore  the  worth- 
less king  to  a   throne  he  could    not 
defend  was  less  well.      The  conduct  of 
the  cowardly  and  vindictive  crew  which 
surrounded  Ferdinand,  and  the  folly 
and  knavery  of  the  Court  itself,  filled 
the  minds  of  the  English  officers  with 
immeasurable    disgust.       The   work, 
however,  had  to  be  done,  and  it   wa» 
done,  thoroughly  so  far  as  Nelson  was 
concerned  and  so  far   as  a  state   so 
rotten   as   the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies    would   permit    of    its    being 
accomplished.     Over   the    method    of 
its    accomplishment    an    angry    con- 
troversy  has   long   been   waged,   nor 
does  it  yet  show  any  signs  of  a  final 
settlement.       Into    this    we   do    not 
propose  to  enter.     The  politician  and 
the    moralist    must    decide    between 
them  on  Nelson's  conduct  in  rejecting 
the  treaty  of  capitulation  signed  by 
Captain  Foote  and  in  refusing  to  in- 
terfere in  the  sentence  on  Carraccioli, 
who    was    tried    and    condemned   to 
death     on     board    the     Foudroyant. 
That  he  has  been  unjustly  censured 
on   several   points   is  now    generally 
admitted     by    his    more    reasonable 
critics ;    and    for    the    rest    perhaps 
they    will    be    content    to    say   that 
his  conduct  throughout  this  anxious 
time     was     not     marked     with    the 
humanity    which    distinguished    him 
through  all  the  other  actions  of  his 
life.     For  Nelson,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  was  as  humane  and  generous 
to  a  vanquished  foe  as  he  was  tierce 
and  resolute  in  action.     "Our  Nel,'* 
his  men  used  to  say,  ''  is  as  brave  as  a 
lion,  and  as  gentle  as  a  lamb/' 

In  the  summer  of  1800  Nelson 
struck  his  fiag  in  the  Mediterranean. 
A   kindly   letter   from  Lord   Spencer 
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gave   him    permission  to  consult  his 
own    feelings    in    the    matter.      ^'  It 
is   by  no  means   my   wish    or  inten- 
tion,"   he  wrote,   **  to   call  you  away 
from  service,  but  having  observed  that 
you  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
quitting  your  station  off  Malta,  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  your  health,  which 
I  am  persuaded  you  would  not  have 
thought  of  doing  without  such  neces- 
sity, it  appeared  to  me  much  more  ad- 
visable for  you  to  come  home  at  once, 
than  to  be  obliged  to  remain  inactive 
at  Palermo,  while  active  service  was 
going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  station. 
I  should  still  much  prefer  you  remain- 
ing to  complete  the  reduction  of  Malta, 
which  I  flatter  myself  cannot  be  very 
far  distant,  and  I  still  look  with  an- 
xious   expectation   to   the   Guillaume 
Tell  striking  to  your  flag.     But  if,  un- 
fortunately, these  agreeable  events  are 
to    be   prevented  by  your  having  too 
much  exhausted  yourself  in  the  service 
to  be  equal  to  follow  them  up,  I  am 
quite  clear,  and  I  believe  I  am  joined 
in  opinion   by   all  your  friends  here, 
that  you  will  be  more  likely  to  recover 
your  health  and  strength  in  England 
than   in   an   inactive    situation   at   a 
Foreign  Ck)urt."     In  truth  both  health 
and  strength  needed  recovery.     Since 
he  had  left  England  in  the  spring  of 
1798   Nelson   had   hardly  known   an 
hour's   rest.      The   great    heart    and 
the  feeble  body  were  alike  sick  and  out 
of  tune.  Berry  had  patched  up  the  Fou- 
droyant  and  brought  her  back  to  Pal- 
ermo, and  on  April  2  Ist  Nelson  hoisted 
his  flag  on  her  for  the  last  time.     He 
had    hoped    to   make   the   homeward 
voyage   in   her,    but   she   was   in    no 
condition   for   it.     On  June  10th  he 
sailed     from    Palermo,     having    the 
Queen  of  Naples   with   her   children 
and    the  Hamiltons  on   board.     Leg- 
horn was  reached   on   the    14th,  and 
there    Nelson    and    the    Foudroyant 
parted   company.      He    travelled    to 
England  by  way  of  Vienna,  and  Berry 
took  the  ship  into  Minorca  to  reflt. 
Before  striking  his  flag  Nelson  received 
«    a  touobing  proof  of  the  love  his  men 
bore  for  him  in  the  following  letter 


addressed  to  him  by  his  barge's  crew : 
**  My  Lord, — It  is  with  extreme  grief 
that  we  And  you  are  about  to  leave 
U8.  We  have  been  along  with  you 
(although  not  in  the  same  ship)  in 
every  engagement  your  Lordship  has- 
been  in,  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  and 
most  humbly  beg  of  your  Lordship  ta 
permit  us  to  go  to  England,  as  your 
boat's  crew,  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  or 
in  any  way  that  may  seem  most  pleas- 
ing to  your  Lordship.  My  Lord, 
pardon  the  rude  style  of  seamen,  who- 
are  but  little  acquainted  with  writing,, 
and  believe  us  to  be,  my  Lord,  your 
ever  humble  and  obedient  servants, 
barge's  crew  op  the  foudroyakt."" 
In  the  following  year  the  Foudroyant 
served  as  Lord  Keith's  flag-ship  on 
the  same  station,  and  it  was  on  board 
of  her  that  Abercrombie  closed  hi& 
gallant  life  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
Five  years  later,  though  not  actually 
engaged,  she  was  carrying  the  flag  of 
Sir  John  Warren,  under  whom  hhe  had 
received  her  baptism  of  Are,  in  the 
affair  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
the  Belle  Poule  and  the  Marengo. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  Fou- 
droyant is  not  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Nelson  as  the  Victory  is  sacred,  or 
as  the  Agamemnon,  the  Captain,  th& 
Vanguard,   and  the  Elephant  would 
be  sacred.     Nevertheless  she  was  hia 
ship,  and  in  her  he  fought  the  enemies 
of    England.     The   sentiment   which 
should  wi»h  for  those  reasons  to  pre- 
serve   her    as    an    heirloom    to    the 
Euglish  nation  is  not  one  to  be  lightly 
laughed  at,  provided  it  be  the  genuine 
feeling   of    the   people   and   not    th& 
manufactured   emotion   of   the  news- 
papers.    Englishmen    are    commonly 
believed  to  be  ashamed  of  indulgence 
in  such  sentiment.  The  belief  is  partly 
perhaps  founded  on  the  extraordinary 
forms  our  national  tribute  to  departed 
greatness  is  apt  to  take.    Too  many  of 
the  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  St.  Paul's,  to  say  nothing  of  th& 
innumerable  monstrosities  blackening 
in  the  smoke  of   London,  might  not 
unreasonably  sugge:it   to  a  foreigner 
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grounded  on  a  basis  of  reality,  we  may 
rely  that,  when  the  first  burst  of  popu- 
lar feeling  has  spent  itself,  it  will  be 
guided  by  reason  to  a  fitting  issue. 
But  it  must  be  genuine.  If  the  stir 
that  has  been  raised  over  the  sale  of 
the  Foudroyant  into  foreign  hands 
should  prove  to  be,  as  there  is  at  pre- 
sent at  least  some  reason  to  sup- 
pose, but  a  manufactured  sentiment 
awakening  no  echo  from  the  national 
voice  it  will  be  because  the  English 
people  conceive  that  they  need  no 
stimulant  to  keep  the  memory  of 
Nelson  green,  and  that  in  the  historic 
fabric  of  the  Victory  they  have  a 
tribute  to  his  glory  which  needs  no 
supplement.  For  such  men  as  this 
"  mighty  sailor  "  they  may  well  make 
the  proud  claim  of  Pericles,  that  the 
whole  earth  is  their  sepulchre  :  "  Not 
only  are  they  commemorated  by 
columns  and  inscriptions  in  their  own 
country,  but  in  foreign  lands  there 
dwells  also  an  unwritten  memorial  of 
them,  graven  not  on  stone  but  in  the 
hearts  of  men."  Should  this  be  so,  it 
will  be  no  cause  for  regret,  or  for  mur- 
muring at  the  national  sluggishness. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  should  it  prove 
to  be  otherwise,  we  may  rest  in  equal 
complacency.  Nelson  is  the  popular 
hero,  and  no  honest  man  need  be 
ashamed  to  say  that  the  people  did 
well  to  be  angry  at  the  thought  that 
the  ship  which  had  carried  his  flag 
was  to  be  broken  up  to  toast  fat 
burgomaster's  shins  or  light  their 
sleepy  wives  to  bed. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
case,  which  seems  to  us  of  more  real 
importance.  Many  apologies  have  been 
made  for  the  action  of  the  Admiralty ; 
some  have  even  been  made  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  late  Board.  We  are  told 
that  the  berth  now  occupied  by  her  is 
imperatively  needed  ;  that  the  cost  of 
breaking  an  old  ship  up,  and  the  cost 
of  preserving  her,  are  more  consider- 
able than  a  landsman  can  easily  con- 
ceive ;  we  are  reminded  that  twelve 
thousand  pounds  were  spent  in  keep- 
ing the  Victory  afloat.  All  thi9  may 
be  very  true.     No  one  doubts  that  our 
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of  their  firewood,  will  have  no  other 
reason  to  regret  their  bargain.  Two 
thousand  pounds  /  "  Pay  her  the  debt 
you  owe  her,  and  unpay  the  villainy 
you  have  done  her  :  the  one  you  may 
do  with  sterling  money,  and  the  other 
with  current  repentance."  But  jesting 
apart,  it  is  not  a  creditable  transaction, 
look  at  it  as  we  may ;  and  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  think  that  the  discredit 
has  been  brought  on  us  by  that  branch 
of  the  Administration  on  which  the 
safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  our 
country  are  generally  considered  to 
depend.  If  our  Admiralty  be  so 
desperately  in  need  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  the  possible  condition  of  our 
"  first  line  of  defence "  becomes  a 
matter  for  grave  anxiety.  We  are  in 
the  habit  of  boasting  ourselves  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world,  and  the 
boast  seems  to  be  generally  allowed. 
If  we  are  in  a  fool's  paradise,  by  all 
means  let  us  get  out  of  it  so  quickly 
as  may  be.  If  not,  for  decency's  sake 
let  us  give  our  old  clothes  to  our  own 
people,  and  not  hawk  them  about 
among  foreign  slopsellers. 
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race,  feels  the  poorer  for  this  event. 
It  dispirits  and  discourages  us,  be- 
cause we  feel  that  the  last  of  a  long 
line  has  departed,  and  we  are  anxious 
and  uneasy  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  Are  there  any  other 
poets,  prophets,  teachers,  of  the  same 
rank  in  store  for  us )  For  those  who 
are  least  anxious,  perhaps  least  able, 
to  analyze  and  compare,  are  certain 
that  their  instinct  does  not  deceive 
them  when  they  recognise  in  Tennyson 
something  different  in  kind,  as  well  as 
in  degree,  from  all  the  many  accom- 
plished and  musical  writers  of  verse, 
who  in  their  turn  and  for  their  pur- 
pose interest  and  please  us. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  find  the 
right  word  that  shall  define  the  differ- 
ence here  pointed  to.  **  Originality," 
"  individuality,"  "  distinction,"  all  are 
inadequate,  though  all  are  component 
parts.  The  poet  may  display  all 
these  and  yet  fail  in  taking  hold  of 
the  reader,  in  bewitching,  in  fasci- 
nating. There  is  the  word  "  charm,'^ 
akin  to  **  bewitch,"  that  brings  us 
something  nearer  to  what  we  seek. 
That  old  and  obsolete  word  "take," 
so  dear  to  the  Elizabethans,  meant 
nearly  the  same  thing : 

Daffodils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and 

take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

The  familiar  lines  supply  us  with  a 
suggestion  at  least  of  what  Tennyson's 
poetry  has  been  to  those  who  love 
him.  His  diction  haunts  us,  and  glad- 
dens and  purifies  while  it  haunts.  And 
this  it  is  which  makes  him,  with  what- 
ever other  immense  differences,  so 
Shakespearian.  His  verse  is  so  human, 
while  also  so  bewitching  and  so  haunt- 
ing. As  an  artist  in  verbal  expres- 
sion he  ranks  with  Shelley  and  Keats. 
Yet  while  for   all  the  best  verse  of 
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manifest  witness  that  a  new  voice,  and 
no  echo,  was  speaking  to  ears  that 
could  hear.  For  did  it  not  contain 
"Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange"? 
From  that  date  to  the  day  when  "  Cross- 
ing the  Bar"  proved  that  the  lyric 
poet  had  lost  nothing  of  his  cunning, 
and  had  gained  something  deeper,  more 
divine  than  cunning,  Lord  Tennyson 
had  watched  the  variations  of  poetical 
taste  and  opinion.  We,  his  readers, 
have  watched  them  also,  in  ourselves 
and  in  one  another.  Many  a  reader 
has,  I  believe,  known  what  it  is  to 
lose  something  of  his  first  love  (not 
without  sorrow,  as  for  a  lost  illusion), 
and  then  later  to  have  returned  to  his 
allegiance,  acknowledging  with  hu- 
miliation that  the  cause  had  lain  in 
himself.  We  have  known  men  confess 
that  their  early  enthusiasm  had  once 
suffered  reaction.  They  had  listened 
to  voices  crying,  "  All  this  is  too  suave, 
too  polished  in  style,  too  conservative, 
too  orthodox,  too  timid  in  politics  or 
religious  outlook,  too  decorous,  too 
little  adventiirous  in  the  treatment  of 
human  passion.  We  want  more  free- 
dom, less  fear,  in  those  who  would 
help  to  regenerate  mankind.''  They 
had  been  called  to  admire  this 
and  that  new  voice  which  seemed  to 
satisfy  these  various  conditions,  and 
for  a  while  they  followed  what  they 
believed  to  be  some  bolder  guide,  some 
more  inspiring  force.  But,  by  and  by, 
they  had  come  to  find  that  the  new 
could  not  do  for  them  what  the  old 
had  done.  They  were  neither  happier 
nor  stronger  for  the  change,  and  when 
they  returned  they  found  that  the 
teacher  who  had  won  their  earlier  love 
was  greater  than  they  had  known.  So 
true  is  it  that  second  thoughts  are  not 
always  best,  but  rather  (as  the  master 
himself  said),  **  third,  which  are  a 
riper  first." 

It  is  significant  that  Tennyson 
never  exposed  himself  to  the  charge 
of  political  apostasy  which  has  so 
often  been  brought  against  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and  Southey ;  a  charge 
which,  though  Browning  gave  it  the 
support  of  his  great  authority,  must 
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poet  seems  to  speak  with  bitterness 
of  "brainless  mobs,"  the  **red  fool- 
fury  of  the  Seine,"  and  the  like,  it  is- 
with  the  deep  conviction  that  the  un- 
wisdom of  the  mob  is  not  one  jot 
more  respectable  than  the  unwisdon^ 
of  any  rank  above  them.  Un- 
righteousness and  self-seeking  at  either 
extremity  of  the  scale,  there  he  finds 
most  reason  to  fear — 

Till  crowds  at  length  be  sane,  and  crowns 
be  just. 

Even  in  the  "  smooth-faced,  snub-nosed 
rogue  "  of  Matid  there  is  nothing  of 
scorn,  nothing  of  the  misanthrope. 
For  the  speaker  in  the  poem  is  himself 
yearning  for  a  time  when  "  self  shall 
be  annulled  "  in  the  presence  of  a 
dire  common  necessity.  He  trusts 
that  a  war,  most  dreadful  of  all  reme- 
dies, may  draw  men  together  and 
make  them  feel  their  true  unity, 
because  then  they  most  "  need  one 
another.*'  It  is  noteworthy  that  on  a 
like  occasion  Shakespeare  puts  into  a 
dozen  words  almost  the  whole  moral 
of  Tennyson's  poem.  Only  he  places 
them,  for  his  purpose,  in  the  mouth 
of  his  arch-cynic.  When  Falstaff  is 
recruiting  from  among  the  most  de- 
generate and  worthless  of  his  fellows, 
he  styles  them  "  the  cankers  of  a  calm 
world  and  a  long  peace."  And  being 
a  cynic,  he  recognises  no  possible 
redeeming  power  in  the  war  that  was 
coming.  He  perceives  in  the  useless 
of  the  world  only  "  Food  for  powder, 
food  for  powder !  " 

We  possess,  as  yet,  no  edition  of 
the  poems  arranged  in  strict  chrono- 
logical order,  but  in  the  successive 
volumes  published  between  1830  and 
1889  we  have  something  sufficiently 
near  it  to  serve  as  a  key  to  that 
epitome  of  his  poetic  life  supplied  in 
"  Merlin  and  the  Gleam."  The  poem, 
appeared  in  the  volume,  Demjeler 
and  Oliver  Poems ,  which  the  w liter, 
then  past  his  eightieth  year,  apparently 
believed  would  be  his  last  gift  to  the 
world.  The  volume,  we  all  remember, 
ended  with  "  Crossing  the  Bar,"  and 
it   was  fitting  that  these  two  poems 
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have  their  counterpart  and  their  com- 
mentary in  the  lovely  lines  from  the 
prologue  to  Peter  Bell,  where 
Wordsworth  replies  to  the  "  little 
boat) "  that  would  fain  carry  him 
away  to  realms  of  Faery,  far  removed 
from  this  world  and  its  pursuits  : 

Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold, 
The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers; 
The  C()mm<»n  growth  of  mother  earth 
Sutfices  me — her  tears,  her  mirth. 
Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

Over  all  these  in  turn  the  Light  shone, 
leading  him  on  through  his  quickened 
interest  in  man  to  the  ideal  hero  of 
Bomance,  Arthur  the  blameless  king — 
when  at  this  junctiire, 

Clouds  and  darkness 
Closed  upon  Camelot. 
Arthur  had  vanished 
I  knew  not  whither. 
The  king  who  loved  me 
And  cannot  die. 

It  is  surely  not  daring  to  suppose 
that  the  poet  here  blends  in  thought 
the  Arthur  of  legend  with  that  other 
Arthur, — the  Arthur  of  In  Memoriam^ 
his  own  closest  friend  and  brother,  the 
"man  he  held  as  half  divine" — and 
that  he  thus  shadows  forth  how  love 
and  sorrow  for  such  a  friend  not  only 
for  the  while  threw  fictitious  tears  and 
imaginary  ideals  into  the  shade,  but 
fillet!  heaven  and  earth  henceforward 
with  new  meanings,  and  himself  almost 
with  a  new-born  faith  and  hope.  The 
cloud  that  had  fallen  on  ( 'amelot  lifted 
once  again,  never  to  return. 

The  Glenm  that  had  waned  to  a  wintry 
glimmer 

On  icy  fallow 

And  faded  forest, 

Drew  to  the  valley 

Named  of  the  Shadow, 

And  slowly  brij^htening 

Out  of  the  glimmer. 
And  slowly  moving  ag«in  to  a  melody 

Yearningly  tender, 

Fell  on  the  shndow. 

No  longer  a  shadow. 
But  clothed  with  the  Gleam. 

Is  it  beitig  wise  above  what  is  written 
to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  poet's 
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Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady 
from  you  ? 

and,  on  the  word,  she  flings  her  arms 
round  her  husband,  and  challenges  him, 
half  passionately,  half  playfully,  to 
repeat  his  error : 

Think  that  you  are  upon  a  rock ;  and  now 
Throw  me  again  ! 

It  is  here  that  the  noble  and  beautiful 
retort  is  uttered,  making  husband  and 
wife  once  more,  and  for  ever,  one : 

Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul, 
Till  the  tree  die  ! 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  criticism 
thus  for  the  last  time  reiterated,  was 
more  than  a  criticism,  that  it  was  a 
farewell  message  to  one  with  whom  his 
thoughts  were  busy  to  the  end ;  one 
"near,  dear,  and  true,"  who  to  the 
dying  tree  was  still  the  fruit  nearest 

and  dearest? 

No  truer  Time  himself 
Can  prove  you,  tho'  he  make  you  evermore 
Nearer  and  dearer,  as  the  rapid  of  life 
Shoots  to  the  fall. 

And  thus  has  passed  away  from 
among  us  the  wielder  of  the  most  wide- 
reaching,  beneficent,  spiritual  influence 
in  our  later  literature.  Our  Arthur 
has  vanished,  but  "he  cannot  die." 
If  his  failing  eyes  rested,  while  the 
leaves  of  Cymbeline  were  turned, 
upon  the  familiar  dirge,  he  must 
have  taken  courage  from  the  lines. 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 
Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages. 

For  to  him  the  highest  wages  of  noble 
verse,  even  as  of  virtue,  were. 

The  glory  of  going  on, — and  still  to  be. 

Alfred  Ainqeb. 
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be  of  little  value.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  take  holidays  of  greater 
or  less  duration  at  some  period  of  the 
year ;  and  my  figures  would  be  vitiated 
by  the  inclusion  not  only  of  those  who 
are  voluntarily  out  of  work,  but  also  of 
those  out  of  work  through  illness  and 
often  drawing  sick-pay  from  their  clubs. 
They  would  also  include  the  members  of 
season-trades,  who  earn  high  wages 
when  at  work,  and  look  forward  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  a  regular  slack  sea- 
son. But  if  the  actual  figures,  though 
interesting  in  themselves,  are  scarcely 
relevant  to  the  question,  a  comparison 
of  the  two  speeches  to  which  we  have 
alluded  suggests  one  reflection.  Mr. 
Burns  bases  his  argument  upon  the  con- 
tention that  distress  at  present  is  ex- 
ceptional ;  while  Mr.  Hardie  takes  his 
stand  upon  the  exactly  opposite  ground 
that  distress  is  constant,  or  rather 
constantly  increasing.  The  distinction 
between  these  two  positions  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  of  vital  importance. 

I  do  not  propose  to  criticise  Mr. 
Hardie' s  position  in  detail.  It  is  one 
which  agitators  have  at  all  times  occu- 
pied. If  it  be  true  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant and  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  country  for 
whom  there  is  no  employment,  then 
we  are  suffering  from  over-population, 
an  evil  for  which  there  is  no  remedy 
except  wholesale  emigration,  supple- 
mented by  an  effective  determination 
on  the  part  of  those   left    behind   to 
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check  any  increase  of  the  population 
in  the  future.  Fortunately  we  are  not 
yet  driven  to  rely  upon  such  a  forlorn 
hope.  Mr.  Giffen  and  other  statis- 
ticians have  given  us  a  more  solid 
foundation  for  our  faith.  Let  me 
quote  a  passage  from  a  pamphlet 
written  in  1884,  in  which  that  inde- 
fatigable student  of  facts  summed  up 
his  researches  into  the  progress  of  the 
working  classes  during  the  preceding 
fifty  years. 

While  the  individual  incomes  of  the 
working  classes  have  largely  increased, 
the  prices  of  the  main  articles  of  their 
consumption  have  rather  declined ;  and 
the  inference,  as  to  their  being  much 
better  oflf,  which  would  be  drawn  from 
these  facts,  is  fully  supported  by  statistics 
showing  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  mortality, 
an  increase  of  the  consumption  of  articles 
in  general  use,  an  improvement  in  general 
education,  a  diminution  of  crime  and 
pauperism,  a  vast  increase  of  the  number 
of  depositors  in  savings-banks,  and  other 
evidences  of  general  well-being.  Finally, 
the  increase  of  the  return  to  capital  has 
not  been  in  any  way  in  proportion,  the 
yield  on  the  same  amount  of  capital  being 
less  than  it  was,  and  the  capital  itself 
being  more  diffused,  while  the  remunera- 
tion of  labour  has  enormously  increased. 

If  we  use  Mr.  Giffen's  tests  we 
cannot  say  that  the  progress  which  he 
establishes  has  ceased.  The  thrift- 
agencies  continue  to  tell  their  old 
tale,  and  the  Poor  Law  returns  need 
no  comment.  Last  year  the  average 
number  of  indoor  paupers  in  England 
and  Wales  was,  proportionately  to  the 
population,  less  than  in  any  year  since 
1878,  when  the  ratio  was  the  same, 
while  the  average  number  of  persons 
receiving  out-relief  was  absolutely  less 
than  in  any  previous  year  on  record. 
The  number  of  adult  able-bodied 
paupers  last  year,  3*2  per  one  thousand 
of  the  population  was  less  than  in  any 
previous  year  on  record  except  its 
immediate  predecessor,  when  it  was 
;31. 

The  question  whether  at  any 
particular  time  and  in  any  particular 
part  of  the  country  there  is  exceptional 
distress  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 


Its  determination  however  is  undoubt- 
edly a  primary  duty  of  all  bodies 
engaged  in  the  administration  of 
relief.  To  assume  the  absence  of  such 
exceptional  distress  may  lead  to 
suffering  which  might  have  been 
avoided;  to  assume  its  presence  may 
produce  much  worse,  because  more 
lasting,  evils. 

How  then  is  this  question  to  be 
answered  ?  The  truth  is  not  to  be 
learnt  by  listening  to  paid  agitators 
on  Mile  End  Waste,  on  Tower  Hill, 
or  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  ascertained  from  the  size  of  the 
crowds  which  form  their  audiences. 
Working  men  in  work  will  often 
attend  such  meetings  if  they  think 
that  by  doing  so  they  can  serve  a 
class  or  party  purpose  ;  but  there  is 
another  material  from  which  a  crowd 
can  always  be  made,  a  material, 
whose  presence  complicates  the 
problem  both  by  obsciiring  the  real 
facts,  and  by  contaminating  all  who 
are  brought  into  contact  with  it. 

The  unemployed  must  be  divided  at 
the  outset  into  two  classes,  those  who 
want  work  and  cannot  get  it,  and  those 
who  do  not  want  it.  For  my  present 
purpose  these  classes  must  be  treated 
as  distinct,  although  as  a  matter  of 
fact  no  clear  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween them.  The  rowdiest  loafer  will 
work  rather  than  starve,  while  it  is 
a  lamentable  fact  that  the  genuine 
labourer,  if  not  gifted  with  much 
energy  or  force  of  character,  will,  by 
association  with  the  inmates  of  the 
common  lodging-houses,  and  by  habi- 
tuation to  the  receipt  of  **  charity," 
gradually  fall  into  the  lower  class. 
While  therefore  we  are  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  among  the  ** submerged" 
unemployed  there  are  many  who  were 
once  capable  of  honest  and  regular 
work,  we  must  also  accept  it  as  a  fact 
that  this  '^submerged''  multitude  is 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  apart 
from  religious  influences,  inciirably 
idle.  Of  this  multitude  the  most  re- 
spectable section  consists  perhaps  of 
the  tramps  who  spend  the  summer 
walking  about    the    country,  who  fill 
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Mansion  House  Fund,  not  only  were 
the  casual  wards  and  lodging-houses 
situated  on  the  roads  leading  to  London 
filled  with  tramps  making  their  way 
to  town,  but  evidence  is  available  to 
prove  that  men  actually  left  their  em- 
ployment to  "go  upon"  the  fund, 
while  in  one  part  of  London  builders 
could  scarcely  obtain  labourers  to  do 
their  necessary  work. 

For  this  "submerged"  section  it  is 
obviously  useless  to  provide  the  mere 
opportunity  of  employment.  A  change 
of  character  is  needed  in  order  to  con- 
vert them  into  working  men.  It  is 
impossible  to  assign  limits  to  the 
efficacy  of  religious  influences  in  par- 
ticular cases ;  but  one  fact,  at  least,  is 
clear  :  the  agencies  which  have  in  the 
past  sought  to  convert  loafers  into 
useful  members  of  society  have  not 
met  with  much  success.  In  many 
cases  the  experiment  has  broken  down 
at  the  outset,  from  want  of  compulsory 
powers  of  detention ;  and  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  German  labour- colonies, 
the  management  has  been  invested 
with  the  necessary  powers,  the  results 
have  not  been  very  satisfactory.  And 
there  is  one  consideration  with  regard 
to  such  experiments  of  which  we  must 
not  lose  sight.  Unless  admission  to 
the  reformatory  workshop  or  labour- 
farm  is  strictly  restricted  to  the  class 
of  man  for  whom  it  is  specially  in- 
tended, its  tendency  will  be  positively 
prejudicial  to  society.  If  in  their 
anxiety  to  show  good  results  the 
managers  admit  respectable  working 
men  who  present  themselves  because 
they  have  not  the  energy  to  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere,  they  at  once  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  comments  made 
below  with  regard  to  artificial  employ- 
ment generally ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  at  "  General "  Booth's 
farm  at  Hadleigh,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  on  the  part  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful patients  to  look  to  the  farm 
for  permanent  maintenance.  Apart 
from  reformatory  influences  the  only 
force  which  will  induce  this  sort  to 
work  is  the  immediate  pressure  of 
starvation.  If  driven  to  the  workhouse 
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twelve  shillings;  and  even  when  the 
pauper's  wages  were  low,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  worked,  or 
rather  idled,  were  so  different  from 
those  imposed  by  a  vigilant  master, 
that  he  took  the  overseer's  pay  in  pre- 
ference  to  seeking  employment  in 
some  neighbouring  parish.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  natural  economic  results  of 
such  a  system  the  collection  of  the 
paupers  in  gangs  to  perform  parish 
work  without  proper  supervision  en- 
abled them  to  talk  over  their  real  or 
imagined  grievances,  and  led  to  riots. 
We  hear  of  two  hundred  and  forty  men 
on  the  parish  farm  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
twice  leaving  it  in  a  body  to  threaten 
the  directors,  and  receiving  in  conse- 
quence a  rise  in  wages.  The  evidence 
taken  by  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
of  1832  teems  with  such  cases  as  the 
following  : 

At  Rotherfield  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men  were  out  of  employ  in  the  winter  1831- 
32,  and  various  modes  were  attempted  to 
dispose  of  them.  First  they  were  set  to 
work  on  the  parish  account ;  single  men 
at  5«.,  men  with  families  at  10«.  a  week ; 
the  pay  being  the  same  as  farmers'  pay,  the 
men  left  the  farmers  in  order  to  get  the 
same  pay  with  less  work.  Then  they  were 
billet«-d  among  the  farmers  at  1«.  per  day 
from  the  farmers,  and  %d.  from  the  parish. 
This  was  changed  to  Is.  from  the  parish, 
and  8rf.  from  the  farmer.  The  men  so  bil- 
leted did  not  keep  the  proper  hours  of 
work  ;  then  the  farmers'  men  finding  that 
they  who  worked  the  regular  hours  were 
paid  no  moie  than  those  who  were  irregu- 
lar, gave  up  their  employment  to  become 
billeted  men,  and  the  farmers  were  in- 
duced to  throw  their  men  out  of  employ 
to  get  their  labour  done  by  the  parish 
purse. 

And  again  : 

At  Burnash,  in  East  Sussex,  in  the  year 
1822,  the  surplus  labourers  were  put  up 
to  auction,  and  hired  as  low  as  2d.  and  3o. 
per  day  :  the  rest  of  their  maintenance  be- 
ing made  up  by  the  parish.  The  conse- 
quence wa?*  that  the  farmers  turned  off 
their  regular  hands  in  order  to  hire  them 
by  auction  when  they  wanted  them. 

Then  a  new  abomination,  known  as 
the  Labour  Rate  System,  was  invented 
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country,  take  the  evidence  given  to 
the  commissioners  by  a  Kentish  land- 
holder. 

The  case  of  a  man  who  has  worked  for 
me  will  show  the  effect  of  the  parish  sys- 
tem in  preventing  frugal  habits.  This  is 
a  hard-working,  industrious  man  named 
William  Williams.  He  is  married  and  had 
saved  some  money  to  the  amount  of  about 
£70,  and  had  two  cows  ;  he  had  also  a  sow 
and  ten  pigs.  He  had  got  a  cottage  well  fur- 
nished ;  he  was  a  member  of  a  benefit  club 
at  Meopham,  from  which  he  received  8«.  a 
week  when  he  was  ill.  He  was  beginning 
to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  sent  his 
children  to  the  Sunday  school.  He  had  a 
legacy  of  about  i>*46,  but  he  got  the  other 
money  together  by  saving  from  his  fair 
wages  as  a  waggoner.  Some  circumstances 
occurred  which  obliged  me  to  part  with 
him.  The  consequence  of  this  labouring 
man  having  been  frugal,  and  saved  money, 
and  got  the  cows,  was  that  no  one  would 
employ  him,  although  his  superior  charac- 
ter as  a  workman  was  well  known  in  the 
parish.  He  told  me  at  the  time  I  was  ob- 
liged to  part  with  him,  "  While  I  have  all 
these  things  I  shall  get  no  work  ;  I  must 
part  with  them  all ;  I  must  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  beggary  before  any  one  will  em- 
ploy me."  I  was  compelled  to  part  with 
him  at  Michaelmas ;  he  has  not  yet  got 
work,  and  he  has  no  chance  of  getting  any 
until  he  has  become  a  pauper  \  for  until 
then  the  paupers  will  be  preferred  to 
him. 

Not  only  was  the  possession  of  sav- 
ings an  obstacle  to  employment,  but 
a  man  who  had  the  prudence  to 
remain  unmarried  while  his  earnings 
were  precarious  was  apt  to  find  his 
chances  of  independent  work  gone. 
In  Northamptonshire,  we  are  told,  the 
usual  remark  of  young  men  who  had 
been  refused  employment  was  :  "  Well, 
I'll  go  and  get  a  wife,  and  then  you 
must  do  something  for  me." 

With  a  Poor  Law  administered  on 
these  principles  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  the  labouring  classes  became 
yearly  more  demoralised.  In  spite  of 
the  employment  by  the  landowners 
and  farmers  of  men  whose  work  they 
did  not  need,  the  poor-rate  rose  year 
hy  year,  until  in  many  parishes  it 
reduced  the  rent  by  one-half.  Nor 
was  the  process  checked  until  in  one 
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at  Paris.  If  they  came  without  it,  they 
would  be  sent  back  from  the  barriers. 
On  the  next  day  another  decree  was 
issued  substituting  task-work  for  pay- 
ment by  the  day ;  and  at  the  same  time 
it  was  announced  that  all  the  nation's 
employes  who  had  not  resided  three 
months  in  Paris  would  shortly  be 
removed. 

Meanwhile  even  the  fortunate  chil- 
dren of  the  State  were  not  happy. 
The  Marquis  of  Normanby,  who  was 
our  ambassador  at  Paris  in  1848,  gives 
us  a  picture  of  the  brigade  of  the 
Ateliers  Nationaux  at  work.  He  tells 
us  in  his  diary  how  he  saw  them, 
employed  in  defacing  the  right-hand 
bank  leading  down  into  the  Champs 
Ely  sees  :  "  Amidst  a  strange  collection 
of  unpractised  hands,  till  now  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  a  spade,  may  perhaps  be 
seen  some  journeyman  coach-painter, 
or  worker  in  jewels,  a  shabby-genteel 
demagogue,  the  triumph  of  whose 
principles  has  ruined  his  handicraft, 
who,  just  scraping  the  sod,  with  much 
the  air  of  the  fine  gentleman  in  Ho- 
garth beating  hemp,  turns  his  head 
scowling  with  an  evil  eye  upon  any 
one  who  sees  him  in  his  present  fallen 
position." 

The  next  stage  was  the  submission 
of  proposals  for  an  agricultural  school. 
The  Assembly  does  not  appear  to  have 
placed  much  faith  in  the  scheme  itself, 
but  it  was  willing  to  seize  any  pretext 
for  removing  from  Paris  the  formidable 
hordes  which  threatened  the  public 
security.  In  spite  of  deportations 
the  Ateliers  Nationaux  still  comprised 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  of  whom  two  thousand  were  said 
to  be  liberated  convicts. 

The  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject,  while  compelled  to 
recommend  the  expenditure  of  further 
enormous  sums  of  money,  was  bound 
to  admit  that  "  the  Revolution,  which 
found  the  workmen  of  Paris  contracted 
in  their  proper  sphere,  has  been,  by 
treating  them  like  spoilt  children,  the 
cause  of  that  change  in  their  character 
which  makes  every  one  now  dread  the 
excesses  of  which  they  may  be  guilty." 
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while  private  employers  who  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  unfair 
competition  of  the  State,  are  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  take  back  their  old 
hands,  and  the  victims  of  a  short- 
sighted policy  are  already  reaping  the 
harvest  of  their  folly. 

Our  fourth  and  last  experiment  is 
barely  begun.  The  London  County 
Council  have  announced  their  intention 
of  running  their  own  tramways,  and 
erecting  their  own  buildings.  The 
elimination  of  the  contractor  will  make 
them  direct  employers  of  labour.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  whether  they  will 
offer  their  work  to  the  best  men  or  to 
the  unemployed ;  and  whether  they 
intend  to  make  work  for  the  express 
purpose  of  giving  employment.  Is  it 
too  late  to  hope  that  wise  counsels  may 
yet  prevail  % 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate the  disastrous  results  which 
inevitably  attend  all  attempts  to  pro- 
vide pemvanent  work  on  a  wholesale 
scale  for  the  unemployed.  It  remains 
to  be  considered  to  what  extent  and 
under  what  conditions  employment 
may  with  safety  be  artificially  pro- 
vided as  a  remedy  for  temporary 
distress  caused  by  an  exceptional 
absence  of  demand  for  labour.  But 
it  will  be  well  first  to  examine  some- 
what more  closely  the  constitution  of 
the  body  which  may  be  described  as 
the  genuine  unemployed.  The  classes 
of  which  that  body  mainly  consists 
are  three  :  (1)  Members  of  "  season  " 
trades.  (2)  Members  of  decaying 
trades.  (3)  "The  fringe,"  or  least 
competent  members  of  every  trade. 

There  are  many  trades  in  London 
whose  members  earn  almost  the  whole 
of  their  annual  wages  during  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  and  are  regularly 
without  work  at  other  seasons.  This 
fact  of  course  affects  the  rate  of  their 
wages,  and  while  their  employment 
lasts  they  are  paid  much  more  highly 
than  they  would  be  were  that  employ- 
ment to  be  continued  all  the  year 
round.  This  intermittence  may  be 
caused  by  the  nature  of  the  occupation, 
as  in  the  case  of  painters,  whose  trade 
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who  occupy  the  space,  between  its  high 
and  low-water  marks.  It  is  for  the 
benefit  of  this  class,  if  for  any,  that 
the  provision  of  relief-works  should  be 
undertaken ;  but  the  experiment  is 
always  a  dangerous  one.  The'experience 
of  several  generations  has  convinced  ex- 
perts that  Boards  of  Guardians  cannot 
in  ordinary  times  safely  give  relief  for 
employment  to  the  able-bodied  outside 
the  workhouse.  Indeed  except  in  the 
large  towns  such  relief  is  prohibited. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  certain 
London  Unions  to  open  a  labour-yard 
in  winter,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  the  loaves  and  shillings 
given  by  the  guardians  in  return  for 
breaking  stones  three  days  in  the 
week  has  not  tempted  many  of  the 
weaker  [members  of  "  the  fringe  "  to 
relax  their  efforts  to  find  work.  Hence 
most  London  Boards  of  Guardians  offer 
the  unemployed  nothing  but  the  work- 
house. 

That  the  **  workhouse  test "  has 
been  attended  with  the  best  results 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  At  the 
same  time  most  of  us  feel,  when  in  ex- 
ceptionally bad  winters  the  "  fringe  " 
becomes  so  enlarged  that  it  includes 
many  men  who  have  always  hitherto 
been  in  fairly  constant  work,  that 
such  men  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the 
workhouse.  If  at  such  a  time  local 
authorities  can  see  their  way  to  put  in 
hand  necessary  works,  which  they 
would  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
have  commenced  in  the  near  future, 
the  economist  can  raise  no  objections. 
Such  action,  so  far  as  it  goes,  operates 
merely  to  diminish  the  fluctuations  in 
the  demand  for  labour.  Even  when 
works  of  this  kind  have  not  been 
undertaken  and  carried  out  on  strictly 
commercial  lines  they  have  occasion- 
ally, when  carefully  conducted,  been 
attended  with  apparent  success. 

In  the  exceptionally  hard  time  with 
which  the  year  1886  commenced,  the 
Wandsworth  Guardians,  who  were 
building  their  workhouse,  determine<l 
to  employ  the  "  out-of-works  "  of  their 
district  in  digging  out  the  sand  and 
putting   in   the   foundations.     XJndex^ 
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getting   more   profitable    employment 
elsewhere. 

For   the    success    of    such    experi- 
ments   as    the    two    last    mentioned 
two   conditions   are  absolutely  essen- 
tial.     The  offer  of  employment  must 
be    made    only   to    the    right    men; 
and   the   employment   must    continue 
only  so  long  as  it  is    impossible    for 
them   to  get   it    elsewhere.     By    the 
right  sort  of  men  is  meant,  as  already 
explained,     those    who     are     habitu- 
ally   in   work,   and   who  have   every 
prospect    of    resuming     their    proper 
work  in  a  short  time.     Moreover  they 
must   be  men  who   have   resided  for 
some  time  in  the  locality  of  the  works^ 
or   outsiders    will    be    attracted   and 
labour  will  be  further  congested.     The 
right   sort   of   men   can  therefore  be 
selected    only  by  personal  knowledge 
or  particular  inquiry ;  and  it  follows,  as 
a  corollary,  that  relief-works,  if  they 
are  not  to  do  harm,  must  not  be  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale.     It  also  seems 
desirable,    as   recommended    by    Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  the  circular  which  as 
President   of   the   Local   Government 
Board  in  1886  he  issued  to  Boards  of 
Guardians,  that  the  wages  paid  should 
be  something  less  than  those  ordinarily 
given   for   similar  work,  in  order  to 
leave    the    strongest    inducement    to 
those  employed  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible  to  their  normal  occupations. 

Whether  there  is  at  any  time  an  ex- 
ceptional number  of  men  out  of  work 
belonging  to  the  class  to  which  I 
have  last  referred,  is  a  question 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  care- 
ful local  inquiries.  The  best  sources 
of  information  are  perhaps  the  reliev- 
ing officers,  the  local  secretaries  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  the 
secretaries  of  trade-societies,  the 
pawnbrokers,  and  the  bakers  and 
grocers  who  are  accustomed  to  give 
credit  to  their  regular  customers. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
as  regards  London  at  the  present  time 
(November..  5th),  the  question  can  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  can  be  asserted  that  the 
chronic  distress   of   the   waterside    is 
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the  unemployed  " 
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charitable,  schemes  for  permanent 
employment,  or  for  the  employment  of 
large  numbers  of  men,  must  lead  to 
disaster  in  the  future  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past ;  while  even  small  and 
carefully  conducted  relief-works  are 
beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers. 
The  problem  is  ultimately  an  ethical 
one ;  and  we  commit  a  fatal  mistake 
if  we  ignore  the  effect  of  -institu- 
tions upon  character.  In  one  of  his 
last  poems  Tennyson  reminds  us 
that  man  is  yet  in  the  process  of 
making;  and  the  tendency  to  self- 
assertion  or  self-indulgence  is  still  a 
factor  in  human  conduct  which  legis- 
lators cannot  neglect  with  impunity. 

Where  is  one  that,  bom  of  woman,  alto- 
gether can  escape 

From  the  lower  world  within  him,  moods 
of  tigerj  or  of  ape  1 
Man  as  yet  is  being  made,  and  ere  the 
crowning  Age  of  ages, 

Shall  not  aeon  after  aeon  pass  and  touch 
him  into  shape  ? 

All  about  him  shadow  still,  but,  while  the 

races  flower  and  fade. 
Prophet-eyes  may  catch  a  glory  slowly 

gaining  on  the  shade. 
Till  the  peoples  all  are  one,  and  all  their 

voices  blend  in  choric 
Hallelujah  to  the  Maker,  "  It  is  finished, 

man  is  made." 

When  the  final  stage  is  reached  we 
shall  be  ripe  for  State  socialism.  But 
even  our  present  institutions  will 
work  well  enough  then. 

H.  Clarence  Bourne. 
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Mrs.  Partington  to  that  deluge  of 
oratory  which  is  daily  pouring  from  a 
thousand  platforms  on  our  devoted 
heads. 

Like  children  bathing  on  the  shore, 
Buried  a  wave  beneath, 
The  second  wave  succeeds,  before 
We  have  had  time  to  breathe. 

But  of  course  there  are  lectures  and 
lectures,  as  there   are   lecturers   and 
lecturers.     Even  Dr.  Johnson  would 
probably    have  admitted   that   some- 
thing was  to  be  gained  from  hearing 
its  two  greatest  living  professors  ex- 
pound  their   views   on    History,    its 
meaning  and  its  value,  how  it  should 
be  read  and  how  it  should  be  written. 
When   Mr.    Froude  and   Mr.    Lecky 
lecture  on  such   a   subject,    we    are 
assured  that  their  words  will  not  be 
of  that  sort  which  darkeneth  counsel. 
The   two   lectures   did   not    march 
quite  on  the  same  lines.  Mr.  Froude*s, 
as  was  in  the  circumstances  inevitable 
and  indeed  necessary,  was  more  in- 
dividual,   more    personal    than    Mr. 
Lecky* s.     Mr.  Lecky  spoke,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute,  as  a  man  would  speak  by 
invitation  to  a  general  audience  an- 
xious to  hear  him  on  a  subject  which 
he  had  made  the  business  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Froude  also  has  made  history  the 
business  of  his  life,  and  it  was  from 
the  Chair  of  History  to  which  he  has 
been  called  by  the  Head  of  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Oxford    that    he    spoke. 
But  to  his  audience  he  was  something 
more  than  this.     He  was  addressing 
a  university  of  which  he  had  himself 
in  his  time  been  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber, and  with  which  after  many  years 
of    absence    he    was    again    joining 
hands.     Like  another  famous  son  of 
Oxford,  the  Moschus  of  a  later  day, 
who  has  enshrined  the  memory  of  his 
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e  long-parted  lovers, 
}f  their  days  again. 


Only  he  warned  his  hearers  that,  if  he 
was  to  be  of  any  use  in  his  present 
office,  he  must  follow  his  own  lines. 
He  could  not  at  his  age  work  in  har- 
ness with  the  athlete  of  the  new 
studies. 

Mr.    Lecky  of  course  was  nob  con- 
cerned with  such  things.     He  had  no 
occasion  to  indulge  in  romantic  reflec- 
tions, nor  in  truth  were  the  time  and 
place  such  as  to  inspire  them.     Bir- 
mingham has  no  insignificant  nor  ig- 
noble past,  but   it  is    essentially  the 
city  of  the  present  and  of  the  future. 
It  is   the    business   of    Oxford,    said 
Newman,     to     be    old-fashioned ;    a 
business   which  the  "  Queen  of    Ro- 
mance," as  her  lovers  once  called  her, 
is  certainly  doing  her  best  to  be  quit  of, 
doing  her  best  to  turn  her  "  adorable 
dreams "  into  a  reality,  less  adorable 
perhaps  though  infinitely  more  prac- 
tical.    But  were  Birmingham  to  grow 
old-fashioned,    her   occupation    would 
be  gone  indeed.     So  Mr.  Lecky 's  atti- 
tude was  severely  impersonal,  though 
of  course  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  he 
spoke  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  own 
heart,  from  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence both   of    the   pleasure   and   the 
profit  to  be  won   from   the  study  of 
history.      And  apart  from  these  local 
and  accidental  circumstances  we  may 
perhaps  take  the  two  addresses  as  in 
some  sort  typical  of  the  two  speakers. 
The  style  is  the  man.      Mr.  Lecky's 
style  may  be  a  little  wanting  in  ease 
and  buoyancy,  may  not   always  rise 
into  animation  when  the  subject  seems 
to  demand  it,  may  be  too  sparing  of 
that  touch  of  purple  which  we  all  look 
for  and  all,  even  the  austerest  critics 
in   their   hearts,  enjoy,   and  without 
which  the  historic  page,  however'pious, 
can   never   be   to    the    true    purpose 
of  books,  which  is  to  be  read.     Yet 
no  one  will  refuse  it  the  praise  of  a 
good  sound  working   style,  eminently 
clear    and     well-conditioned,     grave, 
sober,  sometimes  even  dignified,  free 
from  all  tricks  and  affectations,  the 
style  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  who 
respects    his    language    and   himself. 
But  it  has  not  the  singular  grace  and 
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philosophy  in  the  shady  place,  history  on  her 
rightful  throne,  and  at  the  sides  of  her  elo- 
quence and  war."  {Pericles  and  Aspasia.) 
It  was  chiefly  in  the  eighteenth  century 
that  a  very  different  conception  of  history 
grew  up.  Historians  then  came  to  believe 
that  their  task  was  not  so  much  to  paint  a 
picture  as  to  solve  a  problem  ;  to  explain 
or  illustrate  the  successive  phases  of  na- 
tional growth,  prosperity,  and  adversity. 
The  history  of  morals,  of  industry,  of  in- 
tellect, and  of  art ;  the  changes  that  took 
place  in  manners  or  beliefs  ;  the  dominant 
ideas  that  prevailed  in  successive  periods  ; 
the  rise,  fall,  and  modification  of  political 
constitutions — in  a  word,  all  the  conditions 
of  national  well-being  became  the  subjects 
of  their  works.  They  sought  rather  to 
write  a  history  of  peoples  than  a  history  of 
kings.  They  looked  specially  in  history 
for  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects.  They 
undertook  to  study  in  the  past  the  physi- 
ology of  nations,  and  hoped,  by  applying 
the  experimental  method  on  a  large  scale, 
to  deduce  some  lessons  of  real  value  about 
the  conditions  on  which  the  well-being  of 
society  mainly  depends.  How  far  have 
they  succeeded  in  their  attempt  and  fur- 
nished us  with  a  real  compass  K)r  political 
guidance  1 

Scinditur  NahalioB  fluminis  'pons; 
Mr.  Lecky  did  not  directly  attempt  to 
answer  his  question.  Mr.  Froude,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  a  writer  in  that  excellent 
journal  The  Oxford  Magazine  tersely 
puts  it,  "  fired  a  sharp  volley  into  the 
flank  of  the  so-called  scientific  his- 
torian." 

When  Bishop  Butler  [I  quote  partly 
from  the  Oxford  report]  was  an  authority 
at  Oxford,  men  were  taught  that  there  was 
a  reasonable  amount  of  evidence  for  con- 
sidering that  man's  life  in  this  world  was 
but  a  probation  and  a  school  for  character. 
That  theory  was  (he  believed)  as  reasonable 
as  any  which  could  be  offered,  but  in  fact 
it  was  possible  to  support  any  view  of  life 
from  history.  Voltaire  thought  that  man 
could  make  the  world  a  very  comfortable 
abode,  and  in  his  Essax  sur  les  Mmurs  he 
conceives  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
as  evolving  for  this  purpose.  The  scientific 
conception  of  history  which  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  Voltaire,  is  developed  to 
its  logical  conclusion  by  Buckle,  whose 
peculiar  views  enforced  with  erudition  and 
ingenuity,  harmonised  with  the  tastes  of 
his  age.  But  a  philosophy  of  history  is 
really  impossible.  It  is  impossible,  because 
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history  only  a  stage  on  which  the  dramn 
of  humanity  was  played  from  age  to  age» 
History,  like  Shakespeare,  must  aim  at 
revealing  character  without  seeking  to  en- 
force a  moral.  "  The  history  of  mankind,'^ 
said  Carlyle,  "  is  the  history  of  its  great 
men.  To  find  out  these,  clean  the  dirt 
from  them,  and  place  them  on  their  proper 
pedestals  is  the  true  function  of  the  his- 
torian."   He  could  not  have  a  nobler  one. 

Nobody  can  say  that  Mr.  Froude 
has  not  spoken  plainly ;  whether  he 
has  spoken  equally  to  the  purpose 
will  of  course  depend  on  the  indi- 
vidual conception  of  history  each  man 
has  formed  for  himself.  Mr.  Lecky 
at  least  seems  willing  to  go  along^ 
with  him  for  some  part  of  his  way. 
He  too  disbelieves  in  the  **  fatalism  "^ 
of  Buckle.  Human  affairs  are  so 
infinitely  complex  that  it  is  vain  to 
expect  that  they  will  ever  exactly 
reproduce  themselves,  or  that  the  study 
of  the  past  can  enable  us  to  reproduce 
the  future  with  the  minuteness  or  the 
completeness  that  can  be  attained  in 
the  exact  sciences.  With  Mr.  Froude, 
again,  he  thinks  that  the  most  precious 
lessons  of  history  are  moral  ones. 

The  pleasure  with  which  Mr.  Fronde's 
audience  listened  to  him  appears  to 
have  been  tempered  in  some  quarters 
with  regret.  A  writer  in  The  Oxford 
Magazine  laments  that  their  new  pro- 
fessor seems  unlikely  to  give  "other 
than  a  reactionary  stimulus  to  historic 
study  and  teaching  in  Oxford."  The 
regret  is  natural  and  not  unbecoming. 
It  is  creditable  to  both  to  find  pupils 
loyal  to  their  masters,  and  certainly  we 
should  all  be  sorry  to  think  that  Mr. 
Freeman's  teaching  had  been  wholly 
wasted.  Stare  super  antiquas  vias  is 
moreover  a  good  motto  to  hold  by, 
until  the  ways  have  been  proved  un- 
safe ;  and  the  historical  ways  in  which 
the  present  generation  of  Oxonians 
have  been  taught  to  walk  are  at  least 
ancient  to  them.  But  what  of  those 
in  which  Mr.  Froude  has  walked  ? 
It  were  surely  unreasonable  to  expect 
him  to  change  the  habits  and  temper 
of  a  lifetime  because  they  may  happen 
to  be  strange  to  those  who  are  just 
beginning    life.      Did    he   not    warn 
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sinia's despairing  cry  to  Imlac, 
"  Enough  !  Thou  hast  convinced  me 
that  no  human  being  can  ever  be  a 
poet."  Do  all  the  members  of  the 
Birmingham  Institute,  all  the  under- 
graduates who  take  their  degrees  in 
the  School  of  History,  purpose  to  be- 
come historians  ?  The  thought  is 
somewhat  appalling.  Of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Birmingham  Institute  I 
have  no  certain  knowledge;  but  one 
may  probably  without  offence  presume 
at  least  a  considerable  part  of  it  to  be 
composed  of  those  who  are  not  likely 
to  have  an  abundance  of  the  leisure 
necessary  for  a  studious  life,  or  to 
devote  such  leisure  as  they  have  to 
literary  composition,  at  least  of  the 
laborious  nature  of  history.  In  the 
case  of  the  undergraduates  large 
deductions  must  of  course  be  made  for 
those  who  select  this  school  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  If  read  they  must,  at 
least  they  argue,  it  must  be  less 
trouble  to  read  their  own  language. 
Still  one  may  reasonably  allow  for 
a  certain  number  being  really  in- 
terested in  this  study,  and  anxious 
to  derive  what  profit  they  can  from  it. 
The  reading  of  history  has  an  immense 
fascination  even  for  those  to  whom 
the  modern  interpreters  of  the  term 
would  refuse  the  name  of  student. 
But  even  among  these  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  more  than  a  very  small  pro- 
portion seriously  propose  to  write  his- 
tory, however  assiduously  and  intelli- 
gently they  may  read  it.  Their 
studies  too,  in  the  nature  of  academi- 
cal things,  must,  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases,  be  confined  to  a  period  of  at 
most  three  years.  The  study  of  his- 
tory as  recommended  by  Mr.  Lecky, 
and,  though  not  quite  so  categorically, 
by  Mr.  Froude,  is  the  study  of  a  life- 
time. One  may  regret  that  the  an- 
cient literatures  of  Greece  and  Home 
do  not  fill  so  large  a  space  as  they  did 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  universities, 
though  there  need  be  no  fear  that 
they  will  ever  cease  to  play  their  part 
in  educating  and  humanising  the 
world  ;  but  their  most  thorough-paced 
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and   the   sorb    of    scholars   it   manu- 
factured. 

If  they  could  realize  Mr.  Lecky's  dream, 
they  would  indeed  have  acquired  wisdom  ; 
but  they  cannot  realize  it,  and  they  have 
acquired    instead  of  wisdom — or,  rather, 
the  enlarged  power  of  deduction  which  his- 
tory should  confer — a  set  of  isolated  facts 
which  may  or  may  not  be  applicable  to  the 
history    daily    transacting    round    them. 
Suppose  they  know,  even  profoundly,  the 
'  history  of  the  Reformation,  but  do  not 
know    the  history  of  Christianity,    how 
much  will  that  help  them  to  comprehend 
the  conflict  between  the  Church  and  Non- 
conformity,  or   to   decide   in    their  own 
minds  the  result  on  religion  of  widely  ex- 
tended suffrage  ?    This  was  the  merit  of 
the  old  and   now   repudiated  method  of 
teaching  history.     It  enabled  men,  and  in- 
deed men  who  never  hoped  to  be  historians, 
to  learn  the  outlines  of  it,  to  put  into  their 
minds  a  general  outline  of  the  whole  nar- 
rative, and  to   fill   that   up  with   details 
only  when  imperatively  necessary.     They 
were  interested   in  the   great  personages, 
they  were  excited   by  the  great   dramas, 
and  they  gradually  acquired,  from  curi- 
osity and  intellectual  interest  rather  than 
careful  study,  a  general  idea  of  the  whole 
movement.      Some   of  their  information 
came  from  Shakespeare  and   some   from 
Scott,  some  from  historians  as  careful  as 
Gibbon,  and  some  from  men  as  ea.<iily  satis- 
fied as  Bollin  ;  none  of  it  was  quite  exact, 
and  for  very  little  of  it  could  they  quote 
first-hand  authority  ;  but  still,  they  had  a 
good  general  idea,  which  greatly  enlarged 
their  minds,  and  enabled  them  instantly 
to  utilise  any  better  piece  of  information 
which  came  to  them  in  after  life.     Above 
all,  it  enabled  them  to  read  with  interest 
and  understanding — an  acquisition  which, 
so  far  as  we  see,  is  constantly  wanting  to 
these  students  of  a  period.     We  saw  one 
the  other  day  trying  to  get  up  the  history 
of  the  Crusades.     Being    intelligent,    he 
learned  a   great  deal   very  rapidly,  espe- 
cially about  the  motive  of  the  Crusades,  and 
the  condition   of  mind  which   prompted 
them  ;  but  he  was  hopelessly  puzzled  by 
two  things.     How  came  the  Saracens  to  tie 
a  Power,  and  to  hold  Jerusalem,  and  what 
in  the  world   placed  a  Greek  Empire,  a 
Christian  Empire,  yet  so   hostile  to    the 
Crusaders,  so  grand  and  yet  so  powerless 
to  resist  a  few  thousand  barbarians  with 
no    supplies,    right    across    their    path? 
Would  it   not  have  been    better  for  that 
student,  quite  a  real  personage,  to   have 
known  the  general  outline  of  history  even 
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part  of  the  proposition  ;  the  second  I 
take  leave  to  doubt.  But  let  us 
assume  it  for  the  moment  to  be  true. 
Is  it  the  fault  of  their  methods  or  of 
themselves!  The  scientific,  or  philo- 
sophic, historian  need  not  necessarily 
be  tedious ;  the  epic,  or  dramatic, 
historian  need  not  necessarily  be 
inaccurate.  Is  there  this  desperate 
need  for  solving  problems  and  explain- 
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six  immortal  volumes  the  causes  which 
brought  the  Roman  Empire  to  ruin 
must  be  past  the  help  of  man. 

I  suppose  the  world  has  not  yet 
read  the  ideal  historian,  and  is  never 
likely  to  read  him.  When  he  is  found  it 
will  be,  as  most  good  things  are  found, 
between  the  two  extremes,  between 
the  plodding  pedant  on  the  one  hajid, 
and  the  dashing  dramatist  on  the 
other.  But  it  is  surely  idle  to  talk  of 
the  old  school  being  repudiated  and 
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If  they  could  realize  Mr.  Lecky*s  dream, 
they  would  indeed  have  acquired  wisdom  ; 
but  they  cannot  realize  it,  and  they  have 
acquired  instead  of  wisdom — or,  rather, 
the  enlarged  power  of  deduction  which  his- 
tory should  confer — a  set  of  isolated  facts 
which  may  or  may  not  be  applicable  to  the 
history  daily  transacting^'  round  them. 
Suppose  they  know,  even  profoundly,  the 
history  of  the  Reformation,  but  do  not 
know    the   history  of  Christianity,    how 
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of  the  Crusades.  Beinj<  intelligent,  he 
learned  a  great  deal  very  rapi<lly,  espe- 
cially about  the  motive  of  the  Crusades,  and 
the  condition  of  mind  which  })roinpted 
them  ;  but  he  was  hopelessly  puzzled  by 
two  things.  How  came  the  Saracen-*  to  be 
a  Power,  and  to  hold  Jenisalern,  and  what 
in  the  world  placed  a  Greek  Empire,  a 
Christian  Empire,  yet  so  hostile  to  the 
Crusaders,  so  grand  and  yet  so  powerless 
to  resist  a  few  thousand  barbarians  with 
no  supplies,  right  acrof-s  their  path? 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  that 
student,  quiie  a  real  persona<^H,  to  have 
known  the  general  outline  of  history  even 
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ing  it  as  an  art."  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  truth  of  the  first 
part  of  the  proposition  ;  the  second  I 
take  leave  to  doubt.  But  let  us 
assume  it  for  the  moment  to  be  true. 
Is  it  the  fault  of  their  methods  or  of 
themselves  ?  The  scientific,  or  philo- 
sophic, historian  need  not  necessarily 
be  tedious;  the  epic,  or  dramatic, 
historian  need  not  necessarily  be 
inaccurate.  Is  there  this  desperate 
need  for  solving  problems  and  explain- 
ing causes?  Must  the  historian  be 
for  ever  in  evidence,  like  the  man  at 
a  panorama,  with  a  wand  in  his 
hand  ?  May  not  history,  when  fitly 
told,  be  trusted  to  solve  its  own 
problems  and  explain  its  own  causes  1 
In  one  of  his  early  lectures  Carlyle 
complained  of  Gibbon  for  not  making 
clear  the  reasons  for  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  "  With  all  his 
swagger  and  bombast,"  he  said,  "  no 
man  ever  gave  a  more  futile  account  of 
human  things  than  he  has  done  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Koman  Empire; 
assigning  no  profound  cause  for  these 
phenomena,  nothing  but  diseased 
nerves,  and  all  sorts  of  miserable 
motives  to  the  actors  in  them."  It 
is  never  easy  to  be  quite  sure  when 
Carlyle  was  seriously  expressing  his 
convictions,  or  merely  flinging  mud 
at  some  established  land-mark.  As 
Thackeray  once  said  of  him,  he  was 
one  of  the  kindest  and  most  generous 
of  men  to  travellers  on  the  road ;  but 
to  those  who  had  arrived  his  attitude 
was  less  considerate.  We  must  hope 
that  it  was  in  this  mood  that  he  was 
then  regarding  Gibbon ;  and  assuredly 
the  reader  who  cannot  find  in  those 
six  immortal  volumes  the  causes  which 
brought  the  Boman  Empire  to  ruin 
must  be  past  the  help  of  man. 

I  suppose  the  world  has  not  yet 
read  the  ideal  historian,  and  is  never 
likely  to  read  him.  When  he  is  found  it 
will  be,  as  most  good  things  are  found, 
between  the  two  extremes,  between 
the  plodding  pedant  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  dashing  dramatist  on  the 
other.  But  it  is  surely  idle  to  talk  of 
the  old  school  being  repudiated  and 
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members  for  whose  instruction  these 
lectures  have  been  especially  ordained 
should    be   enabled   at  least  to  hear 
them.     In  the  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
lecture   some  excuse  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  affair 
lay   outside   the   academic   pale,   and 
was  indeed  more  akin  to  what  stage- 
players    call    a    "  star    performance " 
than    to   the   serious  studies   of    the 
place.     But  this  excuse,  whatever  it 
may  be  worth,  can  certainly  not  hold 
good  of  Mr.  Froude's   lecture.     His- 
torians of  every  school,  all  who  hold 
the  reputation  of  the  universities  dear, 
— all  indeed  who  have  any  respect  for 
sense  and  the  fitness  of  things — will 
rejoice  to  hear  that  he  has  set  his  face 
against  what  is  fast  growing  to  be  a 
crying  scandal.     If  girls  wish  to  play 
at  being  undergraduates,  by  all  means 
let  them  do  so ;  they  might  conceivably 
play  at  worse  things,  especially  under 
the  guidance  of   that  aspiring  petro- 
leuse  Miss   Cozens.      Neither  Oxford 
nor  Cambridge  is  in  truth  their  proper 
playing-ground  ;    but  the  universities, 
patient  like  the  East,  if  not  disdain- 
ful, have  chosen   to   bow  before  the 
blast   of    the   "  Higher    Education." 
When    the   petticoated   legioDs   have 
rustled  past  to  some  fresh  conquest,  a 
new    morning    will    doubtless    break 
over  these    enduring   spirits.     Mean- 
while it  is  at  least  their  business  to 
take  heed    lest,    in   order   to  gratify 
the  whims  of  our  modern   Hypatias, 
what  should  be  the   serious   business 
of   academical  life  be  turned  into  an 
unseemly  farce. 

Mark  Beid. 
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Church.     In  1690,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two,  Christopher  was  elected  to 
a   fellowship  at   All   Souls,  where  he 
achieved   a   reputation   little  short  of 
that  of  the  Admirable  Crichton.     He 
devoted  himself  to  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  literature,  history,  divinity, 
physic,  and  logic  ;  while,  if  we   may 
believe  a   funeral  panegyric,   he   also 
shone  as  a  wit,  a  poet,  and  an  accom- 
plished gentleman.     It  is  certainly  a 
fact   that   on   the   occasion    of    King 
William's  visit  to  Oxford,  Codrington 
was  paid  the  high  compliment  of  being 
chosen  to  deliver  the  University  oration 
in  place  of  the  Public  Orator,  who  was 
indisposed  at  the  time.    Of  his  poetical 
accomplishments,    which    elicited   the 
praises   of   Cibber  and  Addison,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  scarcely  anything  re- 
mains.     Still   it  is  interesting  to  re- 
member that  the  verses  from  which  an 
often-quoted  couplet  is  borrowed  were 
written  by  Codrington  in  praise  of  The 
Dispema/ry  of  Sir  Samuel  Carth. 

Ask  me  not,    friend,  what  I  approve  or 

blame, 
Perhaps  I  know  not  why  I  like  or  damn  ; 
I  can  be  pleased  and  I  dare  own  I  am. 
I  read  thee  over  with  a  lover's  eye, 
Thou  hast  no  faults  or  I  no  faults  can  spy, 
Thou  art  all  beauty  or  all  blindness  I. 

Of  the  deep  and  unaffected  piety  of 
the  man  we  have  full  proof  in  his 
noble  determination  to  extend  to  the 
West  Indies  the  advantages  of  reli- 
gious and  useful  learning  through  the 
foundation  of  a  college  for  the  training 
of  medical  missionaries,  whose  aim 
should  be  the  amelioration  and  en- 
lightenment of  the  negroes  and  In- 
dians in  those  islands.  Codrington' s 
life,  however,  was  by  no  means  that  of 
a  mere  student.  Four  years  after  his 
election  to  All  Souls,  we  find  him  ren- 
dering distinguished  service  in  the 
army  of  King  William  in  Flanders. 
It  was  indeed  chiefly  owing  to  the  bril- 
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tity, and  obedience,  who  shall  be 
obliged  to  study  and  practice  physic 
and  chirurgery  as  well  as  divinity, 
that  by  the  apparent  usefulness  of  the 
former  to  all  mankind  they  may  both 
endear  themselves  to  the  people,  and 
have  the  better  opportunities  of  doing 
good  to  men's  souls  whilst  they  are 
taking  care  of  their  bodies."  The 
particulars  of  the  foundation  and 
scheme  were  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Society,  "composed  of  good 
and  wise  men.''  It  was  a  noble 
thought,  and  one  worthy  of  so  saga- 
cious and  far-seeing  a  man  as  Christo- 
pher Codrington,  who  felt  how  much  he 
himself  owed  to  his  university  training, 
to  found  in  Barbados  an  institution 
which  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  to 
the  West  Indian  youth  what  Oxford 
had  been  to  tSm. 

No  spot  in  the  West  Indies  could 
have  been  found  better  adapted  for 
the  site  of  a  college.  The  level 
plateau  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  on  which  the  handsome 
stone  mansion  of  the  Codringtons 
was  situated,  afforded  a  most  con- 
venient position  for  the  college 
buildings.  Within  a  mile  of  the  sea- 
shore, fronting  north-east  on  the  wind- 
ward coast,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
town  and  harbour,  remote,  secluded, 
restful,  salubrious,  facing  full  to  the 
health-giving  trade-winds  borne  over 
three  thousand  miles  of  ocean — what 
could  pious  founder  wish  for  more  in 
the  selection  of  a  spot  whereon  to 
place  his  college  ? 

And  here  accordingly,  in  course  of 
time,  a  college  was  placed.  A  semin- 
ary was  commenced  at  once,  but  liti- 
gation and  other  delays  prevented  the 
great  Society  from  commencing  the 
building  of  the  college  until  1742. 
Time,  too,  had  to  pass  before  the  West 
Indian  population  was  sufliciently 
large  and  sufiiciently  educated  to  re- 
spond to  the  advantages  offered  by  an 
academical  institution  in  their  midst. 
The  training  of  boys  was  the  first 
step  which  necessarily  preceded  the 
education  of  young  men.  Disastrous 
hurricanes   more   than   once  laid  the 
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After  service  begin  the  lectures  of 
the  day.  Men  are  earlier  risers  in 
the  tropics,  and  the  reading  which  in 
England  would  be  done  at  night  is 
done  here  in  the  early  morning,  for 
the  day  which  begins  at  sunrise  does 
not  linger  on  long  after  sunset.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  cool  of  the  after- 
noon the  cricket  and  tennis  begin. 
Evensong  in  the  chapel  is  sung  at 
seven,  and  by  half -past  eight  or  nine 
the  day  is  over.  There  are  no  college 
gates,  nor  is  there  any  locking-out,  for 
the  heat  of  the  climate  demands  that 
all  windows  and  doors  shall  stand  open 
day  and  night.  A  watchman  guards 
the  premises. 

The   old   mansion-house,    in    which 
Codrington  died,  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  mention,  for  not  only  is  it  one 
of  the  oldest  stone  houses  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  architecturally  interesting. 
It  was  built  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
settlement,     when     slave-labour     was 
directed  by  skilled  English  workmen, 
and  settlers  loved  to  reproduce  in  their 
West    Indian  homes    the   substantial 
and     picturesque    features     of    their 
country-seats  in  England.  The  massive 
stone   porch,    with    its    three    arches 
covered  with  ferns  and  mosses,  faces 
westward  towards  the  hills,  which  in 
the  wet  season  pour  down  their  rushing 
torrents  to  the  sea.     The  ivy,  woodbine, 
stephanotis   and  other    sweet-scented 
tropical  climbers  cling  in  loving  em- 
brace to  the  old  stone  walls.   From  the 
eastern  veranda  there  stretches  a  wide 
view    of    the   limitless    blue   of    the 
Atlantic,  nowhere  bluer  than  in  the 
Caribbean  seas,  and  the  ear  catches  the 
distant  rumble  of   the  waves   on  the 
shingle  beach.     The  grounds  are  ex- 
tensive ;  and  here  the  shrubs  and  trees 
seem  to  rival  each  other  in  brilliancy 
of  colouring  and  profusion  of  foliage. 
Frangipani   and  flamboyant,   hibiscus 
and   croton,   almond   and    mahogany, 
orange  and  guava  grow  in  a  reckless 
profusion,  while  the  dark  palms  tower 
above  all  and  stir  majestically  in  the 
breeze  as  though  waving  their  approval 
of  nature's  lavish  bounty.     Seen  in  a 
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gates,  nor  is  there  any  locking-out,  for 
the  heat  of  the  climate  demands  that 
all  windows  and  doors  shall  stand  open 
day  and  night.  A  watchman  guards 
the  premises. 

The   old   mansion-house,    in    which 
Codrington  died,  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  mention,  for  not  only  is  it  one 
of  the  oldest  stone  houses  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  architecturally  interesting. 
It  was  built  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
settlement,     when     slave-labour    was 
directed  by  skilled  English  workmen, 
and  settlers  loved  to  reproduce  in  their 
West    Indian  homes    the   substantial 
and     picturesque    features     of    their 
country-seats  in  England.  The  massive 
stone  porch,    with    its    three    arches 
covered  with  ferns  and  mosses,  faces 
westward  towards  the  hills,  which  in 
the  wet  season  pour  down  their  rushing 
torrents  to  the  sea.     The  ivy,  woodbine, 
stephanotis   and  other    sweet-scented 
tropical  climbers  cling  in  loving  em- 
brace to  the  old  stone  walls.   From  the 
eastern  veranda  there  stretches  a  wide 
view    of    the   limitless    blue   of    the 
Atlantic,  nowhere  bluer  than  in  the 
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breeze  as  though  waving  their  approval 
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ing care  of  the  Society  which  Codring- 
ton  made  his  trustee,  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  first  grade  as  well  as 
secondary  and  elementary  schools,  such 
as  place  Barbados  educationally  in  the 
front  rank  of  our  West  Indian  col- 
onies. 

Nor  is  the  primary  design  of  the 
founder  neglected.  To  Codrington 
College  the  bishops  of  the  West  Indian 
dioceses  send  their  most  promising 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  their 
studies,  agreeably  with  the  founder's 
will,  embrace  medicine  and  surgery  as 
well  as  divinity  and  arts.  A  Header 
in  Hindi  and  Urdu  gives  instruction 
in  those  Oriental  dialects,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  on  the  part  of  the  clergy- 
has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
importation  of  many  thousands  of 
labourers  from  the  East  Indies.  From 
Codrington  College  have  gone  forth 
some  three-fifths  of  the  whole  of  the 
present  staff  of  the  West  Indian 
clergy. 

Doctrina     sed    vim    promovet    insitam, 
Rectique  cultus  pectora  roborant. 

T.  Herbert  Bindley. 
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XVIII. 
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impulse  for  which  she  had  no  time  to 
find  the  proper  expression.     She  could 
not    imagine    that   he   would   accept 
substantial   help   from   her,  still  less 
that  he  would  consent  to  marry  her  for 
the  sake  of  the  fortune  which  might 
save  him.     He  grew  very  angry,  then 
turned  cold  again,  and  then,  reading 
the  words  again,  saw  that  he  had  no 
right  to  attach  any  such  meaning  to 
them.     Then  it  struck  him  that  even 
if,  by  any  possibility,  she  had  meant 
to  convey  such  an  idea,  he  would  have 
no  right  at  all  to  resent  it.     Women, 
he    reflected,  did  not  look  upon  such 
matters  as  men  did.     She  had  refused 
to  marry  him  when  he  was  prosperous. 
If   she  meant  that  she  would   marry 
him  now,  to  save  him   from  ruin,  he 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that  she 
was    carrying    devotion    near   to   its 
farthest  limit.     But  the  words  them- 
selves would  not  bear  such  an  inter- 
pretation.   He  was  straining  language 
too  far  in  suggesting  it. 

"  And  yet  she  means  something,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "Something  which  I 
cannot  understand." 

He  wrote  again,  maintaining  the 
tone  of  his  first  letter  more  carefully 
than  she  had  done  on  her  part,  though 
not  sparing  the  warmest  expressions  of 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  sympathy  she 
had  so  readily  given.  But  there  was 
no  fourth  way,  he  said.  One  of  those 
three  things  which  he  had  explained 
to  her  must  happen.  There  was  no 
hope,  and  he  was  resigned  to  continue 
his  existence  of  slavery  until  Del 
Ferice's  death  brought  about  the  great 
crisis  of  his  life.  Not  that  Del  Ferice 
was  in  any  danger  of  dying,  he  added, 
in  spite  of  the  general  gossip  about  his 
bad  health.     Such  men  often  outlasted 
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a  man  who  asks  nothing  but  sympathy 
and  is  sure  of  receiving  that  in  over- 
flowing measure.  He  no  longer  waited 
for  her  answers  as  the  crucial  moment 
approached,  but  wrote  freely  from  day 
to  day,  as  be  felt  inclined.  There  was 
little  which  he  did  not  tell  her  in  the 
dozen  or  fifteen  letters  he  penned  in 
the  course  of  the  month.  Like  many 
reticent  men  who  have  never  taken  up 
a  pen  except  for  ordinary  correspond- 
ence or  for  the  routine  work  of  a 
business  requiring  accuracy,  and  who 
all  at  once  begin  to  write  the  history 
of  their  daily  lives  for  the  perusal  of 
one  trusted  person,  Orsino  felt  as 
though  he  had  found  a  new  means  of 
expression,  and  abandoned  himself 
willingly  to  the  comparative  pleasure 
of  complete  confidence.  Like  all  such 
men,  too,  he  unconsciously  exhibited 
the  chief  fault  of  his  character  in  his 
long  diary-ljke  letters.  That  fault 
was  his  vanity.  Had  he  been  describ- 
ing  a  great  success  he  could  and  would 
hove  concealed  it  better  ;  in  writing  of 
his  own  successive  errors  and  dis- 
appointments he  showed,  by  the 
excessive  blame  he  cast  upon  himself, 
how  deeply  that  vanity  of  his  was 
wounded.  It  is  possible  that  Maria 
Consuelo  discovered  this.  But  she 
made  no  profession  of  analysis,  and 
while  appearing  outwardly  far  colder 
than  Orsino,  she  seemed  much  more 
disposed  than  he  to  yield  to  unexpected 
impulses  when  she  felt  their  influence. 
And  Orsino  was  quite  unconscious  that 
he  might  be  exhibiting  the  defects  of 
his  moral  nature  to  eyes  keener  than 
his  own. 

He  wrote  constantly  therefore,  with 
the  utmost  freedom,  and  in  the  mo- 
ments while  he  was  writing  he  enjoyed 
a  faint  illusion  of  increased  safety,  as 
though  he  were  retarding  the  events  of 
the  future  by  describing  minutely 
those  of  the  past.  More  than  once 
again  Maria  Consuelo  answered  him, 
and  always  in  the  same  strain,  doing 
her  best,  apparently,  to  give  him  hope 
and  to  reconcile  him  with  himself. 
However  much  he  might  condemn  his 
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the  state  of  affairs,  a  proceeding  which 
Contini  bitterly  resented  while  Orsino 
expressed  himself  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  interference,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  nothing  to  conceal.  Had 
the  books  been  badly  kept,  the  final 
winding  up  of  each  contract  would 
have  been  retarded  for  one  or  more 
weeks.  But  the  more  deeply  Orsino 
became  involved,  the  more  keenly  he 
felt  the  value,  and  at  last  the  vital 
importance,  of  the  most  minute  accu- 
racy. If  worse  came  to  worst  and  he 
should  be  obliged  to  fail,  through  Del 
Ferice's  sudden  death  or  from  any 
other  cause,  his  reputation  as  an  hon- 
ourable man  might  depend  upon  this 
very  accuracy  of  detail,  by  which  he 
would  be  able  to  prove  that  in  the 
midst  of  great  undertakings,  and 
while  very  large  sums  of  money  were 
passing  daily  through  his  hands,  he 
had  never  received  even  the  very 
smallest  share  of  the  profits  absorbed 
by  the  bank.  He  even  kept  a  private 
account  of  his  own  expenditure  on  the 
allowance  he  received  from  his  father, 
in  order  that,  if  called  upon,  he  might 
be  able  to  prove  how  large  a  part  of 
that  allowance  he  regularly  paid  to 
poor  Contini  as  compensation  for  the 
unhappy  position  in  which  the  latter 
found  himself.  If  bankruptcy  awaited 
him,  his  failure  would,  if  the  facts 
were  properly  made  known,  reckon  as 
one  of  the  most  honourable  on  record, 
though  he  was  pleased  to  look  upon 
such  a  contingency  as  a  certain  source 
of  scandal  and  more  than  possible 
disgrace. 

Unconsciously  his  own  determined 
industry  in  book-keeping  gave  him  a 
little  more  confidence.  In  his  great 
anxiety  he  was  spared  the  terrible 
uncertainty  felt  by  a  man  who  does 
not  precisely  know  his  own  financial 
position  at  a  given  critical  moment. 
His  studiously  acquired  outward  calm 
also  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Even 
San  Giacinto,  who  knew  the  financial 
world  as  few  men  knew  it,  watched 
his  youthful  cousin  with  curiosity, 
and   not  without  a  certain  sympathy 
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had  become  involved  in  affairs  of 
enormous  importance  at  an  age  when 
most  young  men  are  spending  their 
time,  more  profitably  perhaps  and  cer- 
tainly more  agreeably,  in  such  pleasures 
and  pursuits  as  mother  society  provides 
for  her  half-fledged  nestlings. 

On  the  day  before  his  final  interview 
with  Del  Ferice  Orsino  wrote  a  lengthy 
letter  to  Maria  Consuelo.  As  she  did 
not  receive  it  until  long  afterwards  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  any  account 
of  its  contents.  Some  time  had  passed 
since  he  had  heard  from  her,  and  he  was 
not  sure  whether  or  not  she  were  still 
in  Egypt.  But  he  wrote  to  her  never- 
theless, draVing  much  fictitious  comfort 
and  little  real  advantage  from  the  last 
clear  statement  of  his  difficulties.  By 
this  time  writing  to  her  had  become  a 
habit,  and  he  resorted  to  it  naturally 
when  over  wearied  by  work  and 
anxiety. 

On  this  same  day  also  he  had  spent 
several  hours  in  talking  over  the 
situation  with  Contini.  The  architect, 
strange  to  say,  was  more  reconciled 
with  his  position  than  he  had  formerly 
been.  He,  at  least,  received  a  certain 
substantial  remuneration.  He,  at  least, 
loved  his  profession  and  rejoiced  in  the 
handling  of  great  masses  of  brick  and 
stone.  He,  too,  was  rapidly  making  a 
reputation  and  a  name  for  himself,  and, 
if  business  improved,  was  not  prevented 
from  entering  into  other  enterprises 
besides  the  one  in  which  he  found 
himself  so  deeply  interested.  As  a 
member  of  the  firm  he  could  not  free 
himself.  As  an  architect,  he  could 
have  an  architect's  office  of  his  own 
and  build  for  any  one  who  chose  to  em- 
ploy him.  For  his  own  part,  he  said, 
he  might  perhaps  be  more  profitably 
employed  upon  less  important  work; 
but  then,  he  might  not,  for  business 
was  very  bad.  The  great  works  in 
which  Del  Ferice  kept  him  engaged  had 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  bringing 
him  constantly  before  the  public  as  an 
architect  and  of  keeping  his  name,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  firm,  continually 
in  the  notice  of  all  men  of  business. 
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have  sent  word  to  the  Palazzo 
Saracinesca  of  his  departure.  He  had 
indeed  left  a  message  for  Orsino,  which 
was  correctly  delivered,  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  return  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  requesting  him  to  postpone 
the  interview  until  the  following  after- 
noon. In  Orsino' s  humour  this  was 
not  altogether  pleasant.  The  young 
man  felt  little  suspense  indeed,  for  he 
knew  how  matters  must  turn  out,  and 
that  he  should  be  saddled  with  another 
contract.  But  he  found  it  hard  to 
wait  with  equanimity,  now  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  the  worst, 
and  he  resented  Del  Fence's  rudeness 
in  not  giving  a  civil  warning  of  his 
intended  journey. 

The  day  passed  somehow,  at  last, 
and  towards  evening  Orsino  received 
a  telegram  from  Ugo,  full  of  excuses, 
but  begging  to  put  off  the  meeting  two 
days  longer.  The  dispatch  was  from 
Naples  whither  Del  Ferice  often  went 
on  business. 

It  was  almost  unbearable  and  yet  it 
must  be  borne.  Orsino  spent  his  time 
in  roaming  about  the  less  frequented 
parts  of  the  city,  trying  to  make  new 
plans  for  the  future  which  was  already 
planned  for  him,  doing  his  best  to 
follow  out  a  distinct  line  of  thought,  if 
only  to  distract  his  own  attention. 
He  could  not  even  write  to  Maria 
Consuelo,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  said 
all  there  was  to  be  said,  in  his  last 
long  letter. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day 
he  went  to  the  bank  again.  Del  Ferice 
was  there  and  greeted  him  warmly, 
interweaving  his  phrases  with  excuses 
for  his  absence. 

"  You  will  forgive  me,  I  am  sure," 
he  said,  "  though  I  have  put  you  to 
very  great  inconvenience.  The  case 
was  urgent  and  I  could  not  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  others.  Of  course  you 
could  have  settled  the  business  with 
another  of  the  directors,  but  I  think — 
indeed,  I  know  that  you  prefer  only 
to  see  me  in  these  matters.  We  have 
worked  together  so  long  now,  that  we 
understand  each  other  with  half  a  word. 
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on  land  and  houses — and  we  are  quits 
again,  my  firm  being  discharged  of  aU 
obHgation." 

Del  Fence's  expression  changed 
a  little  and  became  more  grave. 
"  Doubtless,"  he  answered,  **  there  was 
a  tacit  understanding  to  that  effect. 
Yes — yes — I  remember.  Indeed  it  was 
not  altogether  tacit.  A  word  was  said 
about  it,  and  a  word  is  as  good  as  a 
contract.  Very  well,  Don  Orsino, 
very  well.  Since  you  desire  it,  we  will 
cry  quits  again.  This  kind  of  business 
is  not  very  profitable  to  the  bank — not 
very — but  it  is  not  actual  loss." 

"  It  is  not  profitable  to  us,"  ob- 
served Orsino.  "  If  you  do  not  wish 
any  more  of  it,  we  do  not." 

"Really?"  Del  Ferice  looked  at 
him  rather  curiously  as  though  wishing 
that  he  would  say  more.  Orsino  met 
his  glance  steadily,  expecting  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  the  next  con- 
tract to  be  forced  upon  him. 

"  So  you  really  prefer  to  discontinue 
these  operations,  if  I  may  call  them 
so  1 "  said  Del  Ferice  thoughtfully.  "  It 
is  strange  that  you  should,  I  confess. 
I  remember  that  you  much  desired  to 
take  a  part  in  affairs,  to  be  an  actor 
in  the  interesting  doings  of  the  day,  to 
be  a  financial  personage,  in  short. 
You  have  had  your  wish,  Don  Orsino ; 
your  firm  plays  an  important  part  in 
Rome.  Do  you  remember  our  first 
interview  on  the  steps  of  Monte 
Citoriol  You  asked  me  whether  I 
could  and  would  help  you  to  enter 
business.  I  promised  that  I  would, 
and  I  have  kept  my  word.  The  sums 
mentioned  in  those  papers,  here,  show 
that  1  have  done  all  I  promised.  You 
told  me  that  you  had  fifteen  thousand 
francs  at  your  disposal.  From  that 
small  beginning  I  have  shown  you  how 
to  deal  with  millions.  But  you  do  not 
seem  to  care  for  business,  after  all, 
Don  Orsino.  You  really  do  not  seem 
to  care  for  it,  though  I  must  confess 
that  you  have  a  remarkable  talent.  It 
is  very  strange." 

"  Is  it? "  asked  Orsino  with  a  shade 
of  contempt.     "  You   may    remember 
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understand  that  you  really  cared  for  a 
large  profit — for  actual  money " 

"  And  I  do  not,"  interrupted  Orsino 
with  more  warmth  than  he  had 
hitherto  shown. 

**  But  in  that  case,  you  ought  to  be 
more  than  satisfied,"  objected  TJga 
suavely. 

Orsino     grew     impatient    at     last 
and  spoke    out   frankly.     "I  cannot 
be     satisfied     with     a     position     of 
absolute   dependence,    from  which    I 
cannot  escape  except  by  bankruptcy. 
You  know  that  I  am  completely   in 
your  power.      You   know   very   well 
that  while  you  are  talking  to  me  now 
you   contemplate  making  your   usual 
condition  before  crying  quits,  as  you 
express   it.      You   intend   to    impose 
another  and  probably  a  larger  piece  of 
work  on  me,  which  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  undertake  on   the   same  terms  a» 
before,  because  if  I  do  not  accept  it,  it 
is  in  your  power  to  ruin  me  at  once. 
And  this  state  of  things  may  go  on  for 
years.     That  is  the  enviable  position  of 
Andrea  Contini  and  Company." 

Del  Ferice  assumed  an  air  of  injured 
dignity.  "If  you  think  anything  of 
this  kind  you  have  greatly  misjudged 
me,"  he  said. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  judge 
otherwise,"  retorted  Orsino.  "  That 
is  exactly  what  took  place  on  the  last- 
occasion,  and  what  will  take  place 
now " 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Del  Ferice  very 
quietly,  and  watching  him. 

Orsino  was  somewhat  startled  by  the 
words,  but  his  face  betrayed  nothing. 
It  was  clear  to  him  that  Ugo  had 
something  new  to  propose,  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  guess  the  nature  of  the 
coming  proposition.  "  Will  you  kindly 
explain  yourself  ] "  he  asked. 

"  My  dear  Don  Orsino,  there  is 
nothing  to  explain,"  replied  Del  Ferice 
again  becoming  very  bland. 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

"  No  ]  It  is  very  simple.  You 
have  finished  the  buildings.  The  bank 
will  take  them  over  and  consider  the 
account  closed.  You  stated  the  position 
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and  closed.  Make  out  a  preliminary- 
receipt  for  all  dues  whatsoever  and 
bring  it  to  me." 

The  clerk  stared  for  one  moment  as 
though  he  believed  that  Del  Ferice 
were  mad.     Then  he  went  out. 

"I  am  sorry  to  lose  you,  Don  Or- 
sino," said  Del  Ferice,  thoughtfully 
rolling  his  big  silver  pencil  case  on  the 
table.  "All  the  legal  papers  will  be 
ready  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"  Pray  express  to  the  directors  my 
best  thanks  for  so  speedily  winding  up 
the  business,"  answered  Orsino.  "  I 
think  that,  after  all,  I  have  no  great 
talent  for  affairs." 

"On  the  contrary,  on  the  contrary," 
protested  Ugo.  "  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  against  that  statement."  And  he 
eulogised  Orsino' s  gifts  almost  without 
pausing  for  breath  until  the  clerk  re-' 
turned  with  the  preliminary  receipt. 
Del  Ferice  signed  it  and  handed  it  to 
Orsino  with  a  smile. 

"  This  was  unnecessary,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  I  could  have  waited 
until  to-morrow." 

"  A  matter  of  conscience,  dear  Don 
Orsino — nothing  more." 

CHAPTER  XXIX 

Obsino  was  free  at  last.  The  whole 
matter  was  incomprehensible  to  him, 
and  almost  mysterious,  so  that  after 
he  had  at  last  received  his  legal  release 
he  spent  his  time  in  trying  to  discover 
the  motives  of  Del  Ferice's  conduct. 
The  simplest  explanation  seemed  to  be 
that  TJgo  had  not  derived  as  much 
profit  from  the  last  contract  as  he  had 
hoped  for,  though  it  had  been  enough 
to  justify  him  in  keeping  his  informal 
engagement  with  Contini  and  Com- 
pany, and  that  he  feared  a  new  and 
unfavourable  change  in  business  which 
made  any  further  speculations  of  the 
kind  dangerous.  For  some  time  Orsino 
believed  this  to  have  been  the  case,  but 
events  proved  that  he  was  mistaken. 
He  dissolved  his  partnership  with  Con- 
tini, but  Andrea  Contini  and  Company 
still   continued    to    exist.      The   new 
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Ferice  was  good  enough  to  overlook  some 
little  peculiarity  in  the  relation  between 
the  dates  of  my  birth  and  your  marriage. 
We  will  therefore  say  no  more  about  the 
matter.  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  let 
you  know  that  those  facts  have  been  com- 
municated to  several  persons,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  con- 
gratulate me.  I  congratulate  myself, 
however,  with  all  my  heart.  Within  two 
years  I  have  freed  myself  from  my  worthy 
mother,  I  have  placed  myself  beyond  your 
power  to  injure  me,  and  I  have  escaped 
ruining  a  man  I  loved  by  marrying  him. 
I  have  laid  the  foundations  of  peace  if  not 
of  happiness. 

The  Princess  is  very  ill,  but  hopes  to 
reach  Normandy  before  the  summer  begins. 
My  husband  will  be  obliged  to  be  often 
in  Rome  but  will  come  to  me  from  time 
to  time,  as  I  cannot  leave  the  Princess 
at  present.  She  is  trying,  however,  to 
select  among  her  acquaintance  another  lady 
in  waiting — the  more  willingly  as  she  is 
not  pleased  with  my  marriage.  Is  that  a 
satisfaction  to  you  ?  I  expect  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Rome. 

Maria  Consuelo  Del  Ferice. 

This  was  the  letter  by  whiph  Maria 
Consuelo  announced  her  marriage  to 
the  father  whom  she  so  sincerely 
hated.  For  cruelty  of  language  and 
expression  it  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  one  she  had  written  to  him 
after  parting  with  Orsino.  But  had 
she  known  how  the  news  she  now 
conveyed  would  affect  the  old  man 
who  was  to  learn  it,  her  heart  might 
have  softened  a  little  towards  him, 
even  after  all  she  had  suffered.  Very 
different  were  the  lines  Orsino  received 
from  her  at  the  same  time. 

My  Dear  Friend — When  you  read  this 
letter,  which  I  write  on  the  eve  of  my 
marriage,  but  shall  not  send  till  some  days 
have  passed,  you  must  think  of  me  as  the 
wife  of  Ugo  Del  Ferice.  To-night,  I  am 
still  Maria  Consuelo.  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you,  and  you  must  read  it  patiently, 
for  I  shall  never  say  it  again — and  after  all, 
it  will  not  be  much.  Is  it  right  of  me  to 
say  it  ?  I  do  not  know.  Until  to-morrow 
I  have  still  time  to  refuse  to  be  married. 
Therefore  I  am  still  a  free  agent,  and  en- 
titled to  think  freely.  After  to-morrow  it 
will  be  different. 

I  wish,  dear,  that  I  could  tell  you  all 
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when  we  are  to  meet  so  soon.  I  cannot 
write  any  more.  Once  again,  the  last — 
the  very  last  time,  for  ever — I  love  you. 

Maria  Consublo. 

A  strange  sensation  came  over 
Orsino  as  he  read  this  letter.  He  was 
not  able  at  first  to  realise  much 
beyond  the  fact  that  Maria  Consuelo 
was  actually  married  to  Del  Ferice ; 
a  match  than  which  none  imaginable 
could  have  been  more  unexpected. 
But  he  felt  that  there  was  more 
behind  the  facts  than  he  was  able  to 
grasp,  almost  more  than  he  dared  to 
guess  at.  A  mysterious  horror  filled 
his  mind  as  he  read  and  re-read  the 
lines.  There  was  no  doubting  the 
sincerity  of  what  she  said.  He 
doubted  the  survival  of  his  own  love 
much  more.  She  could  have  no 
reason  whatever  for  writing  as  she 
did,  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  no 
reason  beyond  the  irresistible  desire  to 
speak  out  all  her  heart  once  only  and 
for  the  last  time.  Again  and  again 
he  went  over  the  passages  which 
struck  him  as  most  strange.  Then 
the  truth  flashed  upon  him.  Maria 
Consuelo  had  sold  herself  to  free  him 
from  his  difficulties,  to  save  him  from 
the  terrible  alternatives  of  either 
wasting  his  life  as  Del  Ferice's  slave 
or  of  ruining  his  family. 

With  a  smothered  exclamation, 
between  an  oath  and  a  groan  of  pain, 
Orsino  threw  himself  upon  the  divan 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  It 
is  kinder  to  leave  him  there  for  a 
time,  alone. 

Poor  Spicca  broke  down  under  this 
last  blow.  In  vain  old  Santi  got  out 
the  cordial  from  the  press  in  the 
comer,  and  did  his  best  to  bring  his 
master  back  to  his  natural  self.  In 
vain  Spicca  roused  himself,  forced 
himself  to  eat,  went  out,  walked  his 
hour,  dragging  his  feet  after  him,  and 
attempted  to  exchange  a  word  with 
his  friends  at  the  club.  He  seemed 
to  have  got  his  death  wound.  His 
head  sank  lower  on  his  breast,  his 
long  emaciated  frame  stooped  more 
and  more,  the  thin  hands  grew  daily 
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no  idea  that  a  man  already  so 
cadaverous  could  still  change  as  the 
old  man  had  changed.  Spicca  seemed 
little  more  than  a  grey  shadow  barely 
resting  upon  the  white  bed.  He  put 
the  telegram  into  Orsino's  hands. 
The  young  man  read  it  twice  and  his 
face  expressed  his  astonishment. 
Spicca  smiled  faintly,  as  he  watched 
him. 

"What  does  it  mean?*'  asked 
Orsino.  **  Of  what  truth  does  she 
speak  1  She  hated  you,  and  now,  all 
at  once,  she  loves  you.  I  do  not 
understand." 

"  How  should  you  ?  "  The  old  man 
spoke  in  a  clear,  thin  voice,  very  un- 
like his  own.  **  You  could  not 
understand.  But  before  I  die,  I  will 
tell  you." 

"  Do  not  talk  of  dying " 

"No.  It  is  not  necessary.  I 
realise  it  enough,  and  you  need  not 
realise  it  at  all.  I  have  not  much 
to  tell  you,  but  a  little  truth  will 
sometimes  destroy  many  falsehoods. 
You  remember  the  story  about 
Lucrezia  Ferris  1  Maria  Consuelo 
wrote  it  to  you." 

"  Remember  it !  Could  I  forget 
it?" 

"  You  may  as  well.      There  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  it.     Lucrezia  Ferri 
is  not  her  mother." 

"  Not  her  mother  ! " 

"  No.  I  only  wonder  how  you  could 
ever  have  believed  that  a  Piedmontese 
nurse  could  be  the  mother  of  Maria 
Consuelo.  Nor  am  I  Maria  Consuelo's 
father.  Perhaps  that  will  not  sur- 
prise you  so  much.  She  does  not 
resemble  me,  thank  Heaven  !  " 

"  What  is  she  then  ?  Who  is  she  ? " 
asked  Orsino  impatiently. 

"To  tell  you  that  I  must  tell 
you  the  story.  When  I  was  young 
— very  long  before  you  were  born 
— I  travelled  much,  and  I  was  well 
received.  I  was  rich  and  of  good 
family.  At  a  certain  court  in  Europe 
— I  was  at  one  time  in  the  diplomacy 
— I  loved  a  lady  whom  I  could  not 
have  married  even  had  she  been  free 
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is  questionable  whether  the  marriage, 
even  then,  could  have  been  proved  to 
be  valid,  for  she  was  a  Catholic  and  he 
was  not,  and  a  Catholic  priest  had 
married  them  without  proper  authorisa- 
tion or  dispensation.  But  they  were 
both  in  earnest,  both  young  and  both 
foolish.  The  husband — his  name  is  of 
no  importance — was  very  far  away  at 
the  time  we  were  in  Nice,  and,  was 
quite  unable  to  come  to  her.  She  was 
about  to  be  a  mother  and  she  turned 
to  her  own  mother  in  her  extremity, 
with  a  full  confession  of  the  truth.'* 

"  I  see,"  said  Orsino.  "  And  you 
adopted " 

"  You  do  not  see  yet.  The  Princess 
came  to  me  for  advice.  The  situation 
was  an  extremely  delicate  one  from  all 
points  of  view .  To  declare  the  marriage 
at  that  moment  might  have  produced 
extraordinary  complications,  for  the 
countries  to  which  the  two  young 
people  belonged  were  on  the  verge  of 
a  war  which  was  only  retarded  by  the 
extraordinary  genius  of  one  man.  To 
conceal  it  seemed  equally  dangerous,  if 
not  more  so.  The  Princess  Marie's 
reputation  was  at  stake, — the  reputa- 
tion of  a  young  girl,  as  people  supposed 
her  to  be,  remember  that.  Various 
schemes  suggested  themselves.  I  can- 
not tell  what  would  have  been  done, 
for  fate  decided  the  matter — tragically, 
as  fate  does.  The  young  husband  was 
killed  while  on  a  shooting  expedition 
— at  least  so  it  was  stated.  I  always 
believed  that  he  shot  himself.  It  was 
all  very  mysterious.  We  could  not 
keep  the  news  from  the  Princess  Marie. 
That  night  Maria  Consuelo  was  bom. 
On  the  next  day,  her  mother  died.  The 
shock  had  killed  her.  The  secret  was 
now  known  to  the  old  Princess,  to  me, 
to  Lucrezia  Ferris,  and  to  the  French 
doctor,  a  mian  of  great  skill  and  dis- 
cretion. Maria  Consuelo  was  the 
nameless  orphan  child  of  an  unacknow- 
ledged marriage,  of  a  marriage  which 
was  certainly  not  legal,  and  which  the 
Church  must  hesitate  to  ratify.  Again 
we  saw  that  the  complications,  diplo- 
matic and  of  other  kinds,  which  would 
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it  explained  many  things  which  he  had 
not  understood.  Linking  it  with  all 
he  knew  besides,  he  had  the  whole 
history  of  Spicca's  mysterious,  broken 
life,  together  with  the  explanation  of 
some  points  in  his  own  which  had 
never  been  clear  to  him.  The  old 
cynic  of  a  duellist  had  been  a 
man  of  heart,  after  all,  and  had 
sacrificed  his  whole  existence  to  keep 
a  secret  for  a  woman  whom  he  loved 
but  who  did  not  care  for  him.  That 
was  all.  She  was  dead  and  he  was 
dying.  The  secret  was  already  half 
buried  in  the  past.  If  it  were  told 
now,  no  one  would  believe  it. 

Orsino  returned  on  the  following 
day.  He  had  sent  for  news  several 
times,  and  was  told  that  Spicca  still 
lingered.  He  saw  him  again,  but  the 
old  man  seemed  very  weak,  and  only 
spoke  a  few  words  during  the  hour 
Orsino  spent  with  him.  The  doctor 
had  said  that  he  might  possibly  live,^ 
but  that  there  was  not  much  hope. 

And  again  on  the  next  day  Orsino- 
Came  back.  He  started  as  he  entered 
the  room.  An  old  Franciscan,  a 
Minorite,  was  by  the  bedside,  speaking 
in  low  tones.  Orsino  made  as  though 
he  would  withdraw,  but  Spicca  feebly 
beckoned  to  him  to  stay,  and  the  monk 
rose.  "  Good-bye,"  whispered  Spicca,. 
following  him  with  his  sunken  eyes. 

Orsino  led  the  Franciscan  out.  At 
the  outer  door  the  latter  turned  ta 
Orsino  with  a  strange  look,  and  laid 
a  hand  upon  his  arm.  "  Who  are  you^ 
my  son  V  he  asked. 

"  Orsino  Saracinesca." 

"A  friend  of  his T' 

"Yes." 

"  He  has  done  terrible  things  in  hi& 
long  life.  But  he  has  done  noble 
things,  too,  and  has  suffered  much,, 
and  in  silence.  He  has  earned  his 
rest,  and  God  will  forgive  him." 

The  monk  bowed  his  head  and  went 
out.  Orsino  re-entered  the  room  and 
took  the  vacant  chair  beside  the  bed. 
He  touched  Spicca's  hand  almost  affec- 
tionately, but  the  latter  withdrew  it 
with  an  effort.     He  had  never  liked 
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yourself  about  such  trifles,"  said 
Orsino,  earnestly.  "  There  is  nothing 
to  forgive." 

"Thank  you." 

Orsino  looked  at  him,  pondering  on 
the  peaceful  ending  of  the  strange  life, 
and  wondering  what  manner  of  heart 
and  soul  the  man  had  really  lived  with. 
With  the  intuition  which  sometimes 
comes  to  dying  persons,  Spicca  under- 
stood, though  it  was  long  before  he 
spoke  again.  There  was  a  faint 
touch  of  his  old  manner  in  his  words. 
"I  am  an  awful  example,  Orsino," 
he  said,  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 
"  Do  not  imitate  me.  Do  not  sacrifice 
your  life  for  the  love  of  any  woman. 
Try  and  appreciate  sacrifices  in 
others." 

The  smile  died  away  again.  "  And 
yet  I  am  glad  I  did  it,"  he  added, 
a  moment  later.  "  Perhaps  it  was 
all  a  mistake  —  but  I  did  my 
best." 

**  You  did  indeed,"  Orsino  answered 
gravely.  He  meant  what  he  said, 
though  he  felt  that  it  had  indeed  been 
all  a  mistake,  as  Spicca  suggested. 
The  young  face  was  very  thoughtful. 
Spicca  little  knew  how  hard  his  last 
cynicism  hit  the  man  beside  him,  for 
whose  freedom  and  safety  the  woman 
of  whom  Spicca  was  thinking  had  sac- 
rificed so  very  much.  He  would  die 
without  knowing  that. 

The  door  opened  softly  and  a 
woman's  light  footstep  was  on  the 
threshold.  Maria  Oonsuelo  came 
silently  and  swiftly  forward  with 
outstretched  hands  that  had  clasped 
the  dying  man's  almost  before  Orsino 
realised  that  it  was  she  herself.  She 
fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed  and 
pressed  the  powerless  cold  fingers  to 
her  forehead. 

Spicca  started  and  for  one  moment 
raised  his  head  from  the  pillow.  It 
fell  back  almost  instantly.  A  look  of 
supreme  happiness  flashed  over  the 
deathly  features,  foUowed  by  an  ex- 
pression of  pain.  "Why  did  you 
marry  him  ? "  he  asked,  in  tones  so 
loud  that  Orsino  started,  and  Maria 
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up   with  streaming 

nswer,  but  tried   to 
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18. 


There  was  a  short,  sharp  sob,  and 
then  a  sound  of  passionate  weeping 
filled  the  silent  room.  Strongly  and 
tenderly  Orsino  laid  his  dead  friend 
upon  the  couch  as  he  had  lain  alive 
but  two  minutes  earlier.  He  crossed 
the  hands  upon  the  breast  and  gently 
closed  the  staring  eyes.  He  could  not 
have  had  Maria  Consuelo  see  him  as  he 
had  fallen,  when  she  next  looked  up. 

A  little  later  they  stood  side  by 
side,  gazing  at  the  calm  dead  face,  in 
a  long  silence.  How  long  they  stood 
they  never  knew,  for  their  hearts  were 
very  full.  The  sun  was  going  down 
and  the  evening  light  filled  the  room. 

"Did  he  tell  you,  before  he  died 
— about  me  ?  "  asked  Maria  Consuelo, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"Yes,  he  told  me  everything.'* 

Maria  Consuelo  went  forward  and 
bent  over  the  face,  and  kissed  the 
white  forehead,  and  made  the  sign  of 
the  Cross  upon  it.  Then  she  turned 
and  took  Orsino's  hand  in  hers.  "  I 
could  not  help  your  hearing  what 
I  said,  Orsino.  He  was  dying,  you 
see.     You  know  all,  now." 

Orsino' s  fingers  pressed  hers  desper- 
ately. For  a  moment  he  could  not 
speak.  Then  the  agonised  words 
came  with  a  great  effort,  harshly  but 
ringing  from  the  heart.  "  And  I  can 
give  you  nothing !  " 

He  covered  his  face  and  turned 
away. 

"Give  me  your  friendship,  dear — 
I  never  had  your  love,"  she  said. 

It  was  long  before  they  talked 
together  again. 

This  is  what  I  know  of  young  Orsino 
Saracinesca's  life  up  to  the  present 
time.  Maria  Consuelo,  Countess  Del 
Ferice,  was  right.  She  never  had 
his  love  as  he  had  hers.  Perhaps 
the  power  of  loving  so  is  not  in  him. 
He  is,  after  all,  more  like  San  Gia- 
cinto  than  any  other  member  of  the 
family,  cold  perhaps,  and  hard  by 
nature.  But  these  things  which  I 
have  described  have  made  a  man  of 
him  at  an  age  when  many  men  are 
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'laced  when  very 
by  anything  like 


the  self-development  which  we  hear  of 
in  the  lives  of  great  men.  From  a 
somewhat  foolish  and  affectedly  cyni- 
cal youth  he  has  grown  into  a 
decidedly  hard  and  cool-headed  man. 
He  is  very  much  seen  in  society,  but 
talks  little  on  the  whole.  If,  here- 
after, there  should  be  anything  in  his 
life  worth  recording,  another  hand 
than  mine  may  write  it  down  for 
future  readers. 

•  If  any  one  cares  to  ask  why  I  have 
thought  it  worth  the  trouble  to  de- 
scribe his  early  years  so  minutely,  I 
answer  that  the  young  man  of  the 
Transition  Period  interests  me.  Per- 
haps I  am  singular  in  that.  Orsino 
Saracinesca  is  a  fair  type,  I  think,  of 
his  class  at  his  age.  I  have  done  my 
best  to  be  just  to  him. 


THE   END 
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time  I  speak  of.  It  appeared  at  every 
meal,  and,  treated  by  the  native  cook 
according  to  his  national  traditions,  the 
indifferent  flesh  and  fowl  of  the  country 
was  thus  rendered  more  acceptable 
than  in  any  other  method  then  known. 
It  rejoiced  the  servants  of  honest  John 
Company  therefore  to  send  round  at 
their  banquets,  preceded  by  a  great 
platter  piled  high  with  beautifully 
boiled  rice,  a  large  silver  dish  special]  y 
fashioned  in  compartments  in  each  of 
which  was  placed  a  different  sample  of 
curry,  together  with  trays  of  various 
chutneys  freshly  made  and  preserved, 
grilled  ham,  the  roes  of  fishes,  Bombay 
"ducks,"  and  paparum  or  paupad 
biscuits.  The  course  was  a  meal  in 
itself  and  occupied  at'  least  half  an  hour, 
for  it  was  the  correct  thing  to  taste 
each  sample  and  call  for  those  that 
appealed  to  you  pleasantly  a  second 
time. 

The  dinner  to  which  the  newly- 
arrived  youngster  was  bidden  by  the 
friends  to  whom  he  had  brought  letters 
of  introduction  at  the  Presidency  town 
was  quite  a  revelation,  in  its  way,  of 
quaint  customs  which  were  strange  to 
him,  and  food  that  he  had  never  tasted 
before.  If  the  party  happened  to  be 
a  homely  one,  the  host  laid  kindly 
hands  upon  him  tho  moment  he 
arrived,  insisted  on  his  removing  his 
dress-coat,  and  made  him  put  on  a 
funny  little  white  jacket  similar  to 
that  affected  to-day  by  the  Parisian 
waiter.  This  was  an  act  of  good- 
nature, inviting  the  stranger,  as  it 
were,  to  enjoy  himself  without  cere- 
mony ;  but  if  the  host's  figure  dif- 
fered widely  from  that  of  his  guest 
(as  it  well  might),  the  effect  was  not 
infrequently  rather  ludicrous.  Inas- 
much however  as  all  were  in  the  same 
boat  even  the  most  sensitive  man  soon 
overcame  his   scruples,  and    wore  his 
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service  I  arrived  at  a  public  bungalow, 
or  rest-house,  hungry  and  thirsty, 
travel-stained,  hot,  and  bruised  from 
the  constant  jolting  of  my  bullock- 
cart,  without  a  morsel  of  anything 
to  supplement  the  food  that  the 
place  could  furnish  except  a  tin  of 
sweet  biscuits  and  a  bunch  of  unripe 
plantains.  My  new  butler  had  informed 
me  that  bungalows  were  like  hotels, 
and  that  a  traveller  got  all  he  required 
for  five  rupees  a  day.  The  scoundrel 
accordingly  relieved  me  of  this  sum 
daily  and  fed  me  on  the  bungalow 
"  commons,"  which  consisted  of  a 
"  spatchcock  ''  like  the  grilled  back  of 
an  old  Latin  grammar,  and  a  curry 
describable  only  as  piper  Indicum  et 
prceterea  nihil.  I  had  hardly  finished 
dressing,  and  was  awaiting  in  no  very 
happy  frame  of  mind  the  serving  of 
this  parody  of  dinner,  when  a  visitor 
was  announced, — a  wayfarer  in  occu- 
pation of  the  rooma  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house — who  introduced  himself, 
said  that  his  dinner  would  be  ready 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  hoped  I  would 
join  him  for  he  hated  a  solitary  meal. 
I  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
shall  remember  the  little  symposium 
that  followed  as  long  as  I  live.  My 
host  was  a  captain  of  the  same  branch 
of  the  service  as  myself,  an  old  soldier 
in  every  sense,  for  promotion  was  then 
cruelly  slow,  and  a  ban  vivanL  His 
bottle  of  sherry,  arrayed  in  a  white 
quilted  jacket  saturated  with  water, 
stood  on  the  window-sill  to  catch  the 
fleeting  breeze ;  while  a  coaly  was 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  verandah  a  little  frame  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  containing  three  or 
four  bottles  of  beer  similarly  clad.  A 
clean  white  cloth  covered  the  stained 
surface  of  the  bungalow  table,  and 
places  for  two,  marked  by  pint  pewters, 
were  laid.  A  glass  of  sherry  and 
bitters  refreshed  me  nicely,  and  then 
a  rattling  of  crockery,  and  the  voices 
of  servants,  hurrying  from  the  kitchen 
without,  announced  that  our  food  was 
coming.  "  An  old  campaigner's  dish," 
apologised  my  kind  host,  as  a  roomy 
cooking-vessel  enveloped  in  a  napkin 
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cases  laden  with  the  contents  of  the 
larder,  storeroom,  and  cellar,  were 
balanced  on  the  shoulders  of  lusty 
coolies  who  trotted  on  ahead  of  the 
traveller. 

Talking  of  wayside  hospitality 
reminds  me  of  another  incident  which 
happened  in  the  days  of  my  bright 
green  *'  griffinage,"  and  may  perhaps 
be  amusing.  I  arrived  one  afternoon 
at  the  Chickalore  bungalow,  and  soon 
learnt  from  my  servants  that  some 
kind  friends.  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
0'E,afferty  of  the  Pallampore  Light 
Infantry,  were  in  possession  of  part 
of  the  premises.  As  soon  as  Mrs. 
O'R's  ayah  had  discovered  to  her 
mistress  the  rank,  name,  and  regiment 
of  the  new  comer,  I  received  a  slip  of 
paper  containing  these  words : — 
"  Delighted  to  hear  it's  yourself  and 
not  a  stranger  that's  come.  Will 
you  just  join  us  1  We  dine  at  four, 
but  bring  your  own  beer  for  we've 
run  short.  Yours  &c.,  Kathleen 
O'Rafferty.  P.'S.  You'll  come  in 
your  comfortable  things  of  course.  "^ 
I  accepted  with  much  pleasure,  but  not 
quite  understanding  the  postscript,  and 
being  as  yet  by  no  means  indifferent 
as  to  my  personal  appearance,  I 
brushed  up  and  dressed  myself  as  best 
I  could  in  the  circumstances.  On 
proceeding  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bungalow  I  found  the  jovial  old 
Colonel  sitting  in  the  verandah  in  his 
shirt- sleeves  and  a  roomy  pair  of 
pyjamaSj  with  his  ante-prandial  glas& 
of  sherry  and  bitters  at  his  elbow, 
while  Kathleen,  his  wife,  stood  in  the 
doorway  to  receive  me  beaming  with 
good-hearted  smiles.  She  was  arrayed 
in  a  fair  white  cambric  garment,  with 
a  frill  round  the  neck  but  otherwise 
fashioned  with  mediaeval  simplicity, 
which  adjusted  itself  to  the  undula- 
tions of  her  buxom  petson  with 
unconscious  fidelity.  Her  hair  was 
gathered  into  a  little  knot  the  size  of 
an  orange,  and  her  feet  were  cased  in 
easy  canvas  slippers.  The  good  old 
souls  looked  in  fact  as  if  they  were 
about  to  proceed  to  bed  rather  than 
to  dinner.     "  Ah,  Dan  !  "  cried  she  to 
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your  naked  eye.  He  is  hanging  ex- 
pressively over  the  chair  in  which  the 
lovely  Miss  Lucinda  McGowlie,  the 
last  importation  by  the  good  ship 
Eenovm,  and  the  belle  of  our  station, 
is  gracefully  posed.  Her  skirt  of  snowy 
muslin  is  garnished  with  green  beetle- 
wings  ;  she  wears  long  ringlets,  and 
has  acquired  the  languishing  eye  en- 
couraged by  the  Book  of  Beauty,  She 
has  a  pretty  foot,  which  her  rather 
short  draperies  reveal  liberally.  Lis- 
per's  eyes  are  fixed  upon  it ;  it  is  set 
off  by  a  pale  pink  silk  stockiDg,  and 
a  black  satin  slipper  secured  by  riband- 
sandals  half  an  inch  wide.  She  wears 
mittens,  of  course,  and  long  earrings  ; 
a  broad  sash  of  pink  riband  is  tied  at 
the  back  of  her  gown,  and  bows  of  the 
same  bedeck  her  pretty  shoulders. 
She  uses  her  fan  coquettishly,  and  has 
lately  read  (unknown  to  her  mother) 
Lord  Byron's  beautiful  poems  with 
much  appreciation.  The  General  is 
tall  and  portly,  measuring  fifty-seven 
round  his  waist-belt.  He  is  florid,  and 
as  hard  as  iron.  His  closely-shaven 
lips  are  occasionally  given  to  anathe- 
matism,  for  at  this  epoch  in  Indian 
history  all  in  authority  with  soldiers/ 
under  them  are  prone  to  violent  in- 
vectives, as  we  of  course  know,  but  he 
passes  for  a  pleasant,  hospitable  old 
fellow  when  off  duty.  He  has  just 
extracted  a  fragment  of  naughty  gossip 
(they  call  it  gup)  from  wicked  old  Mrs. 
Prayter,  and  they  are  laughing  at  it 
together  purple  in  the  face.  You 
think  that  there  will  be  a  tit  of  apo- 
plexy directly,  but  there  is  not ;  at 
least  not  yet.  Padre  Norrice,  our 
chaplain,  is  of  course  here ;  a  hand- 
some man  is  he,  and  a  favourite  among 
the  ladies,  with  no  inconveniently  ex- 
treme views  of  any  kind.  Such  things 
indeed,  even  if  invented,  have  not  as 
yet  been  exported  to  India.  He  is  for 
the  moment  rather  put  out  because 
Lisper  has  appropriated  the  fair 
Lucinda ;  for  Mrs.  Norrice  and  her 
brood  are  in  England,  and  his  Rever 
ence  improves  the  shining  hour,  while 
his  freedom  lasts,  with  mild  Platonisms. 
But  he  finds  consolation  anon  in  de- 
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Mrs.  Softwill,  a 
hat  volatile  young 
derly  husband  is 
I  drafts.  We  have 
:e  these  notes  when 
)lu  clock,  from  be- 
shade,  chimes  half- 
Bleazar,  the  stout 
IcGowlie  household 
I  enters  with  some 
Qces  that  "  dinner 
3  table."  It  is  a 
anxiety.  The  laws 
be  observed  to  the 
btle,  murder,  and 
e  the  result.  Was 
Scatterly  shot   by 

so  very  long  ago 
igo  grove  behind 
hi "    for   taking   in 

lady  allotted  to 
or  at  -least  on 
itions  which  arose 
y  mistake  ?  Have 
'  misunderstanding 
ited  this  evening ! 
arrangements  are 
in  Flitter  (exactly 
Bspective  ranks  in 
tary  lists,  and  ac- 
tions to  which  the 
by  virtue  of  their 
L  those  calendars), 

to  dinner.  The 
8.  Prayter  on  his 
rayter,  our  jovial 
ce  of  honour  on  the 

On  the  left  of  our 
ill,  and  the  vacant 
er  side  of  Mrs. 
d  by  Dr.  O'Flirty, 
\  officer,  a  bachelor 
rhe  remainder  of 
lemselves  as  they 
ctice  of  allotting 
known.  Eighteen 
ving  settled  them- 
16  upholds  the  dig- 
'  a  short  discourse 
ication  to  our  uses 
of  this  world  now 
id  then  the  cover 
>he    colossal  soup- 

the   lady  of   the 


house.  Mr.  Prayter  of  course  saves 
her  the  trouble  of  helping  it,  and 
business  begins. 

The  long  delay,  we  find,  has  had  a 
cooling  effect  on  the  soup,  but  we  care 
not,  for  living  MndieT  punkalis  as  we  do 
we   are    accustomed   to   such   things. 
Now    look    at    the   table.     What    a 
quantity  of  food  to  be  sure  !     Large 
covered  dishes,  like  a  fleet  of  ancient 
triremes,  are  moored  at  close  intervals 
along  each  side  of  the  table,  giving  it 
the    appearance    of     a     silversmith's 
shop-window.     One  of  the  newly  intro- 
duced   epergnes, — presented    to     the 
General  on  his  giving  up  the  command 
of  the  E-ampoor  Light  Infantry,  the 
crack  native  corps  of  the  Presidency 
to  which  he  belongs — fills  the  centre 
of  the  table.     It  is  embellished  by  a 
posy   of    exuberant    dimensions,  the 
handiwork   of    the    native    gardener, 
and  a  thing  of  beauty  according  to  the 
light  which  is  in  him  ;  lovely  hibiscus, 
poinsettia,  amaranthus,  single  zinnia, 
(fee,    all     jammed     tightly    together. 
And  we  admire  his  taste,  for  only  a  very 
few  bother  their  heads  in  these  days 
about  their  flower-gardens,  and  Agri- 
horticultural  Societies,  Wardian  cases, 
and  skilled  gardeners  from  Kew  have 
yet  to   come.     Two  great  dishes  are 
now  brought  in  ;  one  is  placed  before 
Captain  Flitter,  the  other  before  little 
Bratty,  a  useful  subaltern  of  Lisper's 
regiment,    carving   being   the   special 
province  of  the  juniors.     No  time  is 
wasted    over    "  kickshaws "     as     the 
General   has    it,    and    after   the   hot 
tinned  salmon  and  tinned  lobster-sauce, 
we  straightway  proceed  to  attack  the 
solids.     Of  these  there  is  enough  and 
to  spare ;   boiled  turkey  at  one  end, 
a  roast  saddle  at  the  other,  flanked  by 
(good  old  term  long   since   deceased) 
boiled    ham,   roast   beef,   and    boiled 
fowls  on  one  side,  roast  ducks,  boiled 
leg    of   mutton,   and    tongue   on   the 
other.     Vegetables  galore  accompany 
these  viands,  both  those  which  come 
to  us  from  Europe  in  tin  cases,  and 
the  produce  of  the  country.     At  this 
juncture   the   gun   fires    (eight   p.m.), 
every  man  consults  and  corrects  his 
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chronometer,  and  we  know  that  the 
first  half  hour  of  the  hanquet  has 
passed.  The  creaming  sweet  cham- 
pagne of  the  period  is  now  introduced 
and  poured  into  long  attenuated  glasses, 
which  in  the  f  utui*e  are  to  suggest  to 
the  artist  in  glassware  delicate  speci- 
men vases  meet  for  single  hlooms 
of  choice  roses.  The  wine  is  specially 
strong  to  stand  our  climate,  and  it 
is  administered  with  a  generous  hand. 
How  is  it  cooled  ?  Why,  by  saltpetre 
in  a  swing,  a  process  which  the  native 
cooler  thoroughly  understands.  The 
patient  creature  begins  early,  and 
succeeds  in  getting  the  wines  entrust- 
ed to  his  care  pleasantly  cold,  at  all 
events,  by  the  time  they  are  wanted. 
Ice  is  destined,  however,  to  improve 
him  o£E  the  face  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
establishment,  and  his  craft  will  then 
die  with  him.  It  is  of  course  to  be 
expected  now  that  the  strings  of  the 
guests'  tongues  will  be  considerably 
relaxed.  The  General  is  in  his  glory. 
He  takes  wine  steadily  with  each  man 
of  the  party  without  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  heeltaps.  His  head  is 
made  of  laminated  steel.  Beyond 
waxing  loquacious,  therefore,  and 
exhibiting  increased  freedom  in  the 
observations  he  makes  and  the  stories 
he  tells,  he  is  as  sober  as  when  he  sat 
down.  The  ladies  on  either  side  of 
him  take  care  to  keep  him  up  to 
concert-pitch  ;  for,  like  their  fellows 
in  other  callings,  men  of  war  are 
singularly  susceptible  to  the  deftly 
cloaked  flatteries  of  woman.  Mrs. 
Pray ter  calls  him,  "  Genny,  dear,"  and 
ever  and  anon  strikes  him  with  her  fan 
to  indicate  her  disapprobation  of 
sundry  trespasses  beyond  the  confines 
of  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  "provoking 
the  caper  which  she  seems  to  chide," 
shameful  old  thing  !  Lisper  continues 
to  improve  his  ground  with  the  en- 
chanting Lucinda ;  they  converse 
in  undertones,  and  she  is  in  far 
too  romantic  condition  to  partake 
of  food.  OTlirty,  the  rascal  (as 
he  always  does),  brings  the  warm 
blood  into  the  still  fair  cheek  of  Mrs. 
McGowlie,  and  Prayter's  reminiscences 


of  "  first  spears,"  tigers,  bears, 
serpents,  and  the  performances  of  his 
celebrated  Arab  horse  Shabash  delight 
the  ears  of  young  Mr.  P.  Green,  the 
last  arrival  from  Haileybury.  For 
our  Judge  (so  say  the  captious)  is  more 
at  home  with  his  spear  in  the  pig-skin,, 
or  in  the  jungle  with  his  favourite 
"Joe  Manton,"  than  on  his  throne  in 
court  with  the  sword  and  scales  of 
Justice.  Curries  are  paraded  (as  has 
been  described),  and  the  clock  strikes 
nine  as  they  file  away.  Divers  sweets 
come  on,  then  a  pine-apple  cheese,  and 
at  about  a  quarter  to  ten  the  cloth  is 
removed.  Wine-bibbing  after  dinner 
is  now  the  prevailing  custom,  so  when 
the  bottles  have  been  circulated  twice 
the  ladies  withdraw,  and  the  business 
of  punishing  some  really  fine  old 
Madeira  is  seriously  undertaken.  It 
is  nearly  eleven  o'clock  before  we  rise. 
Captain  Flitter  now  respectfully  sug- 
gests to  the  General  that  as  there  is  a 
parade  early  to-morrow  morning, 
perhaps  he  would  like  to  slip  off  to 
bed  ;  for  between  ourselves,  the  vet- 
eran, still  perfectly  clear  as  regards 
his  head,  cannot  command  his  legs  so 
well  as  he  did  at  an  earlier  part  of 
the  evening,  and  this  advice  is  a  pre- 
arranged thing  between  Mrs.  Mc- 
Gowlie and  the  aide-de-camp.  So  our 
host,  assisted  by  the  stout  niajor-domo^ 
aforesaid,  "  slips  off,"  and  we  proceed 
to  join  the  ladies,  though,  sooth  to  say, 
there  are  some  among  us  who  would 
have  chosen  the  better  part  had  they 
followed  the  General's  example.  Lu- 
cinda plays  the  show  piece  of  music 
that  won  her  a  prize  at  school  in  Lon- 
don eighteen  months  ago  ;  and  then 
Mrs.  Bowe-Croker,  our  chief  songstress, 
whose  high  C  sharp  was  considered 
by  her  admirers  when  in  its  prime  to 
have  been  quite  as  good  as  Jenny 
Lind's,  proceeds  to  the  instrument. 
By  reason  of  her  reputation,  which 
appears  to  laugh  at  time,  she  is 
listened  to  with  attention,  as  of  her 
own  accord  she  good-naturedly  passes 
completely  through  her  repertoire. 
We,  happening  to  have  sensitive  ears,, 
would  haveb^n  happier   if   she   had 
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not  given  us  quite  so  often  the  remains 
of  that  high  C  sharp,  but  to  have  said 
so  would  have  probably  led  to  a  meet- 
ing in  that  mango  grove  behind 
Dustagir's  durgah,  for  Rowe-Croker, 
the  lady's  husband,  is  an  Irishman,  in 
the  habit,  they  say,  of  shooting  men 
who  offend  him,  or  threatening  to  do 
so,  like  garden  thrushes.  As  she 
finally  quits  the  music-stool  the  hand 
of  the  ormolu  clock  is  pointing  to  mid- 
night, our  carriages  are  called,  and 
we  retire.  But  we  go  not  as  the  spirit 
may   move   us ;    dear   me,   no !      We 


depart  in  the  same  order  as  that  in 
which  we  went  in  to  dinner  ;  seniors 
first,  and  the  juniors  according  to  their 
degree,  a  punctilio  which  no  one 
dreams  of  infringing. 

When  we  wake  in  the  morning  with 
splitting  headaches,  and  the  dire  symp- 
toms which  accompany  injudicious 
indulgence  in  those  infernal  '*  promo- 
tion nuts,"  we  are  not  ashamed,  for 
'tis  our  custom  so  to  ^ffer  after 
experiencing  the  delights  of  a  hurra 
khana. 

A.  Kenney  Herbert. 
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of  "first  spears,"  tigers,  bears, 
serpents,  and  the  performances  of  his 
celebrated  Arab  horse  Shabash  delight 
the  ears  of  young  Mr.  P.  Green,  the 
last  arrival  from  Haileybury.  For 
our  Judge  (so  say  the  captious)  is  more 
at  home  with  his  spear  in  the  pig-skin, 
or  in  the  jungle  with  his  favourite 
"Joe  Manton,"  than  on  his  throne  in 
court  with  the  sword  and  scales  of 
Justice.  Curries  are  paraded  (as  has 
been  described),  and  the  clock  strikes 
nine  as  they  file  away.  Divers  sweets 
come  on,  then  a  pine-apple  cheese,  and 
at  about  a  quarter  to  ten  the  cloth  is 
removed.  Wine-bibbing  after  dinner 
is  now  the  prevailing  custom,  so  when 
the  bottles  have  been  circulated  twice 
the  ladies  withdraw,  and  the  business 
of  punishing  some  really  fine  old 
Madeira  is  seriously  undertaken.  It 
is  nearly  eleven  o'clock  before  we  rise. 
Captain  Flitter  now  respectfully  sug- 
gests to  the  Greneral  that  as  there  is  a 
parade  early  to-morrow  morning, 
perhaps  he  would  like  to  slip  off  to 
bed ;  for  between  ourselves,  the  vet- 
eran, still  perfectly  clear  as  regards 
his  head,  cannot  command  his  legs  so 
well  as  he  did  at  an  earlier  part  of 
the  evening,  and  this  advice  is  a  pre- 
arranged thing  between  Mrs.  Mc- 
Growlie  and  the  aide-de-camp.  So  our 
host,  assisted  by  the  stout  major-domo 
aforesaid,  "  slips  off,"  and  we  proceed 
to  join  the  ladies,  though,  sooth  to  say, 
there  are  some  among  us  who  would 
have  chosen  the  better  part  had  they 
followed  the  General's  example.  Lu- 
cinda  plays  the  show  piece  of  music 
that  won  her  a  prize  at  school  in  Lon- 
don eighteen  months  ago  ;  and  then 
Mrs.  Rowe-Croker,  our  chief  songstress, 
whose  high  C  sharp  was  considered 
by  her  admirers  when  in  its  prime  to 
have  been  quite  as  good  as  Jenny 
Lind's,  proceeds  to  the  instrument. 
By  reason  of  her  reputation,  which 
appears  to  laugh  at  time,  she  is. 
listened  to  with  attention,  as  of  her 
own  accord  she  good-naturedly  passes 
completely  through  her  repertoire. 
We,  happening  to  have  sensitive  ears,, 
would  have  been  happier  if   she   had 
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a  certain  western,  or 
1,  town,  in  a  pretty 
'  old  garden,  an  old 
years,  and  there  he 
:o.  He  had  an  in- 
;  enough  to  divide 
s  sons  and  daughters, 
nth  him  till  the  day 
7  of  life  was  frugal, 
)8t    thoughtless  and 

children    (the    one 
d  not  call  it  meagre. 

for  cleverness,  and 
I  great  deal ;  though 

with  his  writings, 
ious  to  know  about 
•8  thought  him  eccen- 
ones  with  whom  he 
a  with  the  rest ;  and 
im  self-absorbed  and 
ears  he  lived  in  his 
his  sons  used  to  say 
:  to  look  like  a  page 
^ith  worlds  of  fine 
ritten  in  a  forgotten 
ideed  the  truth  that, 
more  studious,  silent, 
irely  seen. 

is  might  be  said,  but 
ly  it.  Identification 
J  slightest  introduc- 
lat  follows.  It  is  a 
ich  this  gentleman 
dren  a  little  while 
.  a  superscription  to 
Id  not  be  opened  till 
he  was  gone.  His 
obeyed.  Some  years 
I,  but  the  difference 
ter  made  in  us  has 
it  never  can  lessen, 
e  we  thought  that, 
might  speak  to  good 
ers  to  other  children  ; 
lone  it  is  published 

orge,  believe  me, 
;oo,  my  daughters, 
1  to  hurt  you  with 
ich  from  the  place 
en  this  is  read  in- 
it.     Indeed,  what 


I  propose  to  indite  is  not  a  complaint 
but  an  explanation  ;  and  it  touches 
you  no  more  than  aJl  the  young  men 
and  women  that  ever  lived,  not  ex- 
cluding myself,  who  was  once  as  much 
of  a  young  man  as  you  could  find  to- 
day in  seven  counties.  Complaint,  if 
complaint  be  lawful,  lies  against  our 
common  nature,  the  instincts  of  which 
may  be  wholesome  and  prosperous 
enough  in  their  general  operation, 
and  for  mankind  in  the  mass  ;  though 
I  dare  say  that  there  is  hardly  an  in- 
dividual man  or  woman  that  has  not 
suffered  the  pain  which  those  instincts 
bring  us  to  inflict  upon  each  other 
in  turn. 

During  the  many,  many  days  of 
loneliness  that  I  have  spent  in  my 
own  room, — I  shall  be  glad  if  the 
books  are  kept  together,  and  if  the 
bow-pots  in  the  window  are  hand- 
somely replenished  as  the  seasons 
allow — I  have  often  sought  among 
essayists,  poets,  play-writers,  and 
biographers  for  some  recognition  of 
my  own  particular  trouble,  and  have 
never  found  anything  of  the  kind ; 
and  yet  sure  I  am  that  mine  is  no 
singular  case,  but  the  experience  of 
thousands  and  thousands  who  have 
silently  endured  without  quite  com- 
prehending it.  Indeed,  the  essayists 
and  the  poets,  the  play-writers  and 
the  biographers  (but  the  playwrights 
in  especial),  are  all  in  one  tale ;  which 
is  that  men  when  they  grow  old  do 
naturally  become  morose,  silent,  soli- 
tary, withdrawing  from  companion- 
ship just  as  the  beasts  do  when  age 
brings  upon  them  a  like  depravity. 
Now  I  do  not  doubt  it  true  of  any  of 
us  that  the  sinking  of  the  vital  flame 
is  so  manifested;  and  besides,  over 
and  above  what  the  physiologists 
would  tell  us,  we  know  that  we  are 
not   all   good^a  people.      Born   selfish. 
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e,  the  staple  ele- 
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able passions  of  resentment.  Kaging 
with  an  old-world  sense  of  unmerited 
wrong,  they  cry  vengefully,  invade 
and  toss  orchards  about,  trample 
whole  villages  underfoot ;  and  then 
how  right  it  seems  to  call  them  **  mad  '' 
and  "rogue,"  and  how  justly  and 
judiciously  were  they  driven  from  the 
herd ! 

Poor  rogues  !  I  think  I  understand 
you  better,  although,  thanks  to  a 
widely-differing  process  of  evolution, 
I  have  never  been  tempted  to  toss 
orchards  about,  nor  (George,  bear  me 
out ;  you  have  known  me  longest)  to 
trample  on  anybody  or  anything. 
Your  fault,  poor  rogues  I  is  one  that 
we  are  all  doomed  to  fall  into ;  and 
though  you  take  its  punishment  as  an 
exceptional  outrage,  it  is  a  common 
punishment,  and  written  among  the 
laws  of  nature.  In  your  ear,  friend 
rogue, — that  ear  of  noble  flap  that 
was  made  when  flies  were  flies  and  not 
the  insignificant  things  that  buzz 
about  us  now — you  were  old,  you 
were  at  any  rate  more  than  middle- 
aged,  when  you  were  driven  from  the 
herd,  and  that  is  all  about  it.  But 
we  all  grow  old,  and  therefore  are  all 
liable  to  a  like  exclusion.  Mice,  men, 
and  mastodons,  the  feathered  crea- 
tures, even  some  insects  probably, 
come  under  this  law,  now  inflicting, 
now  enduring  it ;  and  if  not  the  snail 
and  many  sorts  of  fishes,  it  is  because 
their  inferior  organisation  accounts 
for  a  comparative  indifference  to  the 
disagreeableness  of  age.  As  they 
advance  in  sensitiveness  and  taste,  no 
doubt  they  will  become  conscious  of 
this  disagreeableness  also;  and  then 
there  will  be  a  greater  number  of 
God's  creatures  who  when  they  grow 
old  withdraw  into  a  morose  solitude, 
which  is  one  view  of  the  matter,  or 
are  pushed  into  silence  in  a  life  apart 
by  the  young,  which  is  another. 

You  do  not  know,  you  never  sus- 
pected it, — and  why  should  you,  when 
not  one  of  you  is  much  past  thirty 
years  of  age  1 — but  believe  me,  my 
children,  it  is  not  always  the  poor 
beast's  fault  that  you  see  him  moping 
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a  his  fellow-creatures 
e  farmyard.  It  may 
t  in  growing  old  he 
'  and  uncivil;  but  it 
ties  of  that  kind,  I 
Tiduals  are  banished 
the  flock,  the  flight. 
3  crippled,  or  weakly, 
iVhy,  do  you  know 
ling  little  bird  the — 
name  him  ! — not  un- 
rs  his  father  in  cold 
le  feels  strong  enough 
pon  the  world  ?  There 
ast  worm  ;  the  worm 
3re  is  a  sudden  stroke 
3  bright  paternal  eyes, 
;  its  triumphal  career, 
iture,  nature !)  is  an 
d  we  have  nothing  to 

the  like  of  it.  All  my 
mind  you  that  nearly 
whole  world  of  ani- 
and  among  such  as 
articularly,  there  is  a 
ivides  the  young  from 
)  be  plain,  this  some- 
nctive  aversion  rising 
id  unaccompanied  by 
eeling  is  all  on  the 
ing  ;  that  it  exists 
,  **who  are  the  first 
b  though  with   us  it 

it  cannot  be  subdued; 
r  when  a  man  worn 
ransit  speaking  from 
is  ruined  face,  is  seen 
peechless  and  uncom- 

why  then,  I  say,  the 
)out  him,  whom  this 
uld  not  be  in  haste  to 
inevitable  moroseness 
and  to  condemn  it  ac- 
>  moroseness  may, 
3vident  for  question, 
r  me  to  say  that,  in 
here  there  are  grey- 
md  solitary  dens,  it 
from  the  doggish 
7,  Yet  I  would  sug- 
grown  father  whose 
biding-place  has  been 
ay  a  year,  that  there 

possibly     a    greater 


number  than  is  included  in  the  dreams 
of  youth ;  and  that  it  would  be  kind 
as  well  as  philosophical  to  inquire  a 
little  into  the  origin  of  the  moroseness 
before  it  is  set  down  to  mere  crabbed- 
ness  and  the  degeneracy  of  age. 

Shall  I  tell  you  more  plainly  what  I 
think  may  sometimes  be  its  origin,  or 
at  least  a  grand  a£9uent  and  contribu- 
tory to  it  ?  I  think  it  may  be  found 
in  the  direct,  though  unconscious, 
working  of  the  aversion  of  youth  from 
age  which  is  the  inheritance  of  all 
flesh,  and  one  of  the  many  witnesses 
to  our  brotherhood  with  the  whole 
creation.  Take  me  for  an  example, 
and  think  a  little  for  yourselves.  But 
before  you  begin  upon  that,  hear  again 
from  my  sincere  lips,  speaking  with 
the  knowledge  that  their  sounds  will 
not  be  heard  till  they  themselves  can 
speak  no  more,  that  I  mean  no  reproach 
to  you.  No,  nor  did  I  ever  blame  you 
in  my  heart,  having  always  in  mind 
the  nature  of  things  and  knowing  how 
innocently  hurt  may  be  done.  As  you 
have  been  assured  already,  I  hope,  my 
sole  intention  is  to  explain  and  excuse 
myself  to  you,  and  make  the  writer  of 
this  apologia  a  more  grateful  memory 
to  you  than  I  fear  he  may  otherwise 
be.  Well,  then,  I  say  this.  You  four 
young  people  have  known  me  from  my 
fifty-ninth,  sixtieth,  sixty-first  birth- 
day,— I  know  not  precisely  when,  but 
thereabout — as  a  close,  severely  silent, 
rarely-smiling  old  man,  withdrawing 
more  and  more  into  himself  every 
year,  little  seen  at  last  among  you  ex- 
cept at  dinner,  where  the  head  of  the 
table  was  as  the  North  Pole  in  a  gra- 
dually advancing  ice-age.  One  of  the 
contemporaries  of  my  own  bright  days 
(a  great  man  as  compared  with  your 
father,  whose  companionship  he  gener- 
ously tolerated),  was  known  as  "  the 
Gruncher."  The  name  was  to  me  as 
the  sound  of  it ;  and  many  a  time  as  I 
descended  the  stair  to  join  you  in  the 
dining-room  this  was  the  thought  in 
my  mind  :  Now  my  children  will  say 
to  themselves,  "  Here  comes  the 
Gruncher," — I  don't  mean  Gruncher 
exactly,  but  something  of  similar  sig- 
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3  I   deny   that   a 

well,  and  perhaps 

.  Gruncher  I  have 

and  declare   that 

lontaneous  growth 

something    quite 

was  sown,  it  was 

bed,  so  much  as  it 

my  own  conscious 

Gruncher  ! ''  And 
itered  the  room, 
)assing  among  you 
tighter  the  word 

moment  I  have 
room  alive  and 
I  oily  talk,  and  the 

been  aware  of  a 
arious  currents  of 
)ing  back  or  being 
sir  source  in  your 
Gruncher,  believe 
w  clouded  rather 
jhtened  to  one  ad- 
linness,  why  here 
ture  again.  And 
hing  else  that  you 
t,  perhaps  :  that 
70uld  perforce  re- 
on  in  such  circum- 
.  sure  example),  an 
» is  not  altogether 
syou  may  think, 
lened,  toughened. 
,  the  power  to  ex- 
^riefs  ;  and  even 
e  rising  low  down 
m  only  look  more 
which  is  as  much 
uncher-like.  So 
le  question  which 
ads  at  this  point ; 
ly  say,  how  is  it 

observed  in  him 
e  dropping  of  our 
IS   to  whether  it 

•n  with  this  one 
history  of  many 
Thus  abashed  I 
,  a  gentle  breath 
J  mountains  cir- 
)le  at  the  same 
fwith  it  an  inter- 
II. 


val  of  Arctic  silence.     But  not  a  long 
interval.     Soon  a  word  from  Charles 
to  George,  from  George  to  Elizabeth, 
softened  the  too  poignant  clatter  of 
the  table-furniture,  and  presently  all 
four  young  voices  were  chiming  away 
on  this  and  on  that;  but,    you  will 
hardly  believe  it,  in  that  tone  of  voice 
which  has   a  hacky — the   back  which 
strangers   in    a   public   place   feel   is 
turned  upon  them  when  we  talk  with 
each  other  in  their  presence.     Though 
your    brisk    conversation   may   have 
been  only  of  the  cricket-match,  of  the 
people  at  the  vicar's  garden-party,  or 
some   strange   story    in    one   of    the 
popular   journals,   I   could   but   wish 
myself  included   in  it,  if   only  as  an 
acknowledged  listener,  just  as  I  used 
to  be    before  the  shroudings   of   age 
began.    As  it  was,  exclusion,  the  back 
of  the  talk,  which,  while  it  seemed  so 
very  natural  to  you,  was  not  meant,  I 
am  sure,  in  unkindness  to  me.     But 
how   could   I   help   it,  if  it   had  the 
effect  of  unkindness  sometimes  ?      Or 
how  if  I  felt  angry  as  well  as  hurt 
when,  breaking  in  with  a  little  talk  of 
my  own,  I  was  answered  by  one  of 
you  (none  of  the  rest  even  looking  at 
**  the   chair ")    in   the  dry  respectful 
tone  of  catechumen  to  catechist,  and 
found  it    wise   to   cease?     Though  I 
knew  that  all  was  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  the  same  that  are 
so  hard   on    jungle-beasts  and  farm- 
yard  populations,    yet    I   could    not 
quite      suppress     internal     rebellion, 
individual  revolt.     And  what  was  the 
consequence     of    that  ?      The    conse- 
quence was  that  when  I  rose  from  my 
chair  as  silently  as  I  had  taken  it,  ta 
return  to  the  den  whence  I  came,  it 
was  not  less  reasonable  for  you  to  say 
within  yourselves  "  there  goes  ''  than 
it  was  to  say  an  hour  before,  "  here 
comes  the    Gruncher."     It  was  only 
another  example  of  the  way  in  which 
mood  works   upon  mood,   acting,  re- 
acting, and  re-acting  anew  ;  and  so  a 
little  rift  gradually  widened  into  the 
great    gulf    between    June    and    De- 
cember. 

I  don't  think — no,  I  don't  think  I 
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ch  more  of  a  rogue 
the  last ;  I  mean  as 
t  aggressive  roguish- 
sadly  aware  that  you 
of  growing  more 
iistant,  more  self- 
'en  more  forbidding. 
IS  been  oppressive  to 
ksome.  I  know  it 
day  of  my  life,  and 
able  either  to  end  or 
I  have  thought  many 
young  days  at  home, 
ell  that  it  was  much 
my  father  and  his 
ley  grew  up),  as  it  is 
e.  Much  the  same 
on  second  thoughts 
I,  for  he  had  a  very 
In  him  old  age  was 
At  seventy,  and 
there  was  no  ravage 
:,  his  features  gradu- 
ike  a  good  blade  in 
here  was  a  very  great 
in  his  eyes  and  the 
Fortunate  beyond 
n,  if  he  loves  to  be 
enty  years  looks  and 
andfather  did.  But 
leral  luck.  Most  of 
:  I  are  unbeautif  ul  in 
id  there,  and  there 
.-ked  by  Time's  defac- 
:he  ugliness  of  age ; 
*hose  uglinesses  not 
ire  humane  we  are 
repugnance,  and  do 
pon  it,  to  use  one  of 
e  expressions  ;  but  it 
atural  birth  in  the 
er  sentiment,  and  is 
T  suppressed.  Now, 
ourselves,  I  may  say 
your  father  has  been 
unates,  not  conspicu- 
n  we  shall  agree,  I 
gh ;  and  that  one 
cident  is  answerable 
.  Of  course  it  has 
pon  you,  this  repel- 
strangely  felt  as  a 
and,  father  or  no 
be  naught  of  a  phil- 


osopher and  much  of  a  fool  who 
dropped  into  self-pitying  pathetics  over 
that.  And  then,  mark  you,  it  has  had 
its  effect  upon  me  also.  Again, 
Greorge,  I  charge  you  to  bear  me  out, 
so  far  as  your  remembrances  allow. 
Did  I  ever  put  on  the  airs  of  a  buck, 
or  set  any  recognisable  value  on  the 
modest  portion  of  good  looks  that  was 
mine  before  the  grey  days  ?  1  think 
not,  and  indeed  am  sure.  But  now 
hear  me  avow  that  when  those  good 
looks  fell  away  and  gave  place  to 
different  ones,  I  mourned  much  as  a 
beauty  does  when  her  losses  are  too  great 
for  denial  to  herself  or  disguise  from 
others.  And  why  ?  Because  I  hated 
to  present  myself  to  you  a  disagree- 
able object.  I  dare  say  it  will  sur- 
prise you  as  much  as  anything  in  the 
world  could  do  to  learn  that  in  those 
times  I  often  came  down  to  breakfast 
quite  unhappy  on  no  other  account ; 
but  however  surprising,  it  is  true. 
And  then  upon  the  ugliness  of  age 
came  some  small  infirmities,  such  as  a 
troublesome  loss  of  memory,  a  trem- 
bling hand  for  a  soup-ladle,  which 
made  matters  worse ;  and  I  being 
ashamed  of  them  and  unwilling  to 
display  them,  shut  myself  out  more 
and  more  from  an  intercourse  which 
yet  I  cannot  blame  myself  for  being 
the  first  to  narrow. 

But  now,  according  to  information 

imparted   to  me   by   Dr.  ,  there 

is  soon  to  be  an  end  of  all  this  muddle 
of  small  miseries.  And  that  being 
so,  I  look  forward  with  no  earthly 
trouble  but  one,  and  that  is,  lest  you 
should  think  of  me  after  I  am  gone, 
— or  should  I  rather  say  forget  me  ? 
— as  the  morose,  self-concentred,  cur- 
mudgeonly old  man  that  I  doubt  not 
you  have  thought  me,  and  perhaps 
even  fancied  that  I  delighted  to  be. 
There  are  such  old  gentlemen,  I  grant 
you  ;  so  many  that  they  are  believed 
to  be  a  common  species.  But  I  have 
given  you  my  grounds  for  doubting 
whether  some  of  these  are  not  in  part 
home-made,  and  made  out  of  reluctant 
material ;  and  I  beg  of  you  to  take 
me   out   of   the   category   altogether. 
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>ng  against  me, 
do  assure  you 
already  on  the 
ity  of  this  life, 
on  it,  I  hardly 
)earances  could 
ilven  if  I  could 
or  eight  years 
m  of  the  laws 
Eire  so  much  to 
ation  of  youth 
ould  have  come 
station  was  an 
there  is  no  risk 
ideration  before 
link  of  when  I 
:e  it  easier  for 
ur  father's  later 
e  discharged  of 
)ly  you  remem- 
1  you  were  little 

wn  the  right  de- 
natural  history 
s  when  I  thought 
3  me.      Then   I 


learned  to  know  better  than  to  cherish 
such  thoughts ;  and  now  I  would  have 
you  discard  the  corresponding  idea 
of  me  as  really  and  truly  a  churlish 
old  man,  more  than  content  that  his 
affections  are  ashes,  and  no  longer 
troublesome.  It  was  never  so  really 
and  truly.  All  the  four  walls  of  my 
den  could  testify  to  that  if  they  had 
tongues  as  well  as  ears. 

And  so,  without  more  ado,  I  end 
this  letter,  which  was  not  to  be  half 
so  long  as  it  is,  and  to  be  clearer  than 
I  have  made  it.  However,  you  will 
understand  its  meanings,  and  fold 
them  in  the  kindliest  shelter  of  your 
minds.  And  so,  God  bless  you,  George, 
and  you,  Charles ;  and  for  you  the 
same  prayer,  my  two  pretty  daughters. 
Another  wish  I  have,  all  for  myself, 
but  that  must  seem  strained  and 
silly ;  it  is  that  I  might  be  dissolved 
into  air  so  soon  as  this  last  drop  of 
ink  is  expended,  and  never  be  seen 
again. 
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A  BRETON  BEGGAE. 
(dol  cathedral.) 

[n  the  brown  shadow  of  the  transept  door, 
Gray  kings  and  granite  prophets  overhead, 

SiVTiich  are  so  ancient  they  can  age  no  more, 
A  beggar  begs  his  bread. 

le  too  is  old, — so  old,  and  worn,  and  still, 
He  seems  a  part  of  those  gaunt  sculptures  there, 

3y  wizard  masons  dowered  with  power  and  will 
To  sometimes  moan  in  prayer  : 

Co  moan  in  prayer,  moving  thin  carven  lips. 
And  with  faint  senses  striving  to  drink  in 

^ome  golden  sound,  which  peradventure  slips 
From  the  altar's  heart  within. 

iVTiat  is  thy  prayer]     Is  it  a  plaintive  praise. 
An  intercession,  or  an  anguished  plaint ; 

iemorse.  oh  sinner,  for  wUd,  vanished  days, 
Or  ecstasy,  oh  saint  ? 

Lnd  through  long  hours,  when  thou  art  wont  to  sit 
In  moveless  silence,  what  inspires  thy  thought  1 

[s  thine  an  utter  drowsing;  or  shall  wit 
Still  travail,  memory-fraught  ? 

lear'st  thou  old  battles?  Wast  thou  one  of  those 
Whose  angry  fire-locks  made  the  hillsides  ring, 

iVhen,  clad  in  skins  and  rags,  the  Chouans  rose 
To  die  for  Church  and  King? 

)r  dost  thou  view,  in  weird  and  sad  array. 
The  long-dead  Cymry ;    they  of  whom  men  tell, 

?hat  always  to  the  war  they  marched  away. 
And  that  they  always  fell  1 

5o  touching  are  thine  eyes  which  cannot  see. 
So  great  a  resignation  haunts  thy  face, 

]  often  think  that  I  behold  in  thee 
The  symbol  of  thy  race : 

^ot  as  it  was,  when  bards  Armorican 
Sang  the  high  pageant  of  their  Age  of  Gold ; 

But  as  it  is,  a  sombre  long-tressed  man. 
Exceeding  poor  and  old, 

JV^ith  somewhat  in  his  eyes  for  some  to  read. 
Albeit  dimmed  with  years  and  scarcely  felt, — 

rhe  mystery  of  an  antique  deathless  creed, 
The  glamour  of  the  Celt. 

V.  G.  I 
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s,  rapid  transit, 
ury  of  accommo- 
bhe  voyage  across 
)o  the  most  corn- 
No  one  but  a 
ideed, — a  popular 
►on  his  first  voy- 
er  have  the  hardi- 
;he  public  the  bill 
ice  accomplished 
[table  concert  in 
last  evening,  and 
of  thanks  to  the 
Hiding  with  an 
B  failing  in  his 
can  only  now  be 
ersonage  of  such 
very  state  of  his 
uperature  of  his 
airly  be  supposed 
jerest. 

wever,  before  the 
made  under  the 
peed  and  luxury. 
)  of  ice  and  fogs 
resents  the  for- 
ination  of  great 
uires  a  travelling 
»th  numbers  and 
.  it.  Upon  the 
ich  public  as  yet 
o  exist  within  a 
3f  time. 

immer-route  can 
nous  for  the  pas- 
itively  simple  for 
great  ocean-track 
Many  travellers 
refer  the  humbler 
aousand  tons  with 
',  its  sociability, 
Qore  actual  com- 
too,  with  a  taste 
riding  the  waves 
velve  or  thirteen 
lunging  through 
bh  wet  ones.     At 


all  events  the  voyage  to  Quebec  in 
the  comparatively  small  steamers  that 
ply  thither  during  the  open  months, 
must  always  be  one  of  intense  interest, 
if  at  times  perhaps  a  little  too  exciting. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  early 
autumn  when  the  dreary  coasts  of 
Labrador  are  comparatively  free  from 
ice.  For  then  these  vessels  go  far 
north  indeed,  leaving  Newfoundland 
to  the  south  and  entering  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  by  the  narrow  passage 
of  Belle  Isle.  It  is  a  trifle  startling 
even  to  the  most  hardened  Atlantic 
traveller  to  find  himself  at  one  point 
on  this  route  so  near  the  shores  of 
Greenland  that  an  Atlantic  greyhound 
could  cover  the  intervening  space  in 
a  single  day  ! 

A  greater  contrast  indeed  than  that 
offered  by  the  first  sight  of  land  on 
this  Canadian  by-way  to  that  which 
marks  the  termination  of  the  passage 
on  the  great  American  highway  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  Upon  the  latter 
the  populous  low-lying  shores  that 
guard  the  entrance  to  New  York  Hiar- 
bour  are  at  once  the  first  break  upon 
the  watery  sky-line,  and  the  signal  for 
those  preparations  which  precede  an 
arrival  in  port.  In  the  former,  there 
are  many  days  of  shipboard  life  yet 
to  be  encountered  after  the  northern 
capes  of  Newfoundland  and  the  grim 
coast  of  Labrador  have  risen  on  the 
horizon.  The  straits  of  Belle  Isle, 
liberated  for  this  brief  season  from 
the  clutch  of  the  ice-king,  form  a  grim 
portal  indeed  to  her  Majesty's  North 
American  dominions.  As  you  enter 
them,  and  every  rock  upon  the  cruel 
barren  shore  stands  out  in  near  and 
cold  relief,  the  mystery  of  its  appalling 
desolation  takes  possession  of  your 
soul.  Rope-quoits  lose  their  fascina- 
tion and  seem  almost  indecorous  under 
the  shadow  of  solitudes  so  profound ; 
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Is  threepenny  whist 
something  like  sacri- 
le  far-reaching  gleam 
ghthouse,  so  vital  to 
:  the  narrow  channel, 
ition  so  impressive  as 
ler  Atlantic  route,  and 
»ec  steamers  keep  to 
7f oundland  for  a  great 
oamer  season.  This 
lesome  colony  is  in  it- 
uggestive  to  average 
Idness  and  gloom  of 
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if  possible,  stimulate 
Quebec,  that  far  north- 
American  civilisation, 
miles  southward  from 
the  gulf.  The  know- 
led  here  and  there  in 
infinite  distances  apart 
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fields and  bustling  sea-ports.  Their 
past  is  but  a  tale  of  ill-fated  ships, 
from  the  barque  of  the  Elizabethan 
rover  and  Jesuit  missioner  to  the 
steamer  of  to-day.  All  alike  would 
fain  hurry  past  them.  Many  have 
failed  to  do  so,  and  have  stayed  to 
make  some  cruel  headland  famous  for 
a  generation  with  the  memory  of  their 
doom. 

Another  day,  and  the  coasts  of 
both  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
have  faded  away  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south  of  us.  Another,  and 
the  hundred  miles  of  desert  that 
the  long  island  of  Anticosti  still  re- 
tains have  been  left  behind ;  and  with 
the  dawn  of  a  third  the  good  ship, 
battered  by  its  long  struggle  with 
an  Atlantic  equinox,  is  pounding 
through  dead  calm  water  under  the 
very  shadow  of  the  lofty  coasts  of  Gasp^ 
and  Kemouski  This  is  the  northern 
end  of  a  wilderness  reaching  down 
to  and  nearly  through  New  Bruns- 
wick. Its  rugged  and  densely  wooded 
heights,  falling  abruptly  into  the  gulf ^ 
frown  down  upon  the  Quebec-bound 
steamer  that  closely  hugs  their  base. 
Here  and  there  a  salmon-river  cleaves 
the  barrier  and  opens  a  vista  of  reced- 
ing mountains  of  imposing  height. 
Here  and  there  are  signs  of  approach- 
ing civilisation  in  the  shape  of  small 
clusters  of  fishermen's  cabins,  a  patch 
or  two  of  bleached  pasture-land,  a 
solitary  church.  The  imagination 
reels  before  the  solitude  of  these 
people,  not  pioneers,  remember,  waiting 
for  civilisation,  but  very  old  com- 
munities. Behind  them  is  a  mountain 
wilderness ;  before  them  a  semi- Arctic 
sea ;  while  railroads  and  cities  are  so 
far  away  that  their  actual  remoteness 
measured  by  the  hundred  miles  ceases 
to  be  of  any  import.  In  the  calm^ 
oily  waters  the  white  porpoises,  com- 
mon to  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  and  (we 
believe)  the  Bosphorus,  are  tumbling, 
and  the  black  backs  of  spouting 
whales  are  breaking  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  every  direction.  Another 
day  and  the  gulf  has  narrowed  into 
the  actual  channel  of  the  monarch  of 
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Church  was  an  easy  transition,  and 
in  that  grip  the  French  Canadian  now 
supinely  and  contentedly  lies.  For  him 
the  wheat-fields  of  Manitoba  or  the  soft 
breezes  of  the  Pacific  slope  have  as 
yet  but  little  charm  or  meaning.  The 
village  church,  for  the  erection  of 
which  his  small  farm  as  often  as  not 
still  carries  a  heavy  mortgage,  is  gene- 
rally the  boundary  of  his  horizon. 
Even  when  he  wanders  as  far  afield  as 
the  lumber-camps  of  Ontario  or  the 
factories  of  New  England  the  home 
tie  is,  much  more  often  than  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon's  case,  only  temporarily 
sundered. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  French  Cana- 
dian seemed  a  harmless  and  picturesque 
feature  of  the  British  North  American 
Federation.     He  was  loyal,  contented 
with  his  fair  share  of  power,  and  gene- 
rally  unaggressive.      So   far  as    the 
peasant  himself  is  concerned  there  is 
probably  little  change.     The  ecclesias- 
tical power  that  represents  him,  how- 
ever, has  of  late  years  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent attitude.     Race-animosity,  and 
clerical    assumption    have    developed 
with   ominous   rapidity   and  given   a 
new  departure  to  Canadian   politics. 
The  cry  of  **  Lower  Canada  for  the 
French,"  and  the  demand  for  special 
favours  for  the  Catholic  Church,  are 
significantly  answered  by  the  sullen 
tread  of  the  Orange  battalions  of  On- 
tario.    Not  very  long  ago  the  feeling 
was    prevalent,  and    even  justifiable, 
that  it  was  a  mere  question  of  time 
before  the   French   Canadian   should 
be  brushed  aside  into    perennial   ob- 
scurity   by    the    energetic    and    all- 
conquering  Briton.     Even  Quebec,  a 
French  city,  and  then  a  flourishing  one, 
owed  its  prosperity  to  Englishmen  and 
English  capital.  AH  this  has  changed. 
Both  the  Englishmen  and  their  trade 
have  now  departed.     Its  fortunes  are 
declining,  and  commercially  speaking 
Quebec  is  fast  becoming  a  city  of  the 
dead.      On  the  other    hand,   Canada 
generally  has  nothing  like  maintained 
her   former  rate   of    progress.      The 
last  census  showed  that  in  the  older 
provinces  the  normal  rate  of  increase, 
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Quebec  looks  indeed  as  if  it  had  been 
created  for  a  treasure-house  of  glorious 
memories.  Heroic  dust  was  surely 
never  laid  in  a  nobler  sepulchre.  But 
even  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  were  but 
men ;  and  Quebec  rises  before  one  as 
the  tomb  not  of  heroes  only,  but  of 
those  great  dreams  of  Western  em- 
pire which  for  a  century  or  more  filled 
the  imaginations  and  nerved  the  arms 
of  the  adventurous  sons  of  old  France. 
She  will  also  stand  for  ever  as  the  un- 
dying monument  of  victory  in  a  strug- 
gle between  two  mighty  nations,  a 
struggle  not  for  a  dynasty  or  a  crown, 
not  for  a  province  or  a  boundary,  or  a 
fortress,  or  for  empty  fame,  but  for 
the  heritage  of  a  continent.  Other 
memories  will  crowd  on  the  recollection 
of  any  one  who  cares  for  the  men  and 
deeds  that  helped  to  make  American 
history,  as  the  ship  swings  up  to  the 
dingy-looking  wharf.  And  there  is 
just  light  enough  to  see  the  tablet  on 
the  clifi's  side  which  marks  the  spot 
where  on  almost  the  only  occasion 
when  Briton  fought  Briton  for  the 
coveted  stronghold,  the  brave  Ameri- 
can Montgomery  fell  as  he  was  leading 
the  assault. 

I  had  intended  in  this  paper  to 
touch  only  upon  those  points  of  Cana- 
dian life  and  travel  that  are  usually 
ignored  in  the  many  narrations  of 
visitors  to  the  Dominion.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  land  at  New  York, 
and  for  reasons  already  given  only  a 
portion  even  of  those  who  sail  by  a 
Canadian  ocean-route  enter  the  gulf 
through  the  remote  and  melancholy 
portals  of  Belle  Isle.  I  felt  justified 
therefore  in  regarding  it  as  a  by-way. 
For  this  dallying  at  Quebec  however 
there  is  no  excuse  but  the  feelings 
awakened  by  its  beauty  and  its  memo- 
ries. I  shall  have  no  further  tempta- 
tion to  such  departures.  Neither  the 
Windsor  Hotel  nor  the  Boman  Catholic 
Cathedral  at  Montreal,  nor  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  nor  the 
Queen's  Park,  nor  the  University 
buildings  at  Toronto,  nor  any  other 
of  the  recent  fabrics  of  brick  or  stone 
which  so  many  students   of  Greater 
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politics  undoubtedly  are  none  the 
better  for  their  decay.  The  thrifty 
shopkeeper  now,  with  some  excep- 
tions, rules  socially  as  well  as  com- 
mercially in  the  country  town  of 
Upper  Canada  with  its  pleasant  bow- 
ery villas  and  maple-shaded  side- walks. 
Toronto  society  no  longer  welcomes 
strong  contingents  of  fair  women  to 
the  manner  born,  and  brave,  though 
perhaps  not  always  practical  and 
prudent,  men  from  a  score  of  leafy 
villages  as  it  did  of  yore.  But  this 
after  all  is  a  matter  merely  of  senti- 
ment ;  and  though  the  plaint  be  un- 
questionably justifiable,  one  must  ad- 
mit that  there  was  a  good  deal  too 
much  rye-whisky  with  the  sentiment. 
I  am  anxious  however  to  get  out  of 
both  towns  and  villages  into  the  real 
farming-districts  of  Ontario  and  par- 
ticularly of  Western  Ontario,  that  for 
the  most  part  splendid  country  lying 
west  of  Toronto  and  between  the 
great  lakes  of  Erie  and  Huron  and 
the  Georgian  Bay.  Canadians  even 
now  complain  that  the  British  notion 
of  a  Canadian  farm  is  a  rude  shanty 
surrounded  by  a  waste  of  bristling 
stumps,  and  hemmed  in  by  a  belt  of 
impenetrable  forest  where  vast  herds 
of  deer  and  bear  alone  make  life 
endurable  by  the  facility  with  which 
they  can  be  slain.  The  picture  is 
in  many  imaginations  further  em- 
bellished by  a  wreath  of  snow  several 
feet  deep,  which  only  lifts  for  a 
brief  summer  of  great  and  unbroken 
heat.  I  can  bear  witness  that  the 
plaint,  or  taunt,  of  the  Canadian  has 
much  foundation.  At  any  rate,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  ninety-nine  English- 
men out  of  a  hundred,  if  they  were  to 
take  a  drive  from  Hamilton  to  Brant- 
ford,  let  us  say,  or  from  Woodstock 
to  Guelph,  or  for  that  matter  any- 
where in  settled  Ontario,  would  be 
amazingly  surprised.  They  would  see 
a  country  in  every  detail  as  civilised, 
as  densely  settled,  and  as  well  culti- 
vated as  an  average  rural  neighbour- 
hood in  England.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  some  parts  of  Ontario,  so 
far  as   appearances    go,  might   have 
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round them,  to  be  told  that  the  whole 
of  each  establishment,  both  indoors 
and  out,  is  worked  by  the  hands 
of  its  owner  and  his  family.  I 
doubt  if  anywhere  on  the  globe, 
except  in  seme  parallel  portions  of 
the  Northern  States,  there  is  a  finer 
economic  spectacle  than  this  whole 
province  of  a  hundred  and  a  hun- 
dred-and-fifty-acre  farms,  all  practi- 
cally self-supporting.  There  is  gene- 
rally no  rent  and  but  little  labour  to 
pay,  and  light  taxes.  The  owners  are 
usually  the  second  or  third  in  descent 
from  the  poor  immigrant  who  erected 
his  log  shanty  upon  a  free  grant,  or  its 
nearest  equivalent,  in  the  forest  wilder- 
ness that  then  covered  Western  Ontario. 
Of  these  rude  beginnings,  however, 
in  this  short  time  nearly  every  trace 
has  been  effaced.  I  always  think  that 
this  perfect  fatness  and  order,  peace 
and  plenty,  evolved  in  so  short  a  time 
out  of  a  hideous  chaos,  is  almost  as  elo- 
quent a  monument  to  British  valour 
as  the  fortress  of  Quebec  itself.  What 
pluck,  what  perseverance,  what  stub- 
bornness, what  fortitude,  the  creation 
of  these  smiling  homesteads  have 
called  forth,  only  those  can  tell  who 
have  assisted  in  such  undertakings 
from  their  commencement ! 

Ontario  as  an  agricultural  province 
may  be  said  to  have  been  completed 
before  the  beginning  of  the  long  de- 
pression in  grain  which  has  hit  aU  old 
countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
There  is  to  the  north,  between  the 
Ottawa  river  and  the  great  western 
lakes,  an  illimitable  wilderness.  This 
is  supremely  useful  in  the  after-dinner 
speeches  of  High  Commissioners  and 
Imperial  Eederationists,  and  looks  well 
upon  the  map  as  the  home  of  future 
millions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
with  trifling  exceptions  a  shaggy  for- 
bidding waste  of  rock  and  water.  All 
of  Ontario,  that  in  an  agricultural 
sense  is  worth  settling  under  modem 
conditions,  was  settled  by  1876. 
Most  of  this  had  long  before  that 
period  assumed  the  appearance  of  an 
old  country.  With  the  opening  of  the 
north-western  prairies  the  axe  dropped 
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Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick  or 
dressed  stone  with  verandahs  and  bay 
windows,  and  look  pleasantly  out  upon 
the  highway  through  rows  of  tall 
Lombardy  poplars  or  rustling  maples. 
There  is  generally  something  of  a  lawn 
too,  sprinkled  however  with  evergreens 
and  shady  trees,  for  life  is  too  serious 
on  an  Ontario  farm  to  think  much 
about  lawn-mowers  and  flower-beds. 
And  there  is  always  the  inevitable 
orchard,  whose  ruddy  fruit  we  are  get- 
ting so  well  acquainted  with  in  England, 
and  for  which  the  farmer  receives  about 
a  dollar  a  barrel.  The  Ontario  barn 
is  a  source  of  pride  and  joy  to  its  owner, 
for,  as  grain  is  not  stacked  out  of  doors, 
it  has  to  hold  his  crops.  It  is  of  wood 
and  very  large,  often  carefully  painted, 
and  generally  raised  high  upon  stone 
foundations.  Within  these  latter  are 
the  stables  and  cow-byres,  the  broad 
floor  of  the  barn  forming  their  roof. 
The  fields  usually  run  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen acres.  Sometimes  they  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  the  old-fashioned 
and  unsightly  snake-fence,  but  often 
in  the  more  advanced  districts  by  posts 
and  rails  or  even  barbed  wire.  Some 
farmers  are  introducing  the  live  fence, 
using  locust  (acacia)  for  this  purpose. 
Were  this  accomplished  the  resem- 
blance of  the  country  to  England  would 
be  still  more  striking,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  acres  of  maize  grown 
upon  most  farms,  the  crops  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  the  mother-country 
and  much  in  the  same  proportions. 
Ontario,  for  instance,  is  the  only  part  of 
North  America  in  which  I  have  seen 
roots  grown  upon  a  large  scale  as  a 
regular  shift  in  the  rotation.  Upon 
every  farm  too  a  few  acres  of  original 
forest-trees  have  been  left  standing. 
These,  with  the  large  cedar  swamps  that 
here  and  there  in  the  valleys  have  not 
been  cleared  and  drained,  save  the  land- 
scape from  all  reproach  of  bareness. 
Railways  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
be  a  nuisance  to  the  traveller  by  road, 
who  has  to  cross  them  again  and  again 
by  the  somewhat  hazardous  level  cross- 
ings. Agricultural  societies  are  many, 
and  their  exhibitions  keenly  supported. 
Pedigree  stock  of  all  kinds,  Shropshire 
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at  the  back.  And  so  would  you,  dear 
reader,  if  you  and  your  wife  and 
daughters  did  all  the  work  indoors 
and  out.  Our  friend  will  in  most 
cases  be  Canadian  born,  and  more 
often  than  not  of  Scotch  or  Scotch- 
Irish  patronymic.  He  bears  very 
little  resemblance  to  a  British  farmer, 
but  differs  as  a  rule  so  slightly  from 
his  contemporary  in  Ohio  or  Pennsyl- 
vania in  appearance,  manner,  accent, 
and  ideas,  that  I  do  not  think  an  Eng- 
lishman would  know  them  apart.  His 
loyalty  to  the  British  connection  is 
more  of  the  negative  than  the  effusive 
kind  as  described  by  ardent  poli- 
ticians and  distinguished  travellers. 
The  more  you  know  of  him  the  more 
you  wonder  whether  a  class  on  the 
whole  so  American  and  so  Kepublican 
would  stand  the  test  when  the  hour  of 
real  trial  came, — not  trial  by  fire,  but 
trial  by  dollars. 

One  element  you  see  in  the  agricul- 
tural communities  of  Canada  which 
you  would  not  find  across  the  border, 
and  that  is  the  retired  farmer.  Now 
in  all  my  life  1  never  saw  a  retired 
farmer  in  the  United  States ;  the 
pretty  villages  of  Ontario,  however, 
contain  numbers  of  them.  Careful 
dealing  and  economy,  as  well  as  hard 
work,  have  been  the  distinguishing 
traits  through  life  of  the  Canadian 
farmer ;  otherwise  Ontario  would  not 
have  been  what  it  is.  But  when  the 
veteran  retires  to  a  villa  and  a  half- 
acre  of  land  on  the  village  street,  the 
old  Adam  in  him  lacks  scope  and  is 
apt  to  display  itself  in  a  tiresome 
fashion.  An  ex-ironmonger  waxed 
eloquent  and  even  pathetic  to  me  on 
one  occasion  not  long  ago  touching  the 
trials  he  had  gone  through  at  the 
hands  of  the  retired  farmer.  He 
had  begun  business,  it  seems,  in  a 
country  town  greatly  patronised  as  an 
asylum  by  these  veterans  of  the 
plough.  "  You  couldnt  trade  with 
them,^'  said  this  man  of  iron.  "  It 
took  them  a  whole  day  to  buy  a 
twenty-five  cent  stewpan."  They 
spent  the  morning  at  his  store,  pricing 
and  handling  everything  therein,  and 
the  afternoon  in  going  round  to  the 
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are  much  more  common  in  an  ordinary 
way  than  in  England.  There  is  also 
more  wheel-work  and  less  sleighing 
than  in  former  days  in  Western  On- 
tario, for  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  winters  have  become  both 
shorter  and  milder  of  late  years. 

The  Church  of  England  in  Ontario, 
as  in  the  States,  is  the  Church  of  the 
cities.  It  has  scarcely  any  hold  over  the 
farming  community,  who  are  almost 
wholly  Nonconformists.  The  country 
clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  communion 
has  no  position  in  any  way  akin  to  the 
English  rector  or  vicar.  A  small  town 
is  almost  necessary  as  a  nucleus  for  an 
episcopalian  congregation,  and  even 
then  there  is  often  much  difficulty  in 
collecting  the  modest  stipend.  The 
majority  of  the  country  clergy  in  ante- 
cedents and  training  suggest,  to  those 
who  know  both,  the  clergy  of  North 
Wales  or  parts  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  Canadian  politician  is  just  now, 
and  deservedly  so,  in  extremely  bad 
odour.  Formerly  in  a  mixed  company 
of  Canadians  politics  were,  as  in  other 
mixed  companies,  a  dangerous  topic  of 
conversation.  Since  the  recent  deve- 
lopment of  the  precious  doings  in 
high  quarters,  the  unanimity  of  both 
Tories  and  "  Grits  '*  on  one  point  is 
so  touching  and  complete  that  it  puts 
into  the  shade  all  minor  differences  of 
conviction,  and  seems  to  make  po- 
litical discussion  in  ordinary  mixed 
society  almost  pleasant  and  har- 
monious. The  point  of  unanimity 
appears  to  be  that  blatant  corruption 
is  rampant  among  the  officials  of  both 
parties,  that  one  is  every  bit  as  bad 
as  the  other,  and  that  only  a  fraction 
of  their  misdeeds  have  been,  or  ever 
will  be,  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  a 
censorious  world. 

B. 
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himself  to  construct  a  poetic  temple  to 
commemorate  the  virtues  of  the  men 
and  women  whom  he  most  loved  or 
honoured.  Sometimes  instead  of  a 
temple  he  speaks  of  a  book,  sometimes 
his  friends  are  his  "  elect,"  his  "right- 
eous tribe,"  language  which  recals 
the  "  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben  "  of  his 
favourite  Jonson.  Inclusion  among 
them  was  clearly  reckoned  as  an 
honour,  and  many  of  the  poems  in 
which  it  is  conferred  were  evidently 
written  in  response  to  solicitation, 
sportive  or  earnest  as  we  nuay  choose 
to  think.  These  friends  of  his  later 
days  are  not  always  very  interesting. 
Many  of  them  are  of  his  relations, 
Herricks,  or  some  of  the  innumerable 
Stones  and  Soames,  well-to-do  folk 
with  whom  the  poet  claimed  cousin- 
ship  through  his  mother,  Julia  Stone. 
Some  of  the  outsiders  are  more  to  our 
purpose — John  Selden  the  antiquary, 
for  instance,  whose  intimacy  was  no 
small  honour,  and  Dr.  Alabaster,  who 
in  his  young  days  had  become  a  con- 
vert to  Catholicism  while  serving  with 
Essex  in  Spain,  but  whose  apocalyptic 
writings  brought  him  into  trouble  with 
the  Inquisition,  from  whose  clutches 
he  was  glad  to  find  refuge  in  a  return 
to  Protestantism  and  an  English  living. 
Mr.  John  Crofts,  cup-bearer  to  the 
King,  is  another  friend  who  brings 
with  him  a  distinct  sense  of  reality. 
Herrick  calls  him  his  "faithful  friend," 
and  their  acquaintance  was  probably 
of  long  standing,  for  we  hear  of  Crofts 
as  in  the  King's  service  a  year  or  two 
before  the  poet  buried  himself  in  his 
Devonshire  living,  and  on  the  other 
hand  all  these  "  Temple  "  poems  im- 
press us  as  having  been  written  late  in 
Herrick's  life.  In  his  younger  days 
Crofts  himself  may  have  been  a  rhyme- 
ster, for  in  the  State  Papers  there  is 
a  letter  from  Lord  Conway  thanking 
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sung  the  Prince's  birth  in  a  pretty 
choral  ode,  taking  note  of  the  star 
which  appeared  at  noontide  when  the 
King  his  father  went  to  make  thanks- 
giving at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Two 
other  incidents  in  the  west-country 
campaign  inspired  his  muse,  the  taking 
and  holding  of  Exeter  by  Sir  John 
Berkeley,  and  the  gallant  victories 
won  in  Cornwall  by  Lord  Hopton 
over  very  superior  numbers.  For  the 
rest  there  is  nothing  in  the  Heaperidea 
to  show  that  Herrick  was  a  bigoted 
royalist.  Utterances  in  favour  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  and  the  duty  of 
implicit  obedience  are  not  hard  to  find ; 
but  they  are  balanced  by  epigrams 
which  show  a  much  more  Parliamen- 
tary spirit,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
tell  where  Herrick  is  expressing  his 
own  sentiments  and  where  he  is  simply 
running  into  verse  some  sentence  or 
phrase  which  happened  to  catch  his 
attention. 

When  the  end  came,  Herrick,  like 
many  another  country  priest,  was 
turned  out  of  his  living,  shook  the 
dust  of  Dean  Prior  off  his  feet,  and 
returned  contentedly  to  London,  there 
to  take  his  place  in  a  little  band  of 
wits  who  were  able  to  endure  the 
gloom  of  the  Presbyterian  rule  which 
then  held  the  city  in  its  grasp.  He 
passed  his  Hesperidea  and  J)^oble  Num- 
bera  through  the  press,  made  friends 
with  young  John  Hall,  then  fresh  from 
Cambridge  but  with  a  European  repu- 
tation for  cleverness ;  addressed  his 
"  honoured  friend  '*  Mr.  Charles  Cot- 
ton, probably  the  friend  of  Izaak 
Walton  and  translator  of  Montaigne  ; 
overpraised  Leonard  Willan,a  wretched 
poet  and  dramatist,  and  contributed  a 
curious  poem  to  the  Lachrymoe  Mu- 
aarum,  in  which,  under  the  editorship 
of  Richard  Brome,  all  the  wits  of  the 
day  poured  forth  their  lament  for  the 
death  of  Lord  Hastings  in  1649.  Then 
Herrick  vanishes  from  our  sight,  and 
save  that  he  returned  to  his  living 
after  the  Restoration  and  died  there  at 
Dean  Prior  in  1674  we  know  no  more 
of  him. 

The  mention  of  Herrick's  "Temple" 
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We  may  pass  now  to  some  of  Her- 
rick's  patrons.     His  relations  with  the 
royal  family  we  have  already  touched 
on,   so   nothing   more    need   be    said 
about   them  here.      After  the  King, 
the   Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he 
accompanied  as  chaplain  to  the  Isle  of 
Rh^,  was  probably  the  most  influential 
of  the  poet's  protectors,  and  Herrick 
addresses  an  e&usive  poem  to  him,  and 
a  prettier  one  to  his  sister.  Lady  Mary 
Villiers.     With  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, himself  the  author  of  a  volume 
of    verse   {Otia   Sacra),  Herrick   was 
probably  onrather  more  intimate  terms. 
He  addresses  poems  also  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke   (Massinger's   patron),   Ed- 
ward Earl  of  Dorset,  Viscount  Newark, 
and  also  to  the  Viscount's  son,  whom 
he  calls  **  Ultimus  Heroum,  or  the  most 
learned    and    the   Bight   Honourable 
Henry     Marquis     of     Dorchester. " 
Joseph   Hall,  Bishop   of   Exeter  (his 
diocesan),    and   Williams,    Bishop   of 
Lincoln,   are   the   only   episcopal    re- 
cipients of  his  verses.     He  bespeaks 
the  favour  of  the  former  for  his  book, 
while  to  the  latter  he  addresses  a  carol 
and  a   congratulation   on   his  release 
from  imprisonment,  in  which  he  speaks 
obscurely  of  some  ill-turn  which  Wil- 
liams had  done  him.     The  list  of  lesser 
men  of  rank,  knights   and   baronets, 
among  Herrick' s  friends  is  of  about 
the  same  length.  Sir  Simeon  Steward, 
who  competed   with   him   in   writing 
fairy   poems,  is  still  remembered  by 
literary    antiquaries,    and    Sir    John 
Denham,  whom  he  congratulated  on 
his  "  prospective  poem  "  {Cooper^ a  HiU)^ 
is,   of   course,   well  known.     But  Sir 
Clipsby  Crew,  Sir  Ijewis  Pemberton, 
Sir  Edward   Fish,  Sir  Thomas  Heale, 
Sir    Thomas    Southwell,    and     other 
worthy    magnates    of   the   day,   now 
only   survive  in  Herrick' s  verse  and 
the  indices  to  County  Histories.     Sir 
Clipsby  Crew,  to  whom  he  addresses 
five  poems  (besides  two  to  his  lady), 
was   probably   the   most  intimate   of 
these  friends,   as   Herrick   speaks   of 
him  as  "  My  Crew,"  "  My  Clipsby," 
and  after  telling  him  how  he  and  his 
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Montefiasco,  Frontiniac, 
Viatico  and  that  old  Sack 
Young  Herrick  took  to  entertain 
The  Muses  in  a  sprightly  vein — 

an  invitation  which  links  together  the 
names  of  all  these  topers.  Weekes, 
however,  so  Antony  Wood  tells  us, 
was  a  good  preacher  as  well  as  a  merry 
fellow.  His  living  was  in  Cornwall, 
but  he  added  to  it  a  canonry  at  Bristol. 
Herrick  addresses  two  other  poems  to 
him  ;  one  "  a  parseneticall  or  advisive 
verse,"  beginning. 

Is  this  a  life  to  break  thy  sleep. 
To  rise  as  soon  as  day  doth  peep  ? 
To  tire  thy  patient  ox  or  ass 
By  noon  and  let  thy  good  days  pass, 
Not  knowing  this,  that  Jove  decrees 
Some  mirth  to  adulce  man's  miseries  1 

lines  which  seem  to  show  that  Parson 
Weekes  took  the  cultivation  of  his 
glebe  somewhat  too  seriously.  In  the 
third  poem  he  is  again  addressed  as 
Herrick's  "  peculiar  friend,"  and  hav- 
ing apparently  come  off  better  than 
most  royalist  parsons  under  the  Com- 
monwealth, is  exhorted  to  hospitality  : 

Since  shed  or  cottage  I  have  none, . 
I  sing  the  more  that  thou  hast  one. 
To  whose  glad  threshold  and  free  door 
I  may  a  poet  come,  tliougli  poor, 
And  eat  with  thee  a  savoury  bit. 
Paying  but  common  thanks  for  it. 

If  Herrick  made  some  friends 
among  members  of  his  own  profession, 
his  love  of  music  probably  procured 
him  many  more.  He  addresses  poems 
to  William  and  Henry  Lawes,  both  of 
whom  set  verses  of  his  to  music ;  he 
alludes  also  to  Dr.  John  Wilson,  to 
Gaulthier,  to  Lani^re,  and  to  Robert 
Ramsay,  in  terms  of  familiarity.  The 
last  named,  who  "  set "  his  version  of 
the  dialogue  between  Horace  and 
Lydia,  may  have  been  a  Cambridge 
friend,  as  he  was  organist  of  Trinity 
College  (1628-1634).  With  another 
organist,  John  Parsons  of  Westmins- 
ter Abbey,  who  died  in  1623,  Herrick 
must  have  been  acquainted  very 
shortly  after  his  return  from  Cam- 
bridge.     Evidence  of   the   friendship 
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We  may  pass  now  to  some  of  Her- 
rick's  patrons.     His  relations  with  the 
royal  family  we  have  already  touched 
on,   so   nothing  more    need   be    said 
about   them  here.      After  the  King, 
the   Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he 
accompanied  as  chaplain  to  the  Isle  of 
Rh^,  was  probably  the  most  infiuential 
of  the  poet's  protectors,  and  Herrick 
addresses  an  effusive  poem  to  him,  and 
a  prettier  one  to  his  sister.  Lady  Mary 
Villiers.     With  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, himself  the  author  of  a  volume 
of    verse   {Otia   ^^acra),  Herrick   was 
probably  on  rather  more  intimate  terms. 
He  addresses  poems  also  to  the  Duke 
of  Bichmond  and  Lennox,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke   (Massinger's   patron),   Ed- 
ward Earl  of  Dorset,  Viscount  Newark, 
and  also  to  the  Viscount's  son,  whom 
he  calls  "  Ultimus  Herowniy  or  the  most 
learned    and    the   Bight   Honourable 
Henry      Marquis     of      Dorchester. " 
Joseph   Hall,  Bishop   of   Exeter  (his 
diocesan),    and   Williams,    Bishop   of 
Lincoln,   are   the   only   episcopal    re- 
cipients of  his  verses.     He  bespeaks 
the  favour  of  the  former  for  his  book, 
while  to  the  latter  he  addresses  a  carol 
and  a   congratulation   on   his  release 
from  imprisonment,  in  which  he  speaks 
obscurely  of  some  ill-turn  which  Wil- 
liams had  done  him.     The  list  of  lesser 
men  of  rank,  knights   and   baronets, 
among  Herrick's  friends  is  of  about 
the  same  length.  Sir  Simeon  Steward, 
who  competed   with   him   in   writing 
fairy   poems,  is  still  remembered  by 
literary    antiquaries,    and    Sir    John 
Denham,  whom  he  congratulated  on 
his  **  prospective  poem  "  {Cooper* a  HUl)^ 
is,   of   course,   well  known.     But  Sir 
Clipsby  Crew,  Sir  Lewis  Pemberton, 
Sir  Edward   Fish,  Sir  Thomas  Heale, 
Sir    Thomas    Southwell,    and     other 
worthy    magnates    of   the   day,   now 
only   survive  in  Herrick's  verse  and 
the  indices  to  County  Histories.     Sir 
Clipsby  Crew,  to  whom  he  addresses 
five  poems  (besides  two  to  his  lady), 
was   probably   the   most  intimate   of 
these  friends,   as   Herrick   speaks   of 
him  as  "  My  Crew,"  *»  My  Clipsby," 
and  after  telling  him  how  he  and  his 
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and  £100  a  year  paid  to  the  Treasury, 
the  balance  passing  to  the  inspectors. 
Two  years  later  Porter  and  his  son 
George  became  deputies  in  the  manage- 
ment of  His  Majesty's  Posts.     Then 
we  hear  of  him  as  an  assistant  in  the 
Corporation    of    Saltmakers    of    Yar- 
mouth, and  a  little  later  he  is  concerned 
in  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  and  har- 
bour at  Filey,  near  Flamborough  Head. 
An  invention  for  perfecting  bar-iron 
without  the  use  of  Scotch  coal  was  his 
next  venture,  and,  having  apparently 
obtained  a  patent  for  this,  he  prays 
the  King  for  a  grant  of  the  forest  of 
Exmoor  in  fee-farm  with  a  tenure  in 
socage  and  the  liberty  of  disafforesta- 
tion.     Next  year  (1638)  he  was  given 
the  reversion  of  the  Surveyorship  of 
Petty  Customs  in  the  Port  of  London 
(Chaucer's  old  post),  and  a  little  later 
on,    with   the  Marquis   of   Hamilton, 
obtained  leave  from  the  King  to  ex- 
amine   all     accounts     made     to     his 
Majesty,  and   when   they  found   any 
accountants    to    have    deceived    the 
King,  to  make  what  advantage  they 
could,    either    by   compounding    with 
delinquents  of  that  kind  or  by  prose- 
cuting them,  the  King  to  have   one 
half  the  profit,  and  Porter  and   the 
Marquis  the  other.    Many  accountants, 
we  are  told,  came  in  and  offered  very 
considerable    compositions,    so    much 
more  grist  to  Porter's  ever  busy  mill. 
These  grants  and  petitions,  it  must  be 
confessed,  shed  but  a  sorry  light  on 
the  way  affairs  were  managed  during 
the  eleven  years  of  Charles's  personal 
government,  but  Porter  knew  how  to 
make    himself   a   favourite   with   the 
King  by  purchasing  him  works  of  art, 
conducting  negotiations  with  Rubens 
and  other  painters,  and  many  similar 
services.     The  State  Papers  which  give 
us  all  these  details  of  his  business  life 
tell  us  also  some  interesting  scraps  as 
to  his  taste  in  dress  and  at  the  table. 
He  orders  wine  from  abroad,  and  ap- 
parently uses  his  influence  to  get  it  in 
duty  free,  while   a   friend   gratefully 
informs   him   that   he   has   tried   the 
largest  soles  he  ever  saw,  fried  them 
and   pickled   them   according   to   En- 
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Let  there  be  patrons,  patrons  like  to  thee, 
Brave  Porter !   poets  ne'er  will  wanting 

be ; 
Fabius  and  Cotta,  Lentulus  all  live 
In  thee,  thou  man  of  men  !  who  here  dost 

give 
Not  only  subject-matter  for  our  wit 
But  likewise  oil  of  maintenance  for  it. 

And  again  this  quatrain,   which  calls 
up  an  amusing  picture  : 

When  to  thy  porch  I  come  and  ravished 

see 
The  state  of  poets  there  attending  thee, 
Tliose  bards  and  I  all  in  a  chorus  sing 
We  are   thy  prophets,  Porter,   thou   our 

King. 

As  these  verses  remind  us,  Poii;er 
was  a  patron  of  many  other  poets 
besides  Herrick,  and  by  them  also  was 
duly  besung.  He  was  a  patron,  too  (the 
trait  is  too  delightful  to  be  omitted),  of 
the  redoubtable  Captain  Dover,  and  in 
his  capacity  of  Groom  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, gave  that  worthy  a  suit  of 
the  King's  clothes  to  lend  more  grace 
to  the  celebration  of  the  Cotswold 
Games.  But  here,  alas,  we  must  bid 
farewell  to  him.  There  are  yet  others 
of  Herrick's  friends  of  whom  we 
would  fain  write,  notably  a  group  of 
charming  ladies:  Mistress  Bridget 
Lowman,  to  whom  he  wrote  his- 
Meadow  Verse;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ken- 
nedy, from  whom  he  parted  with  so 
much  sorrow ;  the  "  most  comely  and 
proper  Mistress  Elizabeth  Finch ;  "^ 
"  Mrs.  Catherine  Bradshaw,  the  lovely, 
that  crowned  him  with  laurels  ;  "  and 
last,  but  certainly  not  least,  that 
"  Pearl  of  Putney,  the  mistress  of  all 
singular  manners.  Mistress  Portman." 
But  these,  alas,  are  as  mysterious  to 
us  as  Julia  and  Dianeme  themselves^ 
The  gossip  that  has  here  been  set 
down  has  been  gleaned,  painfully 
enough,  from  old  records  and  regis- 
ters, and  even  these  seemingly  inex- 
haustible treasures  will  not  always, 
yield  the  information  we  desire. 

Alfred  W.  Pollard. 
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She  settled  the  veil  on  her  sleek 
black  head  and  laughed  again.  Feroza 
Begum's  small  brown  face  hardened 
into  scorn.  **  Inaiyut  hath  experience 
and  practice  in  the  art  doubtless,  as  he 
hath  in  cock-fighting  and  dicing." 

**  Now  don't  gibe  at  him  for  that. 
Sure  'tis  the  younger  son's  portion 
amongst  us  Moguls.  Do  I  sneer  at 
thy  Meer  amusing  himself  over  the 
black  water  amongst  the  mems  1 " 

"  The  Meer  is  not  amusing  himself. 
He  is  learning  to  be  a  barrister." 

Kareema  swung  her  legs  to  the 
ground  with  another  giggle.  "  Wah  ! 
Men  are  men  all  the  world  over,  and 
so  are  women.  Yea  !  'tis  true."  She 
looked  like  some  gay  butterfly  as  she 
flashed  out  into  the  sunlight,  and 
began  with  outstretched  arms  and 
floating  veil  to  imitate  the  sidelong 
graces  of  a  dancing  girl. 

'' Hail  Hail  Bad  one!"  cried  a 
quavering  voice  behind  her,  as  an  old 
woman  clutching  for  scant  covering  at 
a  dirty  white  sheet  shambled  forward. 
"  Can  I  not  close  an  eye  but  thou 
must  bring  iniquity  to  respectable 
houses  ]  'Tis  all  thy  scapegrace  hus- 
band ;  for  when  I  brought  thee  hither 
thou  wast  meek-spirited  and —  " 

"  Deck  me  not  out  with  lies,  nurse," 
laughed  Kareema.  "  Sure  I  was  ever 
to  behaviour  as  a  babe  to  walking — 
unsteady  on  its  legs.  So  wast  thou 
as  a  bride ;  so  are  all  women."  She 
seized  the  withered  old  arms  as  she 
spoke,  and  threw  them  up  in  an  atti- 
tude. "  Dance,  Mytaben  !  dance  ! 
'Tis  the  best  way." 

The  forced  frown  faded  hopelessly 
before  the  young,  dimpling  face. 
**  Kareema  !  Why  will'st  not  be  de- 
cent like  little  Feroz  yonder?  " 

'*Why?  Because  my  man  thinks 
I'm  pretty  !  Because  I've  fine  clothes ! 
Feroza   hath  old   green  trousers  and 
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Mytaben !  'Tis  a  wife's  duty  to 
wait  her  lord's  pleasure  to  stay  or 
come" 

There  is  a  dignity  in  submission^ 
but  Kareema  laughed  again,  and  even 
old  Mytab  looked  at  the  girl  com- 
passionately. "  For  all  that,  heart's 
life,  'tis  well  to  be  sure.  Certainty 
soothes  the  liver  more  than  hope.  So 
thou  shalt  see  a  mem.  For  lo  !  the 
book-readers  have  come  to  this  town, 
and  one  passeth  the  door  every  eve  at 
sundown." 

"Oh  Mytab!  why  didn't  you  tell 
us  before  ? "  cried  both  the  girls  in  a 
breath. 

"Because  'tis  enough  as  it  is,  to 
keep  two  married  girls  straight,  with 
never  a  mother-in-law  to  make  them, 
dance  to  her  tune,"  grumbled  the 
nurse  evasively.  "  ffai,  Kareema  !  I 
will  tell  thy  father-in-law  the  Moulvie,^ 
and  then  'twill  be  bread  and  water." 

"  Bread  and  water  is  not  good  for 
brides,"  retorted  Kareema  with  a 
giggle.  "  And  I  will  see  the  menis 
too,  or  I  will  cry  and  then — "  She 
nodded  her  head  maliciously. 

That  evening  at  sundown  the  two 
girls  sat  huddled  up  by  the  latticed 
window  of  the  outer  vestibule,  while 
Mytab  watched  at  the  door  of  the 
men's  court  which,  with  that  of  the 
women's  apartments,  opened  into  this 
shadowy  entrance.  By  putting  their 
eyes  close  to  the  fret-work  they  could 
see  up  and  down  a  narrow  alley  where 
a  central  drain,  full  of  black  sewage, 
usurped  the  larger  half  of  the  rough 
brick  pavement. 

"  Look,  Feroza  !  look  !  "  cried  Ka- 
reema in  a  choked  voice.  A  white 
umbrella  lined  with  green,  a  huge  pith 
hat  tied  round  with  a  blue  veil,  a 
gingham  dress,  a  bag  of  books,  white 
stockings,  and  tan  shoes, — that  was 
all.  They  watched  the  strange  appa- 
rition breathlessly  till  it  came  abieast 
of  them.  Then  Kareema' s  pent-up 
mirth  burst  forth  in  peals  of  laughter 
so  distinctly  audible  through  the  open 
lattice  that  the  cause  stopped  in 
surprise. 

^  A  ^laliommedan  preacher. 
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to  her  feet.  "  For 
or  shame  !  He  says 
,"  And  before  they 
e  would  be  at,  the 
3pen  and  she  was  on 
.  doorstep. 
sahib,  scdacmi!  "  rang 

girlish  voice.  "  I, 
•  the  house  of  Meer 
ister-at-law,  am  glad 

:a,  by  hanging  on  to 
attire,  lent  weight 
the  offender  back  to 
^lish  lady  raised  her 
a  Begum,  Moguli, 
[mpse  of  a  pair  of  mild 
ever  forgot  the  intro- 
Tulia  Smith,  spinster 
rhaps  she  had  reason 

.ve  believed  it  of 
)red  the  duenna  over 
e,  **  but  Feroz  !  To 
world  yelling  like  a 

Give  me  your  quiet 
ness.  Phut  /  in  a 
iter  from  the  skin- 
ything." 

m's  laugh  burst  the 
lughed  Feroza.  She 
law  seemed  to  have 
r  the  time,  and  she 
ut   gay   as    a   wren, 

sulked  moodily   on 

ays  passed  a  new 
ce  seven  devils  to 
oza  utterly.      What 

which  inspired  so 
periods  in  the  Meer*s 
3tters  ?  Beauty  was 
women  even  of  her 
3 ;  passionate  Nurje- 
pious  Fatma, — God 
vening  her  chances 
[y  woman's !  The 
ch  earnest  study  of 
old  MytUb's  wrath 
a  hope  of  permanent 

all  the  time  the 
ging  paeans  of  praise 
I  which  she  remem- 
ings  of  meaningless 


words.      Buoyed  up  by  hope  she  con- 
fided her  heart's  desire  to  Kareema. 

"  Eat  more  butter  and  grow  fat," 
replied  that  little  coquette.  "Dress 
in  bright  colours  and  redden  thy  lips. 
And  thou  mightest  use  that  powder 
the  merm  have  to  make  their  skins 
fair.  Inaiyut  saith  he  will  buy  me 
some  in  the  bazaar.  That  is  true 
wisdom ;  the  other  is  for  wrinkles." 

Despite  this  cold  water,  the  very 
next  London  postmark  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis. 

"Is  that  alH"  asked  Feroza  dis- 
mally, when  her  father-in-law  the 
Moulvie  had  duly  en  toned  her 
husband's  letter.  "  It  looks,  oh  !  it 
looks  ever  so  much  more  on  paper." 

The  oldMahommedan  stared  through 
his  big  hom-rimmed  spectacles  at  her 
reluctant  finger  feeling  its  way  along 
the  crabbed  writing. 

"  Quite  enough  for  a  good  wife, 
daughter-in-law,"  he  replied.  "  Bring 
my  pipe,  and  thank  God  he  is  well." 

As  she  sat  fanning  the  old  man 
duteously,  her  mind  was  full  of  sus- 
picion. Could  she  have  compressed 
the  desire  and  love  of  her  heart  into  a 
few  well-turned  sentences  ?  Ah !  if 
she  could  only  learn  to  read  for  herself. 
The  thought  found  utterance  in  a  ten- 
tative remark  that  it  would  save  the 
Moulvie  trouble  if  she  were  a  scholar. 
"  Tis  not  much  trouble,"  said  the 
old  man  courteously ;  "  the  letters  are 
not  long." 

The  effect  of  these  words  surprised 
him  into  taking  off  his  spectacles,  as 
if  this  new  departure  of  quiet  Feroza's 
could  be  better  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
"  So  thou  thinkest  to  learn  all  the 
Meer  has  learnt  1 "  he  asked  scornfully 
when  her  eloquence  abated.  "  Wah 
illah  !  What  %  Euclidus  and  Algebra, 
Political  Economy  and  Justinian  %  " 

The  desire  of  the  girl's  heart  was 
not  this,  but  jealousy  and  shame  com- 
bined prevented  her  declaring  the  real 
standard  of  her  aims,  so  she  replied 
defiantly,  "Why  not?  I  can  learn 
the  Koran  fast, — oh,  ever  so  fast." 

It  was  an  unfortunate  speech  since 
it  brought  down  on  her  the  inevitable 
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jwledge  was  enough 
;  best,  must  enter 
*s  coat-tails.  Driven 
3lt  the  hopelessness 
itil,  flushed  by  suc- 
forgot  caution  and 
his  son's  stupidity 

I  this  slip  swiftly, 
feared,  if  her   hus- 

kept  from  her  ig- 
),  she  would  learn. 

go   to   school,  the 

and  teach  her  at 
iich  work  in  Delhi ; 
5  for  the  Moulvie's 
'  no  singing  should 
house,  that  was  a 
I  she  would  tell  the 
their  hymns.  In- 
ion  seemed  all  too 
son  with  her  future 
ore  her  disappoint- 
en  brought  back  a 

from  the  mission- 
such  condition,  was 
eous,  surprised  tears 
scornful  wonder, 
why  thou  shouldst 
the  nose,  and  thine 
is.  Inaiyut  offered 
but  when  I  asked 
uld  make  him  love 
(d  me  with  a  laugh. 

inderstand,''  sobbed 
ioes.  The  Meer  is 
erent." 

.rt  but  a  woman  at 
er  for  us  with  the 
itter  what  we  learn, 
enjoy  youth  whilst 
I  have  a  rare  bit 
bhou  wilt  not  blab 
nise !  " 

Twards  Feroza,  es- 
urmoil  of  a  great 
.tive's  house  found 
)r  own  surprise  and 
aing  one  of  a  merry 
7omen  disguised  in 
bound  for  an  hour 
iks  in  one  of  the 
dens   which   lay  on 


the  outskirts  of  the  quarter.  The 
idea,  which  had  at  first  filled  her  with 
dismay,  had  next  grown  tempting,  and 
then  become  irresistible  with  Karee- 
ma's  artful  suggestion  that  it  would 
give  occasion  for  a  personal  interview 
with  the  mission-ladies  who  had  taken 
up  their  abode  close  by.  So  she  had 
allowed  her  doubts  and  fears  to  be 
allayed  ;  though  inwardly  she  failed 
to  see  the  vast  difference  on  which 
her  sister-in-law  insisted,  between  the 
iniquity  of  standing  on  doorsteps  in 
the  full  light  of  day,  and  sneaking  out 
at  night  on  the  quiet. 

**  Verily,"  said.  Kareema  in  a  pet, 
"  thou  art  a  real  noodle,  Feroz  !  I 
tell  thee  all  the  good-style  women  do 
thus,  and  my  sister  will  be  there  with 
her  boys.  Wah  1  were  it  not  for  my 
handsome  Inaiyut,  I  should  die  in  this 
dull  old  house  where  folk  wish  to  be 
better  than  God  made  them.'* 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  while  Miss 
Julia  Smith,  spinster  of  Clapham,  sat 
with  her  fellow-workers  in  the  veran- 
dah resting  after  their  labours,  a  boy- 
ish figure  with  a  beating  heart  was 
creeping  towards  her  as  the  goal  of 
every  hope. 

The  English  mail  was  in  ;  an  event 
which  by  accentuating  the  severance 
from  home  ties  is  apt  to  raise  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  mission-house  beyond 
normal. 

"  How  very,  very  interesting  it  is 
about  the  young  man  Ahmed  Ali," 
remarked  Julia  in  a  voice  tuned  to 
superlatives.  **  Dearest  Mrs.  Crans- 
ton writes  that  he  spoke  so  sweetly 
about  his  ignorant  child-wife.  As  she 
says,  there  is  something  so, — so, — so 
comforting,  you  know,  in  the  thought 
of  work  coming  to  us,  as  if, — well,  I 
can*t  quite  express  it,  you  know, — 
but  from  our  own  homes, — from  dear, 
dear,  old  England  !  " 

There  was  a  large  amount  of  con- 
fused good  feeling  in  Julia  Smith.  A 
kindly  soul  she  was,  if  a  little  over 
sentimental.  Perhaps  a  broken  six- 
pence, stored  side  by  side  with  a  de- 
cayed vegetable  in  her  desk,  formed  a 
creditable  explanation   of   the   latter 
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.  things  account  for 
of  most  women, 
she  continued,  "  we 
ase  without  hymns; 
3r  forget  the  sweet 
he  popped  from  her 
king  up  the  incident 
»;  it  will  be  most 
)w  that  dearest  Mrs. 
ten,  it  seems  like  the 

ice " 

ing  a  Miss,'*  inter- 
lescript  familiar,  in- 
ilanthropy  in  India, 
an  umbrella,  a  big 
books/' 

aly  laugh,  with  an 
lilitant  pleasure,  ran 
ly.  The  description 
and  they  were  proud 

le  bright  behind  the 
of  orange  blossoms 
igh  garden  wall,  and 
iin  a  burst  of  laugh- 
overbore  the  more 
shedding   drums  and 

want,  my  son  ]  '* 

)    with    its    strange 

vay  the  last  vestige 

:e.      She  stood  dizzy 

,  her  tongue  cleaving 

A.   repetition  of  the 

her  to  the  memory 

jr  one  chance.     She 

ig    glance    into    the 

of   those  pale  blue 

ddenly,     inheritance 

•  terror.      She  flung 

0    heaven,    and   her 

in   the   traditional 

Dolmi  !  Dohai  !  " 

3p  justice  here,"  was 

"  You  must  go  to 

hat.     We    are    but 

a,  woman  !  Listen  !  " 
ich  had  lagged  a 
ow  crowded  to  her 
stepped  closer  her 
manded  attention, 
n  my  husband  and 
U  not  be  left !     You 


gave  him  scholarships  and  prizes, 
tempting  him  away  ;  and  when  I  also 
ask  for  learning,  you  say  you  must 
sing.  What  is  singing  when  I  am 
sad  %  Surely  God  will  hear  my  tears 
and  not  your  songs  !  " 

Her  passion  swayed  her  so  that  but 
for  Julia  Smith's  supporting  arm  she 
would  have  fallen.  "  I  don't  under- 
stand," said  the  Englishwoman  kindly. 
"  What  have  we  done  ?  Who  are 
you  % " 

^'  I  am  the  wife  of  Meer  Ahmed 
Ali,  barrister-at-law,  and  I  want  to 
be  taught  Euclidus,  and  Justinian  and 
the, — the  other  •  things.  You  shall 
not  take  him  away  for  always.  Jus- 
tice !  I  say,  justice  !  " 

**  My  dears  !  My  dears  !  "  cried 
Julia  Smith,  **  didn't  I  tell  you  it  was 
the  linger  of  Providence — " 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  little 
Feroza  flying  back  to  rejoin  her  com- 
panions felt  as  if  Paradise  had  been 
opened  to  her  by  a  promise.  But  it' 
Paradise  was  ajar,  the  orange  garden 
was  closed,  the  gate  locked,  the  key 
gone.  She  peered  through  the  bars 
hoping  it  was  a  practical  joke  to  alarm 
her.  All  was  still  and  silent  save  for 
the  creak  of  the  well- wheel  and  a  soft 
rustle  from  the  burnished  leaves  where 
the  moonlight  glistened  white. 

"  Kareem  !  let  me  in  I  for  pity  sake 
let  me  in  ! " 

Then  a  wild,  uncontrollable  fear  at 
finding  herself  alone  in  an  unknown 
world  claimed  her  body  and  soul,  and 
she  fled  like  a  hare  to  the  only  refuge 
she  knew.  The  7/iems  must  protect 
her ;  for  were  they  not  the  cause  of 
her  venturing  forth  at  all  ]  But  for 
them,  or  their  like,  would  she  not 
have  been  well  content  at  home  ? 
Yea !  well  content. 

The  verandah  was  empty,  and  from 
within  came  a  monotonous  voice. 
She  peered  into  the  dimly  lit  room  to 
see  a  circle  of  kneeling  figures,  and 
hear  her  own  name  welded  into  the 
even  flow  of  prayer.  God  and  his 
Holy  Prophet!  They  were  praying 
that  she  might  become  apostate  from 
the   faith   of   her  fathers !      Tales  of 
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)aptised  against  their 

memory.    She  covered 

shut  out  the  horrid 

whither  she   neit'ier 

[  found  thee  at  last, 
Eilous  !  "  scolded  some 
krms  she  ran  at  full 

dear  Mytab  !  "  she 
ntically  to  the  familiar 
me   home,   oh   please 

I  will  never  go  out 

I" 

• 

etermination  of  ignor- 
months  after  wisdom 
d  many  other  things, 
uime  Julia  Smith  had 
le  doorstep  three  days 
es  she  had  quite  a  large 
ttetimes  Feroza  herself 
he  lattice.  On  these 
n  voice  had  a  ring  in 
he  fact  that  her  pupil 
be  truths  of  religion 
otone,  poor  Julia  used 

relegating  of  hymns 
was  not  a  bowing  in 
mmon  ;  nay,  worse,  a 
,  for  she  loved  her 
ot  one,  but  two  pair 

over  the  surprise  in 
bhe  absent  husband, 
rprise  no  one  knew, 

was  to  be.  Feroza 
[nated  in  her  teacher's 
1 ;  if  so,  it  took  root 
rl's  passionate  heart. 
5  fact  of  her  learning 
ite,  the  Meer  knew 
change  wisdom  was 
ife.  And  meanwhile 
bher  changes  to  the 
Handsome,  dissipated 
holera,  and  over  him, 
y  she  lost,  Kareema 
jh  did  not  dim  her 
nonths  after  she  was 
5  the  bare  walls  ring 
[uent  laughter.  She 
's  diligence  with  in- 
ro  man,  she  said,  was 
;  of  looks  in  books, 
eally  spoke  of  return, 


a  course  of.  cosmetics  would  be  more- 
advisable. 

Even  Julia  shook  her  head  over 
Feroza's  thin  face.  "You  work  too- 
hard,  dear,"  she  sighed.  "  Ah  !  if  it 
were  the  one  thing  needful ;  but  I 
have  failed  to  teach  you  that.*' 

"  Dear  Miss  !  don't  look  sad  ;  think 
of  the  difference  you  have  wrought. 
Oh  do  not  cry,"  she  went  on  passion- 
ately, for  the  mild  blue  eyes  were 
filling  with  tears.  "  Come,  we  will  talk 
of  his  return,  full  of  noble  resolutions 
of  self-sacrifice  to  find — oh  dear,  dear^ 
Miss !  I  am  so  happy,  so  dreadfully 
happy!"  As  she  buried  her  face  in 
the  gingham  dress  her  voice  sank  to  a 
murmur  of  pure  content.  But  some 
unkind  person  had  poisoned  Julia's 
peace  with  remarks  of  the  mixing  of 
unknown  chemicals.  After  all,  what 
did  she  know  of  this  absent  husband, 
save  that  dear  Mrs.  Cranston  had  met 
him  at  a  conversazione  % 

"  I  suppose  the  Meer  is  really  an 
enlightened  man  1 "  she  asked  dubi- 
ously. 

The  gingham  dress  gave  up  a  seared 
face.  **  Dear  Miss  !  why  he  is  a  bar- 
rister-at-law  !  " 

Her  teacher  coughed.  **  But  are 
you  sure,  dear,  that  he  wanted  you  to 
learn  % " 

"  Not  everything ;  because  he  did 
not  think  I  could ;  but  he  spoke  of 
many  things.  I  have  learnt  all, — 
except — " 

"Except  what r' 

Feroza  hesitated.  "  I  was  not  sure^ 
— Inaiyut  said  he  would  teach  it,  but 
he  died —  'Tis  only  a  game  called 
whist." 

"  Whist ! " 

"  Do  I  not  say  it  right  ?  W-h-i-s-t 
— wist.  Oh,  JIVIiss  !  is  it  a  wicked 
game  ?  Is  it  not  fit  ?  Ought  I  not  to 
learn  it ?' ' 

The  fire  of  questions  reduced  Julia 
Smith's  confusion  to  simple  tears.  "  I 
don't  know,"  she  moaned,  *'  that  is 
the  worst !  I  thought  it  was  the 
finger  of  Providence,  and, — ah,  Feroza  t 
If  I  have  done  you  harm  !  " 

"  You  have  done  me  no  harm,"  said 
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kind  smile.  "  You 
irself  with  cinnamon 
Fritters  in  the  other 
>u   shall    have  some, 

to  take  away  your 

Mytslb  brought  an 
y  duly  supplied  with 
►read-and-butter  from 
za's  small  brown  face 
lia  Smith's  surprise, 
limself  back  amongst 
►n*t  he  ]  "  she   asked 

lS  she  jolted  home  in 
ulia's  head  whirled, 
norance  and  wisdom ! 
le.  A  stronger  brain 
i  well  have  felt  con- 
was  sunset  in  that 
id  from  the  housetops, 
3,  in  the  very  streets, 
ay  aside  their  trivial 
ip  an  ideal.  Not  one 
giving  place  to  the 
\  had  in  some  way  or 
by  a  perfunctory  per- 
le  rite,  testified  that 
hat  religion  formed  a 
Y  round,  his  common 
the  other  side  of  the 
le  missions  come  ? — 
ireema  bewailing  the 
nd  herself  backed  up 
1.  Such  knowledge, 
said,  would  have 
1  than  learning  to  be 
d  made  you.  'Twas 
b  henna-dyed  hands ; 
*se  than  using  scented 
»ad  one,  and  living 
Bts  and  towels  for- 
h-jehan  himself  never 
expenses. 

,  for  all  that,"  cried 
''and  I  think  the 
to  have  big  looking- 
lateful  only  seeing  a 
self  at  a  time.  And 
ire  going  out  to  be 
e  mems,   aren't    we, 

*  wishes  it,"   replied 
gravely. 


Mytab  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
"  Have  a  care,  players  with  fire  !  ^'^ 
she  said  shrilly.  "  Have  a  care  !  Is 
the  world  changed  because  it  read& 
books  and  washes  1  Lo !  the  customs 
of  the  fathers  bind  the  children." 

"  Mytab  hath  been  mysterious  of 
late,"  remarked  Kareema,  giving  a 
queer  look  as  the  old  lady  moved  away 
in  wrath.  "  Ah  me  !  if  I  had  but  my 
handsome  Inaiyut  dicing  in  the  vesti- 
bule 'twould  be  better  for  all  of  us,, 
maybe." 

Feroza  laid  her  soft  hand  gently  on 
the  other's  shoulder.  "  I  am  so  sorry 
for  thee,  dear !  but  we  will  love 
thee  always  and  be  as  sister  and 
brother — " 

Kareema' s  look  was  queerer  than, 
ever,  and  she  laughed  hysterically. 

The  day  came  at  last  when  Feroza 
sate  in  the  sunlit  courtyard  holding 
another  unopened  letter  in  her  hand, 
knowing  that  ere  a  week  was  over  the 
writer  would  be  prisoned  in  her  kind 
arms,  surrounded  by  friendly  faces, 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  familiar 
custom.  She  was  not  afraid,  even 
though  his  letters  gave  her  small  clue 
to  the  man  himself.  Her  own  convic- 
tions were  strong  enough  to  supply 
him  with  opinions  also,  and  even  tf 
she  did  not  come  up  to  his  ideal  at 
first,  she  felt  that  the  sweet  satisfac- 
tion of  a  return  to  home  and  kindred 
would  count  for,  and  not  against  her. 
So  she  sate  idly  delaying  to  read  and 
dreaming  over  the  past,  much  as  she 
had  dreamt  over  the  future  nearly  two 
years  before.  Only  she  sate  on  a  chair 
now  and  her  white  stockings  and 
patent-leather  shoes  twisted  themselves 
tortuously  about  its  legs.  She  thought 
mostly  of  the  childish  time  when  she, 
their  cousin,  had  played  with  Ahmed 
Ali  and  Inaiyut ;  it  seemed  somehow 
nearer  than  those  other  davs,  when 
the  studious  lad's  departure  for  college 
had  been  prefaced  by  that  strange 
unreal  marriage. 

And  Kareema  watched  her  furtively 
from  the  far  comer  where  she  andJ 
Mytslb  were  making  preserves. 

Suddenly  a  loud  call,  fiercely  impera-^ 
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come  sheepishly  for- 
'eroza  stood  at  bay, 
'  throat,  the  other 
and's letter.  "What 
bave  you  all  been 
B?  What  does  he 
of  duty  and  custom. 

idy  till  then,  broke 
^  as  a  trivial  detail 
actant  figure  caught 
ns  and  nails  of  those 
.'e  no  longer  stained 
Y  were  as  her  own,  as 
1,  as  the  Meer  sahib 
m.  She  seized  both 
irning  the  accusing 
1,  while  a  tempest 
jealousy  beat  the 
wn  from  each  new- 
n,  down,  to  the  in- 
ierneath. 
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change  a  man,  but  women  are  differ- 
ent." 

"  It's  not  my  fault,"  whimpered 
Kareema.  "  I  don't  want  to  marry 
the  Meer;  he  was  ever  a  noodle. 
Prating  of  its  being  a  duty,  for- 
sooth !  " 

"  So  it  is  !  a  bounden  duty.  Never 
hath  childless  widow  had  to  leave  this 
house,  and  never  shall,  till  God  makes 
us  pigs  of  unbelievers." 

"  I  wish  my  handsome  Inaiyut  had 
lived  for  all  that,"  muttered  the  girl 
as  Feroza  showed  signs  of  recovery. 
She  resisted  all  attempts  at  explana- 
tion or  comfort,  however,  and  made 
her  way  alone,  a  solitary  resolute 
figure,  to  her  windowless  room,  where, 
when  she  shut  the  door,  all  was  dark. 
There  she  lay  tearless  while  the 
others,  sitting  in  the  sunlight,  talked 
in  whispers  as  if  the  dead  were 
within. 

**  The  Moulvie  must  bid  her  repeat 
the  creed,"  was  old  Myt^b's  ultima- 
tum. "God  send  the  Miss  has  not 
made  a  Christian  of  her,  with  all  those 
soapings  and  washings  !  "  She  had 
no  spark  of  pity.  Such  was  woman's 
lot,  and  to  rebel  was  sacrilege. 

"  Don't  make  sure  of  my  consent," 
pouted  Kareema,  her  pretty  face  swol- 
len with  easy  tears.  "If  he  is  really 
the  noodle  Feroza  deems,  I'd  rather 
be  a  religious.  'Twould  be  just  as 
amusing." 

Myt^b  laughed  derisively.  "Thou 
a  religious  !  The  gossips  would  have 
tired  tongues.  Besides,  choice  is  over. 
Had  the  child  lived,  perhaps  ;  but  now 
the  Moulvie  hath  a  right  to  see 
Inaiyut' s  children  on  his  knee." 

The  sunshine  had  given  place  to 
shadow  before  Feroza  appeared. 

"  Bring  me  a  hurka ;  ^  I  am  going 
to  see  the  Miss.  Follow  if  thou  wilt," 
she  said ;  and  though  her  voice  had 
lost  its  ring,  the  tone  warned  Mytab 
to  raise  no  objection.  Ere  she  left  the 
sheltering  walls  she  stood  a  moment 
before  her  sister-in-law,  all  the  charac- 
ter, and  grief,  and  passion  blotted  out 
by  the  formless  white  domino  she 
2  The  veil  worn  by  secluded  women. 
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less. "  Why  wilt  be  so  foolish, 
Feroza  %  "  she  said  petulantly.  "  No- 
thing is  settled.  If  he  is  a  noodle,  I 
will  none  of  him,  I  tell  thee.  If  not, 
thou  art  too  much  of  one  thyself  to 
care.  God  knows  he  may  not  look  at 
either,  through  being  enamoured  of 
the  mems.  And  oh,  Feroza,"  she  added, 
her  sympathy  overborne  by  curiosity, 
*' think  you  he  will  wear  the  strange- 
dress  of  the  Miss  sahib^s  sun-pictures  I 
If  so  I  shall  laugh  of  a  surety." 

A  gleam  of  consolation  shot  through 
poor  Feroza's  brain.  Men  disliked 
ridicule.  "  Of  course  the  Meer  dresses^ 
Europe- fashion,"  she  replied  stiffly. 
"  Thou  seemest  to  forget  that  my 
husband  is  a  man  of  culture.** 

A  man  of  culture  !  undoubtedly  if 
by  culture  we  mean  dutiful  self-im- 
provement. That  had  been  Meer 
Ahmed  Ali's  occupation  for  years, 
and  his  gentle  high-bred  face  bore- 
unmistakably  the  look  of  one  stowing 
away  knowledge  for  future  use.  He 
was  really  an  excellent  young  man ; 
and,  during  his  three  years  at  a 
boarding-house  in  Netting  Hill,  had 
behaved  himself  as  few  young  men  do 
when  first  turned  loose  in  London. 
He  spoke  English  perfectly,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  he  had 
not  learnt  that  could  be  learnt  by  an 
adaptive  nature  in  the  space  of  thirty- 
six  calendar  months  spent  in  diligent 
polishing  of  the  surface  of  things.  He 
learnt,  for  instance,  that  people  looking 
at  his  handsome  intelligent  face,  said 
it  made  them  sad  to  think  of  his  being 
married  as  a  boy  to  a  girl  he  did  not 
love.  Thence  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
martyr  took  root  and  flourished,  and 
he  acquiesced  proudly  in  his  own  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar  of  progress.  For  him 
the  love  of  the  poets  was  not,  and 
even  in  his  desire  for  Feroza's  educa- 
tion he  told  himself  that  he  was  more 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty  than  by 
any  hope  of  greater  happiness  for 
himself.  The  natural  suggestion  that 
he  should  marry  his  brother's  widow 
he  looked  on  merely  as  a  further 
development  of  previous  bondage  ;  and 
he  told  himself  again  that,  not  having 
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Feroza  !   thou  shouldst  be  purdah  to 
him  after  all  thy  big  talk." 

"  The  Meer  !  Was  that  the  Meer  ?  " 
faltered  Feroza.  "  I  did  not, — the 
dress — " 

"  Bah  I  I  knew  the  likeness  to  my 
poor  Inaiyut.  See  !  yonder  he  comes 
again  ushered  by  father-in-law.  Now, 
quick,  Feroza  ! " 

The  voice  quavering  over  the  pre- 
pared phrases  of  thanks  to  the  Great 
Giver  of  home-coming  was  infinitely 
pathetic ;  and  yet,  as  Ahmed  Ali  took 
the  outstretched  hand,  he  was  conscious 
above  all  things  of  a  regret,  almost  a 
sense  of  outrage;  for  the  bondage  of  cus- 
tom was  upon  him  already.  Kareema 
catching  his  look  came  forward  with 
ready  tact.  "  We  welcome  my  lord," 
she  said  in  the  rounded  tone  of  cere- 
mony, **  as  one  who,  having  travelled 
far,  returns  to  those  who  have  naught 
worthy  his  acceptance  save  the  memory 
of  kinship.  My  sister  and  I  greet 
you,  08  sisters.  Nay  more,"  she  added 
lightly ;  *•'  T  too  shake  hands  English- 
fashion,  and  if  I  do  it  wrong  forgive 
us  both,  since  learned  Feroza  is 
teacher." 

**  You  make  me  very  happy,"  an- 
swered the  Meer  heartily.  *•  How  well 
you  are  all  looking." 

No  need  to  say  where  his  eyes 
were. 

**  You  mistake,  Meer  sahib, ^*  cried 
Kareema  swiftly,  **  Feroza  looks  ill. 
'Tis  your  blame,  since  she  worked 
overhard  to  please  you/* 

The  forbidding  frown  came  too 
late  to  prevent  Ahmed  Ali*s  glance 
finding  it  on  his  wife's  face.  It  was 
not  becoming.  "  Was  it  so  hard  to 
learn  ? "  he  asked  with  a  patronising 
smile.  **  But  your  hand- writing  im- 
proved immensely  of  late." 

The  tips  of  Feroza's  fingers  showed 
bloodless  under  their  nervous  clasp, 
but  she  said  nothing.  Indeed  she 
scarcely  opened  her  lips  as  they  sat 
talking  over  the  morning  meal.  Even 
when  the  Meer  refused  tea  and  toast 
in  favour  of  chupatties  and  kqftas^  it 
was  Kareema  who  supplied  surprise. 
^  Unleavened  cakes  and  mince-meat  balls. 
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but  almost  to  her  relief,  he  was  far 
too  content,  far  too  excited  by  his  own 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  distinguish  any 
other  feeling  in  her  mind.  Yet  a 
momentary  hesitation  on  his  part  as 
he  was  leaving  made  her  heart  bound, 
and  a  distinct  pause  brought  her  to 
his  side  with  wistful  eyes,  only  to  see 
Kareema  nodding  and  smiling  to  him 
from  the  roof  whither  she  had  gone 
for  fresher  air.  "  What  is  it  ?  "  he 
asked  kindly,  though  his  looks  were 
elsewhere. 

**  Nothing,"  she  answered,  **  nothing 
at  all.     Go  in  peace  !  " 

The  moon,  rising  ere  the  sun  set, 
stole  the  twilight.  So  she  sate  gazing 
at  the  hard  square  outlines  of  the  walls 
till  far  on  into  the  night,  her  mind 
filled  with  but  one  thought.  The 
thought  that  by  and  by  Ahmed  Ali, 
flushed  with  content  at  things  which 
she  had  taught  herself  for  his  sake  to 
despise,  would  come  home  to  her, — 
to  his  wife.  The  little  room  she  had 
travestied  into  a  pitiful  caricature  of 
foreign  fashions  seemed  to  mock  her 
foolish  hopes,  so  she  crept  away  to  the 
lattice  whence  she  had  had  her  first 
glimpse  of  wisdom.  Even  on  that 
brilliant  night  the  vestibule  itself  was 
dark  ;  but  through  the  door  she  could 
see  the  empty  arcades  of  the  men's 
court  surrounding  the  well  where  she 
and  her  cousins  used  to  play. 

A  rustle  in  the  alley  made  her  peer 
through  the  fret-work,  for  the  veriest 
trifle  swayed  her;  but  it  was  only  a 
dog  seeking  garbage  in  the  gutter. 
Then  a  door  creaked  and  she  started, 
wondering  if  Ahmed  Ali  could  be 
home  already.  Silence  brought  her  a 
dim  suspicion  that,  but  for  this  wisdom 
of  hers,  she  might  have  waited  his 
return  calmly  enough.  Footsteps 
now  !  She  cowered  to  the  shadow  at 
the  sight  of  Kareema  followed  by 
Mytab  bearing  something. 

"  He  mayn't  be  back  till  late,"  came 
the  familiar  giggle ;  "  and  a  soft 
pillow  will  please  him." 

The  pair  were  back  again  before 
she  recovered  her  surprise,  and 
Kareema  paused  ere   re-entering   the 
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wife.  Then  the  suiToundings  recalled 
his  acquired  courtesy,  and  he  stam- 
mered an  apologetic  explanation. 

"  She  has  gone  away  ] "  cried  Julia 
with  a  queer  catch  in  her  breath. 
"  Oh  Meer  aafiih  !  what  a  mistake  we 
have  all  made.  It  was  too  late  to 
write,  and  then  I  got  ill ;  but  indeed  I 
I  was  going  down  this  very  morning 
to  try  and  make  you  understand." 

"Understand  what?"  asked  the 
Meer  helplessly  confused;  adding 
hurriedly,  "  But  I  can*t  stay  now. 
She  must  be  found.  I  will  not  have 
her  run  away.  I  will  have  her  back, 
— yes  I     I  will  have  her  back." 

Half  an  hour  later  Julia  Smithy 
driven  to  the  Moulvie's  house  by  re- 
morseful anxiety,  found  the  wicket- 
gate  ajar.  She  entered  silently  upon 
a  scene  framed  like  a  picture  by  the 
dark  doorway  of  the  men's  court. 

Feroza  had  come  back  to  those 
familiar  walls.  She  lay  beside  the  well,, 
and  the  water  from  her  clinging  gar- 
ments crept  in  dark  stains  through  the 
dust.  She  had  wrapped  her  veil  round 
her  to  stifle  useless  cries,  and  so  the 
dead  face,  as  in  life,  was  decently 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men.  She  lay 
alone  under  the  cloudless  sky,  for  her 
friends,  shrinking  from  the  defilement 
of  death,  stood  apart :  Kareema  sob- 
bing on  My  tab*  s  breast,  with  Ahmed 
Ali,  dazed  yet  indignant,  holding  her 
hand ;  the  Moulvie,  repeating  a 
prayer ;  the  servants  still  breathless 
from  their  ghastly  toil.  Julia  Smith 
saw  it  all  with  her  bodily  eyes ;  yet 
nothing  seemed  worth  seeing  save  that 
veiled  figure  in  the  dust.  She  knelt 
beside  it  and  took  the  slender  cold 
hand  in  hers.  '*  My  dear,  my  dear  !  " 
she  whispered  througli  her  sobs. 
"  Surely  you  need  not  have  gone  so- 
far,  so  very  far — for  help." 

But  the  dead  face  was  hidden  even, 
from  her  tears. 

F.  A.  Steel. 
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MY  LORD  THE  ELEPHANT. 
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"  You  wouldn't  like  mange,  little 
woman?"  said  Ortheris  turning  my 
terrier  over  on  her  fat  white  back 
with  his  foot.  "  You're  no  end 
bloomin'  particular,  you  are.  'Oo 
wouldn't  take  no  notice  o'  me  t'other 
day  'cause  she  was  goin'  'ome  all  alone 
in  'er  dorg-cart,  eh?  Settin'  on  the 
box-seat  like  a  bloomin'  little  tart, 
you  was,  Yicy.  Now  you  run  along 
an'  make  them  'uttees  'oiler.  Sick 
'em,  Yicy,  loo  !  " 

Elephants  loathe  little  dogs.  Yixen 
barked  herself  down  the  pickets,  and 
in  a  minute  all  the  elephants  were 
kicking  and  squealing  and  clucking 
together. 

"Oh,  you  soldier-men,"  said  a 
mahout  angrily,  "call  off  your  she- 
dog.  She  is  frightening  our  elephant- 
folk." 

"  Rummy  beggars !  "  said  Ortheris 
meditatively.  "  Call  'em  people,  same 
as  if  they  was.  An'  they  are  too. 
Not  so  bloomin'  rummy  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  neither." 

Yixen  returned  yapping  to  show 
that  she  could  do  it  again  if  she  liked, 
and  established  herself  between 
Ortheris' s  knees,  smiling  a  large  smile 
at  his  lawful  dogs  who  dared  not  fl^ 
at  her. 

"  See  the  battery  this  mornin'  ? " 
said  Ortheris.  He  meant  the  newly- 
arrived  elephant-battery ;  otherwise  he 
would  have  said  simply  "guns." 
.  Three  elephants  harnessed  tandem  go 
to  each  gun,  and  those  who  have  noi 
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ty-pounders  of  position 
in  the  wake  of  their 
liave  yet  something  to 
lead-elephant  had   be- 
lly that  morning ;  had 
sent  back  to  the  lines 
id   was  at   that    hour 
lashing   out   with   his 
d  of  the  line ;  a  picture 
id,    bad    temper.     His 
ig  clear  of  the  flail-like 
ig  to  soothe  him. 
beggar  that  cut  up  on 
/'  said  Ortheris  point- 
oe  murder  in  the  lines 
per'aps,  'e*ll  get  loose 
be  turned  out  to  shoot 
en  one  o'  they  native 
s    musted   last   June. 

^ared/'  said  Mulvaney 
from  his  resting-place 
i  bedding.  "  He's  no 
powerful  bad  timper 
)on.  I'd  lay  my  kit 
jun-team,  an'  by  natur' 
i'.     Ask  the  mahout, 

)  old  white-bearded 
3  lavishing  pet  words 
■eyed  charge, 
isth/'  the  man  replied 
3nly  his  honour  has 
!s  an  elephant  an  ox 

he  should  tug  at  a 
3ngth  is  in  his  head — 

Lord  !      It  was  not 
hey   yoked  thee  this 

a  low-caste  elephant 
and  ^  is  a  Kumeria 

cost  a  year  and  the 
break  him  to  burden, 
illery  put  him  in  the 
one  of  their  base- 
kd  gone  lame.  Ko 
7as,  and  is  wrath." 
Biiost    unusual   rum/' 

**Gawd,   'e  is  in  a 
I !        S'pose     'e     got 

)gan  to  speak  but 
,  and  I  asked  the 
lid  happen  if  the  heel- 


"  God  knows,  who  made  elephants," 
he  said  simply.  '*In  his  now  state 
peradventure  he  might  kill  you  three, 
or  run  at  large  till  his  rage  abated. 
He  would  not  kill  me,  except  he  were 
musth.  Then  would  he  kill  me  before 
any  one  in  the  world,  because  he  loves 
me.  Such  is  the  custom  of  the  elephant- 
folk;  and  the  custom  of  us  mahout- 
people  matches  it  for  foolishness.  We 
trust  each  our  own  elephant,  till  our 
own  elephant  kills  us.  Other  castes 
trust  women,  but  we  the  elephant- 
folk.  I  have  seen  men  deal  with  en- 
raged elephants  and  live ;  but  never 
was  man  yet  born  of  woman  that  met 
my  lord  the  elephant  in  his  musth 
and  lived  to  tell  of  the  taming.  They 
are  enough  bold  who  meet  him  angry." 
I  translated.  Then  said  Terence : 
''  Ask  the  heathen  if  he  iver  saw  a 
man  tame  an  elephint, — anyways  a 
white  man." 

"Once,"  said  the  mahout,  "I  saw 
a  man  astride  of  such  a  beast  in  the 
town  of  Cawnpore;  a  bare-headed 
man,  a  white  man,  beating  it  upon 
the  head  with  a  gun.  It  was  said  he 
was  possessed  of  devils  or  drunk." 

"Is  ut  like,  think  you,  he'd  be 
doin'  it  sober?"  said  Mulvaney  after 
interpretation,  and  the  chained  ele- 
phant roared. 

"  There's  only  one  man  top  of  earth 
that  would  be  the  partic'lar  kind  o' 
sorter  bloomin'  fool  to  do  it !  "  said  Or- 
theris. "  When  was  that,  Mulvaney  %  ' ' 
**  As  the  naygur  sez,  in  Cawnpore  j 
an'  I  was  that  fool — in  the  days  av  my 
youth.  But  it  came  about  as  naturil 
as  wan  thing  leads  to  another, — me 
an'  the  elephint,  and  the  elephint  and 
me ;  an'  the  flght  betune  us  was  the 
most  naturil  av  all." 

"That's  just  wot  it  would  ha' 
been,"  said  Ortheris.  "  Only  you  must 
ha'  been  more  than  usual  full.  You 
done  one  queer  trick  with  an  elephant 
that  I  know  of,  why  didn't  you  never 
tell  us  the  other  one  ? " 

"  Bekase,  onless  you  had  heard  the 
naygur  here  say  what  he  has  said  spon- 
taneous, you'd  ha'  called  me  for  a  liar, 
Stanley,  my  son,  an'  it  would  ha'  bin 
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ilight  to  give  you 
her  av  a  beltin' ! 
lit  about  you,  little 
kin'  you  know  all 
,  an'  a  little  more, 
made  away  wid  a 
ved  undher,  not  to 
)ut  two  that  I  iver 
a  privit." 
heris  with  ruffled 
.8  your  two  bloom- 
j.  eh  ? " 

f,"  said  Mulvaney 
3.rkness  could  not 
that  he's  not  here 
seakin'   av   him — 

than  a  'ayrick  in 
.ves  like  one  ;  an' 

a  'undred ;  'e  was 
'welp  me  'e'U  die 

bein'  able  to  say 

Christian  lingo," 
)ing  up  from  the 
3  be  swept  off  his 
rixen  leaped  upon 
he  other  dogs  fol- 
L  there. 

)ck  is  like,"  I  said, 
ibout  the  elephant, 

Mulvaney's  bloom- 
1  Ortheris,  gasping 
*'Im  an*  Jock  for 
itish  Army  !  You'll 
Waterloo  next, — 
•n!" 

light  it  worth  while 

The  big  gun-ele- 

d  muttered  in  his 

ue  now  and  again 

ipet-peals,.   and   to 

;  Terence  went  on  : 

l',"    said  he,    "me 

there  was   a  mis- 

my  sergeant  that 

his  spite  on  me  for 

twinkled  above  the 
owl,    and   Ortheris 

petticoat!" 

an'  promiscuous 
e  upshot  av  it 
me    into     barricks 


wan  afternoon  whin'  I  was  settlin'  my 
cowlick  before  goin'  walkin',  called 
me  a  big  baboon  (which  I  was  not), 
an'  a  demoralisin'  beggar  (which  I 
was),  an'  bid  me  go  on  fatigue  thin 
an'  there,  helpin'  shift  E.  P.  tents, 
fourteen  av  thim  from  the  rest-camps. 
At  that,  me  bein'  set  on  my  walk — " 

"  Ah  ! "  from  under,  the  dogs,  **  'e's 
a  Mormon,  Vic.  Don't  you  'ave 
nothin'  to  do  with  'im,  little  dorg." 

— "  Set  on  my  walk,  I  tould  him  a 
few  things  that  came  up  in  my  mind, 
an'  wan  thing  led  on  to  another,  an' 
betune  talkin'  I  made  time  for  to  hit 
the  nose  av  him  so  that  he'd  be  no 
Venus  to  any  woman  for  a  week  to 
come.     'Twas  a  fine  big  nose,  and  well 
it  paid  for  a  little  groomin'.     Afther 
that     I     was     so     well   pleased  wid 
my    handicraftfulness     that    I   niver 
raised  fist  on  the  guard  that  came  to 
take  me  to  Clink.     A  child  might  ha' 
led  me  along,  for  I  knew  old  Kearney's 
nose  was  ruined.     That  summer  the 
Ould  Rig'ment  did  not  use  their  own 
Clink,  bekase  the  cholera  was  hangin' 
about  there  like  mildew  on  wet  boots, 
an'   'twas  murdher  to  confine  in  ut. 
We  borrowed  the  Clink  that  belonged 
to  the  Holy  Christians  (the  reg'ment 
that  has  never  seen  service  yet),  and 
that  lay  amattherava  mile  away,  acrost 
two  p'rade-grounds  an'  the  main  road, 
an'  all  the  ladies  av  Cawnpore  goin' 
out  for  their  afternoon  dhrive.     So  I 
moved   in  the  best    av    society,   my 
shadow  dancin'  along  fominst  me,  an' 
the  gyard  as   solemn  as   putty,   the 
bracelets  on  my  wrists,  an'  my  heart 
full  contint  wid  the  notion  av  Kear- 
ney's    pro — pro — probosuclum    in    a 
shling. 

"  In  the  middle  av  ut  all  I  perceived 
a  gunner-orf'cer  in  full  reg'mentals 
perusin'  down  the  road,  hell-f or-leather, 
wid  his  mouth  open.  He  fetched  wan 
woild  despairin'  look  on  the  dog-kyarts 
an'  the  polite  society  av  Cawnpore,  an' 
thin  he  dived  like  a  rabbit  into  a 
dhrain  by  the  side  av  the  road. 

"  *  Bhoys,'     sez    I,    *  that   orf'cer's 

dhrunk.    Let's  take  him  to  Clink  too.* 

**  The  corp'ril  of  the  gyard  made  a 
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nlocke  I  my  stringers, 

it  comes  to  runnin', 
fe.  If  it  doesn't,  I'll 
ir.  Anyways,*  sez  he, 
when  you  can/ 
lild  him  runnin'  wan 
bracelets  in  his  pocket, 
nent  property,  and  the 
ttother,  an'  all  the  dog- 
dl  ways  to  wanst,  an' 
'  down  the  red  bag  av 
lephint  forty-two  feet 
3ulder,  tin  feet  wide, 
ag  as  the  Ochterlony 
at  was  my  first  recon- 
be  he  was  not  quite  so 

quite  so  tall,  but  I 
throw  out  pickets. 
D,  how  I  ran  down  the 
e  began  to  investigate 
the  gunner-orf'cer  in 
,s  the  makin'  av  me. 
v^an  of  the  rifles  that 
discarded  (onsoldierly 
T  was  !),  an'  whin  I  got 
;' other  way  about  an' 
as    huntin'    for     the 

I  can  see  his  big  fat 
pt  that  he  didn't  dig, 
or  all  the  world  like 
)  at  a  rat-hole.  He 
3wn  (by  my  sowl  he 
ut !)  to  shquint  down 
1  he'd  grunt,  and  run 
bher  ind    in  case   the 

out  by  the  backdoor ; 

his  trunk  down  the 
led  wid  mud,  an'  blow 
nt,  an*  swear  !  My 
all  hiven   down  upon 

what  a  commissariat 
)  do  wid  a  gunner- 
me.  Me  havin'  no- 
3ept  to  Clink,  I  stud 
the  rifle,  a  Snider  an' 
philosophisin'  upon 
he  animal.  All  round 
lies,  there  was  howlin' 
vry  human  sowl  wid 
r  for  the  matther  av 
jcadin',  an'  this  ould 
.  his  head  tuggin'  an' 
the  dhrain,  his  tail 
le  sky,  an'  he  thryin' 


to  thrumpet  through  three  feet  av 
road-sweepin's  up  his  thrunk.  Begad, 
'twas  wicked  to  behold  ! 

**  Subsequint  he  caught  sight  av  me 
standin'  alone  in  the  wide,  wide  world 
lanin'  on  the  rifle.  That  dishcom  posed 
him,  bekase  he  thought  I  was  the  gun- 
ner-orf'cer got  out  unbekuowst.  He 
looked  betune  his  feet  at  the  dhrain^ 
an'  he  looked  at  me,  an'  I  sez  to  my- 
silf:  *  Terence,  my  son,  you've  been 
watchin'  this  Noah's  ark  too  long. 
Run  for  your  life  ! '  Dear  knows  I 
wanted  to  tell  him  I  was  only  a  poor 
privit  on  my  way  to  Clink,  an'  iA> 
orf 'cer  at  all,  at  all ;  but  he  put  his  ears 
forward  av  his  thick  head,  an'  I  re- 
threated  down  the  road  grippin'  the 
rifle,  my  back  as  cowld  as  a  tombstone, 
an'  the  slack  av  my  trousies,  where  I 
made  sure  he'd  take  hould,  crawlin' 
wid -wid  invidjous  apprehension. 

"  I  might  ha'  run  till  I  dhropped, 
bekase  I  was  betune  the  two  straight 
lines  av  the  road,  an'  a  man,  or  a 
thousand  men  for  the  matther  av  that, 
are  the  like  av  sheep  in  keepin*  betune 
right  an'  left  marks." 

"Same  as  canaries,"  said  Ortheris 
from  the  darkness.  **  Draw  a  line  on 
a  bloomin'  little  board,  put  their 
bloomin'  little  beakses  there,  stay  so 
for  hever  an'  hever,  amen.  'Seed  a 
'ole  reg'ment,  I  'ave,  walk  crabways 
along  the  edge  of  a  two  foot  water-cut 
stid  av  thinkin'  to  cross  it.  Men  ie 
sheep — bloomin'  sheep.     Go  on." 

"  But  I  saw  his  shadow  wid  the  tail 
av  my  eye,"  continued  the  man  of 
experiences,  "  an'  *  Wheel,'  I  sez, 
*  Terence,  wheel ! '  an'  I  wheeled.  'Tis 
truth  that  I  eud  hear  the  shparks 
flyin'  from  my  heels  ;  an'  I  shpun  into 
the  nearest  compound,  fetched  wan 
jump  from  the  gate  to  the  verandah 
av  the  house,  an'  fell  over  a  tribe  of 
naygiirs  wid  a  half-caste  boy  at  a 
desk,  all  manufacturin'  harness.  'Twas 
Antonio's  Carriage  Emporium  at  Cawn- 
pore.     You  know  ut,  sorr  ] 

"  Ould  Grambags  must  ha'  wheeled 
abreast  wid  me,  for  his  trunk  came 
lickin'  into  the  verandah  like  a  belt  in 
a  barrick-room  row,  before  I  was  in 
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aygurs  an*  the  half- 
an'  wint  out  at  the 
lid  lone  as  Lot*s  wife 
{.  A  powerful  thirsty 
,  by  reason   av   the 

.6  backroom,  nobody 
ivite,  an*  I  found  a 
»■  and  a  goglet  av 
'st  an'  the  second 
noticed   bein*    dhry, 

*  the  fifth  tuk  good 
I   begun,  to   think 

its.  *  Take  the  upper 
rin*,  Terence/  I  sez ; 
gen*ral  yet,*  sez  I. 
wint  up  to  the  flat 
ouse  an*  looked  over 
parapet,  threadin' 
rrel-belly  was  in  the 

*  to  an*  fro,  pluckin' 
)re  an'  a  weed  there, 
ike  our  colonel  that 
wife's  given  him  a 
he's  prom'nadin'  to 
His  back  was  to  me, 

token  I  hiccupped, 
lis  walk,  wan  ear 
if  ould  lady  wid  an 
his  thrunk  hild  out 
eaching  hook.  Thin 
sir  sayin',  *Do  my 
\  *  as  plain  as  print, 
promenadin'.  You 
mpound  ?  'Twas  as 
V  av  new  kyarts  and 
;ond-hand  kyarts  an* 
andos,  an*  b'rooshes, 
g'nettes  av  ivry  de- 
liccupped  again,  an' 
the  ground  beneath 
{tlin*  wid  emotion. 
I  thrunk  round  the 
te  an*  dhrew  it  out 
L*  thoughtful.  *He*s 
5,  fumblin*  in  the 
thrunk.  Thin  I 
1*  wid  that  he  lost 
in*  all,  same  as  this 
)re.** 

t  was  breaking  into 
indignant  trumpet- 
fust  of  the  other 
finished   their  food 


and  wished  to  drowse.  Between  the 
outcries  we  could  hear  him  picking 
restlessly  at  his  ankle  ring. 

"  As  I  was  sayin*,*'  Mulvaney  went 
on,  "  he  behaved  dishgraceful.    He  let 
out   wid   his   fore-fut   like  a   steam- 
hammer,  bein'  convinced  that  I  was  in 
ambuscade  adjacent;   an*   that  wag*- 
nette  ran  back  among  the  other  car- 
riages like  a  field-gun  in  charge.    Thin 
he  hauled  ut  out  again  an*  shuk  ut, 
an*   by   nature   ifc   came   all  to  little 
pieces.     Afther  that   he  went    sheer 
damn,   slam,  dancin*,  lunatic,  double- 
shuffle   demented   wid   the   whole   av 
Antonio's  shtock  for  the  season.     He 
kicked,    an'    he    straddled,    and     he 
stamped,  an*  he  pounded  all  at  wanst, 
his  big  bald  head  bobbin'  up  an*  down 
solemn  as  a  rigadoon.     He  tuk  a  new 
shiny  broom   an*   kicked   ut  on  wan 
corner,    an*    ut    opened    out    like    a 
blossomin*  lily ;  an*  he  shtuck  wan  fool- 
foot   through  the   flure  av  ut   an'   a 
wheel  was  shpinnin*  on  his  tusk.     At 
that  he  got  scared,  an*  by  this  an*  that 
he  fair   sat   down   plump  among  the 
carriages,    an*  they   pricked  *im   wid 
splinters  till  he  was  a  boundin  pin- 
cushin.     In  the  middle  av  the  mess, 
whin  the  kyarts  was  climbin'  wan  on 
top  av    the   other,    an*    rickochettin' 
ofl:  the  mud  walls,   an*  showin*  their 
agility  wid   him  tearin'   their  wheels 
off,  I  heard  the  sound  av  distrestful 
wailin'  on  the  housetops,  an'  the  whole 
Antonio  firm  an*  fam*ly  was  cursin' 
me  an*  him  from  the  roof  next  door ; 
me  bekase  I'd  taken  refuge  wid  them, 
and  he  bekase  he  was  playin*  shtep- 
dances  wid  the  carriages  av  the  aristoc- 
racy. 

"  *  Divart  his  attention,*  sez  Anto- 
nio, dancin*  on  the  roof  in  his  big 
white  waistcoat.  *  Divart  his  atten- 
tion,* he  sez,  *  or  I'll  prosecute  you.' 
An'  the  whole  fam'ly  shouts,  *  Hit 
him  a  kick,  mister  soldier.* 

"  *  He*s  divartin*  himself,*  I  sez, 
for  it  was  just  the  worth  av  a  man*s 
life  to  go  down  into  the  compound. 
But  by  way  av  makin'  show  I  threw 
the  whisky- bottle  ('twas  not  full  whin 
I    came   there)    at   him.      He   shpun 
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kt  was  left  av  the  last 
ck  his  head  into  the 
bhree  feet  below  me. 
le  temptin'ness  av  his 
liisky.  Anyways,  the 
w  was  me,  wid  my  hands 
mortar,  all  fours  on  his 
ider  just  slidin'  off  the 
d.     I  grabbed  that  an* 

neck,  dhruv  my  knees 

flappin'  ears,  an'  we 
ut  av  that  compound 

that  crawled  up  my 
my  belly.  Thin  I  re- 
Jnider,  an'  I  grup  ut 
a'  hit  him  on  the  head, 
lorn  like,  like  tappin' 
throopship  wid  a  cane 
ines  whin  you're  sea- 
severed  till  I  sweated, 

takin'  no  notice  at  all 
runt.  I  hit  wid  the 
at  was  in  me  in  those 
[ght  ha'  discommoded 
B  back  to  the  p'rade 
les  an  hour,  trumpetin* 
[  never  stopped  ham- 
i  minut ;  'twas  by  way 
a  from  runnin'  undher 
crapin*  me  off  like  a 
p'lide-groun'  an*  the 
3apty,  but  the  throops 
Fs  av  the  barricks,  an* 
Thrajectory's  gruntin* 
[  was  winded  wid  my 

I  heard  them  clappin' 
le  was  growing  more 
k  to  runnin'  in  circles, 
z  I  to  mysilf ,  *  there's 

things,  Terence.  'Tis 
[it  his  head,  and  whin 
LV  Clink  you'll  be  put 
5  for  killin'  a  Gov'ment 
bhat  I  caressed  him." 
Bvil  did  you   do  that? 

pat   a   barrick,"    said 

manner  av  endearin' 
3in'  more  than  a  little 
remimbered  what  the 
aswer  to.  So,  *  Good 
Pretty  puss,'  sez  I; 
I  sez ;  an*  at  that  I 
htroke  av  the  butt  for 


to  conciliate  him,  and  he  stud  still 
among  the  barricks. 

"  *  Will  no  one  take  me  off  the  top 
av  this  murderin*  volcano  ?  *  I  sez  at  the 
top  av  my  shout,  ah*  I  heard  a  man 
yellin*,  *  Hould  on,  faith  an*  patience, 
the     other     elephints     are     com  in*.* 

*  Mother  av  Glory,*  I  sez,  *  will  I  rough- 
ride  the  whole  stud  ?  Come  an'  take 
me  down,  ye  cowards  !  * 

"  Thin  a  brace  av  fat  she-elephints 
wid  mahouts  an*  a  commissariat  ser- 
gint  came  shuffling  round  the  corner 
av  the  barricks  ;  an'  the  mahouts  was 
abusin*  ould  Potiphar*s  mother  an' 
blood-kin. 

"  *  Obsarve  my  reinforcemints,*  I 
sez.  *  The're  goin'  to  take  you  to 
Clink,  my  son ; '  an'  the  child  av 
calamity  put  his  ears  forward  an' 
swung  head  on  to  those  females.  The 
pluck  av  him,  afther  my  oratorio  on 
his  brain-pain,  wint  to  the  heart  av 
me.     *  I'm  in  dishgrace  mesilf,*  I  sez, 

*  but  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  ye.  Will 
ye  go  to  Clink  like  a  man,  or  fight  like 
a  fool  whin  there*s  no  chanst  1 '  Wid 
that  I  fetched  him  wan  last  lick  on  the 
head,  an*  he  fetched  a  tremenjus  groan 
an*  dhropped  his^  thrunk.  'Think,' 
sez  I  to  him,  an*  '  Halt !  *  I  sez  to  the 
mahouts.  They  was  anxious  so  to  do. 
I  could  feel  the  ould  reprobit  meditat- 
ing under  me.  At  last  he  put  his 
trunk  straight  out  an*  gave  a  most 
melancholious  toot  (tbe  like  av  a  sigh 
wid  an  elephint) ;  an'  by  that  I  knew 
the  white  flag  was  up  an'  the  rest  was 
no  more  than  considherin'  his  feelin's. 

"  *  He's  done,'  I  sez.  *  Kape  open 
ordher  left  an'  right  alongside.  We'll 
go  to  Clink  quiet.' 

"  Sez  the  commissariat  sergeant  to 
me  from  his  elephint,  *  Are  you  a  man 
or  a  mericle  ? '  sez  he. 

"  *  I'm  betwixt  an'  betune,'  I  sez, 
thryin'  to  set  up  stiff -back.  *  An' 
what,'  sez  I,  *  may  ha'  set  this  animal 
off  in  this  opprobrious  shtyle  1 '  I  sez, 
the  gim-butt  light  an'  easy  on  my  hip 
an'  my  left  hand  dhropped,  such  as 
throopers  behave.  We  was  bowlin* 
on  to  the  elephint-lines  under  escort 
all  this  time. 
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in  the  lines  whin  the 
/    sez    the    sergeant. 

off  carry  in'  tents  an* 
3  him  to  the  gun-team, 
i  not  like  ut,  but  by 
9  his  heart  out.* 
1   man's   meat   is   an- 

I  sez.  *  'Twas  bein' 
r  tents  that  was  the 
i'  my  heart  warrumed 

Ends  bekase  he  had 

on  him  here/  sez  the 
'^e  got  to  the  elephint- 
mahouts  an*  their 
nd  the  pickets  cursin* 
L  mile  to  hear.  *  You 
y  elephint's  back/  he 
e  throuble.' 
owlin*  crowd  away/  I 
ample  the  life  out  av 
lel  his  ears  beginnin* 

do  you  an*  your  im- 
ts  go  well  clear  away, 
lere.  He*s  an  Irish- 
r  all  his  long  Jew's 
.  be  threated  like  an 

jd  av  life?*    sez  the 

I  sez ;  *  but  wan  av 
1*  I'm  av  opinion  *tis 
[  sez. 

phints  wint  off  an* 
ame  to  a  halt  dead 
ickets.  *  Down/  sez 
n  the  head,  an*  down 
r  over  shouldher  like 
afther  rain.  *  Now/ 
his  nose  an*  runnin* 
tn,  *  you  will  see  the 
r  than  you.* 
I  was  down  betune 
tn*  they  was  twisted 
kitten* s.  He  looked 
inocince  an*  forlom- 
ihis  an*  that  his  big 
was  thremblin/  an* 
es  together  to  kape 
r  the  love  av  God/  I 
;in*  he  was  a  dumb 
ke  ut  to  heart  so. 
sez  ;  an'  wid  that  I 
an*  betune  his  eyes 
8  thrunk,  talkin*  all 


the  time.  *  Now/  sez  I,  *  1*11  make 
you  comfortable  for  the  night.  Send 
wan  or  two  childher  here/  I  sez  to  the 
sergeant  who  was  watchin*  to  see  me 
killed.  *  He*ll  rouse  at  the  sight  av 
a  man.'  *' 

**  You  got  bloomin*  clever  all  of  a 
sudden/*  said  Ortheris.  "  *0w  did  you 
come  to  know  *is  funny  little  ways 
that  soon?** 

"Bekase/*  said  Terence  with  em- 
phasis, "bekase  I  bad  conquered  the 
beggar,  my  son.** 

"  Ho !  '*  said  Ortheris  between  doubt 
and  derision,  "  G*  on.*' 

"  His  mahout's  child  an*  wan  or  two 
other  line-babies  came  runnin*  up,  not 
bein'  afraid  av  anything,  an'  some  got 
wather,  an*  I  washed  the  top  av  his 
poor  sore  head,  (begad,  I  had  done  him 
to  a  turn !)  an*  some  picked  the  pieces 
av  carts  out  av  his  hide,  an'  we  scraped 
him,  an*  handled  him  all  over,  an'  we 
put  a  thunderin*  big  poultice  av  neem- 
leaves  (the  same  that  ye  stick  on  a 
pony*s  gall)  on  his  head,  an*  it  looked 
like  a  smokin*-cap,  an*  we  put  a  pile 
av  young  sugar-cane  forninst  him,  an* 
he  began  to  pick  at  ut.     *  Now/  sez  I, 
settin*  down   on  his  fore-foot,   *  we'll 
have  a  d brink,  an'  let  bygones  be.' 
I  sent  a  naygur-child  for  a  quart  av 
arrack,   an*   the   sergeant's   wife   she 
sint  me  out  four  fingers  av  whisky, 
an'  whin  the  liquor  came  I  cud  see  by 
the   twinkle   in   Ould  Typhoon's   eye 
that  he  was  no  more  a  stranger  to  ut 
than  me, — worse  luck,  than  uie  !     So 
he  tuk  his  quart  like  a  Christian,  an* 
thin  I  put  his   shackles   on,  chained 
him  fore  an'  aft  to  the  pickets,  an' 
gave  him  my  blessin*,  an'  wint  back 
to  barricks.** 

"  And  after  ?  **  I  said  in  the  pause. 
"Ye  can  guess,**  said  Mulvaney. 
"  There  was  confusion,  an*  the  colonel 
gave  me  ten  rupees,  an*  the  adj*tant 
gave  me  five,  an*  my  comp'ny  captain 
gave  me  five,  an*  the  men  carried  me 
round  the  barricks  shoutin'." 

"  Did  you  go  to  Clink? "  said  Ortheris. 

"  I  niver  heard  a  word  more  about 

the  misundherstandin'  wid  Kearney's 

beak,  if  that's  what  you  mane;  but 

sev'ril  av  the  bhoys  was  tuk  off  sudden 
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tiristians'  Hotel  that 
»lame  to  thim, — they 
es  in  dhrinks.  I  wint 
sleep  ut  off,  for  I  was 
61e  done  as  him  there 
LS  no  small  thing  to  go 

Subsequint,  me  an' 
'ather  av  Sin  became 
1  wud  go  down  to 
]  was  in  dishgrace,  an' 
Brnoon  coUogin'  wid 
L*  wan  stick  av  sugar- 
9inother,  as  thick  as 
a.ke  all  I  had  out  av 
put  ut  back  again,  an' 
i  bring  him  beer  for 
'  I'd  give  him  advice 
[  behaved  an*  keepin' 

Afther  that  he  wint 
irmy,  an'  that's  bein' 
soon  as  you've  made  a 

p  saw  him  again  1 "  I 

[eve  the  first  half  av 
i  Terence. 

11  Learoyd  comes,"  I 
Except  when  he  was 
1  by  the  other  two  and 
oney-benefit  explained, 
lan  did  not  tell  lies ; 
^new,  had  a  profligate 

►ther  part  still,"  said 
^theris  was  in  that." 

believe  it  all,"  I 
from  any  special  be- 
s  word,  but  from  desire 
fst.  He  stole  a  pup 
^hen  our  acquaintance 
with  the  little  beast 
is  overcoat,  denied  not 
but  that  he  ever  was 

b  the  beginnin'  av  the 
)ss,"  said  Mulvaney ; 
bhe  men  that  had  seen 
ck  was  dead  or  gone 
not  to  speak  av  ut  at 
— bekase  I  do  not  care 
ace  av  ivry  man  that 
'.  At  the  very  begin- 
chin'  I  wint  sick  like  a 
►oot-gall,  but  I  was  all 
wid  the  rig* mint  and 


such  like  foolishness.     So   I   finished 
up  wid  a  hole  in  my  heel  that  you  cud 
ha'  dhruv  a  tent-peg  into.    Faith,  how 
often  have  I  preached  that  to  recruit- 
ies  since,  for  a  warnin'  to  thim  to  look 
afther  their  feet !     Our  docthor,  who 
knew  our  business  as  well  as  his  own, 
he  sez  to  me,  in  the  middle  av   the 
TaDgi   Pass   it   was :    *  That's    sheer 
damned  carelessness,'  sez  he.      *  How 
often  have  I  tould  you  that  a  marchin' 
man  is  no  stronger  than  his   feet, — 
his  feet, — ^his  feet ! '  he  sez.     *  Now  to 
hospital   you   go,'  he   sez,  *  for  three 
weeks,  an  expense  to  your  Quane  an' 
a   nuisince  to  your  counthry.     Next 
time,'    sez     ho,    *  perhaps    you'll   put 
some  av  the  whisky  you  pour  down 
your  throat,   an'  some  av  the  tallow 
you   put   into   your   hair,    into    your 
socks,'  sez  he.     Faith,  he  was  a  just 
man.     So  soon  as  we  come  to  the  head 
av  the  Tangi  I  wint  to  hospital,  hop- 
pin'  on  wan  fut,  woild  wid  disappoint- 
ment.    'Twas  a  field-hospital  (all  flies 
an'  native  apothecaries  an'  liniment) 
dhropped,  in  a  way  av  speakin',  close 
by  the  head  av  the  Tangi.     The  hospi- 
tal guard  was  ravin'  mad  wid  us  sick 
for    keepin'    thim  there,  an'  we  was 
ravin'  mad  at  bein'  kept ;  an'  through 
the  Tangi,  day  an*  night  an'  night  an' 
day,  the  fut   an'  horse   an'  guns   an' 
commissariat   an'   tents  an'  followers 
av   the   brigades   was  pourin'  like    a 
coffee-mill.     The  doolies  came  dancin' 
through,  scores  an'  scores  av  thim,  an' 
they'd  turn  up  the  hill  to  hospital  wid 
their  sick,  an'.  I  lay  in  bed  nursin'  my 
heel,  an'  hearin'  the  men  bein'  tuk  out. 
I  remimber  wan  night  (the  time  I  was 
tuk   wid   fever)  a  man  came  rowlin' 
through  the  tents  an',  *  Is  there  any 
room  to  die  here  T    he  sez  ;    *  there's 
none  wid  the  columns ' ;  an'  at  that 
he  dropped  dead  acrost  a  cot,  an'  thin 
the    man   in    ut   began   to  complain 
against  dyin'  all  alone   in    the    dust 
undher  dead  men.     Thin  I  must  ha' 
turned  mad  with  the  fever,  an'  for  a 
week  I  was  prayin'  the  saints  to  stop 
the    noise    av    the    columns     movin' 
through  the  Tangi.   Gun-wheels  it  was 
that  wore  my  head   thin.     Ye  know 
how  'tis  wid  fever?" 


^W" 
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)re  was  no  need  to 

n'  feet  an'  people 
ostly  gun  -  wheels. 
it  nor  day  to  me  for 
oaornin'  they'd  rowl 
a'  we  sick  cud  look 
5onsidher  what  was 
)rse,  fut,  or  guns, 
dhrop  wan  or  two 
'd  get  news.  Wan 
fever  hild  off  of  me, 
he  Tangi,  an'  'twas 
ire  on  the  backside 
edal, — men  an'  ele- 
ain'  wan  at  a  time 


»> 


irain. 
•ain,"  said  Ortheris 
ve  fell  out  an'  been 
wicje ;  an*  wot  turns 
no  bloomin'  vi'lets 

a  twist  at  the  end, 
t  out  suddint  an' 
Dop-bridge  (mud  an' 

nullah  at  the  head 
)unted  the  elephints 
yin'  the  bridge  wid 
)lling  out  sagacious, 
s  head  came  round 
irew  up  his  thrunk, 
toot,  an'  there  he 
d  of  the  Tangi  like 
*  Faith,'  thinks  I 
ill  not  thrust  the 
be  throuble.' " 

Gawd!"  said  Or- 
,  /  was  be'ind  that 
p   to  my  stock    in 

little  man ;  I  only 
end  av  ut."  Mul- 
e  ashes  out  of  his 
)aved  the  dogs  aside 

to  them  guns,  three 
he  said.  "  Dewey 
our  orders  was  to 
3  come  across  in  the 
t  out  t'other  end. 
)icnic,  see  ?  We'd 
sy  beggars  o'  native 
commissariat  sup- 
>whackin'  for  ever 
le  sweepin's  of  'arf 


a  dozen  things  what  ought  to  'ave  bin 
at  the  front  weeks  ago,  an'  Dewey,  he 
sez  to  us  :  *  You're  most  'eart-breakin' 
sweeps,'  'e  sez.  *  For  'eving's  sake,' 
sez  'e,  *  do  a  little  sweepin'  now.'  So 
we  swep', — s'welp  me,  'ow  we  did 
sweep  'em  along !  There  was  a  full 
reg'ment  be'ind  us ;  most  anxious  to 
get  on  they  was ;  an'  they  kep'  on 
sendin'  to  us  with  the  colonel's  com- 
pliments, an'  what  in  'ell  was  we  stop- 
pin'  the  way  for,  please?  Oh,  they 
was  partic'lar  polite  !  So  was  Dewey  ! 
'  E  sent  'em  back  wot-for,  an'  'e  give 
us  wot  for,  an'  we  give  the  guns  wot- 
for,  an'  they  give  the  commissariat 
wot-for,  an'  the  commissariat  give  first- 
class  extry  wot-for  to  the  native  fol- 
lowers, an'  on  we'd  go  again  till  we 
was  stuck,  an'  the  'ole  Pass  'ud  be 
swimmin'  Allelujah  for  a  mile  an'  a 
'arf.  We  'adn't  no  tempers,  nor  no 
seats  to  our  trousies,  an'  our  coats  an' 
our  rifles  was  chucked  in  the  carts,  so 
as  we  might  ha'  been  cut  up  any 
minute,  an'  we  was  doin'  drover-work. 
That  was  wot  it  was ;  drovin'  on  the 
Islington  road ! 

"  I  was  close  up  at  the  'ead  of  the 
column  when  we  saw  the  end  of  the 
Tangi  openin'  out  ahead  of  us,  an'  I 
sez  :  *  The  door's  open,  boys.  'Oo'll 
git  to  the  gall'ry  fust  ? '  1  sez.  Then 
I  saw  Dewey  screwin'  'is  bloomin  eye- 
glass in  'is  eye  an'  lookin'  straight  on. 
*  Propped, — titer  beggar  ! '  he  sez  ;  an' 
the  be'ind  end  o'  that  bloomin'  old 
'uttee  was  shinin'  through  the  dust 
like  a  bloomin'  old  moon  made  o'  tar- 
paulin. Then  we  'alted,  all  chock  a 
block  one  atop  o'  the  other,  an'  right 
at  the  back  o'  the  guns  there  sails 
in  a  lot  o'  silly  grinnin'  camels,  what 
the  commissariat  was  in  charge  of — 
sailin'  away  as  if  they  was  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  an'  squeezin'  our 
men  most  awful.  The  dust  was  that 
up  you  couldn't  see  your  'and ;  an' 
the  more  we  'it  'em  on  the  'ead  the 
more  their  drivers  sez,  *  Accha ! 
Accha  I '  an'  by  Gawd  it  was  *  at  yer ' 
before  you  knew  where  you  was.  An' 
that  ' uttee' s  be'ind  end  stuck  in  the 
Pass  good  an'  tight,  an'  no  one  knew 
wot  for. 
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we  'ad  to  do  was  to 
nin'  camels.     I  wasn't 

by  no  bull-oont ;  so 
rousies  with  one  'and, 
Kjk,  an'  'it  away  with 
•y  nose  I  saw  bobbin' 
n  the  camels  fell  back, 
ight  to  keep  the  rear- 
native  followers  from 
}hem;  an'  the  rear- 
ad  down  the  Tangi  to 

reg'ment  that  we  was 
d  the  mahouts  shoutin 
le  'uttee  wouldn't  cross 
.'  I  saw  Dewey  skip- 
>ugh   the  dust    like    a 

in  a  tank.     Then  our 

tired  o'  waitin'  an' 
s.  time,  an'  some  goat 
ly,  make  room  for  your 
%t,  you  couldn't  neither 
nor  'ear ;  an'  there  we 
Dmin'  serenades  to  the 
nt  that  don't  care  for 
J  too;  I  couldn't  do 
hey  was  strengthenin' 
ont,  all  for  the  sake  of 
in'  by  a'  orf'cer  caught 
it  an'  choked  the  sing 
I  caught  the  next  man 
}he  throat  an'   choked 


•  •     >> 
tm. 


difference  between  be- 
an officer   and   being 
remembering  a  little 
Ortheris's  honour  had 
his  lieutenant. 
x)min'  lark,  an'  one's 
ult !  "    said    Ortheris. 
'as   on  service,  an'  no' 
an  orf'cer  does  then, 
5  our  rations  an'  don't 
3ut  up.     After  that  we 
1  'eard    Dewey    say 
martial  the  lot  of    us 
■IS   out  of   the    Tangi. 
tree  cheers  for  Dewey 
for  the  Tangi ;  an'  the 
md  was  stickin'  in  the 
ered  that.     Then  they 
bad  been  strengthened, 
yhree    cheers    for    the 
'uttee  wouldn't  move  a 
Not  'im  !     Then  we 
in,  an'  Kite  Dawson, 


that  was  corner-man  at  all  ihe  sing- 
songs  ('e  died  on  the  way  down)  began 
to  give  a  nigger  lecture  on  the  be'ind 
ends  of  elephants,  an' -Dewey,  'e  tried 
to  keep  'is  face  for  a  minute,  but,. 
Lord,  you  couldn't  do  such  when  Kite 
was  playin'  the  fool  an'  askin'  whether 
'e  mightn't  'ave  leave  to  rent  a. 
bloomin'  villa  an'  raise  'is  orphan 
children  in  the  Tangi,  'cos  'e  couldn't 
get  'ome  no  more.  Then  up  come  a 
orf'cer  (mounted,  like  a  fool,  too)  from 
the  reg'mint  at  the  back  with  some 
more  of  his  colonel's  pretty  little  com- 
pliments, an'  what  was  this  delay, 
please.  We  sung  'im  There's  another 
bloomin*  row  downstairs  till  'is  'orse 
bolted,  an'  then  we  give  'im  three 
cheers ;  an'  Kite  Dawson  sez  'e  was 
goin'  to  write  to  The  Times  about  the 
awful  state  of  the  streets  in  Afghanis- 
tan. The  'uttee's  be'ind  end  was 
stickin'  in  the  Pass  all  the  time.  At 
last  one  o'  the  mahouts  came  to  Dewey 
an'  sez  something.  *  Oh  Lord  ! '  sez 
Xtewcy,  *  I  don't  know  the  beggar's 
visiting-list !  I'll  give  'im  another  ten  ' 
minutes  an'  then  I'll  shoot  'im.' 
Things  was  gettin'  pretty  dusty  in  the 
Tangi,  so  we  all  listened.  *  'E  wants 
to  see  a  friend,'  sez  Dewey  out  loud  to 
the  men,  an'  'e  mopped  'is  forehead  an' 
sat  down  on  a  gun-tail. 

"  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  'ow  the 
reg'ment  shouted.  *  That's  all  right,' 
we  sez.  'Three  cheers  for  Mister 
Winterbottom's  friend,'  sez  we.  *  Why 
didn't  you  say  so  at  first  ]  Pass  the 
word  for  old  Swizzletail's  wife,' — and 
such  like.  Some  o'  the  men  they 
didn't  laugh.  They  took  it  same  as  if 
it  might  have  been  a'  introduction  like, 
'cos  they  knew  about  'uttees.  Then 
we  all  run  forward  over  the  guns  an' 
in  an'  out  among  the  elephants'  legs, 
— Lord,  I  wonder  'arf  the  comp'nies 
wasn't  squashed — an'  the  next  thing  I 
saw  was  Terence  'ere,  lookin'  like  a 
sheet  o'  wet  paper,  comin'  down  the  'ill- 
side  wid  a  sergeant.  *  'Strewth,'  I 
sez.  *  I  might  ha'  knowed  'e'd  be  at 
the  bottom  of  any  cat's  trick,'  sez  I, 
Now  you  tell  wot  'appened  your  end  1  '* 

''  I  lay  be  the  same  as  you  did,  little 
man,    listenin*  to  the  noises  an'  the 
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Presintly  I  heard 
le  doctor  sayin',  '  Get 
:in'  my  sick  wid  your 
)hints/  An'  another 
y :  *  'Tis  a  joke  that  is 
lousand  men  in  the 
a  av  sin  av  a  haybag 
szy  or  the  mahouts  sez 
wants  to  see  a  friend, 
i  hand  or  f  ut  till  he 
wore  out  wid  inthro- 
m'  coolies  to  him,  an' 

o'  bay' net  pricks  as 

V  holes,  an'  I'm  here 
locther  dear,  to  ask  if 
well,  or  alive  or  dead, 
it.  I'm  not  mad,'  he 
box  av  medical  com- 

ordhers,  an'  'tis  my 
'  that  would  laugh  at 
r  av  all  fools  to-day. 
Te  know  an  elephint  % ' 
uiet. 
had  your  answer,'  sez 

away.' 

I  sez,  thinkin'  misti- 
sot,  an'  I  did  not 
ice.  *  I'm  by  way  av 
wid  an  elephint,  my- 

•ium,'  sez  the  doctor. 

done,  sergeant.     Lie 

jez,  seein'  me  thryin' 

!   sez.     *I   rode    him 

barricks.      He   will 

Q.     I  bruk  his  head 

30ot,'  sez  the  doctor, 
ly  head.  *  It's  quare,' 
le  sez,  *  if  you  go,  d' 
either  kill  or  cure  ? ' 
3are  1 '  sez  I.  *  If  I'm 
ead.' 

I's  sound  enough," 
'You've  no  fever  on 

sez  the  sergeant. 
)-day,  an'  the  throops 
r  dinner.'      He  put 

V  me  an'  I  came  into 
\  an'  the  rocks  skip- 
rounds.  *  Seventeen 
n  in  the   army,'  sez 


the  sergeant,  *  an'  the  days  av  meri- 
cles  are  not  done.  They'll  be  givin'  us 
more  pay  next.  Begad,'  he  sez,  *the 
brute  knows  you  ! ' 

"  Ould  Obstructionist  was  screamin' 
like  all  possist  whin  I  came  up,  an'  I 
heard  forty  million  men  up  the  Tangi 
shoutin',  *  He  knows  him  ! '  Thin  the 
big  thrunk  came  round  me  an'  I  was 
nigh  fainting  wid  weakness.  *  Are  you 
well,  Malachi  % '  I  sez,  givin'  him  the 
name   he    answered   to  in  the   lines. 

*  Malachi,  my  son,  are  you  well  ? '  sez 
I,  *  for  I  am  not.'  At  that  he  thrum- 
peted  again  till  the  Pass  rang  to  ut,. 
an'  the  other  elephints  tuk  it  up. 
Thin  I  got  a  little  strength  back. 
*Down,  Malachi,'  I  sez,  *an  put  me 
up,  but  touch  me  tendher  for  I  am  not 
good.'  He  was  on  his  knees  in  a 
minut  an'  he  slung  me  up  as  gentle  a& 
a  girl.     *  Go  on  now,  my  son,'  I  sez. 

*  You're  block'in'  the  road.'  He  fetched 
wan  more  joyous  toot,  an'  swung  grand 
out  av  the  head  av  the  Tangi,  his  gun- 
gear  clankin'  on  his  back ;  an'  at  the 
back  av  him  there  wint  the  most 
amazin'  shout  I  iver  heard.  An'  thin 
I  felt  my  head  shpin,  an'  a  mighty 
sweat  bruk  out  on  me,  an'  Malachi  was- 
growin'  taller  an'  taller  to  me  settin' 
on  his  back,  an'  I  sez,  foolish  like  an' 
weak,  smilin,  all  round  an'  about, 
'  Take  me  down,'  I  sez,  '  or  I'll  fall.' 

**  The  next  I  remimber  was  lyin'  in. 
my  cot  again,  limp  as  a  chewed  rag 
but  cured  of  the  fever,  an'  the  Tangi 
as  en^pty  as  the  back  av  my  hand. 
They'd  all  gone  up  to  the  front,  an' 
ten  days  later  I  wint  up  too,  havin' 
blocked  an'  unblocked  an  entire  army 
corps.  What  do  you  think  av  ut, 
sorr  1 " 

"I'll  wait  tni  I  see  Learoyd,"  I 
repeated. 

"  Ah'm  here,"  said  a  shadow  from 
among  the  shadows.  "Ah've  heard 
t'  tale  too." 

"  Is  it  true,  Jock  % " 

"  Ay ;  thrue  as  t'owd  bitch  has  get- 
ten  t'mange.  Orth'ris,  yo'  mauji't  let 
t'dawgs  hev  owt  to  do  wi'  her." 
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le  years  ago,  in  the  sum- 
bhe  Pekin  Campaign,  in 
Dr.  Fleming,  C.B.,  late 
rinary  Surgeon  of  the 
who  was  then  attached 
iionary  Force,  I  rode 
y  to  the  east  of  Fekin. 
tents  and  purposes  an 

and  we  (being  both 
unger  then  than  we  are 
rious  to  see  what  might 
r  side  of  the  Great  Wall 
»  see  what  was  behind 
,ss.  The  bleakness  of 
round  Tientsin  (which 
ng   point)   threw   into 

comparative  wealth  of 
untry    that    stretches 

the  foot  of  the  moun- 
to  the  point  where  the 
>  the  sea  at  Shan-hai- 
Tminus  of  the  Great 
•  journey  afforded  un- 
of  interest  in  various 
3rs  scan  the  surface  of 

many  points  of  view, 
nts  of  my  companion 
L  the  march  were  no 
dinary  kind.  What  a 
Ell  country !  What  a 
lilway  !  What  splen- 
For  cavalry  (barring 
id  innumerable  gulches 
le  loess  by  the  summer 

t  is  how  the  explorer 
rofessional)  labels  off 
if  alien  races.  At  all 
y  interesting  to  have 
iunity,  after  so  many 
I  once  more  over  the 
under  such  new,  and 
in,  conditions ;  for  I 
tie  privilege  of  accom- 
inder,  the  engineer-in- 
V  railway,  on  a  survey 
visiting  the  various 
^ranging  the  work  in 


different  stages.  The  rate  of  travel  is 
agreeably  slow,  the  sky  incomparably 
blue,  the  very  sea  is  freezing,  and  the 
climate  is  perfect.  With  a  daily 
average  of  three  hours  in  the  saddle 
and  as  many  on  foot  during  sunshine, 
we  "  dine  with  Gipsy  John "  each 
night  in  well-warmed  quarters  with 
consuming  gusto.  For  even  when  no 
other  accommodation  than  that  of  a 
Chinese  hostelry  is  obtainable,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  comfort  can  be 
secured  (where  heat  and  comfort  are 
nearly  synonymous  terms)  by  heating 
the  k'angs,  or  brick  bed-places,  which 
have  a  fire-place  underneath  with  flues 
conducting  the  hot  air  all  under  the  bed. 
An  armful  or  so  of  sorghum  stalks 
suffices  to  warm  a  k'ang  in  half-an- 
hour,  and  the  heat  is  retained  for  a 
whole  night  without  any  more  fire. 

While  the  engineers  are  busy  with 
their  pegs  and  levels,  I  have  leisure  to 
linger  on  the  landscape,  to  note  the 
very  striking  increase  in  the  outward 
and  visible  prosperity  of  the  country 
during  these  thirty-one  years,  the 
growth  of  the  villages  in  number, 
importance,  and  style,  to  gaze  from 
where  I  write  on  the  clear  outlines  of 
the  mountains  among  whose  burning 
crags  Fleming  came  near  losing  his 
life  in  1861,  and  to  wonder  what  the 
world  would  have  lost  had  his  light 
been  extinguished  in  its  then  ante- 
meridian period.  He,  by  the  way, 
like  a  dutiful  soldier,  named  the  peak 
where  he  had  the  adventure  after  his 
chief  Staveley,  as  he  has  related  in  his 
Travels  on  Horseback  in  Manchu 
Ta/rta/ry ;  but  whether  geographers 
have  respected  the  christening,  I  have 
no  means  at  hand  of  determining. 

The  construction  of  railroads  neces- 
sarily assumes  special  features  in 
every  land,  and  those  of  China  are  so 
peculiar  and  so  characteristic  of  the 
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ieserve  to  be  noticed, 
le  Imperial  Govern- 
ing (for  the  hollow 
my  in  which  there 
ars  has  been  finally 
ds  from  a  place 
e  ten  miles  east  of 
ping,  the  terminal 
f  the  **  China  Rail- 
(so  called),  to  Shan- 
he  Great  Wall  meets 
th  will  be  eighty-five 
py  is,  on  the  whole, 
mting  nothing  that 
igineering  "  diffioul- 
•ew  important  engi- 
The  chief  of  these 

the  Lan  river,  two 
Ired  feet,  in  spans  of 

(speaking  roughly), 
bing  near  the  eastern 
rchase  of  land  has  so 
able,  while  material 
nally  abundant  and 
>ridies  are  imported 
racted  for  by  public 
hoi  competitors  being 
is  at  present  known, 
nchow  is  being  con- 
9  supervision  of  Sir 

consulting  engineer 
that  class  of  work, 
w  running    in    this 
.undred    miles    long 

Tongku,  to  Kuych 
.  mineral  line,  but  to 
3  passenger  carriages 
rpose,  commercially 
serve  the  two  col- 
shan  and  Lin  Si, 
i  the  rail  and  good 
e  able  now  to  send 
ur  south  as  Canton, 
of  both  the  existing 
line  is,  however,  not 
jlitical.  TheGovern- 
ne  years   past  been 

the  idea  that,  for 
it  ought  to  have  a 
3t  the  northern  ex- 
lat  it  considers,  per- 
,  the  heart  of  the 
Qg  indigenous,  but 
\  idea  has  beeg  very 


imperfectly  assimilated  by  the  natives, 
and  consequently  it  has  been  carried 
out  in  a  wavering  and  inconsistent 
manner,  as  if  there  were  conflicting 
influences  at  work,  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  another  getting  the  upper 
hand.  The  construction  of  the  new 
line  was  decreed  by  imperial  edict 
promulgated  several  yeais  ago,  and 
the  delay  in  putting  the  scheme  into 
execution  is  attributable  to  these 
opposing  influences.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  Chinese  that  they  never 
confront  an  obstacle,  but  wait  to  see 
if  peradventure  a  way  round  it  may 
not  be  found.  A  trifling  obstruction 
at  once  throws  them  off  the  line.  Baron 
von  Richthof  en,  when  he  was  in  China, 
commenting  on  this  peculiarity,  ob- 
served that  on  their  public  roads 
loaded  vehicles  would  go  patiently 
for  years  round  some  stone  or  other 
object,  which  half-a-dozen  hands  could 
remove  once  for  all  in  a  trice.  This 
is  a  thread  woven  into  the  Chinese 
constitution.  There  was  an  illustra- 
tion of  it  in  the  summer  of  1890  in 
connection  with  a  contract  for  steel 
rails  for  this  very  line.  Tenders 
were  invited  for  June.  The  lowest 
in  price  was  an  English  maker  of  the 
first  rank,  and  it  was  without  hesita- 
tion accepted  by  the  railway  direc- 
tors. Thereupon  a  cry  was  set  up 
by  the  German  and  French  Ministers 
in  Pekin  operating  on  the  Tsungli 
Yamen,  backed  by  the  respective 
Consuls  in  Tientsin  operating  on  Li 
Hung  Chang.  They  stormed  in  chorus 
at  the  favour  shown  to  the  English, 
even  insinuating  foul  play,  as  was  per- 
haps natural  to  some  of  them,  and  in 
plain  terms  demanded  a  share  of  the 
spoil  for  German  and  French  manufac- 
turers. One  official  denounced  Sir 
Samuel  Baker's  appointment  as  an  in- 
sult to  his  country.  Instead  of  asserting 
their  independence,  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired, the  Chinese  officials  yielded  to 
the  clamour.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  in  their  defence,  that  the 
incident  occurred  at  the  moment  when 
the  whole  corps  diplomatique  were  sup- 
posed to  be  applying  united  pressure  to 
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vemment  on  account  of 
itrages.  Li  Hung  Chang 
Iway  directors  to  cancel 
with  the  English  rail- 
irse,  had  there  been  any 
ip  for  the  sanctity  of  a 
lid  have  been  fulfilled  in 
tanco-German  protests, 
none  to  lift  a  finger  on 
English  manufacturer 
While  bending  to 
rever,  the  Viceroy  did 
rder  to  either  German 
as  at  their  own  prices, 
U,  waited,  and  ad- 
9w  tenders  for  the  4th 
Again  the  English  firms 
Bst,  as  they  undoubtedly 
and  the  contract  was 
lem.  But  so  terrified 
nistration  (now  become 
mother  explosion,  that 
igning  the  contract  for 
3ks,  during  which  time 
sely  besieged  by  quite 
>f  temptation  to  oblique 
practical  result  has  been 
the  construction  of  this 
ist  part  of  a  year,  for 
sen  on  hand  at  the  time 
ilated  for,  the  line  as 
r  would  have  been  com- 
Y  for  traffic  before  the 

noted  as  an  interesting 
iously  corrupt  country, 
ways  are  among  the 
le  world.  The  precise 
ossible  to  ascertain,  as 
8  are  not  kept ;  but  the 
m  be  estimated  with 
jwjy  independently  of  the 
line  now  building  can- 

than  X5,000  per  mile, 
rolling-stock,  and  every- 
).  Adding  twenty  per 
igencies — ^that  is  to  say, 
uch  extraneous  charges 

are  veiled  under  the 
[nation  of  "  Parliamen- 
' — the  extreme  cost  will 
00 per  mile,  or  £540,000 
is  just  about  the  sum 
s)  appropriated  by  the 


Board  of  Revenue  annually  for  the 
construction  of  railways.  As,  how- 
ever, the  work  will  be  really  spread 
over  two  years,  the  appropriation  for 
the  second  year  will  be,  like  all  such 
unused  appropriations,  merged  in  the 
general  budget ;  so  that  when  the 
funds  are  actually  required  they  will 
be  as  hard  to  obtain  as  if  no  appropria- 
tion had  been  made.  This  is,  in  fact, 
already  the  case  with  the  China  Bail- 
way  fund,  which  it  is  suspected  has 
been  applied  to  purposes  in  which  the 
high  officials  have  a  more  direct  per- 
sonal interest  than  they  have  in  rail- 
ways. At  any  rate,  it  is  not  forth- 
coming when  wanted,  but  has  to  be 
extorted  by  instalments,  and  even 
collected  from  the  different  provinces 
which  have  been  taxed  to  provide  it. 

The  position  of  an  engineer  in  a 
country  like  China  is  naturally 
different  from  what  it  is  anywhere 
else.  He  serves  employers  who  under- 
stand nothing  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  who,  when  they  interfere  at  all, 
usually  make  the  most  childish  sug- 
gestions. A  man  who  is  personally 
and  professionally  conscientious  has 
therefore  to  make  his  employers  do 
what  is  right,  often  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances and  sometimes  in  spite  of  in- 
sinuations, with  which  rivals  or  jealous 
onlookers  are  too  apt  to  abuse  the 
uninstructed  ears  of  the  authorities. 
The  engineer's  difficulty  is  the  greater 
inasmuch  as  the  Chinese  do  not 
spontaneously  give  any  man  credit  for 
doing  work  for  conscience'  sake  ;  and 
when  they  fail  to  find  proof  of  in- 
terested motives  in  any  of  their  ser- 
vants, are  apt  to  conclude  he  is  deep 
rather  than  immaculate.  They  do  not 
believe  in  ethical  miracles,  and  are  on 
the  whole  disposed  to  trust  a  man  who 
ovei-tly  robs  them,  on  the  ground  that 
him  at  least  they  have  fathomed.  With 
masters  so  ignorant  and  so  incorri- 
gibly suspicious,  a  chief  engineer  of 
railways  is  perhaps  at  a  greater  dis- 
advantage than  any  other  professional 
man,  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
work,  though  plain  to  the  sight, 
must  always  be  beyond  the  apprecia- 
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p.  What  has  been, 
berest  to  myself  on 
ion,  is  overhearing 
3sions  between  the 
ional  engineers  on 
7ork.     The  number 

be  considered  in  a 

of  course  infinite : 
lat  capacity  drains 
d  be ;  estimates  of 
"orce  of  torrents, 
ind  at  the  different 
he  quality  of  stone 
1  there,  with  refer- 

probable  wearing 
ation  of  the  track 
of  soil ;  the  proper 

that  and  to  collect 
)n,  all  with  a  view 
resent    and    future 

as  these  matters 
I,  it  is  only  by  the 
o  them  all  that  the 
line  can  be  kept  so 

and  the  economical 
3ure  traffic  insured, 
(light  be  nearly  all 

an  engineer  laying 
T  serious  imputation, 

would  not  perhaps 
it  the  good  opinion 
or  although  working 
ictions  as  to  keeping 
iihe    Chinese    direc- 

takes  mostly  the 
imiliarly  known  as 
)igot  and  letting  out 
."  They  will,  for 
order  for  two  thou- 
h  of  timber  or  iron 
>'s  hesitation ;  but  if 
supplying  a  country 
>f  five  pounds,  severe 
assure  has  to  be  used 
9  it  comes  within  the 
erience.  One  grand 
ly  seems  wholly  he- 
ap j  that  is,  timing 
erial  so  that  import- 
lot  be  stopped.  I 
ling  over  a  trifling 
)  stone  for  a  piece  of 
ast  urgently  required 
ore  the  winter,  and 


which,  for  want  of  the  broken  stone, 
must  now  wait  till  next  year.  Simi- 
larly the  preparations  for  the  large 
bridge  have  been  thrown  back  pvob- 
ably  six  months  because  the  directors 
dawdled  two  months  over  the  despatch 
of  a  quantity  of  timber,  waiting  for  a 
friend  of  their  own  to  get  the  job  of 
carrying  it.  These  are  the  circum- 
stances which  add  vexatiously  to  the 
capital  cost ;  but  it  would  appear  that 
in  matters  requiring  co-ordination  on 
any  great  scale  the  Chinese  are  con- 
stitutionally deficient,  and  foreigners, 
so  long  as  they  are  employed  at  all, 
will  probably  have  to  contend  with 
this  Chinese  characteristic. 

Where,  however,  labour,  and  fairly 
intelligent  labour,  is  so  abundant,  and 
commercial  energy  so  ubiquitous,  the 
engineer  has  many  advantages  to 
counteract  the  drawbacks  of  the  posi- 
tion. Hence  it  is  that  a  very  small  staff 
suffices  for  the  execution  of  import- 
ant works.  On  this  eighty-five  miles  of 
road,  for  example,  there  are  only  five 
engineers  of  sections — one  Australian, 
one  Canadian,  one  Scotchman,  one 
Dane,  and  one  Irishman.  An  immense 
deal  of  the  drudgery  is  done  for  them  by 
natives.  All  material  is  supplied  and 
work  done  by  contract,  infinitely  sub- 
divided, and  the  engineer  is  not  re- 
quired to  check  the  quantities  delivered, 
or  to  measure  earthworks  or  such  like, 
as  he  would  have  to  do  in  other 
countries.  An  account  office,  in  charge 
of  a  cashier,  accompanies  each  engineer 
of  section,  who  is  responsible  only  for 
the  work  being  done.  The  deep 
aversion  of  the  Chinese  to  foreigners 
will  always  be  a  sufficient  incentive  to 
them  to  retain  in  their  own  hands 
everything  they  possibly  can,  and  to 
them  finance  is  as  the  apple  of  their 
eye. 

The  average  cost  of  earthworks  is 
l^d.  to  2d.  per  cubic  yard,  though 
the  extremes  go  considerably  below 
and  above  these  prices,  and  the  num- 
ber of  hands  that  can  be  put  on  a  job 
is  so  great  that  such  operations  can  be 
pushed  through  very  rapidly.  If  the 
Chinese  excel  in  anything  it  is  in  their 
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Itude  for  removing  earth, 
and  hills  are  levelled 
ith  surprising  rapidity, 
ire  furnished  to  the 
tter  pattern  than  their 

take  to  them  willingly. 
}ing  to  understand  the 
of  tip-waggons  on  light 

that  the  contractors  are 
imate  at  a  lower  price 
hich  they  have  the  use 

paid  to  labourers  are 
diem,  with  rations.  The 
ksily  contented,  demand- 
lainest  of  food,  while  for 
ire  satisfied  in  winter  to 
ther  under  a  long  low 
a  solid  back  to  the  north 
everity  of  the  weather, 
lly  stops  all  such  work 
aas.  What  the  men  do 
ire  to  winter  quarters  I 
but   Chinamen   have    a 

ting  faculty,  whereby 
irom  muscular  exertion 

0  economise  considerably 
\.  In  times  of  scarcity, 
Jl  below  a  certain  range, 
>metimes  choose  not   to 

they  consider  that  they 
take  more  food  to  repair 
tt  the  work  done  would 

)ld-work  the  engineers 
ive  great  assistance  from 
vho  have  been  already 
who  in  many  instances 
energy  and  intelligence 

1  discipline.  The  most 
nen  of  the  respectable 
who  rise  and  prosper  on 

One  also  meets  along 
waifs  and  strays  of  the 
by  ports,   who  gravitate 

where,  under  practical 
iff  is  quickly  separated 
kt.  The  native  engineers 
?en  educated  in  Europe 
lave  not,  so  far,  proved 
for  though  they  have 
astered  their  theoretical 
1  could  pass  the  severest 
yet  when  left  to  them- 


selves they  are  unable  to  apply  what 
they  have  learned,  and  are  wholly 
lacking  in  originality.  They  also 
labour  under  the  common  disadvantage 
of  the  clan  system,  which  pursues  the 
Chinaman  everywhere,  with  probably 
worse  consequences  than  those  of  caste 
in  India.  Chinese  officials  never 
willingly  appoint  an  individual,  even 
to  the  meanest  post,  unless  he  is  a 
fellow-clansman  ;  and  in  the  valuable 
men  who,  irrespective  of  province,  rise 
by  foreign  selection,  the  native  officials 
see  neither  merit  nor  demerit  except 
in  so  far  as  the  individual  belongs  to 
their  own  or  to  some  other  clan. 
Hence  the  foreign  engineers  have  to 
be  guarded  in  commending  their 
deserving  native  assistants  for  fear  of 
exciting  the  jealous  attention  of  the 
Chinese  low  officials,  who,  instead  of 
promoting,  often  resort  to  Oriental 
devices  to  drive  the  meritorious  one 
from  the  service. 

It  is  the  clan  system  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  ruining  the  Chinese  navy, 
and  rendering  it  useless  for  any  pur- 
pose of  peace  or  war  except  firing 
salutes  ;  and  it  will  ruin  every  other 
public  service  in  the  country,  if  not 
stamped  out.  Li  Hung  Chang's 
drilled  troops  are  largely  drafted  from 
his  native  province  Anhui,  as  if  a 
national  army  were  not  yet  to  be 
thought  of.  To  provide  for  natives  of 
Anhui  it  has  been  resolved  to  clear  out 
all  the  Cantonese  in  this  province,  an 
enterprising  people  by  whose  energy 
and  means  the  Tongshan  collieries  were 
opened,  and  who  have  consequently 
aroused  jealousy. 

The  Chinese  officials  on  the  railway 
are  the  nominally  responsible  parties, 
and  they  are  Chinese  officials ;  a 
term  which  to  any  one  who  has  lived 
long  in  China  sums  up  nearly  all  that 
can  be  said  about  them.  The  railway 
in  all  its  parts  and  stages  is  to  them  a 
strange  and  inscrutable  thing,  whose 
mysteries  they  are  slower  to  learn  than 
their  uneducated  fellow-countrymen, 
owing  to  their  minds  being  already 
saturated  with  a  kind  of  lore  which 
has   no  points   of    contact    with   the 
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backed  up  by  the  London  agents, 
Messrs.  J.  Whittall  and  Co.,  for  the 
resolute  stand  he  has  made  against 
financial  abuses,  so  as  to  keep  the 
capital  and  the  working  expenses  of 
the  railway  down  to  the  lowest  point 
possible.  The  importance  of  this  policy 
in  a  poor  and  penurious  country  like 
China,  where  people  will  only  travel  by 
rail  to  economise  shoe-leather,  and 
where  the  first  class  carriages  are 
mostly  filled  by  free  passes,  needs  no 
argument. 

Though  the  line  now  being  con- 
structed is  actually  a  Government 
affair,  and  is  intended  for  military 
purposes,  the  Government  has  such  a 
hazy  idea  of  what  these  military 
purposes  ought  to  be  that  it  may  be 
long  ere  the  line  be  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  either  troops,  guns,  or 
stores.  There  is  at  any  rate  a 
risk  of  the  impulse  of  military 
use  expending  itself  before  its 
value  has  been  demonstrated,  in  which 
case,  or  perhaps  in  any  case,  the  fate  of 
the  railway  will  be  determined  by  its 
commercial  showing  alone.  Govern- 
ment enterprises  in  China  mean 
necessarily  large  and  ill-reckoned  ex- 
penditure ;  but  while  in  their  arsenals, 
fleets,  and  even  schools,  there  is  some 
visible  return  to  salve  the  conscience 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  prosaic  daily  work  of 
a  railway  carrying  coal,  stone,  and 
country  produce,  and  a  few  hundreds 
of  dirty  passengers,  to  furnish  a  coun- 
terpoise to  a  heavy  monthly  outlay. 
Were  such  an  outlay  to  be  faced,  there 
is  considerable  probability  that,  like 
most  other  good  things  in  China,  the 
railway  would  be  allowed  to  decay. 
In  the  interest  therefore  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  railways  in 
China,  it  is  most  essential  that  the 
first  essays  should  be  rendered  capable 
of  paying  their  way  in  the  most 
adverse  circumstances.  How  this  eco- 
nomical necessity  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  generous  expenditure  which 
would  swell  the  stores  of  the  various 
directors  is  a  problem  of  which  the 
solution  is  not  quite  obvious. 
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characteristic  observed  by  Richthofen. 
Nothing  but  the  sinuosity  of  a  Chinese 
river  like  the  Peiho  would  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  twisting  of  a 
Chinese  railway,  unless  the  projecting 
engineer  laid  very  full  stress  on  the 
cost  and  danger  of  curves.  The  result 
of  these  tactics,  however,  is  that  by 
leisurely  negotiation  with  those  fami- 
lies whose  tombs  it  was  necessary  to 
acquire,  and  by  yielding  in  cases  where 
such  was  impracticable,  the  line  will 
come  out  respectably  straight. 

In  the  purchase  of  ground  the 
officials  engaged  have  experienced  no 
real  difficulty,  owners  generally  recog- 
nising that  the  enterprise  is  really  a 
Government  affair  and  for  the  general 
good.  All  the  land  required  has  been 
so  far  obtained  at  prices  ranging  from 
£10  to  £25  per  acre. 

Approaching  Shan-hai-Kwan,  the 
line  as  originally  laid  out  skirts  the 
sea  coast  at  one  point  within  a  couple 
of  miles.  An  ingenious  foreigner, 
who  is  rather  lavish  of  gratuitous 
advice  to  the  Chinese,  suggested  that 
the  railway  would  be  exposed  to  attack 
from  sea,  which  is  doubtless  true.  But 
the  characteristically  Chinese  remedy 
insisted  on  by  Li  Hung  Chang  is  that 
the  line  be  moved  two  miles  more  in- 
land, where  it  would  be  hidden  by 
rising  ground.  This  whim  has  accord- 
ingly been  humoured  at  the  expense  of 
a  considerable  deviation  and  so  me  heavy 
rock  cuttings,  adding  about  £25,000 
to  the  cost  of  construction,  and  with 
gradients  which  will  hamper  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  railway  for  all  time. 
What  renders  the  proceeding  so  futile 
is  that,  besides  there  being  many  other 
points  accessible  to  an  enemy,  whoever 
should  think  it  worth  while  to  cut  the 
line  would  certainly  not  be  deterred 
by  a  two-mile  march  over  an  easy 
country.  But  it  has  always  been  the 
Chinese  way  to  expect  an  enemy  to 
accommodate  his  strategy  to  their 
preparations. 

A.    MiGHIE. 
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Fenestrelles,  and  Ham,   contained  no 
less  than  four  cardinals,  four  bishops, 
two  superior-generals,  one  vicar-general, 
nine  canons,  and  thirty-eight  cures  and 
vicaires.       But    though    the    Roman 
Church  may  retreat,  it  never  concedes 
one  jot   of   its   pretensions,    and   the 
Church  still  remained  a  force  to   be 
reckoned   with.        This   was    a     fact 
which  Napoleon  was  quick  to  perceive, 
and  not  even  he  could  afford  to  main- 
tain a  conflict  with  so  powerful  a  body. 
He  prudently  determined  to  patch  up 
the  quarrel,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
the   Church   his   slave  and  his   tool. 
And   to   some    extent   he    succeeded. 
He  induced  the  Pope  to  crown  him  in 
Paris,  and  by  stress  of  violence  almost 
prevailed  upon  the  old  and  enfeebled 
Pontiff    to    transfer   his   government 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  those 
of  the  Seine.     It  would  have  been  a 
brilliant  stroke  for  him  to  make  Paris 
the  centre  not  only  of  the  secular  but 
also   of  the   religious  world,   and  for 
himself  to  stand  forward  not  merely 
as  the  greatest  conqueror  of  the  age, 
but  also  as  the  patron  and  defender  of 
Christendom.      But  his  downfall  once 
more  exemplified  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes.     With  the  restoration  a  period 
not  merely  of    peace  but  of    dignity 
was   restored  to    the    Church.      The 
claims    and   pretensions    of    the    old 
regime   were    eagerly   raised   and    as 
readily  allowed.      Then  once  more  the 
wheel  of  fortune  turned,  and  with  the 
advent  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  citizen- 
king,  another  time  of  conflict  came  for 
the    Church.      The    nominee    of    the 
bourgeoisie,    the    king    had    nothing 
chivalrous  to  support  him  ;  it  was,  as 
Montalembert  said,  like  putting  up  a 
grocer  and  his  family  to  be  shot  at'. 
The  monarchy  of  July  was  in  effect 
the   rule   of   the    highly    respectable, 
money-making,    comfort-loving    bour- 
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aded in  the  plumes  of  the  old  regime. 
Much  mtjre  did  it  hate  republics  and 
democracies.  Pius  IX.,  least  of  all, 
was  likely  to  forget  the  experiences  of 
1848  and  the  short-lived  Roman  Re- 
public of  that  year.  The  doctrines  of 
Mazzini  continued  to  haunt  him  like  a 
bad  dream.  But  the  war  of  1870 
changed  all  this.  The  creation  of  the 
French  Republic  was  therefore  an  un- 
welcome event  and  promised  trouble  to 
the  Holy  See.  And  so  it  proved. 
There  was  little  for  the  Pope  to  hope 
from  France,  for  there  was  now  no 
longer  any  temporal  power  to  maintain, 
though  the  Republic  might  well  desire 
the  friendship  of  the  Church.  The 
Catholic  party  was  generally  royalist 
too,  and  its  conversion  to  republican 
views  implied  the  almost  total  aban- 
donment of  royalist  claims.  The  Re- 
public was  of  course  weak  at  first,  and 
had  to  feel  its  way.  The  Royalists  on 
their  side  were  in  a  minority,  but 
stubbornly  refused  to  abate  their  pre- 
tensions. But  as  the  Republic  grew 
in  strength,  it  hurled  the  fulness  of 
its  powers  against  the  Royalists  and 
their  Catholic  supporters.  The  Radi- 
cals were  of  course  in  the  van  of  the 
attack.  To  them  the  very  survival  of 
the  Church  was  an  insult  and  a  de- 
fiance, "a  bloated  reminiscence  of  a 
feudal  and  superstitious  age."  To  at- 
tack the  Church  was  their  career, 
their  vocation,  their  bread  of  life ;  they 
were  anti  clerical  first  and  radical 
afterwards.  And  so  arose  a  conflict 
between  the  Republic  and  the  Church, 
which  was  none  the  less  bitter  because 
it  was  thinly  veiled  under  forms  of 
legality.  The  State,  though  professedly 
neutral  in  matters  of  religion,  passed 
law  after  law  which  effectually  maimed 
the  power  of  the  Church.  The 
policy  of  the  Republic  was  avowedly 
one  of  laicisation  ;  but  to  the  sup- 
pression of  religion  there  was  no 
alternative  but  complete  irreligion. 
There  was  no  middle  course.  Religious 
associations,  such  as  the  Petites  Sceurs 
des  Pauvres  and  the  Sceurs  de  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  were  ruined  and  dis- 
persed.     Sisters  of    Mercy   were   no 
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of  as  much  excitement  over  a  salad  as 
a  constitution,  and  can  be  driven  into 
the  same  frenzy  by  a  hymn  and  a 
cockade.  This  is  what  Tennyson 
meant  when  he  spoke  of  "the  blind 
hysterics  of  the  Celt."  And  so 
it  has  been  with  the  functions 
of  the  Papacy.  It  was  Frenchmen 
who  summoned  the  Popes  to  new 
missions,  and  attempted  to  allure 
them  with  magnificent  visions.  St. 
Simon  led  the  way  by  the  publication, 
in  1825,  of  his  Nouveau  Christian- 
isme.  True  Christianity,  he  said, 
should  render  men  not  only  happy  in 
heaven  but  on  earth.  And  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope  (at  that  time  Leo 
XII.)  to  make  a  personal  intervention 
on  behalf  of  the  workers,  and  adopt 
the  part  of  the  social  reformer.  The 
Popes  had,  he  thought,  too  long  allied 
themselves  with  courts  and  kings  and 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  The  at- 
tentions of  the  Vatican  were  too  much 
confined  to  diplomatic  intrigues,  and 
the  paper  warfare  of  protocols  and 
notes.  A  much  nobler  and  grander 
sphere  of  activity  lay  open  in  the 
virgin  fields  of  democracy.  The  Pope 
as  a  social  reformer  !  the  Pope  step- 
ping into  the  arena  of  democracy, 
turning  his  back  on  principalities  and 
powers,  taking  on  himself  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  the  workers,  and  help- 
ing to  recast  the  framework  of  society  ! 
What  a  grand  idea  !  What  a  splendid 
vision  of  a  coming  millennium !  Charity 
to  the  poor  was  not  enough ;  the  pre- 
vention of  pauperism,  not  its  relief, 
should  henceforth  be  the  cause  of  the 
Church.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Leo 
XII.  was  not  the  man  to  quit  the 
well-worn  paths  of  tradition.  The  St. 
Simonian  philosophy,  a  lineal  ancestor 
of  the  religion  of  Comte,  and  the 
claims  of  democracy  found  little  favour 
in  his  sight. 

Somewhat  later  the  quixotic  Lamen- 
nais  followed  in  the  same  strain.  In 
conjunction  with  Lacordaire  and  Mont- 
alembert  he  founded  the  journal 
L'Avenir,  taking  as  his  mottoes,  "  God 
and  Liberty,"  and  •*  The  Pope  and  the 
People."      This    organ   he   made   the 
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d  all.  From  that  day 
long  reign  Pius  IX. 
jracy  with  fear  and 
it  was  not  until  1878 
)n  of  the  function  of 
I  social  reformer  was 
d  by  no  less  d.  person 
banker,  Isaac  Pereire, 
'iuestion  Eeligieuse.  In 
endeavoured   to   show 

was  the  only  organi- 
y  strong  to  undertake 
I ;  but  no  immediate 
f  and  Leo.  XIII.,  like 

was  deaf  to  the  call, 
lly   and    socially    the 
French  Republic  were 
Republicanism    and 

in  bad  repute  at  the 
record  was  not  im- 
[lough  they  sometimes 
o  the  Pope,  they  could 
th  clean  hands.  So 
3d  until  1890,  when  a 
ige  took  place.     Then 

a  step  almost  unpre- 
innals  of  the  Papacy  ; 
fway  to  the  Republic 
racy  the  kiss  of  peace. 

he  issued  his  famous 
Conditione  Opificum. 
arched     rapidly,    and 

advanced  with  leaps 
The  Catholic  Church, 
lasticity,  was  equal  to 
bere  Cardinal  Manning 
id    Cardinal    Gibbons 

the  way,  Leo  XIII. 
low.     In  a  democratic 


age  he  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  he 
must  march  with  the  times  or  be  use- 
lessly stranded.     He  saw  that  he  might 
be  either  Caesar  or    nothing,   and  he 
naturally  chose  the  former  alternative. 
There  had  been  learned  popes,  literary 
popes,  warrior  popes,  and   statesmen 
popes,  but  a  democratic  pope  was  new 
to  the  world.    The  Encyclical  on  labour 
was  much  more  than  a  mere  academic 
effusion.     It  was  a  significant  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Papacy.     Though 
addressed  to  Catholics  throughout  the 
world,  it  produced  a  greater  sensation 
in  France  than  elsewhere,  and  an  effect 
that  it  is  not  easy  for  Englishmen  to 
realise.     In  the  first  place  it  raised 
some  delicate  questions  that   greatly 
exercised  the  earnest  minds  of  French 
Catholics.     Rome  had  spoken  ;  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  doubt  to  what  extent, 
if  at  all,  the  economic  questions  raised 
in  the  Encyclical  might  be  freely  dis- 
cussed.    The  late  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
declared  in  a  pastoral  letter  that  its 
teaching    demanded    the    entire    sub- 
mission of  all  Catholics.     No  doubt; 
but  that  involved  the  assumption  that 
there  could  be  no  dispute  as  to  what 
that  teaching  was.     It  could  not  be 
categorically  stated.      Through  mere 
infirmity   of    language,   it   might   be 
differently    interpreted    by    different 
minds.      Did  this  concede   liberty  of 
discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of    its 
words?      Its  moral  teaching  (and  it 
was  largely  a  code  of  social  morality) 
must  be  accepted  as  falling  within  the 
sphere  of  infallibility.     But  could  its 
purely  economic   teaching   be   so   re- 
garded also?     Could   the   dogmas   of 
religion  be  permitted  to  trespass  on 
the  fields  of  economic  science  1     It  was 
a  nice  question.     For  example,  at  the 
Catholic  Congress  at  Malines  it  was 
hotly    discussed   whether   a   Catholic 
might  be  rightly  a  Socialist  or  not. 
How  far  again  could  a  Catholic  rightly 
hold   the   doctrine    of    laissez    faire'i 
This  phrase,  the  happy  creation  of  the 
economist   Gournay,    at    first  merely 
symbolised     a    protest     against    the 
shackles  and  impediments  which   en- 
chained  society  in    the    old    regime- 
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le  too  often  an  easy 
cy  of  absolute  negation, 
HQ.axim  for  masterly  in- 
Lch  a  doctrine  was  not 
Uatholics,  bow  far  could 
Q  of  tbe  State  be  al- 
y  by  a  State  sucb  as 
lublic  bad  proved  itself 
y  professedly  colourless 
isolutely  hostile  to  tbe 
h?  Tbese  were  some 
les  raised  wbicb  made 

a   message   rather  of 

peace.  Next,  its  ap- 
staggering  blow  to  the 
They  had  always 
se  of  the  poor  and  the 
sir  peculiar  province ; 
)he  Encyclical  was  no- 
r  less  than  a  shame- 
II  their  own  preserves, 
to  the  Church  was  in- 
and  the  clergy  on  their 
sd  to  action.  Hitherto 
c  from  purely  social  and 
3sions ;  but  now,  with 
3ehind  them,  they  felt 

break  new  ground, 
^ith  a  pardonable  rash- 
mverting  their  pulpits 
tl  chairs  for  economic 
!t  was  a  course  of  action 
e  been  right,  but  was 
t.  The  extreme  Radicals 
)rtunity,  and  several 
ly  those  of  St.  Merry 
were,  at  their  instiga- 

scenes  of  disgraceful 
s  were  broken  and  the 
erupted.  At  Nancy 
inaz  dwelt  in  his  ser- 
dition  of  the  working 
occasion  was  seized  for 
rbance.  At  Beauvais 
le  innocuous  theme  of 
nee  was  greeted  with 
Che  clergy  had  indeed 
V  complaint ;  but  the 

the  day,  too  weak, 
to  offend  the  Eadi- 
l  the  blame  on  the 
'eatened  to  close  the 
scenes  occurred  again. 
)  more  an  anti-clerical 


triumph    of    at    least    a    temporary 
kind. 

Such  was  the  position  of  a£Eairs 
when  a  most  unfortunate  incident 
happened,  unimportant  in  itself,  but 
productive  of  very  serious  conse- 
quences. A  number  of  French  pil- 
grims in  Rome  visited  the  Pantheon, 
and  in  the  visitors'  book  wrote  words 
which  were  construed  as  insulting  to 
the  memory  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  the 
first  King  of  Italy.  So  true  is  it  that 
chance  plays  the  chief  part  in  the 
destinies  of  nations.  The  embit- 
tered relations  at  that  time  exist- 
ing between  Italy  and  France  gave 
a  factitious  importance  to  a  foolish 
freak,  and  something  like  a  riot  was 
produced  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  Re- 
presentations were  of  course  made  by 
the  Quirinal  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and 
M.  Falli6res,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Worship,  in  consequence  requested  the 
bishops  to  abstain  for  the  future  from 
going  to  Rome  without  permission. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of 
the  conflict  between  Church  and  State, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  was  it  marked  with 
greater  violence.  The  Archbishop  of 
Aix  wrote  to  M.  Falli^res  to  announce 
his  intention  to  refuse  to  obey  him, 
and  strongly  condemned  his  interfer- 
ence with  the  liberties  of  the  Church. 
Such  rebellious  conduct  was  more  than 
the  civil  power  could  be  expected  to 
endure,  and  all  France  was  scandalised 
by  the  sight  of  an  archbishop  stand- 
ing in  a  criminal  dock  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  He  was  fined  in  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  francs;  and  the  fer- 
ment of  the  nation  may  be  gauged  by 
the  subscription  made  for  him  at  the 
call  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Figaro.  At 
once  the  floodgates  of  strife  were 
opened,  and  the  actions  of  the  clergy 
subjected  to  a  critical  and  jealous  scru- 
tiny. The  Bishop  of  Mende  issued  a 
pastoral  letter  to  the  clergy  and  the 
faithful  of  his  diocese  on  the  ap- 
proaching municipal  elections,  and 
expressed  his  approval  of  an  anonym- 
ous pamphlet  on  neutral  schools.  On 
April  26th,  1892,  his  conduct  was 
declared  by  the  Council  of  State  an 
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wers,  and  the  payment 
IS  promptly  suspended. 
L  the  Archbishop  of 
is  four  suffragans  were 
ancil  deprived  of  their 
istoral  letter  drawn  up 

declared  an  abuse,  and 
inaz,  Bishop  of  Nancy, 
lar  fate.  On  June  1st 
I  of  Aix  was  similarly 

within  six  weeks  two 
I  six  bishops  were  con- 
ise  of  their  powers  to 
nalty  of  suspension  of 
ras  a  state  of  things 
mt,  and  was  hailed  by 
th  joyful  acclamations, 
men  had  before  been 
[it  their  condemnation 
btle  notice.     But  when 

the  mitre  were  almost 
Lsly  subjected  to  sus- 
ds  was  evidently  at 
f^idespread  excitement 
Dduced.  The  Radicals 
3  a  brilliant  stroke, 
t  of  prelates  had  never 
aessed.  The  Catholics 
^ere  up  in  arms,  and 

bishops  as  best  they 
ry  legality  of  the  pro- 
a,lled  in  question,  and 
rs  ransacked  the  ar- 
dents  on  the  case.  The 
uld  only  defend  the 
he  flimsy  plea  that  they 
)  gouvernement,  that 
T  arbitrary  proceedings 
I  to  derive  their  sanc- 
dll  of  the  majority  of 

elected  the  Chamber. 
as  a  policy  of  numbers 
» ;  and  it  was  conclu- 
lat  suspension  of  sala- 
dshment  which  might 
es  be  legally  inflicted, 
grounds  which  in  the 
ght  prelates  were  ad- 
.  Such  violent  wrench- 
may  be  taken  as  a 
bitterness  of  the  strife, 
nt  produced  by  these 
had  barely  subsided, 
us  decree  was  launched 


from  the  Vatican.  This  was  no  less  than 
a  command  to  the  Catholics  of  France 
to   give    in    their    adherence    to  the 
Republic.     It   burst   like  a  bomb   in 
the  ranks    of  the  Royalists,  and  wa& 
indeed  pregnant  with  important  results, 
not   merely   for   France,  but  for  the 
world.    Coming  close  as  it  did  after  the 
Encyclical,  it  emphasised  the  lengths  to 
which  the  Pope  had  advanced.    He  had 
already  showed  democratic  sympathies  ; 
now  he  proclaimed  himself  the  friend 
of  Republicans  also.      It  was  a  depart- 
ure from  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
Holy  See  enough  to  make  Gregory  XYI. 
and  Pius  IX.  turn  in  their  graves.     It 
was  putting  in  practice  a  right  always 
maintained,    but  slenderly    exercised^ 
and  sometimes,  indeed,  under  pressure 
disowned,  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican 
to  interfere  with  the  domestic  affairs 
of  a  foreign  State.     To  the  Catholics 
it   was  of   course  a  staggering   blow. 
Sworn  foes  to  the  Republic,  which  had 
shown  them   little  mercy,  and  which 
they  had  spent  their  lives  in  opposing^ 
they  found  themselves  suddenly  com- 
manded to  espouse  it.     It  was  a  dis- 
tracting dilemma  that  was  put  before 
them ;  they  must  either  sacrifice  the 
convictions    of   a   lifetime,    or  refuse 
obedience  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ.      It 
was   a   time  that   tried    men's  souls^ 
What  were  the  motives  of  the  Pope  to 
this  day  remains   doubtful.      W^s  it 
with   the  object   of  buying  from  the 
Republic     less      stringent     measures 
towards  the   prelates  and   pastors  of 
France  1     It  is  more  probable  that  he 
was  pursuing  the  phantom  of  the  tem- 
poral power,  "  that  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision  "  that  bids  fair  to  lure  him  to 
destruction.     The  acknowledgment  of 
the  French  Republic  would,  he  must 
have  argued,encourage  the  Republicans 
of   Italy,  and   secure   him  invaluable 
assistance  if  the  Triple  Alliance,  the 
present  barrier  to  his    hopes,  should 
become  involved  in  war.       But  what- 
ever the  motive,  the  fact  remains.     It 
shattered  the  Royalists  to  pieces.  And 
the  blow  was  the  heavier,  because  they 
had  lately  been  making  more  strenuous- 
efforts    than   ever  to  propagate  their 
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themselves  more  in 
iople.  Pamphlets  and 
L  disseminated  broad- 
's mounted  platforms 
ad  every  village.  M. 
ling  representative  of 
iris,  had  resigned  his 
i  been  replaced  by  the 
Qville,  a  man  who 
)  with  more  than  usual 
ous  section  had  formed 
on,  the  Union  de  la 
ie,under  the  patronage 
Mun  and  other  promi- 
vith  the  express  object 
ihe  Republican  senti- 
ad  been  openly  ex- 
iminent  churchmen  as 
de  and  the  Bishop  of 

Cardinal,  indeed,  an 
bman  of  the  militant 
)\j  in  this,  as  in  other 
sed  a  paramount  in- 
mind  of  the  Pope.  The 
alists  was  undoubtedly 
not  to  be  wondered  at 
have  been  found  re- 
d  that  such  was  the 
id  question  by  the  fact 
[uite  lately  addressed 
Orleans,  the  Pope  has 
ssed  his  displeasure 
lesitated  to  obey  him. 
lew  policy  of  the  Pope 
ects  which  were  prob- 
;,  to  say  the  least  of 
ible.  The  moral  teach- 
;lical  on  labour  may 
I  seed ;  but  its  maxims 
ain  mere  counsels  of 
3re  the  Sermon  on  the 
d,  a  Papal  encyclical 
to  succeed.  Its  first 
die  anew  the  fires  of 
)eginning  to  smoulder, 
•e  goaded  to  fury,  and 

forth  to  denounce 
persecute  the  Church, 
laimers  and  blatant 
B  the  most  of  every 
ng.  In  the  face  of 
cyclical    was,  to   use 

words,  "as  preach- 
to    a     kettle-drum.*' 


Again  the  Pope  commended  to  the 
working- classes  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion, especially  as  worked  out  in  what 
are  known  in  France  as  societis  de 
patronage  and  syndicats  mixtes.  But 
the  associative  spirit  in  France  needs 
restraint  rather  than  encouragement. 
The  trade-union  in  France  is  a 
thing  of  very  recent  growth.  The 
Revolution  destroyed  all  guilds  and 
corporate  bodies.  Individualism  was 
almost  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  as  a 
jealous  one  too,  who  would  brook  no- 
competitor.  By  a  law  of  1791  all 
associations  for  an  alleged  common 
interest  were  actually  forbidden  ;  and 
this  may  perhaps  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  French  have  shown  mucL 
more  disposition  to  rely  on  State  sup- 
port than  the  English,  and  less  power 
of  private  initiative.  At  all  events^ 
the  law  of  1791  remained  in  force  until 
Napoleon  III.  and  his  minister  Emile 
Ollivier  got  it  repealed.  But  even  they 
were  taunted  with  Socialism,  and  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  for  recommending  the 
creation  of  trade-unions,  was  deemed 
little  better  than  an  amiable  dreamer. 
Once  introduced  however  they  grew  ra- 
pidly, and,  as  we  might  expect  in  France,, 
soon  became  powerful,  and  even  dan- 
gerous bodies.  Nowhere  is  their  tyranny 
more  supreme ;  nowhere  are  they  able 
to  obtain  such  support  from  the  State. 
The  recent  strike  of  the  miners  of 
Carmaux  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
Premier  himself,  M.  Loubet,  was 
forced  to  arbitrate,  and  his  award  was 
so  favourable  to  the  men  as  to  include 
the  liberation  and  reinstalment  of 
riotors  convicted  under  the  ordinary  law. 
The  Encyclical  in  France  was  probably 
powerless  for  good,  if  not  actually  mis- 
chievous. It  gave  encouragement  where 
none  was  needed ;  and  theSocialistparty,. 
who  make  their  allies  wherever  they 
can  get  them,  with  a  frank  cynicism 
avowed  their  intention  to  make  the 
Pope  their  tool,  if  they  could,  and  to 
twist  the  Encyclical  to  their  own 
purpose. 

The  command  to  the  faithful  to- 
adhere  to  the  Republic  stands  on  a 
somewhat  different  footing.      That  it 
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art-burning  is  at  least 
it  will  cause  the  Re- 
a  milder  policy  towards 

bring  the  restoration 

power  one  inch  within 
•actical  politics,  is  not 
It  was  a  great  triumph 
e  Republic,  which  is 
psing  all  its  foes.  One 
TQ  fallen.  The  death  of 
erial  gave  the  last  blow 
►nic  legend  :  Boulanger 
idly  fell ;  and  then  the 
commanded  to  adhere. 
Y  moment  the  Republic 
danger.  It  is  but  a  thin 
rays  seems  to  separate 
revolution,  and  that 
i  then  shows  ominous 
jking.  The  extreme 
jialist  party  have  been 
Eirkably  active.  M. 
e  leader  of  the  former, 
lants  have  openly  bid 
of  the  latter,  and  have 
e  part  in  backing  the 
ands  of  the  miners  at 
)  Government  on  their 
n  deplorable  weakness. 
)uline,  the  ringleader  of 
rmies,  and  made  many 
he  strikers  at  Carmaux. 
ks  waved  and  the  Car- 

in  open  day  without 
A.t  Roubaix  a  Socialist 
cted  maire  d'arrondisse- 
tiead  of  the  government 
le  horrible  explosions 
^^ry  and   the  Rue  des 

have  moreover  pro- 
pread  feeling  of  dismay 
These  outrages  shatter 
alls  and  ceilings,  but 
,nd  ministries  also.     A 


few  more  of  them  may  shatter  the 
Republic  itself.  The  peasantry  and 
bourgeoisie  are  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful class,  and  are  fearful  for  their 
small  properties  ;  if  once  thoroughly 
alarmed,  they  might,  if  a  capable  can- 
didate appeared,  upset  the  Republic 
which  has  failed  to  protect  them,  and 
which  many  of  them  rather  tolerate 
than  love.  The  amazing  rise  of 
General  Boulanger  showed  conclusive- 
ly how  little  the  Republic  is  rooted 
in  the  affection  of  the  people.  But 
as  Thiers  said,  it  is  the  form  of 
government  that  divides  Frenchmen 
least,  and  that  is  why  it  stands  so  long. 
The  French  are  very  suspicious  of  their 
rulers,  and  such  events  as  the  scandals 
about  the  decorations  and  the  Panama 
Canal  produce  a  sense  of  impatient  dis- 
gust. The  peasantry  have  before  now 
said,  "There  must  be  a  master,"  and 
they  may  say  it  again.  They  would 
prefer  a  Dictator  to  a  venal  Republic. 
Even  now  the  hour  has  almost  struck, 
but  the  man  apparently  is  not  forth- 
coming. The  fall  of  the  Republic 
cannot  be  called  a  probable  event,  but 
in  France  the  improbable  frequently 
happens.  It  would  be  a  singular  com- 
ment on  the  Pope's  latest  policy.  It 
would  perfectly  demonstrate,  as  no- 
thing else  could,  the  absolute  futility 
of  his  interference  in  secular  matters ; 
and  it  would  teach  more  plainly  than 
ever  the  lesson  that  the  functions  of 
the  Papacy  lie  wholly  within  the 
spiritual  world ;  and  that  outside  that 
world  the  voice  of  the  Vatican  may  be 
as  vain  as  the  sound  of  the  wind  in 
the  tree -tops. 

C.  B.  Roylance-Kent. 
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I. 

bh  old  soldiers,  as  the 
Station,  which  they 
I  built  for  the  use  of 
70  miles  away  across 
I  they  had  been  ap- 
uest  of  the  command- 
begun  to  fall  before 
but  the  thermometer 
•ee  which  was  most 
Den  who  possessed  a 
I  fuel,  and  an  uncer- 
getting  more.  There 
i,  and  the  telegraph- 
the  station-master, 
lowed  their  nightly 
d  a  snow  could  not 
ival  of  the  morning 
1  of  serious  import- 
3  the  Company  pro- 
ler  posts  from  week 
over-liberally),  and 
i  were  due.  To  which 
tion-master,  being  a 
longer  experience  in 
srhaps  consequently 
simistic  views,  had 
e  was  not  clever  at 
ams. 

aph  operator's  name 
but  the  North-West 
r  polysyllables)  Val 
;lept  lightly  from  the 
;  at  any  call  of  his 
it  that  seemed  blown 
imself  was  shaking 
lilding,  the  ill-fitting 
btling,  and  the  brisk 
le  ashes  of  a  burnt- 
le  open  damper  of  the 
a  match  to  discover 
uld  be  until  dawn, 
ust  shown  him  that 
'clock,  when  a  crash, 
:actly  over  his  head. 


caused  him  instinctively  to  dodge 
among  his  pillows.  There  was  no 
plaster  to  be  scattered  in  that  pine- 
ceiled  room,  and,  when  the  clatter 
was  presently  merged  in  the  roar  of 
the  wind,  he  decided  that  the  roof  was 
still  safe  though  the  chimney  must 
have  fallen. 

He  knocked  on  the  partition  be- 
tween his  bed  and  that  of  the  station- 
master.  "  Brown  !  Are  you  asleep  ?  '* 
he  cried. 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  if  Tm  dead  ?  " 
"  This  is  a  blizzard,  I  guess." 
"  You  are  a  clever  guesser  ! " 
Val   laughed.     In  spite  of   having 
lost  a  leg  in  his  first  Indian  campaign, 
and  of   the  suffering  and   change  of 
career  the  loss   had  entailed,  he  still 
possessed  a  light  heart  and  a  rather 
heedless  humour,  the  gift  of  his  youth 
and  his  Irish  blood.     "  I  bet  I  have  a 
holiday  ! "  he  called  presently,  as  the 
house  shivered  in  another  fierce  em- 
brace of  the  storm.      "  The  telegraph- 
poles   will  be  down  if    this  lasts  all 
day ! " 

**A11  day!"  echoed  the  other 
gloomily.  **  I'm  not  worrying  about 
telegraph-poles,  but  about  how  long 
the  next  train  will  be  blocked.  There 
ain't  nothing  to  eat  in  this  shebang 
except  a  can  of  corned  beef,  half  a 
loaf  of  bread,  and  part  of  a  box  of 
crackers  I " 

Val  began  to  whistle,  until  realiz- 
ing that  to  be  an  ineffectual  method 
of  expressing  disagreeeable  surprise 
amid  such  superior  efforts  from  the 
wind,  he  shouted  cheerfully,  **  We 
shall  have  less  time  to  be  hungry  the 
more  we  sleep ! "  and,  drawing  the 
blankets  over  his  ears,  he  applied 
himself  to  seeking  his  remedy  with 
an  assiduity  which  promptly  earned 
its  reward. 

The  tardy  daylight  was  creeping  in 
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many  chinks  of  the 
he  awoke.  If  he  had 
)a,  he  would  have  com- 
Dsphere  of  sound  with 
urrounded  to  a  gale  in 
but  he  possessed  no 
[nparison  in  his  experi- 
^h  he  had  known  some- 
irds  during  a  previous 
Qtana,  he  had  at  that 
Fed  and  walled  within 
Fences  of  Fort  Fletcher, 
irent  construction  from 
ity  which  was  his  pros- 
ed as  he  was  lifting  the 
reparatory  to  unbarring 
"  Hold  on  !  '*  he  cried, 
to  let  the  damned  thing 

ean  the  blizzard  1 "  Val 
less  with  even  his  half 
uggle. 

)  balmy  breeze  that  has 
<rith  your  curls  !  '*  the 
i  with  a  grim  grin,  as 
le  snow  out  of  his  eyes 
trackers  and  whisky  for 
n  you  have  put  on  your 
3S,"  he  added  as  he  re- 
iving room.  **  I  daren't 
en  enough  for  a  cup  of 
be  top  of  the  chimney 


IJ. 

at   long   day   the    men 

in  the  little  room  whose 

was   only   relieved   by 

amp  beside  which  they 

cold   fingers.      During 

they    had  burned   two 

1   three   o'clock    struck, 

L  increase  than  an  abate- 

storm.    Brown    extin- 

sked  Val. 

)w  down  in  our  supply, 

rather  have  little  light 

[n  this  Bedlam." 

ink  it  will  blow   much 

n  some  of  its  kin  that 


have  howled  and  hooted  for  near  upon 
a  week." 

Val  grasped  his  crutch  and  strode 
to  the  door,  but  the  other  interposed 
his  burly  figure,  with  unwonted  agil- 
ity. 

"  Come,  come,  lad  !  This  is  too  early 
in  the  business  to  lose  your  wits  !  *' 
he  exclaimed  with  a  grip  that  was  like 
a  kindly  vice. 

Fletcher  is  only  two  miles " 

"  Which  means  too  far  I "  Brown 
interrupted,  punning  *  with  a  cheery 
atrocity  that  deserved  respect  in  the 
circumstances.  "  Too  far  for  my  pair 
of  legs,  and  all  the  arithmetic  beyond 
your  one.  See  here,  youngster,  we 
will  have  a  game  of  cards  and, — and 
it  ain't  against  my  conscience  to  play 
for  quarters,  if  that  will  keep  your 
spirits  up  ! " 

The  concession  meant  much  from 
this  old  "  blue  light,"  under  whose 
rule,  as  corporal  in  barracks  and 
as  master  in  the  station,  cards^ 
except  for  the  "rigour  of  the  game," 
were  forbidden  as  a  snare  of  Satan  ; 
but  it  was  one  which  Val,  feeling  both 
his  endurance  and  his  magnanimity 
appealed  to,  would  not  accept.  They 
compromised  presently  upon  a  harm- 
less rubber  of  whist  with  double  dum- 
mies, which  agreeably  diversified 
such  reading  as  was  possible  in  a 
library  that  consisted  of  Brown's 
bible,  a  volume  on  company-drill, 
and  Val's  well-thumbed  telegraphic 
manual. 

"  Chaps  have  been  frozen  stiff  be- 
tween their  house  and  their  barn  when 
they  have  gone  to  tend  their  cattle 
in  just  such  a  maze  of  snow  as  this," 
the  elder  man  said  after  a  time,  while 
he  shuffled  for  a  new  deal.  "No- 
thing but  prairie  creatures  can  live 
in  a  blizzard ;  and,  when  the  Lord 
withdraws  the  scourge  from  us,  there 
will  be  many  a  poor  beast  of  a  buffalo 
and  prairie-dog What's  that  1 " 

That  was  a  new  sound,  distinct  amid 
the  shrieks  of  the  storm  and  the 
cracking  of  the  house-timbers  from 
intense  cold.  It  was  a  low  cry,  very 
near   to  have  reached  them  through 
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sound,  a  cry  which 
astinctively  was  not 
)rm-driven  animal, 
right,  forgetting  his 
I  dropped  helplessly 
irriedly  carried  the 
jgraph-office,  whence 
light  fell  across  the 
wrhere  the  onslaught 
ih  would  follow  the 
oor,  might  possibly 
,  ^*Now,  Val,"  he 
)ehind  the  door,  and 
en  I  undo  the  bolts  ; 
cky,   it    will  not  be 

iges.     Ah ! " 

>d  from  his  hold  with 
just  failed  to  upset 
alar  frame  was  well 
wn  fell  on  his  knees 
ige  to  the  majesty  of 
rhich  rushed  upon 
ore  it  the  body  of  a 
forward  beyond  the 
motionless. 
■y  Val's  side,  and  the 
J  two  stood  panting, 

against  the  closed 
the  prostrate  figure, 
md,  kneeling,  turned 
3rs  and  head  to  look 
)hlike  face  He  had 
at  Indian  fight  which 
^n  life,  but  death  had 

him  with  the  com- 
image  now  stirred  in 
is  dead  !  "  he  gasped, 
the  other  answered, 

clenched,  icy  hands, 
oungster,  you  and  I 
ter  off  that  you  need 
e  pitiful.'*  But  he 
mough  himself,  in 
hness,  as,  finding  no 
30  open  the  fur  coat 
3nts.  "  Bring  the 
ittered  presently,  as 
d   the  faint    beating 

he    was     searching. 

He's  alive,  and  we 

;  Blizzard  have  him 

a.  long   half  hour  of 
and  many  a  lamen- 


tation on  the  absence  of  fire,  hot 
flannels,  and  nearly  all  the  necessaries 
for  resuscitation,  that  the  stranger 
stirred,  sighed,  and  opened  his  eyes. 
Very  big  and  black  and  bewildered 
they  stared  up  out  of  his  white  face ; 
and  the  first  gleam  that  came  into 
them  was  not  of  thankfulness  but  of 
defiance,  as  one  shaking  hand  fumbled 
at  his  belt. 

"  I've  taken  them  away,"  Brown 
answered  that  look  and  gesture  with 
a  grin  of  mingled  pity  and  amusement. 
"  You  will  not  want  your  pistols  with 
us,  my  poor  chap,  though  you  will  need 
pretty  near  everything  else,  if  this 
blizzard  don't  better  soon  !  " 

"  The  blizzard  % "  the  stranger  whis- 
pered, while  his  eyes  grew  wistful. 
**  I  tried  to  reach  a  light.  You  saved 
me?" 

**  Don't  you  be  too  thankful  yet  1 
We  may  all  three  be  as  bad,  or  worse, 
before  we  can  talk  about  safety," 
Brown  answered  grimly.  "But  we 
will  do  the  best  we  can  for  you,  even 
to  another  drink  of  whisky,  though 
there  is  mighty  little  left.  Then  you 
can  tell  us  your  story." 

"  My  story  ! "  the  other  repeated 
with  a  queer  twist  of  his  pale  lips; 
and  when  they  had  half  carried,  half 
propelled  him,  as  far  as  the  only  easy 
chair  in  the  place,  he  began  not  to 
relate  but  to  question. 

Men  in  so  threatening  a  predicament 
as  his  hosts  are  willing  enough  to 
expatiate  upon  its  details,  and  they 
put  the  situation  very  vividly  before 
him  without  pressing  for  the  history 
of  his  adventures.  It  was  some  subtle 
change  of  expression  in  his  dark  eyes, 
as  Val,  who  had  been  the  chief  talker, 
ceased  speaking,  which  caused  Brown 
to  say  with  a  laugh  that  was  not 
merry  :  **  You  don't  think  you  have 
quite  so  much  to  be  grateful  for  as 
you  did  a  while  ago  ? " 

"That  you  are  willing  to  make 
privation  more  entire,  and  to  bring 
starvation  nearer  for  my  sake,  does 
not  appear  to  me  a  reason  for  ingrati- 
tude," the  stranger  answered  with  a 
smile,   which,    swiftly    as   it   passed, 
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earts  of  the  others  as  it 
I  very  briefly  he  told 
had  started  on  horseback 
ranch  (which  he  did  not 
fore  the  snow  had  begun 
previous  night,  and  that 
id  rose  he  had  been  no 
L  the  station  than  the 
^ay  culvert  some  two 
Is   away.      This    culvert 

to  the  direct  sweep  of 
d  for  several  hours  had 
•able  shelter  for  himself 
;  but  at  length  the  ani- 
t  with  cold  and  hunger, 
d  by  the  increasing  up- 
aped  from  his  hold  and 
OSS  the  prairie.  For  a 
s  longer  he  had  remained, 
g  that  this  refuge  was 
special  danger  from  the 
of  snow  drifted  into  it 
I  in  the  wind,  he  had 
tumbled  out  upon  the 
nd  only  after  wanderings 

endless  to  his  failing 
be  made  his  way  to  those 

through  some  shifting 
izzard,  he  saw  flash  from 

chinks  of  the  closed 
e  station,  of  whose  near 
i  he  had  been  ignorant, 
le  did  not  tell  his  hosts, 
«k  him,  as  they  watched 
curiosity  which  the 
f  his  story  had  by  no 
i.  He  shut  his  eyes  as 
making,  and  lay  back  in 
air  with  his  dark  brows 
er  in  a  frown  of  pain, 
a  gentleman  they  both 

an  instinctive  glance 
mder    though    muscular 

own  stalwart  flsts ;  and 
rho  had  failed  to  And  in 

fortune  he  had  come 
k,  they  decided  with 
unanimity,  as  they  con- 
vell-cut   though   shabby 

their    own    rough  and- 

nd  mysteries,  however, 
Qough  in  Montana,  and 
f  of  the  prairie  is  as  un- 


questioning as  that  of  the  desert. 
Brown  rose,  brought  the  solitary  can 
of  corned,  beef  and  the  last  half  loaf 
from  the  cupboard,  and,  having  di- 
vided three  rigidly  equal  portions,  he 
carefully  put  away  the  remainder,  and 
announced  supper.  With  the  quies- 
cence of  utter  exhaustion  their  guest 
accepted  his  share  of  the  scanty  meal, 
and  allowed  Brown  to  help  him  to  bed 
in  his  own  room. 

"Just  dead  beat!''  Val  ex- 
claimed  as  his  friend  rejoined  him. 
"  Lucky  that  he  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  chinks  in  these  shutters, — won- 
derfully lucky  through  such  a  mist  of 
snow  1  " 

"  Not  much  luck  for  us,'*  Brown 
replied  gloomily. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  think  him  % " 

"That  don't  concern  us  while  he 
is  frozen  and  famished.  What  doea 
concern  you  and  me  is,  that  slim 
rations  for  two  of  us,  if  this  blizzard 
lasts  forty -eight  hours,  means  starva- 
tion for  three  of  us  inside  of  thirty- 
six  ! " 

There  was  silence, — such  silence  as 
made  the  howling  tempest  outside 
sound  to  Yal's  thrilling  ears  like  the 
clamour  of  wolves  eager  for  their  prey* 
He  was  hungry,  he  was  cold,  he  was 
tired  )  for  an  instant  he  turned  sick  as 
he  confronted  that  dark  figure  at- 
which  earth's  boldest  eyes  cannot  look 
undismayed ;  but  youth  refuses  to  re- 
cognise despair,  even  when  face  to- 
face  with  it.  He  held  out  his 
hand  to  Brown  with  a  laugh  that  was 
almost  natural.  **  You  old  Job's  com- 
forter !  "  he  cried  as  they  clasped  each 
other's  chill  fingers.  "  Such  a  hurri- 
cane as  this  cannot  last  much  longer. 
You  go  to  bed  for  two  or  three 
hours,  then  I'll  take  my  turn,  and 
by  breakfast-time  there  will  be 
such  a  jolly  sun  shining  that  we  can 
eat  the  whole  of  our  supplies  at  one 
meal  !  " 

"Without  feeling  overfed,  any- 
how," Brown  grumbled ;  but  he 
agreed  to  the  plan,  and  between 
watching  and  sleeping  they  got  through. 
the'  night. 
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III. 

roke  with  less  snow 
a  wind  as  high  and 
than  it  had  been 
as  twenty-four  hours, 
hecy  of  further  snow 
)w,  leaden  clouds  at 
took  cautious  peeps 
)en  shutter.  To  at- 
3  frozen  and  drifting 
8  between  them  and 
lained  a  more  obvious 
ir  than  to  wait  where 

scantier  than  last 
'^as  quickly  disposed 
B  two  who  were  at 
iselves  such  occupa- 
d  find  in  some  small 
'heir  guest  had  man- 
dress  without  help, 
Bstly,  though  silently, 
y  from  yesterday's 
B  bitter  frostiness  of 
.  When  the  others 
rd-playing  he  rather 
join  in  it,  and  con- 
le  big  chair,  wrapped 
',  either  sleeping  or 
r  so. 

igry  hours  passed, 
and  hungrier  as  the 
Ing  of  the  storm 
esh  accession  of  vio- 
;  had  struck  six  when 
out  the  last  of  the 
a  few  biscuits,  and 
jure  in  the  chair  to 

gry,"  was  the  reply 
lifting  of  the  heavy 

fcre,"  BroT^n  answered 
3uld  do  his  duty  un- 
the  grace  to  conceal 
3  not  in  him.  "  The 
)  this  morning  ain't 
'  any  man ;  let  alone 
aaished  before  1  " 
ood  have  you  in  the 
*anger  asked,  sitting 
king  with  imperious 
)ld  soldier. 


*'  As  much  again  for  breakfast." 

"  After  that  ?  " 

"  ISTot  a  crumb.  The  Company  pro- 
visions us  by  the  week,  and  the  week 
was  out  yesterday.' 

Their  guest  rose  to  his  feet  and  but- 
toned his  fur  coat,  while  the  others 
watched  him  silently ;  then  he  lifted 
his  cap  from  the  dresser.  "  You  have 
fed  me  and  rested  me,  and  I  thank  you," 
he  said  gravely.  "  But  T  cannot  permit- 
you  to  share  your  last  crust  with  me." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it  ?  "  Brown  interrupted,  folding  hi& 
arms  on  the  table  beside  the  untasted 
supper  ;  sturdy  frontiersman  as  he  was^ 
he  trembled  visibly. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  if  my  luck  ii> 
finding  shelter  will  be  as  good  to-night 
as  it  was  last  night, — and  at  less  cost 
to  my  hosts  1 "  he  said  smiling  as  he- 
turned  toward  the  door. 

But  Val,  crutch  and  all,  sprang  before- 
him,  dashing  the  cap  from  his  grasp. 
"Do  you  take  us  for  murderers  1" 
he  cried.  **  You,  who  are  so  weak  that 
you  can  scarcely  stand,  how  far  do  you 
think  you  could  get  out  there?  Sit 
down  again,  and  if  death  is  coming  ta 
us,  let  us  meet  it  with  clear  con- 
sciences." With  which  he  himself 
sank  on  the  nearest  chair  and  broke- 
into  sudden  sobs 

"And  my  conscience  ?  "  murmured? 
the  stranger,  his  glance  lingering  half 
wistfully,  half  doubtfully  upon  Val's 
bowed  figure.  Then  a  curious  light 
flashed  into  his  eyes.  "  See  here  ! "  he 
exclaimed  with  a  thrill  in  his  voice 
that  was  not  altogether  emotion,  nor 
yet  entirely  a  sneer.  "  If  your  sense 
of  duty  will  not  permit  you  to  send  me 
away,  and  mine  will  not  allow  me  to- 
remain,  there  is  yet  no  need  for  heroics. 
Fair  play  can  settle  the  matter.  We 
will  draw  lots." 

Val  lifted  his  head,  Brown  rose  to- 
his  feet,  their  guest  confronted  them, — 
those  brilliant  eyes  of  his  questioning- 
their  souls. 

"  This  blizzard  may  last  several  days- 
longer,"  he  continued  with  the  eager- 
ness which  had  newly  come  to  him. 
"  There  is  barely  food  enough  to  keep 
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certainly  not  enough  to 
3e  beyond  to-morrow,  in 
ng  cold  as  this.  Shall 
ather  than  three  ?  And 
nee  decide  which  one  of 

L  say  has  common  sense 
3  Lord,  not  chance,  will 
lot,*'  Brown  answered 
it  it  is  only  my  very  last 
t  I  can  snatch  from  an- 
man.  There  are  crackers 
o-morrow,  for  two  ;  and 
.  this  bit  of  supper  before 
Lord's  pleasure   for   the 

as  eaten  in  silence.  Then 
tore  a  couple  of  leaves 
)ok  into  various  lengths, 
in  a  tobacco-pouch  which 
a  corner  of  the  dresser, 
ch  they  agreed  that  each 
•ew  a  lot  in  turn  accord- 

For  a  moment  they 
n  and  Val  pale  through 

tan,  the  stranger  with 

tinging  his  white  face. 

p  of  eyes  met  each  other 

"  Let  us  pray  !  "    cried 

ropped  upon  his  knees; 

and  their  guest,  after 
esitation,  bent  his  dark 

that  each  asked  in  silence 
Or  among  the  three  did 
a  nobler  petition  ? 

and  thrust  a  grim  fist 
h.  The  slip  which  he 
so  long  that  there  could 
at  his  lot  was  to  remain, 
vered  under  his  grey 
Lt  he  neither  spoke  nor 
3  companions,  while  the 
der  fingers  swiftly  sought 
3  slip  was  much  shorter, 
band  that  shook  visibly 
rth, — a  tiny  scrap  ! — 
I,  as  the  future,  which 
30  far  before  his  five  and 
was  suddenly  become  1 
ito  a  chair  beside  him 
those  two  others,  from 
ice,    too    wide  for   clear 

snddenlv  to  divide  him. 


and  smiled.  **  It  is  all  right,"  he  heard 
himself  saying  with  a  dim  sense  of 
satisfaction  that,  whatever  lamenta- 
tions were  clamouring  in  his  heart,  his 
lips  were  uttering  words  which  had  the 
semblance  of  courage  in  them.  "  I've 
a  better  hope  of  getting  through  the 
snowdrifts  to  Fletcher  than  an  old 
man  or  a  sick  man,  in  spite  of  my  game 
leg."     And  he  grasped  his  crutch. 

**You  don't  leave  this  house  until 
daylight,"  Brown  burst  out  with  a 
snort  that  badly  hid  a  sob,  as  he  flung 
a  stalwart  arm  over  Val's  shoulders. 

"  Your  prospects, — and  the  weather 
— may  clear  before  morning,"  the 
stranger  said,  withdrawing  a  glance 
which  the  young  fellow  felt  had 
sounded  the  shallows  of  his  cheerinees. 

With  little  more  talk  they  settled 
themselves  for  the  night,  though  by 
tacit  agreement  nobody  went  to  bed. 
Brown  indeed  fidgeted  for  some  time, 
unbarring  a  shutter  every  few  minutes 
for  an  anxious  peep  at  the  chaos  out- 
side ;  thereby  admitting  gusts  of  snow 
and  wind  most  unwelcome  in  a  room 
whose  temperature  had  been  reduced 
below  freezing-point  by  forty-eight 
hours  of  firelessness.  But  Val  pres- 
ently ended  these  invasions.  "  A 
.watched  pot  never  boils,  old  chap," 
he  exclaimed  affectionately,  looking 
up  from  a  letter  he  had  begun  to  write  ; 
and  Brown  with  a  grunt  seated 
himself  at  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
and  disappeared  into  the  collar  of  his 
fur  overcoat. 

From  the  big  arm-chair,  which  their 
guest  still  occupied,  two  dark  eyes 
contemplated  Val  bending  over  his 
paper.  That  letter  was  a  slow  business, 
and  chilled  fingers  and  ice  in  the  ink 
were  not  its  only  delays.  He  was  no 
eloquent  scribe  this  young  telegraph- 
operator,  whose  despatches  had  rarely 
reported  more  than  the  movements  of 
trains;  and  the  news  he  had  to  tell 
could  not  so  disguise  itself  that  his 
own  misery,  and  the  heartbreak  of  her 
to  whom  he  wrote,  would  not  stare  at 
him  from  between  the  lines. 

When  at  length  the  task  was 
finished,  those  observant  eyes  saw  him 
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listen  to  the  shriek- 
1,  which  must  have 
n  sentence  of  doom, 
lint  of  lessening  in  it. 
utch  hurriedly  and 
steps  toward  one  of 

paused  with  a  glance 
)s  of  his  companions. 

dear  old  Brown  ! " 
My    going    will    be 

him  when  the  time 

to  his  chair,  linger- 
etter  he  had  written, 
8  arms  over  the  table, 
1  them.  For  yet  a 
stirred  occasionally 
his  watcher  guessed, 
y  motionless,  asleep, 
d  strong  of  nerve  and 
b  the  night  before  a 
giinty  was  more  hope- 
•  which  Val  waited, 
itside  seemed  to  grow 
jnce  inside  grew  more 
flickered  low ;  softly 
and,  lighting  another 
f,  returned  as  softly 

itil  the  clock  of  the 
inted  to  five,  that  he 
wly  he  buttoned  his 
.used  a  moment,  look- 
ibby  room,  and  from 


the  burly  figure  of  Brown  to  Val  out- 
flung  across  the  table.  "Not  much 
like  apostles,  either  of  them,"  he 
murmured.  "Nor  is  this  the  proper 
background   for  the   conversion  of  a 

sinner.     And  yet "  There  came  a 

light  over  the  worn  white  face  and  the 
haggard  dark  eyes  glorifying  them 
wondrously.  **  As  the  old  fellow  said, 
— Let  us  pray  I  " 

Six  hours  later  the  blizzard  was 
ended,  and  before  the  sun,  which  had 
shone  radiantly  all  that  afternoon,  had 
sunk  in  a  cloudless  west,  help  had 
come  to  the  imprisoned  men  at  the 
station ;  help  that,  on  its  road  from 
Fort  Fletcher,  had  found  in  a  snow- 
drift, of  which  his  pale  coldness  seemed 
a  part,  the  body  of  the  stranger.  The 
young  officer  in  command  of  the  rescue 
party,  gazing  down  on  the  still  beauty 
of  the  face,  said  gravely :  "  This  is 
the  man  the  sheriff  has  been  hunting 
ever  since  that  last  shooting  row  in 
Zenith  City  ;  the  *  Grand  Duke '  they 
call  him,  and  the  most  reckless  dare- 
devil in  Montana."  Then  half  to  him- 
self, he  muttered,  while  his  fingers 
went  mechanically  to  his  cap,  "  What 
a  smile  the  poor  chap  has, — as  though 
he  had  won  a  battle  I " 

K  M. 
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THE  "STATESMEN"  OF  CCJMBEELAND. 


AN  "  in  Cumberland  is 

one  who  has  held,   or 

[,  office  under  a  Govern- 

ot  always  even  a  poli- 

letimes  has  no  political 

s  own  worth  speaking 

I  man  who  lives  on,  and 

1  the  difference  between 

r  farmers  is  that  they 

he  does  not ;  he  farms 

Cumberland  used  to  be 

bold  for  such  people, — 

ould  be  called  in  Kent 

be  feared  that  many  of 

>ne   under   during   this 

ly   got   into  difficulties, 

money  on  their  proper- 

n,    too    often,    matters 

instead  of  better,  and 

1  them.      It  is  a  great 

>t,  to  have  no  rent  to 

1  a  small  property  gets 

vhen    legacies   have   to 

it,    and    perhaps    the 

government    loan    for 

bhe   expense   of  a  new 

it  is  very  difficult,  in 

pecially,   to   put  things 

A.nd  so  many  statesmen 

be  statesmen  ;  some  of 

[n  the  land  which  used 

themselves    or    their 

ihere    is    still    a    good 
otted  about  the  country- 
fell  districts,  and  down 
We  are  writing  more 
ut  these  small  owners, 
lave  to  say  about  them 
;   equally   well    to    the 
s  throughout  the  coun- 
rule,  may  be  emphatic- 
Qe  and  interesting  race 


in  which  the  statesman 

have  their  habitation 

has   often   seen   better 


days ;  the  word  "  hall  "  is  a  common 
addition  to  the  name,  and,  though 
this  less  frequently,  **  abbey."  Farms 
having  the  first  addition  are  frequently 
to  be  found  high  up  on  the  fringe  of 
the  fell,  but  not  the  abbeys.  The  old 
monks  knew  better  than  to  wander  up 
there  $o  long  as  there  was  rich  pasture 
to  be  found  down  below ;  you  can 
still  see  about  their  ancient  homes  the 
sweet  grass  which  tempted  them. 
There  was  also  nearly  always  a  river 
or  tarn  close  at  hand,  so  that  the 
worthy  men  should  not  be  tempted  to 
break  their  vows  for  want  of  fish  on 
Fridays  and  fast-days. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  a  stranger, 
when  passing  such  places  to  see  that 
they  once  occupied  a  more  important 
position  in  the  world  than  they  do 
now.  Even  if  the  house  itself  tells 
little,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  sign  of 
bygone  grandeur  outside;  lofty  gate- 
posts, perhaps  with  the  remains  of  a 
coat-of-arms  carved  on  them,  or  long 
regular  terraces.  The  gate  may  only 
let  you  into  the  stack-yard,  and  the 
terraces  afford  room  for  ricks  of  hay ; 
but  there  they  stand,  somewhat 
pathetic  witnesses  of  better  days. 

Many  of  the  farm-houses  are  ex- 
tremely old.  A  great  pile  of  buildings 
dating  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  carries  a  natural  interest 
with  it;  and  yet  perhaps  it  appeals 
still  more  to  our  sympathies  to  be  told 
that  the  small  grey  homesteads  have 
stood  there,  looking  out  on  to  the  fells, 
for  three  hundred  years  or  more.  In 
the  comfortable  kitchen  of  such  a 
house  furniture  of  the  oldest  and 
blackest  oak  is  not  uncommon.  Much 
of  it  is  perfectly  plain,  and  owes  its 
beauty  to  the  pelish  which  age  and 
attention  have  given  it ;  but  here  and 
there  are  to  be  found  cabinets,  chests, 
and    cupboards,    elaborately    carved^ 
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:e  a  collector's  eye 
jars  ago  there  was  a 

of  antique  goods  to 

such  things  became 
gentlefolks    dealers 

the  district  and 
deal  at  very  inade- 

be  told  that  a  man 
i-new  oak  wardrobe 
Qd  perhaps  a  table 
J  into  the  bargain, 
ch  many  a  thrifty, 
ispicious,   housewife 

herself  to  refuse. 
,  however,  and  the 
his  seductive  offers 
a  kitchen  you  will 
enerations  together 
I,  fine  physique,  and 
ave  their  equals,  but 
iors  anywhere, 
hy  of  Dr.   Norman 

an  amusing  account 
>  paid  to  one  of  the 

to  see  a  man  who 

the  district  for  his 
)octor  found  an  old 
quote  from  memory) 
I  outside,  the  house, 
usual  greeting :  "I 
)re  a  very  wonderful 
B  come  to  see  you." 
er  you  want  to  see/' 

of  the  bench.      So 

inside,    and   there, 

peats,  was  a  very 
m  indeed  ;  bent,  and 
•ill  for  all  that  with 
i  him.  "  Good-day 
)  good  Doctor ;  "I 
you,  a  very  wonder- 
.  I've  come  to  see 
too    declined    the 

pointed  with  his 
en"  of  the  house, 
er  you  want  to  see," 
of  the  fireside.      So 

the  original  Simon 
•ed  at  last,  a  very, 
nan  indeed,  as  may 

in  uncommon  thing 
[iree  generations,  or 
er  of  that,  all  living 


together  under  the  same  roof;  for 
many  districts  are  famous  for 
longevity,  and  it  may  be  almost  said 
of  them,  as  it  is  said  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  parish  in  Hampshire,  "Here 
they  never  die,  and  there  only  when 
they  like."  The  life  of  such  folk  is 
conducive  to  long  years  ;  up  early,  busy 
all  day,  soon  to  bed,  with  plain  whole- 
some food  and  the  finest  air  in  the 
world,  it  would  be  a  wonder  and  a  shame 
if  they  did  not  live  long.  That  the  mid- 
den is  close  outside,  in  full  view  of  the 
window  often,  does  not  seem  to  do 
much  harm  ;  there  are  probably  no 
drains,  and  this  is  a  much  safer  and 
more  satisfactory  plan  than  trusting 
to  an  elaborate  sanitary  system,  which 
is  always  going  wrong  without  any  one 
knowing  anything  about  it. 

Cumberland  dalesmen  are  renowed 
for  their  strength  and  stature  all  over 
the  world.  We  fancy  that  if  the  cruel 
prince  of  the  old  fairy-tales  were  to  say 
to  the  man  who  wanted  to  marry  his 
daughter  and  have  half  the  kingdom 
(the  two  things  which  used  to  go  to- 
gether then),  "  You  shall  have  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  till  you  can  pro- 
duce twelve  men  bigger  and  stronger 
than  the  twelve  men  who  work  in  my 
garden,"  the  wooer  could  not  do  better 
than  hie  away  to  this  north-west 
county  and  have  a  look  at  its  inhabit- 
ants on  a  market-day. 

Wrestling  is  the  great  sport  of  the 
county,  though  the  rage  for  football 
is  interfering  with  its  popularity  a 
little  now ;  cricket  never  found  a 
very  kindly  home  in  it  somehow, 
perhaps  because  in  many  parts  it  was 
not  easy  to  find  a  level  place  to  play 
on.  And  nowhere  in  the  wide  world 
will  you  find  such  keen  sportsmen  as 
you  will  here,  or  such  real  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  everything  that  per- 
tains to  hounds.  The  man  who  hunts 
with  a  crack  pack  in  the  midlands 
pays  a  good  deal  of  attention  not  only 
to  his  horse  and  its  needs,  but  to 
himself ;  and  probably  there  are  many 
men,  riding  habitually  in  the  first 
flight,  who  would  prefer  an  indifferent 
day's   sport,   provided   they   were  in 

o  2 
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uitably  equipped,  rather 
jteeple-chase,  if  they  had 
badly-fitting  boots  and 
I   an   old-fashioned   coat, 
this    sort    disturbs    the 
un  with  the  fell-hounds ; 
they  hunt  in  they  wore 
^hen    busy     among    the 
ill  wear  to-morrow  when 
3  stubble.     There  is  only 
foxhounds  which  can  be 
borseback,  and  its  meets 
I  the  low  country,  where 
e   sport   with    the    wild 
Then  there  are  two  or 
which   work   on   a    less 
le,  confining  their  opera- 
;    entirely   to    the    high 
1  is  impassable  to  riders, 
spirited  picture  of  a  hill 
1/   Manneringj  and  what 
may  be  seen  now  every 
pretty    much    the    same 
le    children    hunt    when 
Ance,  the  girls  as  well  as 
'^ere  once  much  struck  by 
ation  of  the  daughter  of 
Br  as  we  have  described, 
nning  after  the  hounds, 
was  a  big  and  awkward 
ligh   banks,   guarded   on 
y  deep  brambly  ditches  ; 
li  affected  in  October  by 
bers,"     as     gatherers     of 
are   called.     This    maid 
black  torn   stockings,  a 
ress,  and  an  immense  sun- 
such  was  her   keenness 
asm,   and    so    great    the 
her  small  legs^  that  she 
one   else    to    shame.     To 
)  out  of  sight  among  the 
)  reappear  from  them,  to 
;he  bank,  with  a  squelch 
x;h   on  the  farthest  side, 
p  an  operation  which  took 
perform  than  it  takes  us 
bout    it.      Indeed,  —  the 
>  harriers,  and  there  were 
emen    out — that   flapping 
}  have  seemed  to  some  like 
e  of  Henry  of  Navarre  ;  it 
in  the  van. 
not  only  foxes  and  hares 


which    are    hunted    in    Cumberland, 
there  are  several  packs  of  otter-hounds, 
and  there  are,  or   used   to  be,   dogs 
devoted  to  the  chase  of  the  "  foumart," 
or  "  foumet "  as  he  is  generally  called. 
These  were  hunts  indeed  !    A  dozen  or 
so   of   enthusiastic   sportsmen    would 
meet  together,  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  pursue  this  animal.     They  used 
often  to  pursue  him  all  day,  and    at 
nightfall  find  themselves   apparently 
as  far  from  the  tail  of  the  little  beast 
as  they  were  when  they  started,  and 
much  farther  from  their  homes.     Then 
they  would  put  a  stone  on   the   last 
track    they   could    find,   and    betake 
themselves  to  the  nearest  inn  or  farm- 
house ;  or  failing  such  a  refuge,  just 
lay  themselves  down  and  keep  as  warm 
as  they  could  in  the  heather  or  long 
grass.     It  behoved  the  foumet-hunter 
to   be   of  a   hardy    nature,   to  be  a 
despiser    of   luxuries   when  he   could 
not  attain  to  them.     By  break  of  day 
they  and  their  dogs  would  be  on  the 
trail  again,  and  if  they  were  fortunate 
they  might  run  into  their  quarry  that 
afternoon,   maybe   thirty  miles  from 
home.     Or  perhaps  the  creature  was 
able  to  get  into  some  fastness  he  knew 
of,  where  he  could  defy  his  enemies, 
and  they  had  to  beat  their  long  retreat 
empty-handed.      Such  a   hunt   would 
be  talked  about  for  many  years  after ; 
when  waiting  for  a  find  on  the  fell-side, 
or  sitting  round  the  fire  at  night,  it 
would    be    related    to    a    wondering 
audience,    all    its    turns    and    twists 
remembered  and  pointed  out,  not,  we 
may  be  sure,  without  many  a  groan  at 
the    degeneracy   of   the   present   age, 
when  men  are  lazy  and  hard  to  please, 
and  foumets  are  scarce  in  the  land. 

'*  Were  foumets  very  plentiful  in 
your  young  days  V*  we  asked  a  short 
time  ago  of  an  old  man,  who  was  a 
past  master  in  the  craft.  "Plenti- 
ful !  "  he  replied.  "  Wey,  they  were 
that  rank  that  I  mind  ya  winter  up  in 
t'  fell  we  hed  to  steeak  t'  dooar  a' 
day,  to  keep  t'  foumets  fra'  cummin' 
intil  t'  kitchin  ! "  We  are  sorry  to 
say  that  a  man  may  venture  to  live  in 
many   parts   of    the   fells   now,  even 
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with  an  unbarred  door,  and  be  fairly 
safe  in  the  daytime  from  these  fero- 
cious animals. 

The  Cumberland  farmer  is,  as  a  rule, 
possessed  of  aconsiderablefund  of  what 
is  called  dry  humour,  and  the  point  of 
what  he  says  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
way  he  says  it.  Of  course  to  those 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  not  to 
understand  the  dialect  of  the  country 
much  of  this  humour  is  lost.  In 
writing  it  down  too,  much  of  the  sub- 
tle flavour,  which  depends  on  the  look 
of  the  speaker  and  the  intouation  of 
his  voice,  vanishes.  A  farmer  once 
told  a  friend  of  the  writer's,  speaking 
of  a  neighbour  with  whom  he  was  not 
on  very  good  terms :  "  When  Joe 
winks,  he  lees ;  and  he's  winkin' 
still."  The  point  of  this  malicious 
little  speech  would  be  quite  lost  on 
any  one  who  did  not  know  that  the 
word  "  still "  as  used  here  means 
"  always."  But  it  would  need  a 
photograph  and  a  phonograph  com- 
bined to  show  properly  the  pause  in 
the  middle  of  the  sentence,  the  empha- 
sis on  the  last  word,  the  droll  glint  in 
the  speaker's  eye  (the  only  part  of 
him  that  laughed)  as  he  looked  up  to 
see  what  his  listener  thought  of  the 
accusation. 

**  Dri gg  fwolk  were  nivver  a'  o'  t' 
seame  meynd  excep'  yance, — and  that 
was  when  they'd  gitten  a  choorch  to 
build — and  than  they  were  ivvery  man 
agean  *^  /  "  Whether  this  statement 
is  a  libel  on  the  people  of  Drigg  we 
know  not.  It  was  told  of  them  by 
one  of  the  dwellers  in  that  district, 
and  the  story  may  surely  pass  muster 
with  some  of  the  so-called  comic  say- 
ings which  are  reported  weekly  from 
America ;  its  chief  beauty  consists  in 
ending  in  such  an  entirely  different 
way  to  that  in  what  most  people  would 
expect.  It  used  (some  little  connec- 
tion being  made  to  bring  it  in  at  an 
appropriate  place)  to  be  often  trotted 
out  at  election  meetings  in  the  county, 
and  it  never  failed  to  make  the  people 
laugh.  Another  story,  which  was  also 
very  favourably  received  on  such 
occasions,  has  a  genuine  Cumberland 


flavour  about  it.  A  gentleman-farmer, 
flnding  himself  rather  short-handed  at 
hay-time,  ordered  his  gardener  out  to 
help  build  a  stack.  The  worthy  man, 
hating  the  work  and  the  separation 
from  his  proper  sphere,  had  neverthe- 
less to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  in  the 
evening  came  in  to  report  progress. 
"  Well,  how  did  you  get  on  ] "  asked 
his  employer.  "  Nut  sae  far  forrit  as 
we  war  in  t*  mwornin',"  replied  the  gar- 
dener, delighted  in  the  circumstances 
at  being  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings. 
"T'  stack's  tummelled  doonf'  The 
writer  was  present  at  some  thirty 
meetings  during  the  1885  campaign, 
and  this  story,  which  had  some  recon- 
dite reference  to  the  constitution  of 
the  country  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  quoted  at  twenty-five  of  them, 
and  never  failed  to  do  its  part,  and  to 
put  people  into  a  good  humour. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  certain  grim- 
ness  about  the  country  folks'  humour. 
An  old  couple  had  lived  together  in 
matrimony  very  unhappily  for  many 
years.  It  came  about  that  the  wife 
injured  her  leg  and  it  was  necessary  to 
amputate  it.  The  husband  busied 
himself  with  his  ordinary  work  about 
the  house  while  the  operation  was 
taking  place,  and  as  the  doctors  were 
leaving  they  met  him  bringing  in  the 
cows.  He  greeted  them  with,  "  Weel, 
hev  ye  gitten  her  leg  off  ? "  "  Yes," 
replied  the  doctors.  "  Ah  !  hang  ye  I  " 
said  he,  "  ye've  begun  at  t'  wrang 
en'  !  "  Seeing  them  look  bewildered 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  which  showed 
how  heartily  he  meant  it,  "  Ah 
say  ye've  begun  a<i  t'  wrang  en' ;  ye 
sud  te'an  her  heead  !  "  We  will  finish 
this  small  collection  of  anecdotes  by 
the  account  of  the  wicked  man  who 
beat  his  wife.  Coming  home  one 
night  very  late,  he  found  her  sitting 
up  for  him,  and  began  as  usual  to  ill- 
treat  her.  The  poor  woman  protested 
against  such  usage  when  she  had  not 
said  a  word  to  provoke  it,  and  the 
scoundrel  answered,  *'  Nea,  thoo  sed 
nowt, — aha  kna  thoo  said  nowt, — but 
thoo's  a  thinkin'  deevil  I "  We  have 
taken  the  last  three  anecdotes,  as  also 
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I,  relating  to  the  Church, 
^ook  called  Gurnbria/na, 
e  is  a  fine  collection  of 
stories. 

p^ays  felt  a  good  deal  of 
r  a  clergyman  who,  used 
ys  of  south-country  folk, 
own  and  make  the  best 
berland.     ISTot  that  the 
iurally  at  all  ill-disposed 
"  priest,"    as    a   parson 
bo  be,  and  is  still  some- 
But  a  man  who  has  had 
Devon,  or  Norfolk,  or 
bioners,  will  find  quite  a 
\  here, — a  shrewd,  most 
and     outspoken     body, 
ager  may  lead   perhaps 
t  whom  he  certainly  will 
)  drive.      Till  quite  late 
jst  was,  in  many  of  the 
dales,  a  man  but  little 
the   peasant.      Perhaps 
re  been  in  other  counties 
specimens  of  clergymen 
hich  flourished  in  Cum- 
fv^ell  on  in  this  century, 
)y  must  have  been  very 
nens  indeed.     It  is  only 
nee  the  Reverend  John 
,  a  man  much  respected 
hioners.      For   sixty-five 
i  at  Ireby,  on  a  stipend 
\  it  out  by  carting  coals 
ieries  near  to  Keswick, 
jnty  years  since  old  Mr. 
outbeck  died,  whom  the 
irlisle.  Dr.  Villiers,  once 
h  of,  and  found  up  among 
dng  sheep;  and  to  those 
lat  salving  is,  this  means 
Long  after  the  beginning 
ry  the  dress  of  a  parish 
IS   described  :    **  A    drab 
corduroy  knee-breeches, 
gs  of  the  coarsest  yarn, 
kered  shoes,  stuffed  with 
and  a  brown  hat."     The 
i    to    go     to     wrestling 
i   exhibit    their   prowess 
used  to  sit  and  booze  with 
>ners  in  the  public  house ; 
cut  peats  for  hire ;  they 
s,   and   dealt   largely    in 


stock ;  in  one  well-known  instance  of 
late  years  a  rector  used  to  turn  the 
black  trousers  of  respectability  inside 
out  for  the  nonce,  so  as  to  examine 
the  sheep  in  the  pens  without  doing 
any  harm  to  the    garments.      They 
used  to  drive  home  their  stock  them- 
selves, and  thinklittle  of  a  journey  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.      One  aristo- 
cratic old  rector,   whom  we  used    to 
meet  some  sixteen  years  ago,  at  one 
period  of  his  life  would  literally  hunt 
his    congregation    into    church,    and 
thought  little  of    striking  an  errant 
parishioner  with  a  stick,  a  good  heavy 
stick  too,  which  he  carried  with  him. 
Many  of  the  livings  are  very  small 
still,  and  the  late  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
(alas,  that  we  should  have  to  use  the 
adjective  !)  used  sometimes  to  have  no 
little    difficulty    in    getting    suitable 
clergymen  for  them.     We  knew  one 
poor   parson   who   had   a   very    tiny 
living  and   a  church   in   proportion ; 
during  a  great  part  of   the   summer 
and  autumn  he  depended  on  fishing 
for  (we  may  fairly  say  it)  his  daily 
bread.     So  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
country    folk,   who   had    been    accus- 
tomed for  many  generations  to  homely 
priests,   men   very    much   like   them- 
selves, looked  with  an  amused,  and  a 
not  unscornful  wonder  at  spruce  rec- 
tors and  curates  of  High  Church  pro- 
clivities,   who   dressed  smartly,    and, 
speaking  only  a  southern  dialect,  did 
not   understand   pure   English ;    who 
were   ignorant,  for    example,  that    a 
"  snifter  "  was  a  bit  of  a  shower,  or 
that  a   "  scrapple "  was  a  coal-rake. 
But  if   the  parson  is  a  man  of    the 
right  stamp,  if  he  has  nothing  of  the 
prig  in  him,  and  is  not  too  eager  to 
thrust  his  own  ideas  on  his  parishion- 
ers, and  can  make  allowance  for  old 
customs  and  ways,  he  will  soon  find 
them  ready  and  anxious  to  be  friends 
with  him. 

One  of  the  great  sports  in  the 
county  used  to  be  cock-fighting.  We 
say  "  used  to  be,"  as  the  law  keeps  a 
sharp  look-out  now  after  such  for- 
bidden pleasure;  but  the  game  has 
not   died  out   altogether,  and  if  the 
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st  cock  trained  he  would 
rell  where  to  get  a  skil- 

to  undertake  the  job. 
)r  been  able  to  under- 
le    law    which    allows 

forbids  cock-fighting, 
pugnacious  bird,  never 
when  he  is  in  a  row ; 
ondition  in  which  he 
passed  into  a  proverb, 
lied,  he  died,  as  a  rule, 
'  and  without  fear.  It 
>  with  the  other  amuse- 
jhance  has  a  poor  rab- 
iet  loose,  all  cramped 
Br  into  a  blaze  of  light, 
»round,  with  a  howling 
i  him  and  two  fierce 
hind  ?  In  many  places 
jies  of  sport  is  carried 
gle  rabbit  gets  away ; 

If  it  be  said  that  it 
5  and  drinking  and  so 

objectionable  features 
a  main  of  cocks,  just 
y  be  said  of  rabbit- 
It  is  a  cruel  and  de- 
iment ;  if  we  had  the 
d  scratch  out  the  line 

Book    which    forbids 
nd   make  rabbit-cours- 
3  place. 
i,y,  or   a  hiring-fair,  is 

the  bone  and  muscle 
'  of  Cumberland.  We 
ething  of  the  former, 
er  what  can  we  sayl 
ve  a  Cumberland  man 
vhen  speaking  of  the 
IJumberland  wives  and 
he  matter  is  perhaps 
3of ;  let  one  who  has 
d  himself  in  the  delu- 

fairest  specimens  of 
Dme  from  Devon  or 
1  Suffolk  or  Hertford- 

any  county  to    which 

such  an  one  take  his 
Lain  street  of  Keswick 
a  on  a  hiring- day,  and 
pie  who  have  come  in 
ind  dales  round  about ; 
Qot  acknowledge,  after 
urs'    observation,  that 


he  has  seen  a  larger  number  of  fine, 
straight,  tall,  good-looking  women 
than  he  would  meet  with  anywhere 
else, — if  he  did  not  readily  acknow- 
ledge this,  then  we  would  say  that 
he  was  no  judge  at  all  of  female 
beauty,  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself  for  pretending  to  be  one  ; 
we  would  gibbet  him  as  an  incom- 
petent Paris,  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
any  apple. 

The  tall  slips  of  girls  grow  up  to  be 
tall,  though  anything  but  slips  of 
housewives.  **  Oor  measter  "  is  the 
title  which  is  commonly  given  to  the 
farmer,  both  by  his  servants  and  his 
wife ;  but  the  term  is  used  quite  in  a 
colloquial  or  Pickwickian  sense  by  the 
mistress,  who,  as  a  rule,  exercises  com- 
plete sway  in  her  department,  and  has 
been  known  even,  now  and  then,  to 
trench  on  his.  A  large,  well-con- 
ducted farm-house  is  a  bustling  place 
any  time  between  five  in  the  morning 
and  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 
During  all  these  hours  stout  bare- 
armed  lasses,  in  the  shortest  gowns, 
have  been  running  about  here  and 
there  at  the  call  of  the  mistress, — one 
who  must  emphatically  be  obeyed ; 
her  loud  voice  has  sounded  everywhere, 
up  stairs  and  down,  but  by  four  o'clock 
or  so  work  is  pretty  well  through,  and 
things  have  been  redded  up.  And 
now  comes  the  time  when,  if  you  are 
a  hungry  sportsman,  or  a  traveller 
lost  in  the  mist,  or  any  fairly  respec- 
table wanderer,  you  had  better  aim 
for  a  farm-house,  and  try  and  make 
yourself  pleasant  to  the  dame  who 
presides  over  it.  Never  mind  the 
**  measter  "  ;  he  will  come  in  later, 
bringing  in  with  him,  honest  man,  a 
pleasant  whiff  of  tar  or  sheep ;  the 
one  to  be  friendly  with  at  such  an 
hour  is  his  better  half.  Many  and 
many  a  good  tea  have  we  had  in  such 
a  kitchen  after  shooting  or  canvassing. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  will  you  get 
such  good  things  as  you  get  here; 
such  well-buttered  and  blazing-hot 
toast,  such  thick  cream,  such  fragrant 
flat  apple-cakes,  such  brown  bread,  or 
such  fine-flavoured  honey  ;  that  grown 
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>r  Mount  Hybla,  or  in 
len  woods  of  Middle 
it  poor  stuff  compared 
kthered  off  the  thyme 
these  moorland  bees. 
I  of  the  success  of  a 
i  here,  as  everywhere, 
I  there  is  a  quaint  old 

agriculturists  to  this 
>nly  a  foolish  delicacy 
m  quoting.      Her  chief 

straight-going  capable 
3S  market-days.  Hard 
)t  uncommon  in  the 
lese  northern  regions 
ad  customs  remained 
rere  more  dijficult  to 
in  the  more  accessible 
\iire  Osbaldistones  and 
glewoods  drank  deeper 

I  in  the  century  than 
Q  south ;  there  was  no 
ed  to  what  was  thought 
1.  There  is  little  dis- 
ci   to    it    now.     Many 

a  good  **  whack  "  on 
ind  think  themselves 
•  it;  and  though  tee- 
a  fairly  numerous  body 

it  will  be  some  time 
e  in  the  majority.  It 
ling  on  a  market-day  to 
y^-dressed,  good-looking 
le  reluctant  and  some- 
gs  of  a  young  man,  her 
eetheart,  to  the  station. 
Qgry  with  him  for  pre- 
fer to  herself,  and  dis- 
ing  to  drag  a  vacant, 
"  about  with  her ;  but 
lly   be    ashamed.      The 

all  right  in  the  morn- 

II  then,  let  us  hope,  get 
•essing''  from  his  mis- 
g  her  so  much  trouble, 
f  drink  which  some  men 
hout  appearing  to  do 
ly  harm  is  marvellous, 
old  man  (a  very  old  man 
lo  has  been  all  his  life  a 
an.  He  delights  in  re- 
tory  of  runs  which  took 
sixty  years  ago ;  runs  in 
parently   always   played 


the  most  prominent  part,  tailing  the 
otter,  or  viewing  the  fox,  or  smelling 
the    foumet,   invariably  just  at   the 
right  moment.     He  would  be  a  shock- 
ing example  to  set  up  on  a  temperance 
platform,  for  he  has  taken  too  much 
of  beer  or  whisky  or  rum,  probably 
too  much  of  all  three,  every   single 
week  during  all  those  fifty  or  sixty 
years;    to  say  nothing  of   trying  to 
kill  himself  by  lying  out  at  nights  in 
ditches   or   on  the  fell,  or  living  in 
soaking  clothes  for  a  week  together, 
when  out  on  a  sporting  expedition ; 
and  he  is  still  as  hale  an  old  patriarch 
as  you  would  wish  to  see.     The  cases 
of  drunkenness  which  come  up  before 
the  magistrates  are  chiefly  from  the 
miner  or   collier  class,    or   from   the 
great  ironworks;    the   farmer  rarely 
appears  there.     These  other  men  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  revenue.     They 
know  pretty  well  what  their  fate  will 
be,   and   generally   have    the   money 
ready  ;  "  Fifteen  shillings  and  costs,  or 
fourteen  days'  imprisonment   in   Car- 
lisle Gaol."     Yet  it  must  pinch  some 
of  them  terribly  to   pay.     "  Sum  on 
ye  run  up,"   we   heard  one  of  these 
victims  sing  out  the  other  day,  "and 
tell  my  mistress  to  fetch  the  purse," 
as  if  he  had  a  whole  army  of  servants 
to   do    his   bidding.     When  the  wife 
came  it  was  not  pleasant  to  watch  her 
face,  as  she  looked  first  at   her  hus- 
band and  then  at  the  policeman  who 
proffered  the  charge. 

About  courting,  which  goes  on  we 
believe  in  all  counties,  we  say  nothing, 
save  that  in  the  rural  parts  it  is  carried 
on  in  a  primitive  old-world  fashion 
which  must  be  very  charming  to  those 
engaged  in  it. 

The  people  are  very  outspoken,  and 
take  little  trouble  to  pick  or  choose 
their  words.  A  question  is  often 
answered  in  a  curiously  argumentative 
way,  which  sounds  more  formidable 
viva  voce  than  it  does  on  paper.  "  Ista 
gaan  ower  t'  fell  1 "  "  Nay,  ah  isn't  1 " 
as  if  it  were  to  say,  "  So  don't  ask  me 
t/iat  again ! "  Or  to  the  coaxing, 
"  Will  te  like  me  a  laal  bit  ? "  "  Nay, 
ah  wiUn't,''  as  if  it  were  to  say,  "And 
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nearer  I'll  smack  your 
len  there  is  also  the 
ve,  pleasant  to  hear : 
this  for  me?"  "Ah 
!"  answering  to  the 
that !  " 

1  is  ill  (we  are  speak- 
jf  the  labouring  class 
s)  he  will  not  get  much 
Tom  his  visitors.  "Aye, 
ly,"  or  "He's  gittin' 
en  be  said  in  the  pres- 
k  person.  The  living 
oaes  take  great  interest 
nents  for  his  funeral, 
Lnute  details  as  to  what 
b  the  burial  feast.  An 
ihe  writer's  father  wag 
as  he  lay  a-dying  that 
great  difl&culty  in  get- 
3ut  of  the  little  closet 
ff  owing  to  the  scanty 
i  man  (he  was  over 
d  to  crawl  out  of  bed, 
ired  the  width  of  the 
TOW  staircase,  and  then 
3wn  dimensions)  went 
to  bed  to  die  :  there  was 
d,  telling  us  the  other 
ickness  which  had  been 
id  in  conclusion,  "  Aye, 
lock  on  us  gay  pinch'd 


to  keep  oot  o'  t'  choorch-yard  this 
winter." 

A  short  time  ago  we  heard  an  old 
fellow  give  the  following  greeting  to  a 
man  who  had  lost  his  father  on  the 
previous  day,  "What,  thoo's  gitten 
shot  o'  t'  oal  man  at  last !  "  To  a 
stranger  such  would  seem  but  a  brutal 
bit  of  condolence  to  offer  to  a  sorrow- 
ing son ;  but  the  son  took  the  remark 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered  ; 
it  did  not  seem  strange  to  him. 

And  now  we  must  take  leave  of  our 
Cumberland  farmer,  without  having 
said  half  as  much  about  him  as  we 
should  have  liked.  We  would  not 
wish  to  deceive  any  one :  the  county  is 
not  yet  a  paradise  :  there  are  some  bad 
and  evil-disposed  people  in  it ;  now  and 
then  you  come  across  a  man  who  is 
not  a  model  of  symmetry ;  while  it 
is  possible  (though  here  we  speak 
guardedly)  that  a  careful  observer 
might  spy  somewhere  a  maiden  who 
was  not  ideally  beautiful.  But  we 
wish  long  life  to  the  "  statesman,"  and 
success  to  his  hard,  patient  work. 
With  a  tolerable  experience  of  his 
kind  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  we 
have  not  yet  come  across  his  better. 
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BURNS  AT  KIRKOSWALD. 


ihe  number  of  Bums' s 
Brs  reaches  the  goodly 
3n  three  and  four  hun- 

one  period  in  his  life 
by  a  single  specimen  ;  a 
exceptional  interest,  as 
d  to  have  marked  the 
1  of  his  poetic  genius. 

time  immediately  fol- 
mmer  sojourn  at  the 
Uage  "  of  Kirkoswald, 
ith  year.  He  went  to 
;  he  has  told  us  in  his 
itobiography,  to  attend 
1  there,  and  to  learn 
nensuration,  surveying, 
itudies  incontinently  in- 
5  happened,  by  the  dis- 
r  charmer  in  the  garden 

the  school-house.  On 
Loswald,  he  engaged 
;choolfellows  to  keep  up 
•espondence  with  him ; 

this  whim  so  far,  he 
lOugh  I  had  not  three 
*th  of  business  in  the 
Qst  every  post  brought 
}ters  as  if  I  had  been  a 
^  son  of  day-book  and 
•y  scrap  of  his  volumin- 
dence  has  been  lost, 
jpt  copies  of  such  of  his 
pleased  him.  Not  even 
)f  Mr.  Scott  Douglas, 
ned  the  labours  of  all 
tors  and  annotators  of 
;  six  portly  volumes,  has 
finding  a  trace  of  it. 
e  ago  there  came  into 

a  letter,  addressed  to 
iforesaid  schoolfellows, 
'haps  be  regarded  as  a 
er  of  the  series,  and 
ase  is  interesting  as  an 
poet's  early  epistolatory 
dated    1782,   six   years 

to  Kirkoswald  and  is 


addressed  to  Thomas  Orr,  of  Park 
near  that  place,  a  young  farmer  who 
was  in  the  poet's  confidence  with 
regard  to  his  juvenile  love-affair,  and 
who  occasionally  came  over  to  Lochlie 
to  assist  the  family.  Mr.  Douglas 
has  printed  two  letters  to  this  indi- 
vidual ;  one  an  extremely  laconic  com- 
munication from  William  Burns,  the 
poet's  father,  relative  to  the  shearing 
(dated  September  8th,  1780),  and  the 
other  a  short  letter  from  the  poet 
himself  on  the  more  interesting  sub- 
ject of  Miss  Peggy  Thomson.  As  the 
latter  is  dated  November  11th,  1784,  it 
would  seem  that  the  "charming  fil- 
lette,"  who  upset  his  trigonometry  in 
1776,  had  a  more  enduring  hold  on  his 
susceptible  heart  than  most  of  his 
early  loves.  In  chronological  order 
the  following  letter  immediately  suc- 
ceeds the  five  letters  to  Miss  Ellison 
Begbie  and  the  one  written  by  the 
poet  while  at  Irvine  to  his  father,  and 
therefore  ranks  among  the  earliest  of 
his  letters  extant. 

Dear  Thomas, — I  am  to  blame  for  not 
returning  you  an  answer  sooner  to  your 
kind  letter.  But  such  has  been  the  back- 
wardness of  our  harvest,  and  so  seldom 
are  we  at  Ayr  that  I  have  scarcely  had  one 
opportunity  of  sendiug  a  line  to  you.  I 
was  extremely  delighted  with  your  letter. 
I  love  to  see  a  man  who  has  a  mind  superior 
to  the  world  and  the  world's  men,  a  man 
who,  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  and 
at  peace  with  himself,  despises  the  censures 
and  opinions  of  the  unthinking  rabble  of 
mankind.  The  distinction  of  a  pour  man 
and  a  rich  man  is  something  indeed,  but 
it  is  nothing  to  the  difference  between 
either  a  wise  man  or  a  fool,  or  a  man  of 
honour  and  a  knave. 

What  is't  to  me,  a  Passenger,  God  wot, 
Whether  my  vessel  be  first-rate  or  not ; 
The  ship  itself  may  make  a  better  figure, 
But  I  who  sail  am  neither  less  nor  bigger. 

— Pope. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  you  but 
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,  and  if  you  miss  happi- 
at  you  will  find  it  by 
ion.  Write  me  soon  and 
you  are  to  be  disposed 
Dter,  and  believe  me  to 
re  friend, 

Robert  Burns. 

m,  1782. 

no  doubt  about  the 

this    letter.      Apart 
riting,  which  is  easily 

bears  the  stamp  of 
line.  But  I  may  as 
istory.  It  came  into 
session,  among  other 
io  the  poet,  about  fifty 
was  then  schoolmaster 
3hool''  of  Kirkoswald, 
I  documents  were  given 
datives  or  descendants 
The  packet  origin- 
two  or  three  of  the 
letter  from  his  father 
,  and  some  scraps  of 
ses  written  on  them, 
me  of  the  other  let- 
from  Burns  I  do  not 

was  returned  to  the 
)lk  of  Thomas  Orr  in 

the  letter  from  his 
I  the  possession  of  Dr. 
►f  Glasgow. 

pieces  found  in  asso- 
;ers  from  Burns  neces- 
tne  lively  hopes,  for  it 
f  the  poet  all  his  life 
Dpies  of  his  lyrics  to 
up  and  down  the  coun- 
s,  however,  to  which  I 
i  being  tied  up  with  the 
,rly  not  of  that  order, 
he  handwriting  (pre- 
omas  Orr,  and  on  one 
ippears  Thomas  Orr's 
)  obvious  conclusion  is 

have  been  himself   a 

would  fain  have  re- 
l  with  that  conclusion, 
ler  did ;  but  there  are 
ions  which  point  to  the 
>thing  more)  that  one 
ay  be  a  copy,  made  by 
senile  effort  of  Burns's 
lOve   and   poetry  were 


ever,  with  him,  in  the  close  relation- 
ship of  cause  and  effect.  All  his  best 
lyrics  were  inspired  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  numberless  goddesses  who 
successively  ruled  his  fickle  heart, 
from  sonsie  Nelly  Kilpatrick  down- 
wards. This  Nelly  Kilpatrick,  who 
helped  him  to  bind  sheaves  in  the 
harvest-field,  was  his  calf-love,  and  to 
her  he  made  his  first  song,  written  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  the  one  beginning, 

0  once  I  loved  a  bonnie  lass. 

His  first  real  attachment,  however,  so 
far  as  history  relates,  was  inspired  by 
the  charms  and  accidental  proximity 
of  Peggy  Thomson  at  Kirkoswald,  and 
the  circumstances  of  its  birth  had 
better  be  given  in  his  own  words  :  "I 
went  on  with  a  high  hand  with  my 
geometry,  till  the  sun  entered  Yirgo, — 
a  month  which  is  always  a  carnival 
in  my  bosom — when  a  charming  fil- 
lette,  who  lived  next  door  to  the  school, 
overset  my  trigonometry,  and  set  me 
off  at  a  tangent  from  the  spheres  of 
my  studies.  I,  however,  struggled  on 
with  my  sines  and  co-sines  for  a  few 
days  more  ;  but  stepping  into  the  gar- 
den one  charming  noon  to  take  the 
sun's  altitude,  there  I  met  my  angel, — 

.  .  .  Like  Proserpine  gathering  flowers. 
Herself  a  fairer  flower.  .  .  . 

It  was  vain  to  think  of  doing  any 
more  good  at  school.  The  remaining 
week  I  stayed  I  did  nothing  but  craze 
the  faculties  of  my  soul  about  her,  or 
steal  out  to  meet  her ;  and  the  two  last 
nights  of  my  stay  in  the  country,  had 
sleep  been  a  mortal  sin,  the  image  of 
this  modest  and  innocent  girl  had  kept 
me  guiltless."  {Autobiographical  Let- 
ter to  Dr.  Moore,  1787.)  Although 
he  "  crazed  the  faculties  of  his  soul  '* 
about  her,  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
supposed  that  his  frenzy  bore  immedi- 
ate fruit  in  verse.  The  fine  song  be- 
ginning. 

Now  westlin  winds  and  slaughtering  guns 
Bring  autumn's  pleasant  weather, 

while,  on  the  poet's  own  confession, 
inspired  by  this  nymph  of  the  garden, 
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a  previous  rough  draft 
Lay  not  have  been  con- 
ith  the  episode,  was 
til  the  year  1783,  at 
\m&  to  have  experienced 
old  sentiment  for  the 
B  narrative  describing 
es  of  his  meeting  with 
I,  it  will  be  observed 
ike  Proserpine  gather- 
•self  a  fairer  flower," 
peaks  in  enthusiastic 
"  modesty  and  inno- 
jrefore  at  least  curious 
)utes  should  give  their 
following  highly  floral 


n,  the  lark  leaves  his  nest 
lute  to  the  dawn, 
plendour  embroiders  the 

the  dew  on  the  lawn, 
if  debauch  to  indulgence 

he  prime  of  their  hours, 

Stella,  the  garden  survey 

remarks  on  the  flowers. 

alip  observe  as  you  walk, 
the  gloss  on  its  vest, 
how  stately  it  stands  on 

^ersity  drest. 

le  carnation,  the  pink  and 

Qcessantly  spring, — 
a  richer  perfume  to  the 

the  leaves  with  his  wing. 

•est,  in  her  purple  array, 

nbly  retreats ; 

alment  she  peeps  on  the 

jxcel  her  in  sweets, 
though  with  unparalleled 

1  a  palace  adorn, 

^e  hides  her  innocent  face, 

the  foot  of  a  thorn. 

ir  one,  is  doubly  refined 
T  brightens  her  charms, — 
like  thine  adds  a  gem  to 

locked  in  her  arms. 


Though   Venus  herself  from  her  throne 
should  descend, 
And  the  Graces  await  at  her  call, 
To  thee  the  gay  world  would  with  prefer- 
ence bend. 
And  hail  thee  the  violet  of  all. 

On  reading  these  verses  one  is  at 
once  struck  by  their  directness  and 
simplicity,  so  different  from  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  the  time.  The  songs 
and  stanzas  to  be  found  in  all  the  mis- 
cellanies and  poetical  keepsakes  of 
popular  vogue  are  stiff  with  an  elabo- 
rate embroidery  of  personified  attri- 
butes, Chloes,  Strephons,  Phyllises, 
and  so  forth.  The  writer  therefore, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  must  have 
tuned  his  lyre  to  the  note  of  nature, 
an  achievement  by  no  means  easy  be- 
fore Burns  himself  showed  the  way. 

An  examination  of  the  verses  in 
detail  reveals  one  or  two  interesting 
points.  In  the  second  stanza  we  have 
the  desperately  prosaic  lines, 

Let  us,  my  dear  Stella,  the  garden  survey. 
And  make  our  remarks  on  the  flowers. 

Burns's  song,  "  Now  westlin  winds," 
as  already  remarked,  was  inspired  and 
probably  drafted  at  Kirkoswald,  and 
in  it  we  find  a  similar  thought : 

Come,  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way. 
And  view  the  charms  of  nature. 

Compare  also  the  first  stanza  above 
with  this  from  Burns's  "  Lass  of  Cess- 
nock  Banks,"  written  probably  about 
1780: 

She's  sweeter  than  the  morning  dawn. 
When  rising  Phoebus  first  is  seen  ; 

And  dew-drops  twinkle  o'er  the  lawn  ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  e'en. 

"The  Ploughman's  Life,"  given  by 
Cromek  as  Burns's,  begins. 

The  lav'rock  in  the  morning  shall  rise  from 
her  nest. 

The  authenticity  of  these  lines,  how- 
ever, is  disputed. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking  that 
Shenstone's  "Rural  Elegance"  opens 
with  the  lines, 

While  orient  skies  restore  the  day, 
And  dewdrops  catch  the  lucid  ray, 
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mate  and  Sbenstonian 

)lendour  embroiders  the 

the  dew  on  the  lawn. 

gh,  during  the  summer 
Shenstone  was  one  of 
e authors.  "I returned 
3,  **very  considerably 
reading  was  enlarged 
iportant    additions   of 

Shenstone's  works." 
influence  might  also  be 
tbeory  that  Burns  did 
;es,  the  most  un-Burns- 
«*  Stella."  Burns  gen- 
rlier  songs  invariably) 
Qes  by  their  real  name, 
Nannie,  Mary,  <fec.,  if 
at  all ;  but  the  elegant 
d  not  have  thought  he 
)try  unless  he  rechris- 
th  names  having  the 
sic  usage.  That  Burns, 
riod,  was  not  above  the 
s  masters  in  verse,  is 

circumstance  that  his 
Ireamed  I  lay  where 
springing,"  the  only 
product  of  his  year  at 
re  a  close  imitation, 
ent  and  expression,  of 
n's  "  Flowers  of  the 
appeared  in  several  of 
lections  of  songs  about 

Q  the  lines  of  the  second 

of  debauch  to  indulgence 

the  prime  of  their  hours, 

h  of  local  colour  which 
stive.  Kirkoswald,  at 
le  poet's  sojourn,  was 
muggling  and  drunken- 
3  recorded  that  although, 
iggering  riot  and  roar- 
Q  were,  till  this  time, 
.  I  was  no  enemy  to 
ad,  "  Here  I  learnt  to 
md  to  mix  without  fear 
quabble."  The  idea  of 
•eference  to  drunken  de- 


bauchery in  a  set  of  amatory  verses 
would  surely  never  have  occurred  to 
any  one  unless  the  debauchery  was  a 
very  salient  and  aggressive  feature 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

I  offer  these  suggestions  for  what 
they  are  worth.  It  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  build  up  a  case  by 
citing  resemblances  and  possible  coin- 
cidences ;  but  whatever  value  may  be 
attached  to  the  considerations  I  have 
stated,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  interesting  verses  were  preserved 
in  company  with  undoubtedly  authen- 
tic letters  of  the  poet  and  his  father, 
that  they  are  in  the  handwriting  and 
were  in  the  possession  of  a  man  who, 
so  far  as  we  know  (and  Burns's  corre- 
spondence with  him  would  surely  have 
given  some  hint  of  the  fact  had  it  been 
otherwise),  was  not  himself  a  rhymer, 
and  lastly  that  they  apply  with  singu- 
lar aptness  to  the  heroine  of  the  love- 
affair  in  which  this  man  was  the  poet's 
confidant. 

In    attempting    to    decide    for    or 
against    Burns's    authorship    of    the 
verses  (an  attempt  which  •  I    do  not 
make)  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
an  alternative    explanation  of    their 
origin.     Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  in  his 
Globe    edition    of    the    poet's  works, 
printed  a  curious  ** Elegy"  which  he 
found  in  the  then  recently  recovered 
common-place     book      presented     by 
Burns  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  of  Dunlop.  The 
Elegy,  copied    in    the     poet's    hand- 
writing, was  introduced  in  these  words  : 
"  The  following  poem  is  the  work  of 
some  hapless    unknown    son    of   the 
Muses,  who  deserved   a    better  fate. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  **The  Voice 
of  Cana '  in  his  solitary  mournful  notes; 
and  had  the  sentiments  been  clothed 
in  Shenstone's  language,  they  would 
have  been  no  discredit  even  to  that 
elegant    poet."      Between  the   Elegy 
and  the  verses  I  have  given  there  is 
no  intrinsic  resemblance,  beyond  the 
occurrence    in    both     of     the     name 
"  Stella."     Burns  might  have  got  the 
name  **  Stella  "  (Swift's  works  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  included  in  his 
early  reading)  from  this  poem,  which 
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►een  a  favourite  with 
le  other  hand,  he  and 
lay  have  had  access  in 
[Q  collection  of  verses, 
From  which  they  each 
lets.  Were  the  resem- 
the  two  pieces  closer, 
lid  be  an  extremely 
^8  it  is,  the  possibility 
tnation  has  to  betaken 

aanuscript,  a  scrap  of 
nusic-paper  with  the 
3ack,  presents  a  prob- 

me  insolvable.  It  is 
id  writing  as  the  other 
.  while  the  spelling  in 
in  this  it  is  abominable. 
(Scribed  as  "An  Elegy 
Duke  of   Argyle,   who 

15th  of  April,  1761." 
s  Orr  was  born  in  that 

it  is  obvious  that,  the 
e  his,  or  that  it  must 
iposed  a  considerable 
)uke's  death.  Here  are 
ly  as  they  stand,  inno- 

tion  : 

J  ye  bage  pipes  blow 
ales  resound  the  woe 
guard  the  western  shore 
Duk  is  now  no  mor 
death  when  ripe  in  years 
aims  his  countrys  tears 
eat  and  good  likewies 
thinkin  dead  now  lies 
lem  his  countrys  well 
rt  our  plaints  hell  tell 
)end  the  silent  night 
s  contrys  right 
Dtland  hell  provide 
unsel  Britan  guide 
w  at  an  end 
itry  will  defend. 

e  of  such  an  illiterate 
Thomas    Orr's    hand- 

rdly    reconcilable  with 

of  the  lines  to  Stella; 

terest  of  the  paper  lies 

evidence  it  affords  that 
though   bearing  Orr's 

ve  been  a  copy  of  the 

r  pen. 
be  amiss    to  note,  in 

rearing  upon  the  proba- 


bility of  some  of  Burns' s  early  work 
being  still  undiscovered,  that  he  dis- 
tinctly indicates  the  existence  of  many 
rhymes  written  before  his  twenty-third 
year,  which  had  not  been  given  to  the 
world  in  his  own  day,  and  which  have 
not  been  discovered  since.  In  the 
oft-quoted  letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  he 
says :  "  My  life  flowed  on  much  in 
the  same  course  till  my  twenty-third 
year.  .  .  .  Poesy  was  still  a  darling 
walk  for  my  mind,  but  it  was  only 
indulged  in  according  to  the  humour  of 
the  hour.  I  had  usually  half-a-dozen 
or  more  pieces  on  hand;  I  took  up 
one  or  other,  as  it  suited  the  momen- 
tary tone  of  the  mind,  and  dismissed 
the  work  as  it  bordered  on  fatigue. 
My  passions,  when  once  lighted  up, 
raged  like  so  many  devils,  till  they 
got  vent  in  rhyme ;  and  then  the 
conning  over  my  verses,  like  a  spell 
soothed  all  into  quiet  I  None  of  the 
rhymes  of  those  days  are  in  print, 
except  *  Winter  :  a  dirge,'  the  eldest  of 
my  printed  pieces ;  *  The  death  of  Poor 
Maillie,'  *  John  Barleycorn '  and  Songs 
first,  second  and  third."  Clearly 
**  half-a-dozen  or  more  pieces  on  the 
stocks  at  once,"  points  to  a  degree  of 
productiveness  in  his  youthful  days  of 
which  we  have  but  scant  record  in 
his  surviving  works. 

Almost  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
sojourn  at  Kirkoswald  is  drawn  from 
Burns' s  own  allusions  to  it  in  the  letter 
to  Dr.  Moore.  The  very  date  of  it 
has  become  surrounded  by  some  un- 
certainty and  confusion,  not  through 
any  want  of  clearness  in  Bums' s  own 
statement  on  the  point,  but  through 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  different 
parts  of  his  somewhat  incoherent 
narrative.  Burns  distinctly  says  that 
he  spent  his  "  seventeenth  summer " 
at  the  "noted  school,"  and  as  he 
was  born  in  January,  1759,  his  seven- 
teenth **  summer,"  corresponding  to  his 
eighteenth  year,  was  in  1776,  the  year 
previous  to  the  "  flitting  "  of  the  family 
from  Mount  Oliphant,  near  Ayr,  to 
the  larger  farm  of  Lochlie  in  the  parish 
of  Tarbolton.  Dr.  Currie  altered 
**  seventeenth "     to     "  nineteenth    or 
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b  his  own  chronology ; 
s,  the  poet's  brother, 
en  a  pliable  witness 
I  dates.  The  period 
yly  important  one  in 

mental  development, 
more  important  issues 
t  career  of  the  man. 
is  first  experience  of 
id  of  emancipation 
ule  of  the  home.  It 
Eor  the  first  time  to 
lonviviality  and  good 
fciich  he  was  nothing 

for  the  time  being 
lis  it  may  be  laying 

habit  that  was  des- 

with  its  shadow  the 
lis  after  life.  It  saw 
iterary  ambition,  and 
►f  one  or  two  of  his 
And,   finally,  it  cul- 

first  of  those  love- 
continued  to  disturb 
iipset  his  philosophy 
Last,  and  that  played 
inary  part  in  the  ex- 
ric  genius.  Fortunate 
bat  a  period  so  fateful 
ft  altogether  without 
t*s  account  of  it  is  all 
idowy,  but  as  no  other 
able  we  must  perforce 

ocally  called  Kirkos'l) 
icene  of  "  roaring  dis- 
iggering  riot,"  but  a 

peaceful,  law-abiding 
preserved  its  old-world 
r,  and  beyond  sobering 
ability  and  obscurity 
;h  the  same  place  that 

1776.  According  to 
nade  his  researches  on 
classes  which  Burns 
jmporarily  held  (owing 
n  of  the  proper  school- 


house)  in  a  house  in  the  main  street 
of  the  village,  opposite  the  church- 
yard. Each  house  is  provided  with  a 
long  strip  of  garden,  or  kail-yard,  run- 
ning up  the  slope  at  the  back,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  young  poet  espied, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  the 
**  Proserpine  gathering  flowers,'*  of 
his  lively  fancy.  The  practical  Cham- 
bers surmises  that  the  damsel  was 
more  likely  engaged  in  cutting  a  cab- 
bage for  the  family  dinner.  The  school 
(rebuilt)  now  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
straggling  village  street.  A  sedate 
and  prosperous-looking  farmsteading 
bears  the  name  of  "Shanter,"  but 
beyond  the  name  it  would  seem  to 
have  no  connection  with  the  home  of 
the  immortal  "  Tam,"  which  has  com- 
pletely disappeared.^ 

Burns's  stay  at  Kirkoswald  was  too 
short  and  uneventful  to  endow  the 
spot  with  the  associations  dear  to  pil- 
grims. Keats  visited  it  in  the  course 
of  his  walking  tour  in  1818,  but  very 
few  of  the  ordinary  tourists  in  the 
"  Land  of  Burns  "  so  much  as  know 
its  name,  and  fewer  still  disturb  its 
peaceful  quiet. 

J.  A.  Westwood  Oliver. 

^  A  controversy  has  recently  arisen  regard- 
ing the  original  of  this  famous  character.  All 
commentators  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  poet's  model  was  one  Douglas  Graham,  a 
Kirkoswald  farmer  of  convivial  habits,  who 
often  on  his  way  home  from  Ayr  passed  Allo- 
way  Kirk  in  the  condition  of  the  luckless  Tarn. 
Graham  himself  is  said  to  have  acknowledged 
the  portrait.  A  rival  claimant  has  however 
been  discovered  in  the  person  of  a  labourer 
named  Thomas  Reid,  who  early  in  the  century 
worked  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Lee- 
Harvey  at  Lochwinnoch.  This  man,  who 
came  from  Ayrshire,  seems  to  have  passed 
among  his  contemporaries  for  the  veritable 
Tam.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  at  this  time 
of  day  the  matter  can  be  satisfactorily  decided  ; 
nor  indeed  is  it  of  any  real  importance. 
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ing  last  year  of  the 
L  at  Constantinople,  and 
a  to  the  public  of  the 
il  treasures  discovered  at 
years  ago,  seem  likely  to 
h  in  Syrian  research.  It 
3  be  within  the  recollec- 
j,  even  among  those  not 
ested  in  such  matters, 
•ing  of  1887  a  remarkable 
:-cut  tombs  was  accident- 
bo  light  in  the  neighbour- 
ancient  capital  of  Phoe- 
ae  who  was  living  within 
Qce  of  Sidon  at  the  time 
alchres  were  opened,  who 
the  spot  so  soou  as  the 
ement  of  the  discovery 
id  who  has  since  had  the 
)f  thoroughly  examining 
s  in  the  museum  at  Con- 
[  propose  to  describe  as 
sible  the  most  important 
chral  remains ;  and  then 
theory  which  has  been 
ning  them,  and  which,  if 
render  this  discovery  for 
.ble  in  the  annals  of  ex- 
Lccording  to  this  theory, 
sndid  of  these  sarcophagi 
e  remains  of  Alexander 

best  perhaps  to  first  give 
of  the  circumstances  at- 
discovery.  About  a  mile 
-east  of  Sidon,  and  a  few 
cds  from  the  Mediter- 
there  stand  two  villages 
imity,  called  respectively 
d  Baramieh.  Between 
>s  is  a  plot  of  ground 
\1  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
F  Sidon,  by  the  name  of 
lerif.  In  the  month  of 
that  year,  Mohamed 
engaged  in  excavations 
id  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 


curing building  materials  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  these  operations,  his  work- 
men unexpectedly  came  upon  a  rect- 
angular pit  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  presenting  at  first  the  appearance 
of  an  ancient  reservoir  or  cistern.  The 
earth  and  rubbish  with  which  it  had 
been  completely  choked  up  were 
cleared  away,  and  the  rock-cut  exca- 
vation was  then  discovered  to  be  the 
open  vestibule,  or  centre  court,  of  a 
series  of  sepulchres.  The  dimensions 
of  this  court  were  sixteen  feet  by 
thirteen,  the  depth  of  the  walls  from 
the  surface  to  the  floor  of  the  court 
being  no  less  than  thirty-six  feet.  The 
walls  had  been  smoothed  off  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  faced  directly  to  the 
four  cardinal  points,  those  on  the 
north  and  south  being  the  longest 
sides.  At  the  bottom  of  each  wail 
was  a  low  doorway,  three  feet  high  by 
two  and  a-half  feet  wide,  pierced  in 
the  rock  and  giving  admittance  to  a 
sepulchral  chamber  of  ample  size 
which  had  been  excavated  out  of  the 
white  limestone  with  great  care  and 
precision. 

In  the  north  chamber,  which  held 
two  sarcophagi  of  no  particular  inter- 
est, two  openings  were  discovered  lead- 
ing into  a  couple  of  inner  chambers, 
situated  respectively  east  and  west. 
In  the  eastern  one  was  again  an  or- 
dinary sarcophagus ;  but  in  the  other 
were  found  four  white  marble  coffins, 
one  of  which  was  of  unusual  size  and 
richness.  Assyrian  in  character,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  originally  contained  the 
remains  of  some  prince  or  noble.  It  is 
wrought  of  pure  white  marble,  and  on 
one  of  its  sides  is  graven  in  alto  relievo 
a  scene  which  is  clearly  intended  to 
represent  the  death-bed  of  its  original 
tenant.  There  is  an  air  of  majesty 
about  the  aspect  and  demeanour  of  the 
dying  man,  who   wears   an  Assyrian 
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le  at  the  foot  of  the 
.  he  lies  is  seated  a 
iring  an  expression  of 
lified  grief.  Around 
mdant  figures  in  vari- 
attitudes.  The  work- 
musual  care  and  skill, 
rcophagus  is  in  a  state 
nation.  The  surround- 
of  white  marble,  prob- 
the  wife  and  two 
of    this  great  man's 

)r  entered  by  the  door- 
>rn  wall  of  the  outer 
wo  white  marble  sar- 
size  but  differing  con- 
nament  and  design. 
)ft  was  quite  plain, 
ler  was  elaborately 
hows  a  Greek  Ionic 
md  its  sides  and  ends 
ontispiece,  or  fagade, 

peristyle  of  the  tem- 
ityle  is  divided  into 
8,  separated  by  fluted 
nted  by  Ionic  capitals, 
isters  at  the  angles. 
Bighteen  recesses  is  a 

Greek  robes.  Each 
ifferent  attitude,  but 
'eatures  are  the  same 
d  it  is  evident  that 
led  to  represent  one 
►erson  in  various  pos- 

The  faces  are  vvon- 
and  the  air  of  dignity 
;  indicates  one  of  noble 
iple  rests  on  a  stylo- 
1  \  and  the  roof  of  the 
i  by  the  coffin  lid,  the 
I  which  are  carved  to 
,pping  tiles,  while  on 
b  either  end  are  sculp- 

figures.  Above  the 
jr  side  runs  a  volute, 
twenty  inches  in 
k  funeral  procession. 
)  design  of  this  sarco- 
;  been  pronounced  by 
es   to   belong  to    the 

of  Greek  art,  and  is 
trlier  than  the  second 
hen  the  lid  was  raised 
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the  coffin  was  found  to  contain  some 
female  bones  and  seven  dogs'  heads, 
a  proof  that  it  had  evidently  been 
opened  and  rifled  at  some  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  first  interment.  No 
golden  ornaments  nor  objects  of  any 
value  were  found  within  it,  such  as 
would  certainly  have  been  deposited 
in  the  tomb  of  one  whose  birth  and 
position  required  such  elaborate  burial. 
Indeed,  with  one  exception,  every  sar- 
cophagus had  clearly  been  violated  at 
some  remote  period  of  time,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  utilise  any  remains 
which  were  discovered  in  them  for  the 
purpose  of  identification.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  fact  will  be  seen  when 
we  discuss  the  supposed  tomb  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

The  one  undisturbed  tomb  was  situ- 
ated immediately  beneath  the  chamber 
containing  the  sarcophagus  just  de- 
scribed. It  was  not  discovered  till 
some  little  time  after  the  others,  and 
was  viewed  with  peculiar  interest 
owing  to  its  absolutely  inviolate  con- 
dition. For  how  many  ages  had  it 
lain  there  in  unknown  obscurity,  its 
very  existence  probably  unsuspected 
until  it  was  discovered  five  years  ago  1 
It  contained  a  solitary  sarcophagus 
made  of  jet  black  marble,  exceedingly 
flat  and  shallow,  barely  three  feet  in 
length,  and  of  the  shape  generally 
known  as  demi-anthropoidal.  Very 
few  sarcophagi  of  this  kind  are  known 
to  be  in  existence.  When  opened  it 
was  found  to  contain  a  half-decayed 
board  of  sycamore  wood,  the  wood 
commonly  used  for  ancient  Egyptian 
coffins,  and  usually  covered  with  a  coat 
of  plaster  painted  in  tempera,  or 
with  inscriptions  carved  upon  its  plain 
surface.  This  sycamore  board,  how- 
ever, was  perfectly  bare  and  un- 
adorned ;  though  the  other  relics 
found  in  the  sarcophagus  pointed 
to  its  having  been  made  for  some 
princess  or  queen.  A  golden  girdle 
and  a  royal  circlet  of  the  same  pre- 
cious metal,  a  long  tress  of  hair, 
female  bones  and  teeth,  and  the 
remains  of  linen  bandages  were  the 
principal   articles  discovered.      There 
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J  which  the  probable  age 
interred  could  be  detei* 
3uld  any  accurate   esti- 
led  of  the  period  when 
i.     It  was  evident,  how- 
tomb  and  its  contents 
tion  with  that  beneath 
discovered ;   and  in  all 
ose  who  constructed  the 
onception  of  the  former's 

bhe  same  time  that  this 
was  brought  to  light 
chre  was  discovered  a 
3  north  of  the  group 
Loned,  and  there  were 
.tions  of  similarity  he- 
ro, both  of  which  were 
1  older  date  than  that  of 
he  mummy  of  a  man  was 
the  northern  tomb,  en- 
t  black  marble  sarcopha- 
K)idal  shape,  upon  which 
inscriptions  settling  all 
}  identity.  On  the  base 
e  eleven  lines  of  hieto- 
kcters,  a  second  hiero- 
ation  encircled  the  cir- 
the  sarcophagus,  while 
was  found  a  third  in 
ters.  All  these  have 
orily  deciphered,  reveal- 
[lat  the  tomb  was  that 
ing  of  Sidon.  In  the 
ris  is  the  sarcophagus  of 
dng  of  Sidon,  which  was 
1855,  and  the  latter  is 
he  son  of  Tabnite,  his 
B  being  Amonashtoret. 
em,  therefore,  unreason- 
B  that  the  demi-anthro- 
agus  described  above  is 
ishtoret,  wife  of  Tabnite, 
and  relics  were  found 
\.ccording  to  the  most 
alculations,  Tabnite  and 
about  the  latter  half  of 
try  B.C. ;  and,  as  the  ex- 
bhe  other  tombs  were 
laware  of  the  existence 
dchres,  we  should  be 
conjecturing  that  the 
}  earlier  than  the  third, 
t,  the  close  of  the  fourth 


century  b.c.  And  it  is  about  this  date 
that  one  would  be  led  to  assign  to 
them  from  the  character,  design,  and 
execution  of  the  sarcophagi  themselves. 
The  coffins  contained  in  the  north 
and  east  chambers  of  the  main  group 
have  now  been  described.  In  the  south 
chamber  was  found  one  of  white  marble, 
which  from  its  size  and  peculiar 
characteristics  at  once  attracts  the 
stranger's  eye  as  he  enters  the  museum 
at  Constantinople.  It  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  any  of  the  others,  being 
what  is  known  to  Oriental  antiquaries 
as  a  "  Lycian  tomb."  Of  this  kind 
there  are  two  typical  examples  to  be 
seen  in  the  Mausoleum  Boom  of  the 
British  Museum,  which  were  brought 
from  Lycia  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows, 
who  commanded  two  expeditions  sent 
thither  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  years  1842-46.  The  chief 
peculiarities  of  a  Lycian  tomb  are  its 
unusual  height  and  the  peculiar  shape 
of  the  lid,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
curved  roof  with  gabled  ends,  one  of 
the  gables  being  pierced  with  a  small 
door  for  the  insertion  of  the  body  ;  it 
is  generally  also  richly  sculptured,  as 
any  one  may  see  who  takes  the  trouble 
of  paying  a  visit  to  the  British  Museum. 
Only  six  other  Lycian  tombs  besides 
these  are  known  to  be  in  existence. 
It  is  impossible  to  examine  the  Sidon- 
ian  example  without  at  once  remarking 
its  close  resemblance  to  those  in  the 
British  Museum,  not  only  in  shape  and 
general  appearance,  but  also  in  the 
scenes  and  subjects  sculptured  on  its 
surface.  Unlike  the  latter,  however, 
which  were  so  much  injured  by  time, 
weather,  and  rough  usage  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  patch  them  up  with 
modern  stone,  the  Lycian  tomb  now 
in  the  Seraglio  Museum  is  in  an 
absolutely  perfect  condition,  and  ap- 
pears in  every  way  as  fresh  and 
sharply  defined  as  on  the  day  when  it 
left  the  sculptor's  studio.  On  either 
side  a  four-horsed  chariot  stands  out 
in  bold  relief,  the  horses  being  of  the 
conventional  form  familiar  to  all 
students  of  ancient  art  from  the  noble 
specimens  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthe- 
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;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
h  to  say  that  in  ex- 
ish  the  figures  upon 
are  in  no  way  inferior 
f  Phidias.  Winged 
male  busts,  monsters, 
le,  half-animal,  half- 
:  figures  purely  Greek, 
1  various  portions  of 

and  everything  in- 
tomb  was  constructed 
ays  of  Grecian  art. 
s  fine  trophy  of  the 
I  surpassed  by  a  tomb. 
Museum,  which,  pro- 
some  plate-glass  case, 
.  in  the  centre  of  the 
larch  attended  by  his 

magnificent  sarco- 
•und    in     a    chamber 

the  western  one  of 
ler  with  three  others, 
ly  of  no  mean  place 
sures  of  ancient  art, 
owed  by  the  grandeur 
on.  Constructed  out 
of  pure  white  marble, 
measures  no  less  than 
ength,  five  feet  nine 
1,  and  four  feet  eight 
},  and  is  surmounted 
}hree  feet  high.  As 
se  with  the  tombs  of 

those  ancient  days, 
ed  upon  the  sides  and 
jspectively  Peace  and 
sind  one  end  is  devoted 
B  two  subjects.  The 
a.  hunting  scene,  the 
between  Persians  and 
Persians,  clothed  in 
garb,  are  evidently 
y  the  Greeks,  who  are 
i  by  their  forms  and 
re  for  the  most  part 
y  nude,  though  all  of 

Grecian  helmet  and 
ound  Grecian  buckler, 
are  mingled  in  inex- 
3n  with  the  fighting 
psians  excited  by  rage, 
pair,  while  the  calm 
:eeks  seem  to  denote 
assurance  of  victory. 


As  was  £:enerally  the  case  in  Greek 
battle-scenes  the  principal  persons  on 
either  side  are  represented  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  group.  The 
Persian  leader,  as  Hamdi  Bey  (the 
accomplished  Director  of  Fine  Arts 
for  the  Ottoman  Empire)  has  intelli- 
gently pointed  out,  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  figure  of  Darius, 
as  represented  on  the  famous  Pompeian 
Mosaic;  while  concerning  the  Greek 
captain  the):*e  can  be  no  mistake 
whatever,  for  his  features,  face,  and 
general  appearance  are  identical  with 
those  stamped  on  the  coins  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  even  to  the  head- 
dress formed  of  the  scalp  of  a  lion's 
head. 

In  the  hunting  scene  a  lion,  driven 
to  bay,  has  fastened  his  claws  upon 
the  breast  of  a  horse,  from  which  the 
bleeding  fi  esh  is  hanging.  The  rider 
fights  bravely  with  his  spear  to  rescue 
his  poor  animal,  and  a  noble  dog  is 
attacking  the  lion  on  the  fiank.  A 
couple  of  huntsmen  are  hastening  to 
the  rescue,  armed  with  sharp  spears, 
while  a  third  takes  aim  with  an  arrow 
from  the  rear.  Another  group  of 
huntsmen  are  surrounding  a  stag  in 
the  distance,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  two  engagements  is  remarkably 
clever.  The  natural  effect  of  both  is 
enhanced  by  a  judicious  application  of 
colour,  the  tints  of  which  have  been 
preserved  in  perfect  freshness  to  the 
present  day.  Thus  the  regal  splendour 
of  the  Tyrian  purple,  and  the  delicate 
grace  of  the  Lebanon  ochre,  which 
have  hitherto  been  familiar  to  us  only 
through  the  pages  of  classic  writers, 
are  now  exhibited  in  all  their  beauty 
before  our  very  eyes.  By  the  aid  of 
these  and  other  pigments  every  shade 
of  expression  has  been  imparted  to  the 
forms  and  features  of  the  men  and 
animals,  and  even  the  very  iris  and 
pupil  of  the  eye  are  exactly  depicted 
in  their  natural  colours.  Not  less 
perfect  than  the  sarcophagus  itself  is 
its  marble  cover.  It  is  shaped  to  the 
form  of  a  slanting  roof,  the  tiles  of 
which  are  of  the  ordinary  shell  pattern. 
The  ridge  and  eaves  are  adorned  with 
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5,  surrounded  by  a  species 
most  uncommon,  if  not 
iure  of  decoration.  At 
>i  the  eaves  is  a  slumber- 
d  over  the  front  of  the 
a,ms'  heads,  forming  as  it 
s  of  gargoyle. 
B  rare  work  of  art  which 
Led  by  some  connoisseurs 
the  tomb  of  Alexander 
Can  the  pretensions  of 
supported  ?«  Is  it  indeed 
1  this  last  decade  of  the 
jentury  of  the  Christian 
han  two  thousand  years 
nous  hero  was  buried,  the 
[)n  of  his  resting-place  has 
m  solved  ? 

question  and  a  disputed 
ages  the  burial  place  of 
has  undoubtedly  been, 
belief  of  many  centuries 
placed  his  sepulchre  at 
but  every  effort  to  dis- 
re  has  been  ineffectual. 
5re  appear  ^to  have  been 
iinded  cause  why  Alex- 
Id  have  been  thought 
e  site  of  the  conqueror's 
3  is  absolutely  no  direct 
K)n  the  point.  Two  con- 
3  histories  of  Alexander's 
Nn  to  have  been  written, 
Ptolemseus  Lagides,  and 
Lristobulus  Cassandrensis. 
writers  were  officers  in 
irmy,  yet  neither  of  them 
»  about  his  burial.  The 
wn  also  as  Ptolemy 
1  possession  of  Egypt  on 
►f  the  Macedonian  Empire 
lath  of  Alexander  and 
Founder  of  the  celebrated 
he  Ptolemies.  It  is  he 
n  commonly  supposed  to 
ed  the  remains  of  Alex- 
^pt  for  interment.  If 
)n  the  case,  we  should 
:pect  him  to  have  men- 
vent,  and  his  silence  on 
consequently  a  strong 
gainst  the  Alexandrian 
3  true  that  only  fragmen- 
i    of    his     writings     are 


extant ;  but  Arrian,  who  wrote  an 
exhaustive  life  of  Alexander,  and  who 
was  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  Ptolemy's  work,  makes  no  allusion 
to  him  as  an  authority  respecting  the 
tomb  of  his  hero.  Aristobulus  Cas- 
sandrensis is  equally  silent ;  nor  from 
any  other  of  the  ancient  writers  who 
allude  to  Alexander  can  we  glean  a 
word  of  re"  1  information  on  the  subject, 

Arrian,  .v^ho  lived  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
Era,  prefaced  his  great  work  2^e 
Anabasis  of  Alexander  by  stating 
that  he  was  indebted  to  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
credible  information.  His  words  are 
as  follows :  "  Different  authors  have 
given  different  accounts  of  Alexander's 
life  ;  and  there  is  no  one  about  whom 
more  have  written,  or  moi-e  at  variance 
with  each  other.  But  in  my  opinion 
the  narratives  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
bulus, are  more  worthy  of  credit  than 
the  rest;  Aristobulus,  because  he 
served  under  King  Alexander  in  his 
expedition,  and  Ptolemy,  not  only  be- 
cause he  also  accompanied  Alexander, 
but  because  he  was  himself  a  king  after- 
wards, and  falsification  of  facts  would 
have  been  more  disgraceful  to  him  than 
to  any  other  man.  Moreover,  they  are 
both  more  worthy  of  credit,  because 
they  compiled  their  histories  after  Alex- 
ander's death,  when  neither  compulsion 
was  used  nor  reward  offered  to  write 
anything  different  from  what  really 
occurred." 

From  Arrian  we  learn  that  Alex- 
ander died  at  Babylon,  but  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  his  interment. 
Plutarch,  in  like  manner,  is  silent  upon 
the  point ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  writers 
of  ancient  times  who  have  made  any 
statement  about  the  mattpr  appear  to 
have  been  Diodorus  Siciilus  and 
Pausanias.  The  former,  who,  as  his 
cognomen  implies,  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Sicily,  flourished  during  the  Julian 
and  Augustan  periods,  and  set  himself 
to  write  a  complete  history  of  the  world 
from  its  commencement  to  his  own  days. 
The  result  was  a  monument  of  patience 
and  industry,  occupying  forty  volumi- 
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at,  from  the  portions 
ain,  he  can  hardly  be 
lole  a  very  safe  autho- 
however,  no  reason  to 
awjy  of  his  information 
ir  point.  He  tells  us 
►ody  of  Alexander  had 
I  his  tent  for  six  days 
1,  while  his  generals 
g  as  to  who  should 
J  was  embalmed  and 
iporary  coffin  for  the 
g  conveyed  to  Mg2B  in 
rridaeus,  the  son  of 
i  been  finally  elected 
isted  with  the  care  of 
js,  and  started  accord- 
body  from  Babylon, 
>nvey  it  to  Macedonia. 
,  the  journey  was  com- 
8  learnt  that  Alexan- 
sed  a  desire,  during 
s  body  should  be  laid 
temple  of  Jupiter 
desert  to  the  east  of 
J  had  visited  after  the 
country  and  where  he 
I  as  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
of  this,  Arridseus 
tion  of  the  route,  and 
arned  its  face  towards 
er  it  actually  reached 
lowever,  the  historian 
bough  Pausanias,  who 
3  reign  of  the  Anto- 
middle  of  the  second 
5ra,  mentions  a  report 
or  what  it  was  worth  : 
t  Ptolemy  persuaded 
Macedonians  who  were 
rry  the  dead  body  of 
]g8e  to  hand  it  over  to 
he  buried  him  at 
the   customary  Mace- 

3  far  as  I  have  been 
?e  the  only  two  writers 
i  five  hundred  years 
's  death  who  mention 
»ne  of  them  is  careful 
e  only  repeats  a  mere 
,y.  What  does  appear 
jtorically  true  is  that 
dy  was  removed  from 


Babylon,  that  the  original  intention 
was  that  it  should  be  buried  at  ^gse 
in  Macedonia,  and  that,  during  the 
progress  of  the  journey,  the  route 
was  altered  towards  Egypt.  A  glance 
at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  show  that, 
in  this  case,  the  procession  would  al- 
most certainly  have  arrived  at  Sidon  ; 
it  would  naturally  have  first  followed 
the  Euphrates  valley  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, and,  on  changing  its  course, 
would  have  made  its  way  towards 
Egypt  along  the  Syrian  coast. 

It  is  conceivable  then,  and  by 
no  means  improbable,  that,  when  the 
funeral  train  reached  Sidon,  some 
fresh  combination  of  circumstances 
may  have  arrested  its  further  pro- 
gress, and  that  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  great  Macedonian  may  have  found 
their  permanent  resting-place  among 
the  royal  sepulchres  of  Phoenicia.  "We 
know  that  many  of  the  aspirants  to 
the  honours  which  Alexander  had  left 
behind  him  had  viewed  with  jealousy 
and  displeasure  the  seiziu'e  by  Ptolemy 
of  the  rich  province  of  Egypt.  Arri- 
dseus, himself,  who  had  been  elected  the 
nominal  successor  to  the  Macedonian 
throne,  must  naturally  have  regarded 
the  new  ruler  of  Egypt,  if  not  as  a 
rebel,  at  least  as  a  rival.  It  would 
have  added  not  little  prestige  to  the 
position  of  Ptolemy  if  the  body  of 
the  conqueror  of  the  world  should 
have  been  interred  within  the  domains 
which  he  had  claimed  for  himself  ;  and 
neither  Arridseus  nor  any  of  the  other 
generals  was  likely  to  have  willingly 
countenanced  this.  Pausanias  tells 
us  that  it  was  Ptolemy  who  mainly 
resisted  the  succession  of  Arridseus  to 
Alexander's  empire,  and  who  again 
was  responsible  for  its  division  into 
kingdoms.  In  all  probability  Arri- 
dseus had  heard  nothing  of  Ptolemy's 
attitude  towards  himself  when  he  first 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  body  to 
Egypt,  for  Ptolemy,  it  appears,  was 
in  Egypt  when  Alexander  died,  and 
news  in  those  days  did  not  travel  fast. 
It  may  be  that  it  was  only  on  his 
arrival  at  Sidon  that  he  learned  of 
Ptolemy's  opposition ;   and   that   the 
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eceived  was  the  deter- 

of    the    interment    of 

Sidon.       This    would 

unt   for  the   otherwise 

iicable     silence     which 

'ves  in  his  life  of  Alex- 

ng  the  question  of  the 

)urial.      Had  it  really 

Ln    Egypt,   whether   at 

[emphis,  or  the  temple 

Damon,   Ptolemy   would 

mentioned     the     fact ; 

!d!acedonians    purposely 

desires   and   refused  to 

of  their  monarch  to  be 

the  province  which  he 

n  we  can  readily  under- 

his  writings  he  should 

ynored  the  question  of 

le  case,  then,  there  is  no 
•obability  in  the  theory 
?  was  buried  at  Sidon ; 
contrary  a  presumption 
,  or  at  least  in  favour  of 
the  interment  took  place 
Btween  the  point  where 
I  turned  off  from  the 
n  Babylon  to  Macedonia, 
ry  of  Egypt  whither  it 
eeding.  And,  in  deter- 
)bability  of  this  spot,  we 
get  the  likelihood  that 
lexander's  officers  and 
lave  already  been  buried 
ber  the  battle  of  Issus, 
:ander  broke  the  power 
conqueror  lost  no  time 
outhwards  to  Phoenicia, 
the  men  killed  outright 
Alexander  had,  according 
pwards  of  five  hundred 
ise  he  carried  along  with 
oenicia,   and  it    is   only 

suppose  that  some  of 
st,  perished  from  their 
iwing  the  example  of  the 
f  Marathus  and  Byblos, 

opened  their  gates  to 
d  welcomed  him  as  their 
had  long  been  incensed 
)rsians,  on  account  of  the 
id  cruel  manner  in  which 
I  been  captured  by  the 


armies  of  Ochus  eighteen  years  before. 
The  attitude  of  Sidon  was  all  the  more 
appreciated  by  Alexander  on  account 
of  the  different  behaviour  of  its  neigh- 
bour and  rival  Tyre.  The  latter  city 
resisted  his  overtures,  chiefly  because 
he  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  sacrifice 
to  Hercules  at  the  shrine  of  the  Tyrian 
god  Melkarth.  As  is  well  known,  it 
was  only  after  a  long  and  difficult  siege 
that  Alexander  succeeded  in  reducing 
Tyre  ;  and  during  this  time  his  head- 
quarters were  stationed  at  Sidon. 
Thus  Sidon  became,  as  it  were,  the 
hospital  not  only  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  from  Issus,  but  also  for  those 
who  became  disabled  in  the  course  of 
the  siege  of  Tyre.  In  a  word,  it  is  in 
all  senses  the  principal  city  on  the 
Syrian  or  Phoenician  coast  which  has 
been  identified  with  the  fortunes  of 
Alexander.  What  city,  then,  could 
be  found  more  suitable  for  the  honour 
of  receiving  his  tomb  ? 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  testi- 
mony of  history,  in  which  we  have 
seen  at  least  a  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  interment  of  Alexander  at  Sidon, 
let  us  briefly  consider  the  internal 
evidence  supplied  by  the  sepulchres 
themselves. 

And  first  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  here,  in  the 
midst  of  a  royal  cemetery  evidently 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  Phoenician 
kings,  a  group  of  distinctly  Greek 
monuments  is  found.  The  north 
chamber  and  its  side-rooms  do  not 
appear  to  have  held  any  Greek  re- 
mains ;  but  all  the  other  chambers 
leading  from  the  outer  court  or  vesti- 
bule bear  unmistakable  evidence  of 
having  been  used  for  the  interment  of 
persons  of  high  rank  and  importance 
belonging  to  the  Greek  nation.  Hav- 
ing already  sufficiently  described  the 
principal  tombs,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  do  anything  further  than  point 
out  the  significance  of  this  fact. 

Secondly,  these  tombs  belong  to  the 
palmiest  days  of  Greek  architecture 
and  sculpture.  Now  it  is  well  known 
to  the  merest  tyro  in  the  study  of 
ancient    history   that    the    death    of 
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commonly  selected  as 
en  Hellenic  art  had 
jhest  pitch  of  perfection, 
I  this  period  it  began 
lecline.  It  has  indeed 
of  him  that  "  Not  less  in 
is  wonderful  iindertak- 
|uired  the  title  of  *  the 

portraits,  whether  of 
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al  claims  with  his  to  a 
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from  his  own  impulses 
:omoter  of  art  that  the 
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bared  his  munificence, 
nent  of  art  is  indeed  a 
.e  cause  of  renown  to 
ihe  trophies  erected  to 
bhan  all  the  monuments 
les    through     countless 

he   divides   the   glory 

it  belongs  to  himself 
s  own  discernment,  and 
idge  of  human  actions 
lustre  by  any  censure." 

that  this  man  was 
r^  all  men  of  his  race 
lis  patronage  and  sup- 
less  than  for  his  martial 
}  be  doubted   that   his 

wrought  with  a  splen- 

so  great  a  hero  ?  And 
ander,  for  whom,  then, 
icely  monument  in  the 
nstantinople  have  been 
ider  again  the  subjects 
7ed  upon  it.      The  main 

sculpture  represents  a 

of  the  Greeks  over  the 
ich  Darius  and  Alexan- 
epicted  in  person.  There 
ds  of  Alexander  still  in 
Qost  important  of  which 

Ducal  Gallery  at  Flor- 
pitoline  Museum  con- 
t,   perhaps,   in    value ; 

of    almost  equal  per- 


fection is  at  San  Ildefonso  in  Spain. 
In  every  one  of  these,  as  in  all  his 
portraits  without  exception,  the  hair 
is  stroked  upwards,  to  fall  curving 
down  on  each  side  of  the  face.  This 
disposition  of  hair  is  absolutely  peculiar 
to  heads  of  Alexander  :  among  all  the 
images  of  ancient  heroes  there  is  no 
thing  at  all  resembling  it ;  and  an 
aspect  as  of  divinity  is  thereby  im- 
parted to  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, as  though  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  were  indeed  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  as  he  delighted  to  call  him- 
self, and  as  he  had  been  hailed  by  the 
priests  of  Ammon. 

One  only  argument,  so  far  as  I  know, 
could  be  produced  as  tangible  proof 
on  the  other  side.  When  the  lid  was 
removed  from  the  coffin  a  dark  brown 
skull  was  found  inside,  which  is  now 
to  be  seen  on  a  shelf  of  the  glass  cases 
in  the  Museum,  and  which  is  evidently 
that  of  an  aged  man.  Alexander,  as 
every  one  knows,  was  only  thirty -two 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
and  if  the  skull  were  that  of  th^ 
original  occupant  of  the  tomb,  the 
theory  would  be  at  once  disproved. 
But  I  have  already  drawn  especial 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tomb 
had  evidently  been  rifled  at  some  date 
between  the  original  interment  and  its 
discovery  in  1887;  and  little  weight 
therefore  can  be  attached  to  any 
evidence  afforded  by  its  contents. 

In  conclusion,  then,  although  at 
this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  dogmatically  on  the  subject, 
yet  we  are  surely  justified  in  holding 
that,  considering  the  external  and 
internal  points  of  testimony,  there 
does  exist  a  very  powerful  cause  for 
believing  that  visitors  to  the  Museum 
at  Constantinople  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  beholding  with  their  own 
eyes  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 
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into  the  history  of  the 
c  near  which  our  daily 
d,  is  both  an  entertain- 
istructive  pursuit.  To 
earches  to  their  utmost 
s  indeed  the  zeal,  the 
the  leisure  of  the  pro- 
y.  Short  of  being  anti- 
levertheless  within  the 
;  of  us  to  profit  by  their 
learn  through  them  to 
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we  live  and  move  and 
;.  Moreover,  everything 
s  relative,  and  since  an 
eciation  of  the  ease  and 
jrn  existence  is  impossi- 
e  aid  of  comparison  with 
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tudy  the  latter  in  order 
le  full  the  privileges  of 
3  our  epoch. 

me  along  Knightsbridge, 
>all,  is  to  obtain  much 
aind  of  a  contemplative 
Lrsues  his  belated  way 
he  leisured  pace  born  of 
jrfect  security,  carrying 
due  such  as  a  watch, 
jsibly  jewels,  in  summer 
L  dissembled  beneath  an 
armed  and  unmenaced 
►ughfare  every  yard  of 
;ell  of  highway-robbers 
of  mail-coaches  stopped 

peaceful  citizens  mal- 
murdered.  And  the  link 
s  present  peace  with  the 
of  past  violence,  is  but 
lan  the  potential  memory 
■son  of  exceptionally  ma- 
?he  beginning  of  the  pre- 
nUI  answer  our  purpose 
lOugh  in  many  respects  a 
te  might  be  adopted. 
1800  London  barely  ex- 
rde  Park  Corner ;  a  few 


houses  along  Park  Lane  forming  part 
of  its  south-western  boundary  which, 
on  the  southern  side  of  Piccadilly, 
might  be  drawn  at  Grosvenor  Plac^, 
where  stood  a  few  buildings.  The 
road  connecting  London  with  the  ham- 
let of  Knightsbridge  and,  beyond,  with 
the  village  of  Kensington,  was  purely 
suburban  where  not  actually  rural, 
and  presented  difficulties  of  communi- 
cation now  scarcely  realisable. 

Mr.  Davis  in  his  History  of  Knights- 
bridge gives  some  instances  to  this 
effect.  As  late  as  1799  a  party  of 
Light-Horse  used  to  patrol  every  night 
between  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  Ken- 
sington ;  and,  until  an  appreciably  later 
date,  pedestrians  collected  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner  until  in  sufficient  force  to 
brave  the  road  to  Knightsbridge  and 
Kensington,  **  starting  at  known  in- 
tervals of  which  a  bell  gave  warning." 
The  way  was  rendered  yet  more  soli- 
tary by  reason  of  its  skirting  Hyde 
Park,  which  then  lay  practically  in  the 
country.  A  bird's-eye  view  in  the 
Grace  Collection  at  the  British  Mus- 
eum, taken  some  few  years  previous  to 
our  starting-point,  shows  only  a  few 
insignificant  buildings  on  the  site,  and 
eastward,  of  modern  Apsley  House; 
and  the  eye  is  carried  uninterruptedly 
over  the  Park  to  an  expanse  of  blue 
distance  beyond  the  Uxbridge  Road. 

On  the  Hyde  Park  side  of  the  road 
nothing  existed  westwards  between  the 
Corner  and  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Albert  Gate,  which  entrance  to  the 
Park  stands  on  the  site  of  a  conduit 
through  which  the  West-Bourne  gushed 
previous  to  flowing  beneath  the 
Knight's  Bridge,  over  which  the  road 
at  this  point  passed,  and  from  which 
the  district  took  its  name.  Close  by 
this  conduit  the  stocks  remained  until 
1805.  The  West-Bourne  may  still  be 
seen  where  it  leaves  the  eastern  end 
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De  and  meanders  for  a 
ough  one  of  the  most 
oks  in  the  Park.  It 
>ugh,  at  some  very  re- 
I  said  with  Tennyson's 
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3. 
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occupied  by  the  resi- 
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, — to  wit  the  disreput- 
-looking  tavern  evilly 
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)hment  was  built  be- 
nrall  and  jutted  out  so 
jh  not  only  upon  the 
ipon  the  road  itself, 
a  somewhat  different 
e  maps  and  plans  the 


building  is  represented  as  occupying 
the  exact  centre  of  the  thoroughfare. 
It  was  a  long,  low,  dirty -white  erection 
with  a  red-tiled  roof  from  whence 
peered  two  attics,  and  presented  on  its 
front  elevation  no  less  than  five  blind 
windows,  which  imparted  a  maimed, 
one-eyed  expression  to  it,  peculiarly 
typical  of  many  of  its  customers. 
Notoriously  the  house  of  call  affected 
by  highwaymen  frequenting  the  road 
between  Knightsbridge  and  Hounslow 
Heath,  and  harbouring  all  the  rogues 
and  vagabonds  of  the  locality,  it  is 
barely  conceivable  that  this  house, 
which  was  rendered  yet  more  unsightly 
by  a  range  of  wooden  out-buildings 
on  its  eastern  flank,  was  only  swept 
away  in  1843  ;  by  which  date  however 
its  customers  consisted  of  nothing 
more  formidable  than  drivers  of  mar- 
ket-carts. A  newspaper-cutting  an- 
nexed to  a  drawing  of  it  in  the  Crace 
Collection  says  : — **  The  Half -Way 
Public-House  on  the  Kensington  Road 
which  has  for  so  many  years  dis- 
figured the  western  entrance  to  the 
Metropolis,  to  the  obstruction  of  the 
foot-  and  carriage-ways,  and  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  neighbouring  residents,  is 
at  last  in  the  course  of  removal  owing 
to  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Elger, 
the  builder  and  architect,  who  is  about 
to  erect  a  range  of  noble  dwellings  on 
the  land  opposite  to  it.  The  cost  of 
the  demolition  of  this  unseemly  struc- 
ture has  been  upwards  of  i3,000, 
independently  of  the  purchase  of  the 
fee  made  some  time  since  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Woods 
and  Forests  in  furtherance  of  this 
object."  Mr.  Davis  observes  on  the 
same  subject :  "  Jerry  Abershaw  is  said 
to  have  been  a  visitor  here,  and  when 
the  house  was  pulled  down  a  secret 
staircase  from  a  single  chamber  in  the 
western  part  of  the  house  was  found 
built  in  the  wall  to  lead  gradually 
down  to  the  stables.  Many  a  villain 
doubtless  thus  escaped  when  the 
officers  of  justice  were  close  upon 
him." 

The  site  of  the  "  Half-Way  House  " 
is   accurately  marked  in  the  present 
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idence  of  Lord  Listowel. 
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I  followed  Kent  House, 
utland  House,  has  gone 
way  of  all  bricks  and 
s  named  after  its  owner 
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cloth  manufactory  of 
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ill  survives,  though  de- 
ter industry.  From  this 
d  a  straggling  succession 


of  buildings  consisting  chiefly  of 
modest  residences,  and  containing 
little  that  is  noteworthy  excepting  two 
inns  called  respectively  the  "Sun," 
and  the  **Rose  and  Crown."  The 
latter  was  an  old-fashioned  hostelry  of 
the  respectable  order,  formerly  known 
as  the  "Oliver  Cromwell,"  in  which 
tradition  has  housed  both  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  when  marching  on  London  in 
1554,  and  Cromwell's  body-guard 
during  the  Civil  War.  An  inscription 
dated  1679  commemorating  the  latter 
event  was  still  on  the  face  of  the  inn 
in  1857  when  J.  Horner  Shepherd 
made  a  water-colour  sketch  of  it  which 
is  now  in  the  Crace  Collection.  A 
square  opening,  piercing  the  buildings 
a  little  to  the  right,  led  to  a  yard 
surrounded  by  stables  and  coach- 
houses, above  which  galleries  gave 
access  to  rooms  overhead.  What  re- 
mains of  this  is  now  called  Rutland 
Yard.  The  "  Rose  and  Crown  "  also 
boasted  a  garden,  a  paddock,  and  a 
rickyard.  In  1759  it  was  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  Mr.  Peter  Demezey,  a 
"  comfortable  '*  man  apparently,  who 
rented  many  of  the  meadows  adjacent 
to  his  house  and  Rutland  House.  This 
inn  was  t  pulled  down  about  I860,' 
having  been  licensed  over  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  is  immortalised,  not 
only  in  the  Crace  Collection  but  also 
in  a  picture  by  Corbould  called  "  The 
Old  Hostelrie  at  Knightsbridge,"  ex- 
hibited at  St. George's  Gallery  in  1849. 
We  now  arrive  at  Knightsbridge 
Green,  which  skirted  the  road  a  few 
yards  east  of  the  "  Rose  and  Crown  " 
and  extended  through  to  the  Brompton 
Road.  Upon  the  green  the  neighbours 
used  to  hold  their  May-day  festivities, 
and  in  1800  the  May-pole  still  stood 
there.  All  that  remains  of  Knights- 
bridge Green  is  a  small  triangular 
grass-plot  enclosed  by  a  railing,  near 
the  entrance  of  Tattersall's.  This 
remnant  is  also  said  to  have  been 
utilised  as  one  of  the  burial-pits  during 
the  time  of  the  Plague ;  and  it  is  still 
beyond  doubt  a  spot  to  which  the  sur- 
rounding inhabitants  "  bring  out  their 
dead  "  of  the  feline  species. 
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ction  of  the  Brompton 
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which  belonged  to  much  the  same  date 
as  Rutland  House. 

In  commencing  and  ending  with  the 
turnpike-gates  at  Hyde  Park  Corner 
the  limits  of  the  Knightsbridge  Boad 
have    been    exceeded,  as    the   West- 
Bourne  formed  the  parish  boundary, 
but  the  term  has  been   used  more  in 
the   sense   of    the    road    leading    to 
Knightsbridge.     In  this  cursory  view 
of  the  district  it  will  be  granted  that 
our  hypothetical  dancing-man  would 
scarcely  have    attempted    to  return 
eighty  or  ninety  years  ago  alone  and 
on  foot  from,  say,  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion Road  to  Piccadilly.     With   what 
trepidation  he  would  have  passed  the 
"Half-Way  House"  for  fear    of  at- 
tracting  the    attention    of    a    Jerry 
Abershaw   or  some  other  gentleman 
of  the  road  who,  with  a  view  to  earn- 
ing his  daily  bread,  might  be  waiting 
there,  or  at  some  dark   spot  on  the 
lonely  way  beyond.     What  a  ray  of 
comfort  would  have  shot  into  his  soul 
from  a  lighted  window  in  Rutland  or 
Kent     House,    telling  of    some    one 
awake  amid  the  general  slumber.  The 
watch-box  at  the  junction  of  the  roads 
would  form  an  oasis  where  he   might 
pause  to  parley  with  the  watchman, 
and  probably  find  the  latter  a  Job's 
comforter,  garrulous  with  tales  of  the 
hazards  of  the  road.     But  it  is  super- 
fluous to  further  consider  a  situation 
which  could  not  have  arisen  in   the 
circumstances  of  the  time. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  Rutland 
House,  which  of  all  its  neighbours  has 
been  least  chronicled  elsewhere,  and 
though  a  conspicuous  object  about  half 
a  century  ago,  is  now  forgotten.  A 
few  topographers,  Peter  Cunningham 
and  Davis  more  especially,  give  it  a 
passing  notice ;  but  for  the  Londoner 
of  to-day  it  has  no  existence,  even  in 
memory,  not  even  for  those  whose  homes 
are  built  upon  its  site.  The  locality 
of  Rutland  Gate  is  too  well  known  to 
need  indication,  and  the  low  brick 
wall,  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing 
and  pierced  with  four  gateways,  is  the 
original  enclosure  of  Rutland  House. 
The  more  westerly  of  the  two  central 
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\g  widely  on  either  hand, 
he  Queen  Anne,  or  early 
iod,  and  built  of  red 
d  by  white  stone  dress- 
e  consisted  of  a  central 
ctly  square  in  form,  of 
high,  surmounted  by  a 
parapet  which  concealed 
I  a  range  of  attics  above. 

in  the  centre,  reached 
t  of  steps  and  enclosed 

white  columns,  termin- 
nent,  above  which  was  a 
d  a  large  window,  light- 
the  staircase  and  hall, 
ide  of  this  central  struc- 
1  colonnades  of  three 
annecting  it,  in  the  well' 
a  of  the  period,  with  low 
learly  equalling  it  in  ex- 
age.  These  wings  pro- 
nt  considerably  beyond 
ilding,  thus  enclosing  a 
rtially  paved  with  broad 
d  comprised  stabling  for 
oach-houses,  and  offices, 
'  rooms  over. 
B  colonnades  hung  some 
IS  old  jack-boots,  and  two 
le  below  the  other,  ex- 
bh  the  building,  contain- 
isual  offices  of  a  large 
.     At  the  back  were  a 

vinery,     dairy,     brew- 
mses  and  pig-styes,  pleas- 
en  gardens,  paddock  and 
whole   covering   about 
of   land,  and   extending 

to  modern  Brompton 
'  Cunningham  and  Davis 

Rutland  House  as  the 
ice  of  the  Dukes  of  Rut- 
is  not  strictly  accurate, 
ally  the  property  of  the 
-nd  was  presumably  built 
bood  upon  leasehold  land 


only,  and  after  his  death  the  remainder 
of  the  lease  was  not  vested  in  the 
dukedom,  and  the  freehold  of  the 
whole  property  was  subsequently  pur- 
chased by  a  member  of  a  remoter 
branch  of  the  family. 

John,  third  Duke  of  Rutland,  was 
born  during  the  reign  of  William  III. 
in  1696,  and  it  is  his  memory  alone 
that  gives  any  historic  interest  to  Rut- 
land House.  Though  by  nature  averse 
from  public  life,  his  great  territorial 
and  political  influence  rendered  his 
friendship  and  support  of  the  utmost 
value  to  a  Ministry,  and  no  one  ap- 
preciated this  fact  more  thoroughly 
than  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
assiduously  cultivated  the  good  offices 
of  His  Grace  of  Rutland  as  well  as 
those  of  his  sons  and  other  relatives. 
For  close  upon  forty  years,  from 
1727,  that  is,  to  1766,  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  filled  various  high  places  in 
the  royal  households ;  and,  during  a 
portion  of  this  period  important  com- 
munications were  constantly  passing 
between  Rutland  House  and  Newcastle 
House  or  Claremont,  many  of  which 
are  preserved  among  the  Newcastle 
Papers  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
at  Bel  voir.  After  1760  most  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland's  correspondence 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Thoro- 
ton,  M.P.  for  Newark,  also  a  favourite 
with  His  Grace  of  Newcastle. 

Besides  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  his 
son,  the  celebrated  and  popular  Mar- 
quis of  Granby,  lived  at  Rutland 
House  when  not  elsewhere  engaged  in 
his  military  duties.  During  the  Mar- 
quis's absence  on  the  Continent  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  many  letters 
passed  between  him  and  Rutland 
House  relating  to  reinforcements, 
shipments  of  horses,  and  the  sinews  of 
war  generally,  some  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Rutland  Manuscripts.  Among  the 
Newcastle  papers  there  are  voluminous 
letters  between  the  Marquis  and  the 
Duke  which  all  point  to  the  existence 
of  a  warm  personal  attachment  in 
addition  to  the  official  ties  that  con- 
nected them  ;  and  at  the  end  of  1762 
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of    1763   a  fever,   of 
anby   nearly   died   at 
jhe  theme  of  constant 
sed  to  Rutland  House 
Newcastle.     In  many 
I's  replies  to  the  latter 
ies   of  the  letters  re- 
)uke  of  Rutland  from 
ending  his  son,  all  of 
the  same  spirit  of  de- 
t  with  which  the  Mar- 
have  inspired  all  who 
contact  with  him. 
)ss  important  letters  is 
ates  a  previous  para- 
Qtains  a  request  from 
at  the  Duke  of  New- 
'  the  date  of  a  dinner 
he  finds  he  has  been 
1  the  night  in  question 
le  rest  of  his  family  to 
ertainment   "  at   their 
3  Chudleigh's."     This 
stlready  alluded   to   in 
igston  House, 
ine  of   the  eighteenth 
is  a  story  which  may 
rth   quoting    since  no 
ied  of  proving  its  ver- 
es   that  a  lady,  with 
pquis    of    Granby  was 
occasion  made  him  a 
the  week  was  out  he 
jd  and  robbed  by  high- 
Marquis  accepted  the 
enough  his  coach  was 
Bnged  by  some  masked 
he    was    returning  to 
).      Lord   Granby  was 
i    in  accordance  with 
of    the  day,  and  the 
lis  great  courage  still 
ling  to  lose  his  bet  for 
paying  it,  he  handed 
to  the  robbers   with 
aour.      He  wasted   no 
rting  his  loss,  and  the 
eiving   her    winnings, 
led    that    the    thieves 
r  than  her  own  chair- 
bo  carry  out  her  little 
not  the   story  unmis- 
to  the  old    reputation 
d  no  doubt  real  adven- 


tures of  this  type  befell  more  than  one 
traveller  to  or  from  Rutland  House, 
whose  gates  were  as  easily  watched  from 
the  "  Half -Way  House  "  as  those  of 
Kingston  House.  Among  the  arms 
collected  at  Rutland  House  and  dis- 
persed in  1827  was  a  curious  coach- 
gun  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer.  It  is  furnished  with  two  re- 
volving barrels  which  adapt  them- 
selves to  one  flint-and-steel  lock  on  a 
principle  which  may  not  unfitly  be 
described  as  "  one  down,  toother  come 
on,"  and  a  bayonet,  folded  along  the 
side  of  these  barrels,  flies  into  position 
on  being  released  by  a  spring. 

If  the  dates  previously  mentioned 
be  borne  in  mind  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Albert  and  Prince's 
gates,  giving  access  to  Hyde  Park, 
were  not  in  existence  until  1841  and 
1846  respectively  ;  that  is  to  say  some 
years  after  the  disappearance  of  Rut- 
land House.  The  inmates  of  the 
latter  would  have  been  limited  to  the 
gate  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  to 
that  which  existed  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  park^  the  precise 
locality  of  which  it  is  outside  our 
present  limits  to  determine.  Appar- 
ently this  was  a  source  of  considerable 
inconvenience,  for  in  1789  Captain 
Edward  Manners,  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Footguards,  sought  permission 
to  have  an  entrance  constructed  oppo- 
site to  Rutland  House.  With  this 
object  he  applied  for  the  assistance 
and  interest  of  Charles,  fourth  Duke 
of  Rutland,  who  at  that  time  was 
earning  considerable  reputation  equally 
for  state-craft  and  bonhomie  as  Viceroy 
of  Ireland.  The  Duke  replied  as 
follows:  "Ballina,  Sept.  11,  1789. 
Dear  Ned, — I  shall  derive  much 
satisfaction  in  having  any  opportu- 
nity of  showing  you  my  regard,  and 
I  beg  that  without  scruple  you  will 
employ  me  on  any  occasion  wherein  I 
may  be  able  to  serve  you.  You  will 
let  me  know  whether  y**  application  is 
to  be  made  to  Lord  Orf ord  who  is  y* 
ranger  of  y®  Park  or  to  y®  King  Him- 
self— in  y®  latter  case  I  would  write  to 
Lord  Sydney.     At  y®  same  time  if  it 
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ag,  a  greater  object  might 
compUshed  than  this  trifle, 
e  is  very  Particular  about 
Ett  least  He  is  so  about  St. 
k,  for  he  made  a  man  an 
to  keep  him  in  a  good 
having  refused  Him  Per- 
drive  His  Carriage  thro' 
iiards.     Pray  let  me  hear 

to  whom  I  am  to  make 
n  and  I  will  do  it  with  all 
jal."  The  necessity  of 
other  Irish  Peer  did  not 
B  request  was  acceded  to  ; 
ie-catalogue  of  1833  Mr. 
bins,  in  his  celebrated 
style,  writes  : — "  In  this 
ct  of  Knightsbridge  oppo- 
Park,  and  to  which  the 
immediately  identified,  by 
le  privilege  of  entree,  as 
certain  to  this  Mansion, 
ed  a  proud  auxiliary  to  it 
)d  Rutland  House,"  &c,, 
entrance  to  Hyde  Park 
1  the  small  gateway  oppo- 
bland  Gate,  and  it  was 
iginally  adapted  for  car- 
'^as  reduced  to  its  present 
when  the  old  enclosure  of 
s  removed. 

lich  foreshadowed  by  some 
3  doom  of  Kutland  House, 
in  1827.  The  catalogue 
much  valuable  furniture, 
Tes,  and  a  small,  but 
hoice,  library  of  books, 
d  jack-boots  came  to  the 
d  such  bucolic  elements  as 

a  fine  breeding  sow,  a 
[)f  hay,  twenty-four  cocks 

churn,  milk-pails,  and  a 
'     are    included.      These 

are  not  without  signifi- 

dwellers  in  the  huge  new 
i  has  already  sprung  into 
lyond  the  spot  here  dealt 
ever  creeping  on  with  the 
stealthy    advance     of     a 

;  with  topographical  his- 
material    is     necessarily 

m  previous  writers,  and 
works  of  reference  have 


in  the  present  instance  been  consulted ; 
but,  since  they  all  borrow  or  repeat 
the  same  information,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  considerable  time  to 
quote  the  original  source  of  each 
particular.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that 
Davis's  History  of  the  Hamlet  q/ 
Knightsbridge  (London,  1859)  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  instructive 
work,  practically  embodying  the  rest ; 
and  that  the  endeavour  to  add  original 
and  fresh  information  to  that  provided 
by  previous  compilers,  which  is  the  sole 
warrant  for  utilising  their  pages,  has 
in  a  humble  way  been  carried  out  in 
this  article. 

Should  any  reader  be  interested  by 
the  latter  it  may  be  pointed  out  that, 
of  the  quaint  little  pigmy  buildings 
which  used  to  form  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  Knightsbridge,  a  small  block 
only  remains  a  few  doors  east  of  Albert 
Gate  Mansions,  opposite  the  barracks. 
One  part  is  occupied  by  a  tailor,  another 
by  a  tobacconist  (whose  sign  of  a  genial, 
snuff-taking  Highlander  is  becoming 
quite  a  venerable  institution),  and 
another  by  a  coffee-house  called  the 
"  Sun."  The  latter  name  is  a  survival 
of  the  music-hall,  demolished  lately  to 
make  room  for  Albert  Gate  Mansions, 
and  which,  in  its  turn,  was  a  name- 
sake of  an  old  hostelry  called  the 
**  Sun,"  that  formed  part  of  the  estate 
of  our  friend  Mr.  Philip  Moreau. 
Two  or  three  years  only  remain  of 
the  lease  of  this  block,  destined  there- 
fore soon  to  vanish  into  the  abyss  of 
time,  to  be  succeeded  by  some  tall  but,, 
alas  !  not  necessarily  imposing  struc- 
ture. Whether  the  Highlander  will 
be  suffered  to  remain  on  a  spot  graced 
by  him,  according  to  trustworthy 
testimony,  during  eighty  years,  is  one 
of  the  undetermined  events  which  the 
future  holds  in  store.  He  attracted  a 
roaring  trade  during  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851  ;  and  his  disappear- 
ance would  stir  memories  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  us  who  still  deem  our- 
selves young,  which  would  lead  by  an 
unpleasantly-simple  process  of  reason- 
ing to  the  conviction  that  we  are  no. 
longer  **  so  young  as  we  were." 
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I. 

3  north  side  of  the  village  of 
•  there  is  a  high  rocky  pro- 
of dark  sandstone  against 
3  sea  frets  itself  whatever  the 
;he  tide  ;  but  southward  from 
)  harbour  the  cliffs  are  low 
3each  flat,  and  at  low  tide  a 
B  waste  of  sand  and  shingle 
away  as  far  as  the  eye  can 

beach   has   always   been   and 
kys  be  a  desert.    Our  centuries 
lation  have  had  no  effect  upon 
b  to  produce  now  and  again  a 
il   flotsam.     It  slowly   shifts 
ion  as  the  sea  washes  away 
,  but  its  character  is  unaltered 
Iterable.      It   is   more  waste 
)spitable  than  the  sea  itself. 
.   habitable  land  beyond  it  is 
ed  and  there  is  none  vacant, 
;  is   an   unknown   wilderness 
;ks  at  human  pretensions.   No 
es  to  enter  upon  it,  save  for 
ong  cause.    Ugly  mud  banks 
ver  it  in  some  places,  and  in 
there    are     even   quicksands. 
)ep  water-pools,  known  to  the 
n  as    "  gyles,"    reveal   them- 
unexpectedly     between     high 
:  sand,  which  when  the  tide  is 
lay  prove  death-traps  for  the 
anderer. 

fore  people  whose  business  lies 
rd  from  Abblesey  always 
the  path  which  runs  along 
e  of  the  cliff  and  abandon 
sh  to  the  coastguardsman  on 
to  the  solitary  fisherman  in 
•f  bait,  and  you  might  wander 
■or  miles  without  seeing  any 
life,  except  sea-birds ;  for  the 
cliffs  on  one  side  are  just 
)ugh  to  shut  out  any  view  of 
de  country,  and  on  the  other 
Qg  but  the  turbid  waters  of  a 


shallow  sea.     You  could  scarcely  i 
agine  a  more  dispiriting  scene. 

Yet  there  was  one  man  who  f re 
choice  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  1 
life  amid  this  desolation,  until 
became  as  savage  and  desolate 
the  waste  over  which  he  walkc 
This  man  was  Conger  the  Sand-walk< 
a  man  at  whom  all  the  good  folk 
Abblesey  looked  askance.  He  y) 
not  a  native  of  Abblesey.  Wher 
he  came  no  one  knew ;  it  was  or 
known  that  for  the  last  thirty  yet 
or  more  he  had  lived  in  the  cud 
of  an  old  unclaimed  fishing-bc 
which  was  drawn  up  above  high-wat 
mark  just  beyond  the  village,  a 
that  during  all  that  time  he  h 
gone  in  all  weathers  twice  each  d 
along  the  south  shore,  searching  amo 
the  unwholesome  leavings  of  the  el 
tide  there. 

If  you  had  listened  to  the  conver 
tion  of  a  little  knot  of  fishermen  as  tl: 
loitered  sheltering  behind  the  Abbles 
lifeboat-house  one  stormy  day  in  i 
autumn,  you  would  have  learnt  sor 
thing  about  this  man  and  his  ways,  a 
would  have  understood  better  w 
people  disliked  and  shunned  hi 
They  were  watching  his  movemei 
on  the  beach  away  in  the  distan 
and  making  comments  upon  them. 

"  Sure  enough  he  has,"  said  c 
broad-chested  fellow  to  the  othe 
"  He'd  never  come  straight  for  i 
town  like  that  if  he  hadn't,  a 
that  devil's  whelp  of  his  would  ne^ 
stick  so  close  to  his  heels." 

"  You're  right,  Jim,"  remarl 
another,  after  a  careful  scrutiny  of  i 
distant  figure.  "  He's  turning  as 
for  nought,  and  that  isn't  his  us 
way  when  he's  out  yonder.  I  won 
who  the  poor  chap  '11  be." 

"  How  many  '11  that  make?  "  asl 
a  third. 

*'  Over  a  score  odd  ones  to  my  kn( 
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wered  the  first  speaker, 
vfrarrant  there's  been  many 
1 1  haven't  kept  reckon  on. 
>8  that,  he  got  thirty  or 
[limself  when  the  great  pas- 
was  sunk  off  the  Dollies." 
!  how  he  snuffs  'em  out, 
J  dog,"  remarked  another, 
le  the  object  of  their 
[1  had  nearly  reached  the 

)  doubt  of  it  now,"  said 
s  passed  the  Sar*  and  Ann, 
ag  straight  for  the  coast- 
an.       No  mistaking   what 

's  road  lay  close  past  the 
se.  As  he  approached  it, 
en  withdrew  awkwardly  to 
■>  corner  of  the  building  and 
aly  all  intent  on  scanning 
Not  one  of  them  cared  to 
man  or  to  meet  his  eye.  He, 
•t,   noticed    the  movement, 

maliciously,  as  if  he  found 
B  amusement  in  their  be- 
lt the  poor  mongrel  which 
n  drew  up  sideways  still 
•  the  shelter  of  its  master's 

passed. 

B  indeed  a  miserable  pair, 
i  man.  There  was  some- 
clean  and  repulsive  about 
the  feeling  of  pity  which 
lave  felt  for  such  wretched- 
bLoked.  The  man  looked 
man,  and  the  brute  looked 
log.  If  he  had  stood  up- 
lan  would  have  been  tall, 
k  was  so  arched  that  the 
shoulders  ran  quite  hori- 
b  this  stoop  seemed  to  be 
I  habit  and  not  of  actual 

and  you  felt  in  looking 
m  that  he  might  at  any 
denly  rise  up  quite  above 
alking,  his  face  with  its 
I  beard  hung  vertically  at 
s  to  his  shoulders.  His 
g  eyes  and  long,  sharp 
most  the  only  features  not 
3r  the  tangle  of  his  hair 

As  he  moved  stealthily 
;h  head    well  in   advance, 


you  saw  at  once  why  the  Abblesey 
folk,  finding  him  nameless,  had  given 
him  the  name  of  the  most  evil-looking 
of  fishes.  As  for  the  dog,  it  had 
"  mongrel "  written  large  in  every 
feature,  from  the  halo  of  hair  round  its 
shapeless  black  muzzle  to  the  bald  tip 
of  its  thin,  bare  tail.  But,  unlike  its 
master,  there  was  no  fierceness  about 
it,  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  It  had 
that  look  of  depressed  endurance  of 
a  hopeless  fate  which  tempts  the 
evil-minded  to  the  throwing  of 
stones.  Men  who  were  afraid  of 
the  master,  revenged  themselves  upon 
the  dog. 

Such  were  the  pair  that  went  past 
the  lifeboat-house  and  made  their  way 
to  the  coastguard  station.  What  their 
business  there  was,  the  fisherman  had 
well  divined.  They  had  found  one 
more  dead  body  on  the  shore,  and  the 
Conger  had  gone  to  report  it  and  lay 
claim  to  the  reward  of  five  shillings 
which  was  paid  on  such  occasions. 
It  was  business  they  had  become  well 
accustomed  to,  and  no  wonder  the 
fishermen  should  hate  the  sight  of 
them.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to 
know  that  if  any  mishap  occurred  to 
you  out  there  on  the  treacherous 
sea  and  you  went  below,  it  would  al- 
most certainly  fall  to  your  lot  sooner 
or  later  to  be  dragged  up  out  of  reach  of 
the  tide  by  this  old  man,  and  that  he 
would  glare  with  his  dull  eye  into  your 
sodden  face  to  see  who  you  were, 
and  would  chuckle  and  laugh  when 
he  found  that  it  was  really  you,  you 
who  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
conceal  yoiu'  hatred  of  him,  and  had 
yet  come  to  him  at  the  last  and  all 
unwillingly  done  him  a  great  kind- 
ness. The  dog  would  find  you  first, 
perhaps,  and  would  run  his  hairy 
muzzle  over  your  face,  and  then 
yelp  for  his  master  to  come.  Can 
you  wonder  when  you  think  of  it, 
that  the  fishermen  of  Abblesey  should 
hate  the  sight  of  the  Conger  and 
his  dog  ? 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  this  miserable 
man  was  not  entirely  friendless.  There 
was  one  woman  in  the  town  to  whom 
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[  turn  without  being  rebuffed, 
vhom  he  could  also  safely  look 
food  and  for  protection.    And 
ortunate  for  him  that  the  influ- 
this  his  one  friend  was  great 
ler  neighbours,  for  through  her 
it  ion  he  was  saved  from  more 
persecution    than     that     he 
underwent.     If   it    had  been 
s  else  except  Mother  Harmby, 
yhbours   would  doubtless  have 
1  the    kindness  shown  to  him 
)ersonal    insult    to    them    all. 
ery    one    knew    that    Mother 
y   could    no   more    help  being 
>ven    to    this    most    wretched 
rhan  she  could  help  living.    She 
3  of   those  large-bodied,  large- 
creatures   whose    sympathies 
de  enough  to  embrace  the  whole 
iion.    Being  the  childless  wife  of 
she  lived  much  alone,  but  was 
mely.     Her  husband  was  mate 
'ge  barque,  sailing  on  year-long 
\  from  one  of  the  great  ports  to 
th,   and  his  visits   home  were 
nd  far  between  ;  but  he  never 

0  send  his  wife  a  fair  share  of 
lings,  and  she  cherished  his  me- 
nd forgave  him  his  faults.  The 
a  she  had  born  had  all  died  in 
',  and  she  sought  to  fill  the  void 
life  by  her  care  for  other  peo- 
milies  and  affairs,  and  took  the 
village  for  her  family  circle. 
)blesey  folk  recognised  this  and 

called  her  "Mother."      Their 
for  her  was  unbounded,  and 

er  strong  voice  was  heard  in 

dation  or  command  it  was  rarely 

[n  vain. 

efore  it  was  indeed   fortunate 

1  old  Sand-walker  that  Mother 
y  was  his  friend.  As  matters 
etween  them  she  was  practically 
ily  means  of  communication 
the  old  man  had  with  his  race, 
y  one  in  the  village  who  would 
3h  him  or  allow  his  approach, 
inner  of  their  communion  was 

and  characteristic.  Every  day, 
}he  rising  tide  had  driven  him 
16  beach,  the  Sand-walker  stole 
•  road  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
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village  which  led  past  her  gate,  alw 
as  if  his  going  that  way  had  b 
quite  casual.  He  did  not  even  L 
towards  the  house,  but  Mother  Ha: 
by  knew  when  to  expect  him,  and 
rarely  failed  as  he  passed  the  gate 
hear  her  cheery  voice  calling  to  hin 
stop.  Then  he  stood  waiting,  look 
away  from  her  out  over  the  open  s 
until  she  came  to  the  end  of 
garden-path,  bearing  food  in 
hands. 

**  Here,  take  this,"  she  would  s 
handing  him  across  the  gate  a  li 
bread  loaf   or   a  piece   of    hard  g 
stantial  pastry,    and  he    would    b 
very  low  and  take  it  reverently  f] 
her  hands,  with  his   eyes    cast  d( 
as    if    in    adoration.      At    such 
ments  you  would  scarcely  recogniz 
his  mild  sad  face  the  fierce  malic; 
Conger  whom  you  had  shrunk  fron 
he  slid  past  you  in  the  lane.     "  A 
what  have  you  found  to-day  %  "  Mol 
Harmby  would  ask,  and  the  old  i 
without  speaking  would  lower  the 
from  his  shoulder  and  begin  to 
out  its  contents.     "  No  more  corj 
I  hope.  Conger ;  you've  found  eno 
o'  them  already.      No?  that's  ri 
Ah !  that's  a  good  copper  bolt,  w( 
twopence    or   threepence  that ;  \i 
it  there  inside  the  gate  and  I'll  se 
for  you  and  get  you  some  tea  and  < 
dies.      Rags  ?    better  keep    them 
you  can  make  up  a  little  bundle, 
then  we'll   do    something    with    ' 
Oh  1  that's  a  fair  decent  fish  ;  a  yo 
ling,  is  it  ?     You'd  get  that  out  of 
long  gyUy  I  reckon.     Come  now, 
cook  that  for  your  dinner  to-morr 
there'll  be  more'n  enough  for  you 
your  dog  'n  all.    That  all  ?  well,  co 
not  so  bad.  You'll  not  starve  this  w< 
eh.  Conger  1     Now,  mind  you  com< 
to-morrow  about   this    time    and 
your  fish.     I'll  have  it  ready  and  a 
of  something  to  go  with  it,  meb 
While   she   was   rattling  on    in 
fashion  the   old   man    would    rer 
quite  silent ;  and  when  she  had  don< 
would  place  the  food  she  had  given 
carefully  in  his   bag,  and  turn   a 
towards  his  den. 
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II. 

s  no  subject  about  which 
>re  discussion  in  Abblesey 
r  Old  Conger  had  or  had 
logether  any  valuables  by 
be  beach ;  and  if  he  had, 
)t  them.  Diverse  opinions 
id  stoutly  defended,  and 
rel  had  arisen  behind  the 
e  on  these  points. 
)11  me,"  one  man  would 
bell  me  that  he's  walked 
all  these  years  without 
something  worth  having 
;ain."  And  there  were 
iers  of  this  belief.  It  was 
that  after  storms  had 
tndbanks  and  bared  tracts 
r  between  high  and  low 
it  was  not  at  all  unusual 
I  other  heavy  objects  of 
>und  iu  the  crevices  of  the 
had  gradually  sunk  by 
through  the  wet  and 
I.  They  had  come  there 
•m  the  wasting  away  of 
from  shipwrecks,  and 
Qts.  But  such  objects 
ime  few  and  rare ;  and  it 
i  to  suppose  that  the  old 
lave   gained  much   from 

! "  Jim  Bates  would  say ; 
nt  it,  a  few  sovereigns 
all  the  money  that  old 
r  picked  up  out  yonder, 
ad  to  have  parted  with 
in  all  these  years.'* 

about  his  corpse-money, 

7e's  that,  sure  enough, 
ihillings  a-head  it  doesn't 
,  with  body  and  soul  to 
p  somehow.  He  hasn't 
[armby  for  his  friend  all 

's  ever  known  him  to 
g  these  last  five  years  1 " 
bher.  "  Why,  his  very 
ead  men's  clothes,  and 
lort  of  ofPal  that  he  can 
•  rather'n  buy  a  penn'o'th 
d  I     He's  bound  to  have 


something  or  other,  'cos  whatever  he's 
got,  he's  kept." 

On  the  whole  the  prevalent  idea  was 
that  some  kind  of  a  hoard,  if  it  were 
but  of  a  few  shillings,  was  hidden  in 
the  cuddy  of  the  Sarah  aiid  Ann  which 
served  the  old  man  as  a  dwelling. 
Mother  Harmby  herself,  when  ap- 
pealed to,  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  force  of  this  opinion.  **  I 
lay  out  the  few  coppers  for  him 
that  he  gets  for  rags,  'nd  scrap-iron, 
*nd  such-like,  but  I  never  see  aught 
worth  much  that  he  finds.  And  I 
dare  say  the  poor  old  man  has  a  few 
shillings  hidden  away  somewhere,  and 
very  glad  I  shall  be  to  think  that  he 
finds  a  bit  of  pleasure  in  'em ;  it's 
little  enough  joy  he's  had  in  his 
days ! " 

Reiterated  discussions  of  this  kind 
at  length  had  a  practical  effect  upon 
one  of  the  fishermen.  Jake  Warper 
had  a  great  liking  for  beer  and  to- 
bacco, and  an  even  greater  disliking 
for  work;  the  inevitable  result 
being  that  he  not  only  suffered 
from  a  chronic  lack  of  the  luxuries, 
but  that  he  and  his  numerous  family 
had  rarely  even  sufficient  of  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  This  man  often 
thought  to  himself,  as  he  listened,  how 
absurd  it  was  to  imagine  old  Conger 
having  money  without  his  knowing 
how  to  use  it ;  the  sooner  it  got  into 
the  hands  of  some  one  who  did  know 
what  to  do  with  it,  the  better.  For  a 
time  his  superstitious  dread  of  the  old 
man  held  him  back  :  it  was  no  joke 
to  meddle  with  a  man  who  might  be- 
witch you,  or  do  you  no  one  knows 
what  kind  of  dreadful  evil ;  but  at 
last  his  cupidity  got  the  better  of  his 
fears  and  he  planned  a  robbery. 

Knowing  the  old  man's  habits  and 
haunts,  it  was  easy  enough  for  Jake 
to  choose  a  night  when  the  Sand- walker 
was  following  the  ebb  miles  away  to 
enter  the  cuddy  of  the  Sarah  and  Arm 
and  ransack  it.  There  was  not  even 
a  lock  to  force ;  the  slide  over  the 
latch  was  unsecured,  and  he  had 
simply  to  draw  it  back  and  drop  in 
through  the  opening.     This  he  accord- 
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lid,    though   with    considerable 

ag. 

ks  a  foul  den,  and  after  he  had 
up  the  hatchway  again  the 
of  it  almost  sickened  him,  al- 
8  stomach  was  none  of  the 
}.  It  was  not  high  enough  to 
man  to  stand  upright,  and  only 
ong  enough  for  him  to  lie  down 
1  length.  It  had  probably  never 
bended  for  anything  more  than 
closet  to  hold  spare  sails  and 
^ear.  Underfoot  the  timbers 
jd  sharply  to  the  keel,  but  the 
ras  filled  in  with  a  heap  of 
igs  upon  which  it  was  evident 
3  old  man  slept.  A  tin  mug 
)  or  three  old  cooking-kettles, 
which  was  filled  with  water, 
le  only  visible  furniture  of  the 

lit  his  candle  and  searched 
y  into  all  the  crevices  of  the 

forcing  his  fingers  into  every 

large  enough  to  admit  them, 
ected  every  moment  to  hear  the 
f  coins,  but  was  disappointed, 
le  made  sure  the  hoard  must 
ien  under  the  rags  on  the  floor, 

himself  to  turn  them  all  over  ; 
reY  so  much  as  a  bolt  of  copper 
iiscover  among  them.  So  curs- 
luck  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
i  man  must  have  a  hiding- 
)mewhere  in  the  cliff  and  that 
or  later  he  would  track  it,  and 
ied  out  through  the  hatch  again, 

breathe  clean  air. 
I  could  have  seen  into  the  den 
he  Conger  returned  that  night 
Id  have  cursed  louder  than  ever. 

the  old  man  had  got  quite 
1  the  hatch  he  became  aware 
lere  had  been  a  stranger  in  the 

Letting  himself  drop  on  the 
)f  rags  he  shook  with  terror ; 
eads  of  perspiration  burst  out 
forehead,  and  he  muttered  and 
I  like  one  in  delirium.  It  was 
noments  before  he  recovered 
•  sufficiently  to  move  about, 
he  could,  he  dragged  aside  the 
ith  trembling  hands  and  sank 

knees   on   the   bare    timbers. 


Running  his  fingers  over  the  pL 
ing  of  the  boat's  bottom  he  four 
certain  notch,  and  there  he  pre 
hard  till  a  narrow  strip  of  w 
was  tilted  out  of  its  place,  so  i 
he  could  touch  the  surface  of 
ground  upon  which  the  boat  res 
Then  he  threw  himself  down  at 
length  beside  the  aperture  and  thi 
his  arm  through  it.  It  was  evid 
that  at  one  place  there  must  be  a  d 
hole  in  the  ground,  for  his  arm  si 
in  right  up  to  the  shoulder.  It 
full  of  stagnant  water  which  gur^ 
as  he  disturbed  it.  A  low  cry  of  r€ 
escaped  him,  and  withdrawing  his  \ 
he  hastened  to  light  his  lantern.  1 
he  spread  a  broad  piece  of  rag  i 
the  light  and  sank  down  again  be 
the  hole. 

Up  to  this  time  his  dog  had  loo 
on  with  shivering  curiosity,  but 
seemed  to  be  satisfied  now  that  aff 
would  take  their  accustomed  gro 
and  coiled  itself  up  to  sleep. 

The  old  man  groped  down\« 
through  the  black  water  to  the  bot 
of  the  hole  and  withdrew  from  i 
handful  of  coins  which  he  placed 
the  rag.  Again  and  again  he  plur 
in  his  arm,  bringing  up  each  \ 
some  pieces  of  money  or  other  t 
sure.  At  length  these  bee 
scarcer,  and  he  stirred  up  the 
into  thick  noisome  mud  before 
fingers  could  secure  the  stragg 
When  there  seemed  to  be  none 
he  rose  up  and  seating  himself  be 
the  pile  on  the  rag,  ran  his  fin 
through  it.  The  pinched  and  anx 
look  had  left  his  face,  and  he  see 
to  have  grown  suddenly  younger, 
commenced  to  sort  out  the  coins 
little  piles,  muttering  all  the  ^ 
to  himself  just  as  he  did  when  wall 
alone  by  the  sea.  The  light  of 
lantern  was  so  dim  that  he  must  1 
recognised  the  coins  rather  by  t< 
than  by  sight ;  but  he  lingered  ovei 
work,  as  if  it  were  very  pleasan 
him. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four — whereat 
other  *?  Ah  !  here  it  is — i^\e  !  1 
five   from   him   the  barque   dro\« 
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no  subject  about  which 
e  discussion  in  Abblesey 

Old  Conger  had  or  had 
gather  any  valuables  by 

'  beiich  ;  and  if  he  had, 

them.  Diverse  opinions 
stoutly  defended,  and 

:1  had  ansea  behind  the 

}Q  these  points, 
me,"  one  man   would 

II  me  that  he's  walked 
11  these  years  without 
imethinjr  worth  ha%dng 
in."  .:ijid  there  were 
irs  of  this  belief.  It  waB 
hat  after  atorme  had 
idbanks  and  bared  tracts 

between  high  and  low 
t  was  not  at  all  unusual 

other  heavy  objects  oE 
lud  ill  the  crevices  of  the 
lad   gradually   sunk    by 

through     the   wet   and 
They  had  come  there 

I  thu  wasting  away  of 
rom  shipwrecks,  and 
ts.  But  such  objects 
me  few  and  rare  ;  and  it 

to  suppose  that  the  old 
ive   gained  much    from 

"  Jim  Bates  would  say  ; 
t   it,  a    few   sovereigns 

II  the  money  that  old 
picked  up  out  yonder, 

d  to  have    parted  with 


!- money. 


.  „li  these  years, 
ibout  hiw  corpse 


t's  that,  sure  enough, 
lining);  ;i-head  it  doesn't 
with  boJy  and  soul  to 
somehow.  He  hasn't 
ftrmby  for  his  friend  all 

i  ever  known  him  to 
;  these  hist  five  years  t " 
her.  "Why,  his  very 
ad  men's  clothes,  and 
irt  of  ofl'al  that  he  can 
ruther'n  buy  a  penn'o'th 
I  !     He's  bound  to  have 


something  or  other,  'cos  whatever  ht 
got,  he's  kept." 

On  the  whole  the  prevalent  idea  w, 
that  some  kind  of  a  hoard,  if  it  we 
but  of  a  few  shillings,  was  hidden 
the  cuddy  of  the  SaraJt  and  Ann  whii 
served  the  old  man  as  a  dwellin 
Mother  Harmby  herself,  when  a 
pealed  to,  was  compelled  to  ackno^ 
ledge  the  force  of  this  opinion.  " 
lay  out  the  few  coppers  for  hi 
that  he  gets  for  rags,  'nd  scrap-iro 
'nd  such-like,  but  I  never  see  augj 
worth  much  that  he  finds.  And 
dare  say  the  poor  old  man  has  a  fe 
shillings  hidden  away  somewhere,  ar 
very  glad  I  shall  be  to  think  that  1 
finds  a  bit  of  pleasure  in  'em ;  it 
little  enough  joy  he's  had  in  h 
days ! " 

Reiterated  discussions  of  this  kit 
at  length  had  a  pi-actical  efEect  ape 
one  of  the  fishei'men.  Jake  Warpt 
had  a  great  liking  for  beer  and  t 
bacco,  and  an  even  greater  dislikiu 
for  work ;  the  inevitable  resu 
being  that  he  not  only  suffere 
from  a  chronic  lack  of  the  luxurie 
but  that  he  and  hia  numerous  famil 
had  rarely  even  sufficient  of  the  bai 
necessaries  of  life.  This  man  ofte 
thought  to  himself,  its  he  listened,  ho 
absurd  it  was  to  imagine  old  Congt 
having  money  without  his  knowin 
how  to  use  it ;  the  sooner  it  got  int 
the  hands  of  some  one  who  did  kno' 
what  to  do  with  it,  the  better.  For 
time  his  superstitious  dread  of  the  ol 
man  held  him  back  :  it  was  no  job 
to  meddle  with  a  man  who  might  bi 
witch  you,  or  do  you  no  one  know 
what  kind  of  dreadful  evil ;  but  a 
last  his  cupidity  got  the  better  of  hi 
fears  and  he  planned  a  robbery. 

Knowing  the  old  man's  habits  an 
haunts,  it  was  ensy  enough  for  Jak 
to  choose  a  night  when  the  Sand-waike 
was  following  the  ebb  miles  away  t 
enter  the  cuddy  of  the  Sa/rah  and  Am 
and  ransack  it.  There  was  not  evei 
a  lock  to  force ;  the  slide  over  th 
latch  was  unsecured,  and  he  ha< 
simply  to  draw  it  back  and  drop  ii 
through  the  opening.     This  he  accord 
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ingly   did,    though   with   considerable 
misgiving. 

It  was  a  foul  den,  and  after  he  had 
closed  up  the  hatchway  again  the 
stench  of  it  almost  sickened  him,  al- 
beit his  stomach  was  none  of  the 
weakest.  It  was  not  high  enough  to 
allow  a  man  to  stand  upright,  and  only 
barely  long  enough  for  him  to  lie  down 
in  at  full  length.  It  had  probably  never 
been  intended  for  anything  more  than 
a  store-closet  to  hold  spare  sails  and 
fishing-gear.  Underfoot  the  timbers 
narrowed  sharply  to  the  keel,  but  the 
angle  was  filled  in  with  a  heap  of 
filthy  rags  upon  which  it  was  evident 
that  the  old  man  slept.  A  tin  mug 
and  two  or  three  old  cooking-kettles, 
one  of  which  was  filled  with  water, 
were  the  only  visible  furniture  of  the 
place. 

Jake  lit  his  candle  and  searched 
carefully  into  all  the  crevices  of  the 
planks,  forcing  his  fingers  into  every 
cranny  large  enough  to  admit  them. 
He  expected  every  moment  to  hear  the 
chink  of  coins,  but  was  disappointed. 
Then  he  made  sure  the  hoard  must 
be  hidden  under  the  rags  on  the  floor, 
and  set  himself  to  turn  them  all  over  ; 
but  never  so  much  as  a  bolt  of  copper 
did  he  discover  among  them.  So  curs- 
ing his  luck  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  old  man  must  have  a  hiding- 
place  somewhere  in  the  cliff  and  that 
sooner  or  later  he  would  track  it,  and 
so  hurried  out  through  the  hatch  again, 
glad  to  breathe  clean  air. 

If  he  could  have  seen  into  the  den 
when  the  Conger  returned  that  night 
he  would  have  cursed  louder  than  ever. 
Before  the  old  man  had  got  quite 
through  the  hatch  he  became  aware 
that  there  had  been  a  stranger  in  the 
place.  Letting  himself  drop  on  the 
heap  of  rags  he  shook  with  terror; 
great  beads  of  perspiration  burst  out 
on  his  forehead,  and  he  muttered  and 
moaned  like  one  in  delirium.  It  was 
some  moments  before  he  recovered 
himself  sufficiently  to  move  about. 
When  he  could,  he  dragged  aside  the 
rags  with  trembling  hands  and  sank 
on  his   knees   on   the   bare    timbers. 


Kunning  his  fingers 
ing  of  the  boat's  bo 
certain    notch,    and 
hard    till    a     narrow 
was    tilted   out  of  it 
he   could   touch   the 
ground    upon  which 
Then  he   threw  hims 
length  beside  the  apei 
his  arm   through  it. 
that  at  one  place  ther 
hole  in  the  ground,  fc 
in  right  up  to  the  si 
full  of  stagnant  wate 
as  he  disturbed  it.     A 
escaped  him,  and  wit! 
he  hastened  to  light  h 
he   spread  a  broad  pi 
the   light  and  sank  d 
the  hole. 

Up  to  this  time  his 
on  with  shivering  c^ 
seemed  to  be  satisfied 
would  take  their  ac< 
and  coiled  itself  up  t( 

The    old    man    gr 
through  the  black  wa 
of  the  hole  and  witl 
handful  of  coins  whi 
the  rag.     Again  and 
in  his   arm,    bringin 
some  pieces  of  mone 
sure.        At     length 
scarcer,   and    he  stir 
into  thick  noisome 
fingers   could    secure 
When  there  seemed 
he  rose  up  and  seatii 
the  pile  on  the  rag, 
through  it.     The  pin< 
look  had  left  his  face 
to  have  grown  suddei 
commenced  to  sort  oi 
little  piles,   mutterin 
to  himself  just  as  he 
alone  by  the  sea. 
lantern  was  so  dim  t 
recognised  the  coins 
than  by  sight ;  but  he 
work,  as  if  it  were 
him. 

"  One,  two,  three,  : 
other  %  Ah  !  here  it 
five   from   him   the 
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One,  two,  three,  yes,  that's  right — 
that's  the  foreigner's.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven ! — want  some 
more  yet.  Eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven. 
Ah  !  that  was  a  grand  haul,  not  many 
like  that !  Where's  the  six  from  the 
fishing-smack  ?  Aye  !  and  then  ten 
from  him  near  Black  Gap  ?  Aye  ! 
and  that  should  leave  eighteen  more 
in  gold,  that  I've  got  at  odd  times  by 
ones.  Aye  !  that's  all  right !  And 
now  silver  and  odd  bits  !  Twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  fifty  !  And  there's 
another  fifty  !  And  there's  another, 
and  another.  That  they  gave  me — all 
that  got  fair  and  square  by  finding 
'em  !  Then  twenty- seven  more,  all  good 
new  money !  And  that  should  leave 
sixty-three  odd  old  'uns  and  foreign 
'uns  besides  them  rings  and  brooches  !" 

He  counted  steadily  thus  till  he 
came  to  the  end  of  the  pile,  and  then 
all  at  once  his  look  of  satisfaction 
vanished.  He  started  up,  wringing 
his  hands  and  moaning  again,  while 
he  leaned  despairingly  over  the  trea- 
sure. "  Oh  1  they've  got  some,  they've 
got  some  !  "  he  cried.  "  What  shall  I 
do  ]  They've  got  some — there's  only 
sixty-one,  only  sixty-one,  and  there 
should  be  sixty-three !  They've  got 
the  two  little  old  silver  'uns !  Oh ! 
the  thieves !  the  robbers  1  Curse 
'em,  curse  'em  all  ! " 

Once  more  he  threw  himself  down 
and  raked  among  the  mud  in  the 
hole.  His  arm  went  to  and  fro  for  a 
long  time  in  silence,  but  by  and  by 
he  broke  into  a  wild  chuckle  of  joy, 
and  arose  triumphant. 

**  Aha  !  they're  here, — all  here  yet," 
he  said  ;  **and  more  to  come  1 " 

HI. 

Like  most  of  those  who  spend 
much  time  beside  it,  the  old  Sand- 
walker  had  come  to  regard  the  sea  as 
a  living  thing  endowed  with  moods 
and  caprices.  But  he  knew  that  it 
had  no  feeling.  He  often  talked  to 
himself  about  it,  or  "her"  as  with 
deep  comprehension  of  its  nature, 
he  called  it.     But  it  was  always   to 


himself,  or  to  his  dog  that  he  spoke 
and  never  direct  to  the  sea.  ffis  awe 
of  ?ier  was  too  great  for  that. 

He  awoke  one  night  towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  sat  upright  on  his 
heap  of  rags,  listening.  The  clamour 
of  the  waves  on  the  beach  hummed 
through  the  utter  darkness  of  his 
den,  and  he  understood  it  as  well  as  if 
they  spoke  in  words.  **  She's  chunter- 
ing  waintly,"  he  muttered.  "She  means 
mischief  before  long."  Then  he  lis- 
tened again.  "  She's  baring  Bommer 
rocks  on  yon  side,  and  just  running 
into  'd  long  gyle  on  this,  and  it's  high 
time  we  were  oot,  dog." 

The  dog  stirred  silently  round  his 
knees,  and  the  man  rose  up.  Draw- 
ing back  the  slide  above  him,  he 
thrust  his  head  through  the  hatch- 
way. The  wind  blew  keen  and  steady 
from  the  sea  with  a  salt  taste.  A  low 
hanging  curtain  of  level  fast-moving 
clouds  covered  the  sky,  shutting  out 
the  direct  rays  of  the  moon,  but  still 
permitting  a  wan  illumination  of  the 
earth  and  air.  In  this  light  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  shone  with  an  oily- 
shimmer  and  was  crossed  with  long 
moving  stripes  of  shadow,  which  deep- 
ened and  then  burst  into  white  lines 
as  they  neared  the  shore.  The  little 
motionless  town  seemed  to  breathe 
heavily  in  its  sleep  under  the  biting 
wind  and  rapid  sky.  The  rumble  of 
the  breakers  ceased  now  and  again 
for  an  instant,  and  a  strange  quiet- 
ness settled  down  upon  everything, 
until  it  was  broken  by  a  single  crash 
of  startling  distinctness,  and  then  the 
murmur  and  confusion  ran  on  again  ; 
signs,  these,  of  heavy  weather  to 
come. 

The  old  man's  head  moved  round 
above  the  hatch  in  noiseless  survey  of 
the  scene.  "  Light  enew  without  the 
lantern,"  he  said,  preparing  to  draw 
himself  upward  through  the  opening. 
At  that  moment  there  came  a  faint 
low  cry  from  the  sea,  so  low  and 
carried  seemingly  so  far  that  it  seemed 
to  belong  to  the  air  more  than  to  the  , 
earth. 

"  Sh ! "    whispered    the    old    man 
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hoarsely,  checking  the  movements  of 
his  dog.  **  Sh  !  There  it  is  again." 
The  intensity  of  his  features  as  he 
listened  was  terrible ;  his  whole  soul 
seemed  strained  to  the  endeavour. 
**  Sh  !  Again !  No  more  !  Three 
times,  for  a  sign,  man,  bird,  or  devil ! 
Quick,  dog,  out !  Some  luck  is  coming 
to-night !  '* 

There  was  something  uncanny  in 
the  agility  with  which  he  sprang  up 
and  over  the  side  of  the  boat.  His 
back  was  no  longer  bent ;  he  walked 
upright  with  long  strides  to  the  beach. 
The  waves  crashed  and  roared,  send- 
ing long  shuddering  tongues  of  white 
water  over  the  wet  sand  on  either 
side  of  him,  but  never  touching  him 
as  he  stalked  on  with  eyes  bent  upon 
the  rim  of  the  sea.  The  dog  ran  to 
and  fro  hunting  with  feverish  activity 
over  all  the  dark  piles  of  seaweed 
which  the  tide  had  left.  Suddenly  it 
stopped  with  head  uplifted  and  paw 
in  air,  and  at  the  same  moment  its 
master  stopped  also. 

"  Yonder  it  is  ! "  he  said  in  a  whis- 
per that  was  almost  a  shriek ;  *'  see  it, 
dog  ?  Floating  out  yonder,  and  coming 
this  way  !  It's  another,  dog ;  it's  an- 
other ! " 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  lose 
his  self-control  in  the  excess  of  his 
joy,  but  immediately  checked  himself 
and  began  to  mutter  a  rapid  calcula- 
tion. "  Say  four  hundred  yards  ;  ebb- 
tide springs,  but  wind  in-shore.  Yes, 
it's  bound  to  come,  and  that  quickly  ; 
say  half  way  between  here  and  Short 
Grip." 

He  walked  slowly  on  for  a  little 
distance  further,  muttering  and  watch- 
ing the  water  all  the  while,  and  then 
took  up  a  position  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  sea,  and  waited.  The  floating 
thing  was  easily  visible  now,  and  as 
it  rose  and  fell  on  the  billows,  just 
beyond  the  breaking  waves,  you  might 
have  fancied  it  had  life. 

*<  He  sits  straight  up,  and  rides 
high.  That  means  he  has  a  belt  round 
him.  Aha,  my  lad,  you're  not  the 
first  that's  come  to  me  that  way  either  ! 
Much  good  your  belt's  done  you,  ehl 


Brought  you  to  mi 
all ! " 

It  rose  on  the 

wave  and  rushed 

broken  water  str 

where  the  man  an 

ing.     He  could  ha 

at  that  instant  ha 

in  to  his    knees. 

please  him  better 

feet  of  its  own  ace 

it   tumble   about 

shallows  for  a  moi 

sudden    retreat   o: 

fairly    stranded . 

upon  it  like  a  sp 

tugged  and  strugg 

main,  till  he  had  < 

reach  of  the  retur] 

He     knelt     bes 

tinised    it    careful 

much — sailor  with 

board,  I  expect,  eh 

and  left  you  to  tsi. 

Can't   afford   to   i 

for  the  sake  of  a 

Get  another  in  yo\ 

that's  the  way  no^ 

good   way    too ! 

and  sound  ;  swum  1 

long  dead  ;   bettei 

months'    old  'un, 

old  fellow,  let's  see 

to  give  me  for  m 

not  so  mean  as  t< 

bare  body-pay,  are 

He  chuckled  grii 

antries  as  he  pass 

the  body.     He  un 

and  pinched  the  g 

neath  it  here  and 

where  the  pockets '. 

sacked,    carefully 

article  he  found  i 

their  contents  wei 

a   sailor's   knife,    i 

pipe,    and    other 

ends,   all  of   whic: 
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from  the  fob  with 

ling  seals  attached 

covetously,  and  me 
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iss  it  if  they  know  him.*' 
passed  his  hands  under 
n  of  the  jersey  and  felt 
ind.  Ah  !  His  face  grew 
there  was  a  belt  there, 
>uch  that  promised  well, 
kled  the  belt,  and  emptied 
Into  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
|uite  a  little  heap  of  money, 

and  still  more  silver  and 
iref ully  he  picked  out  all  the 
bout  half  the  silver,  and  put 
remainder  into  the  pouch. 
Qelt  down  to  re-buckle  the 
)  body  ;  but  as  he  twitched 

something  happened  that 
□a  violently,  and  he  sprang 

down  again  and  pressed 
cautiously  upon  its  breast, 
still  clutching  the  coins, 
flicker  of  life  that  he  felt 
.t  that  moment  the  moon 
agh  a  rift  in  the  clouds  and 
t  the  scene  distinctly.  Con- 
intently  into  the  drowned 
) ;  he  saw  the  lips  tremble 
further  apart,  as  a  gasping 
i  through  them ;  then  the 
rered  and  slowly  lifted,  and 
3yes  moved  dreamily  round 
et  his  with  a  sad,  appealing 
re  was  even  a  faint  attempt 
in  one  of  the  arms, 
d -walker  was  intensely  agi- 

he  clutched  the  pieces   of 

h  steady  determination,  and 

grew     fierce    and     wicked. 

take    you ! "    he    muttered, 

're    not    going    to    have   it 

•d  up  and  looked  cautiously 
The  low  black  line  of  clifi 
mooth  and  sharp  against  the 
ut  a  speck  upon  it,  and  the 
le  over  the  bare  and  lonely 
reon  nothing  moved  except 
;  white  waters.  The  sea  was 
1  plunging  and  calling  sav- 
i  he  knew  what  she  said. 
.  and  keep  it  !     What's  he 

She  said  it  over  and  over 
each  time  more  distinctly. 

old     man     stooped    down, 


and  rolled  over  the  hapless  mc 
upon  his  face.  The  sandbank 
fretted  with  innumerable  Utile  wa 
pools,  and  it  was  into  one  of  t] 
pools  that  the  face  sank.  A.s  he  ] 
it  there  firmly  by  the  shoulder, 
saw  the  pool  bubble,  and  fell 
sobbing  shudder  shake  the  frame, 
that  was  all.  It  was  done  in  ar 
stant,  and  so  easily  ! 

He  stowed  the  money  among 
rags  feeling  infinitely  relieved  to  tl 
how  surely  he  had  made  it  his.  I 
he  fixed  the  life-belt  on  the  body  ag 
and  dragged  the  dead  man  by 
shoulders  out  of  reach  of  the  1 
He  propped  it  up  at  the  foot  of 
cliff  with  its  back  against  the  si 
The  head  rolled  sideways  upon 
breast,  and  the  hands  spread  helple 
outwards,  palms  upward.  The  Si 
walker  chuckled  to  see  it.  "  Sit  tt 
my  lad,"  he  said  as  he  turned  a\^ 
**sit  there  and  wait  till  1  send  'en 
fetch  you.  Don't  you  go  away  i 
or  you'll  lose  me  a  good  five  shilling 

He  hurried  off  towards  the  t( 
heading  straight  for  his  den.  T 
he  sat  to  rest  awhile  and  amuse  1 
self  by  drawing  out  the  money 
letting  it  slide  rattling  to  and 
from  one  hand  to  the  other.  ^\ 
tired  of  this  amusement,  he  pulle* 
the  plank  of  his  cabin  floor  and  dro] 
the  coins  one  by  one  into  the  stag] 
pool  beneath,  counting  them  as  ^ 
a  sharp  plop  they  struck  the  wj 
"Eleven,  twelve,  thirteen— all  | 
gold  !  Eh,  that's  grand  !  Now  foi 
silver  !  The  big  crown  first- 
what  a  splash  !  Then  the  rest — 
twelve,  thirteen,  why,  thirteen 
lings  as  well !  Come,  that's  goo 
remember  !  What  luck  !  And 
enough  they'll  give  me  the  other  si 
and  tuppence  if  he  isn't  claimed, 
then  there's  the  five  shillings.  V 
luck  !  Now  to  report  him,  lest  i 
one  else  sees  him  and  claims  first.' 

So  he  covered  up  the  hole,  and  c 
bered  out  into  the  dreary  night  a| 
It  was  not  far  to  the  coastguard  sta 
and  there  was  a   light   within, 
pushed  open  the  door  and  stood  or 
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threshold  of  the  cosy  little  room.  A 
drowsy  officer  who  had  been  dozing  on 
his  chair  near  the  fire  started  up  at 
the  sound,  and  stared  with  dazed  alarm 
at  the  gaunt  apparition  in  the  doorway 
until  he  had  time  to  gather  his  wits 
and  recognize  the  Sand-walker.  The 
old  man^s  shivering  dog  peeped  timidly 
past  his  master's  legs  into  the  warm 
interior,  and  eyed  with  envious  hate 
the  fat,  comfortable  cat  on  the  rug 
near  the  fire. 

"  Hallo,  Conger  !  "  exclaimed  the 
coastguard  as  soon  as  he  had  found  his 
voice.  **  What  brings  your  ugly  face 
here  at  this  time  of  the  morning? 
You  surely  haven't  found  another, 
have  you  1  Yes  ?  What  a  nose  you 
have  for  them,  to  be  sure !  Where 
have  you  left  it  then  ? " 

The  old  man  pointed  to  the  south,  and 
muttered,  "Two  miles,"  and  the  officer 
understood  him.  **  All  right.  I'll 
send  a  couple  of  men  to  fetch  it  at 
once.  We  know  your  ways.  Conger  ! 
There,  I've  seen  enough  of  you  now, 
so  off  you  go  and  come  down  here 
after  the  inquest  and  I'll  see  that  you 
get  your  money."  And  he  shut  the 
door  in  the  old  man's  face. 


IV. 

Bkfobe  daybreak  next  day  the 
storm  had  broken  upon  Abblesey,  and 
it  was  late  before  the  dim  light  of  a 
November  day  could  struggle  through 
the  blinding  sheets  of  sleet  and  spray 
that  came  in  straight  from  the  sea  like 
flights  of  arrows  shot  low.  The  bil- 
lows clapped  and  crashed  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  headland  and  boomed 
across  the  sands.  But  in  spite  of  the 
weather  there  was  much  running  to 
and  fro  in  the  street,  and  the  news 
soon  spread  that  the  Conger  had  found 
anotli^r  in  the  night,  and  that  it  was 
even  now  laid  in  the  stable  of  the  inn. 
People  naturally  flocked  to  Bee  it,  full 
of  curiosity  and  comfortable  disin- 
terested sympathy,  a  luxury  only  to 
be  enjoyed  when,  as  in  this  case,  they 
need  have  no  dread  of  personal  loss, 
since  none  of  their  own  flsbing-boats 


had  been  out  in  the 
of  a  stranger  was  a 
few  could  resist. 

A  policeman  stoo 
door  of  the  stable,  d: 
of  admission  with  d 
a  personal  favour  W( 
and  keeping  a  shai 
the  intrusion  of  th 
were  prowling  roun 
white  faces,  anxious 
see  it.  Mother  ] 
thither  with  the  res 
inquisitiveness.  "  1 
said,  "  I  wonder  wh 
The  people  fell  awaj 
let  her  enter  as  if  tl 
right  to  be  there,  i 
after  her.  It  was  s 
for  a  moment  she  c 
and  she  called  out  \ 
to  stand  aside  fr< 
Then  the  dull  grey  '. 
and  with  a  loud  sb 
her  knees  beside  the 
the  clammy  hand  a 
the  bearded  face.  "  ( 
she  wailed,  "  Oh,  mj 
How  came  you  here 
here  % " 

The  inquisitive  cr< 
away  as  if  ashamed  < 
only  a  few  neighb< 
faces  came  in  to  tr; 
or  to  share  her  sorro 
that  they  bade  her 
beside  herself  with  , 
aghast  to  see  that  si 
come  to  look  upon  as 
and  comforter  in 
should  be  so  power 
now. 

An  inquest  was 
afternoon.  The  wid 
away  to  her  desolat 
not  called,  since  tl 
enough,  who  had  kno^ 
ready  to  identify  the 
sent  for  the  Sand-wa 
and  how  he  had  f oun 
constable  who  fetchi 
ished  at  the  old  man 
he  told  him  of  the 
was  universally  recoj 
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Conger  had  long  since  lost  all 
eeliug,  And  yet  as  the  con- 
3scribed  it,  "  his  eyes  went 
I  a  codfish's,  and  his  mouth  like 
d's,  and  he  had  to  hold  him- 
>y  the  boat "  when  he  heard 
.  Even  when  he  reached  the 
here  the  jury  sat,  he  was 
»  too  much  for  speech.  They 
jn  with  questions,  but  he 
idly  round  from  face  to  face  in 
ke  a  wolf  among  dogs.  Know- 
itural  moroseness  they  were 
ly  surprised  and,  interpreting 
as  best  they  could,  they  soon 
o.  But  one  thing  did  indeed 
bhem.  When  they  offered  to 
the  order  of  payment  for  the 
Qgs  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
it  away  from  him  and  shrank 
Dh  his  face  to  the  wall  as 
i  were  something  he  could  not 
look  upon.  "  Sea  that,"  re- 
Tim  Bates,  who  was  one  of  the 
ten  the  old  man  had  gone ; 
)ws  the  old  chap's  not  so  bad 
lake  out.  He  couldn't  abide 
ht  of  making  anything  out  of 
of  Mother  Harmby's  hus- 
st  'cos  she's  been  so  kind  to 

rhile  news  had  come  from  a 
ring  port  of  a  colHsion  off  the 
)he  night,  which  explained  the 
surrounding  John  Harmby's 
there.  A  steamer,  in  the  ob- 
f  a  snow  storm,  had  crashed 

side  of  a  large  sailing-ship 
d  bound  and  had  sent  her  al- 
antly  to  the  bottom.  Four  of 
crew  had  just  managed  to  save 
es  by  scrambling  into  one  of 
ts,  but  the  rest  were  supposed 
jone  down  with  the  ship ;  and 
bhem  was  the  mate,  John 
It  was  evident  that  he  had 

hard  struggle  for  his  life, 
by  drowning,"  was  of  course 
ict  of  the  jury. 

day  something  happened  in 
T  which  had  not  been  known 
1  for  thirty  years.  The  tide 
Nn  without  the  Sand-walker 
J   it.      Notwithstanding   that 


the  sea  called  so  loudly  on  the  Boi 
rocks,  the  old  man  never  came  f 
What  might  it  mean  ?     The  fishe 
became  uneasy  as  they  talked  of 
it  seemed  to  them  unnatural,  and 
feared  that  it  might  be  a  bad  c 
None  of  the  simple  folk  knew  o: 
bitter  anguish  there  was  that  d£ 
the  cuddy  of  the  Sa/rah  and  Ann. 
old    man,  lonely   and   wretched, 
fighting  against  himself  for  all 
he  had  held  dearest,    for   life   i 
For   all    these    years    he    had 
steadily   on   in   one  course   with 
aim,  and  only  one.     And  now — su 
shipwreck,  and  all  lost ! 

He  crouched  there  on  his  ragj 
hands   clasping    his   knees,    his 
eyes  staring  blankly  into  the  darl 
of  his  den,  striving  to  realize  whai 
happened.    For  hours  he  never  sti 
and   no  hunger,   no   thirst,    no 
came  to  him.     And   all  this  tin 
thought  of  two  things  and  only 
of  his  money,  and  of  his  one  fr 
These  two  interwove  themselves  i 
mind  in  a  vague  delirium,  and  thr 
it  all  he  heard  the  cruel  sea  calling 
mocking  him. 

It  was  safe,  his  money,  quite  i 
it  was  all  there  in  the  hole  ber 
him  ;  he  had  not  lost  anything ! 
but  the  woman,  she  who  was  his 
his  one  friend.     What  had  happ 
to   her?     It  was   she  who   had 
lost    everything,   and    by   his    h 
The  life  of  the  man  was  nothing 
lives  of  a  hundred  such  were  not! 
the  sea  gave  them  to  him,  and  they 
his  to  treat  as  he  liked.     But  her 
band  !    What  could  he  do  ]    How  < 
he  make  amends  ? 

The  mockery  of  the  sea  came  Ic 
and  louder  through  the  timbers  o: 
cell.  The  sea  knew  what  he  ( 
do,  and  shouted  it  out  to  him  ove] 
over  again,  laughing  all  the  whi 
his  misery.  He  shut  out  the  s 
with  his  hands,  but  ho  heard  it 
the  same.  He  knew  he  would 
heard  it  even  without  ears.  It  sou 
ever  louder  and  more  peremp 
For  a  long  time,  a  very  long  tim 
refused  to  obey,  and  sat  and  suf 
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obstinately.  But  at  last  it  was  more 
than  he  could  bear,  and  he  moaned  in 
anguish  and  gave  way. 

Trembling  so  that  he  could  scarce 
sustain  himself  even  on  his  knees,  he 
slowly  uncovered  the  hole  where  his 
treasure  lay  hid,  and  began  to  rake 
the  coins  out  of  the  dark  water.  He 
piled  them  up  beside  him,  never  paus- 
ing in  his  task  till  the  last  one  had 
been  found.  All  were  there,  the  new 
gold  he  had  got  but  yesterday,  and  the 
ancient  pieces  washed  out  of  the  wrecks 
of  Spaniards  and  Dutchmen  of  long 
ago,  guineas,  half-guineas,  pistoles, 
dollars,  doubloons,  pieces  of  eight,  and 
modern  money.  There  lay  the  distil- 
lation of  the  unceasing  labours  of  a 
lifetime,  all  heaped  in  one  small  pile. 
For  the  last  time  he  told  them  over  to 
see  that  there  were  none  missing, 
kneeling  and  shedding  hot  tears  over 
them  like  a  father  over  his  dead  child. 
And  still  the  sea  laughed  outside.  It 
was  hard,  very  hard,  but  he  could  not 
help  himself ;  there  was  no  other 
way. 

In  feverish  haste  he  wrapped  the 
coins  in  a  cloth,  and  bound  it  tightly 
round  with  a  piece  of  rag.  Kissing 
the  heavy  bundle  he  hid  it  in  his  breast, 
and  then  slid  back  the  shutter,  and 
crept  out.  It  was  night  againi.  He 
saw  through  the  darkness  the  white 
billows  bounding  towards  him  with 
delight,  while  far  out  over  the  raging 
waters  an  unsteady  light  flickered  and 
flashed.  It  was  the  signal  of  a  ship 
in  peril,  and  his  eye  fell  on  it  in- 
stinctively, but  its  meaning  seemed  not 
to  reach  his  mind,  and  the  sight  gave 
him  no  pleasure.  He  heard  without 
heeding  the  crash  of  the  rocket  which 
called  together  the  life-boat  crew,  and 
gave  no  thought  to  dim  shapes  hurry- 
ing through  the  gloom  to  the  beach. 
One  thing  alone  he  heeded,  the  voice 
behind  him  driving  him  on. 

He  took  the  road  away  from  the 
sea,  up  into  the  dismal  lane  where 
stood  the  widow's  house,  his  dog  fol- 
lowing. A  light  shone  from  her  un- 
shuttered window,  and  when  he  reached 
her  gate  he  could  see  distinctly  into 


the  little  room.  Sh 
with  her  head  bent 
Her  neighbours  had 
to  the  beach.  In  tin 
have  been  the  first  t 
now  there  was  no 
for  anything  but  hei 

The  old  man  ne'^ 
passed  up  the  garder 
open  the  door.  The 
head  at  the  noise,  ai 
at  the  wild  figure 
She  showed  no  surpi 
to  me,"  she  said, 
how  you  found  hin 
yet !  If  you're  hun^ 
to  eat  in  there.  G 
go.  Oh  !  but  it's  ! 
very  hard  !  "  And 
down  her  head  agai: 

He  was  shaking  1 
sail,  so  that  it  took  I 
unfasten  the  cord.  *' 
"here's  this,  take  ii 
out  his  dripping  ar 
room,  and  placed  hit 
upon  the  table  bes 
rag  unfolding  reve 
money.  That  was  1 
had  not  meant  to  stj 
but  he  could  not  t< 
and  lingered,  gazing 
coins. 

The  widow  raise 
could  not  at  first 
looked  now  at  the  : 
the  man.  Then  sue 
up,  and  peered  eagei 
ing  heap.  She  gri 
coins  ;  it  seemed  on] 
crown-piece,  but  she 
held  it  close  to  the  li 
had  seen  something 
then  burst  into  a  sa 
close  to  the  man  ai 
into  his  face,  "H( 
this  1 "  she  shrieked. 

The  Sand-walker 
fore  her  to  half  his 
her  blazing  eyes  in  t€ 
not  a  word.  "  How 
I  sayl"  Lower  sti 
beaten  dog,  but  mad* 

"  It  was  his,"  she 
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)efore  him.  Nay,  shake  not 
then,  thou  wretched  hound  ! 
»,  I  say ;  I  could  tell  it  among 
nd.  Are  not  these  his  very 
ks  upon  it  ?  It  was  his,  his 
ce,  and  he  carried  it  always, 
and  waking,  as  his  father  had 
!m,  and  not  all  the  world 
7Q  tempted  him  to  part  with 
as  his  charm,  his  holy  charm 
Bction.  They  said  no  mortal 
id  come  to  him  the  while  he 
Oh,  how  I've  wondered  and 
,  when  they  said  it  was  not 
V  he  had  come  to  lose  it !  Oh, 
m !  what  has  this  old  man 

oice  was  choked,  and  she 
3  coin  again  and  again,  while 
3  at  her  feet  sank  grovelling 
•th.  He  raised  one  hand  in 
ipplication,  but  she  spurned 

3. 

t  hast  thou  done  ?  '*  she  asked 
ely. 

it, — take  it  all !  "  he  moaned, 
ivhat  hast  thou  done  1 " 
;ake  it — take  it — I  have  no 

it?"    she  shrieked.     "Take 

)  the  robbings  of  dead  men's 

Take  the  price  of  dead  men's 

Thou     vile,    thou     wretched 

They  have   often  said   it  of 

I  would   not  believe  it,  and 

they  lied.     But  now  1  know 

ou    hast    robbed   him — aye, 

1 — hast    robbed   him   of   his 

rm  !      Oh,   how  do  I  know, 

''est  even  have  robbed  him  of 

It 

jad  was  down  on  the  wet 
Qow,  but  still  he  moaned, 
—take  it  all ! " 
ized  the  cords  of  the  cloth, 
LS  treasure  to  the  ground 
m,  and  slammed  and  bolted 
.  He  heard  her  last  words 
bhin.  "Never  again  let  me 
ly  face,  thou  vile  corpse-eating 
t,  quick,  to  thy  den  out  of  the 
iiuman  folk  !  'Tis  horrible  even 
what  thou  hast  touched ! " 
1  there  was  nothing  but  wild 


sobbing  mingling  strangely  wit! 
howling  of  the  wind  around  him. 

Long  after  the  sound  of  the  sol 
within  had  subsided  the  old  ma 
there  with  his  burning  brow  oi 
cold  stone.  Except  that  his  fi: 
had  once  more  grasped  the  tre 
he  had  not  stirred.  At  last  his 
tempted  by  the  inexplicable  si] 
stole  up  the  garden-path  till  he  i 
his  master  lying  there,  and  thrus 
black  muzzle  against  his  face, 
old  man  moved  at  that  touch, 
slowly  raising  himself,  crept  i 
carrying  his  money  with  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  lane  he 
and  listened.  The  storm  still  r 
but  it  was  ebb  tide  now,  and  th 
had  altered  its  tone.  The  air 
filled  with  a  seething  hum,  thi 
which  he  heard  the  savage  rati 
pebbles  drawn  down  in  the  unde 
At  the  sound  of  it  he  knew 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done, 
a  dull  hopeless  despair  took  he 
him. 

So  he  turned  northward  up 
road  and  went  towards  the  head 
Through  all  the  darkness  he  coul 
the  gleaming  white  waters  draw  U 
fro  amid  the  rocks,  and  he  crawled 
fully  down  until  he  was  so  near 
several  times  the  sea  flung  I 
flecks  of  foam  upon  him.  But 
he  struggled  on,  till  he  reachec 
great  ledge  of  rocks  which  over 
the  deep  water.  There  he  claml 
to  their  outermost  edge,  and 
facing  the  tempest.  Then  wit! 
great  effort  he  flung  the  bund! 
carried  far  out  into  the  wild  conf i 
The  cords  gave  way,  and  the  ( 
scattering,  fell  in  a  precious  si 
and  passed  without  a  trace  int< 
seething  flood.  In  another  ing 
as  if  in  response  to  a  wizard's  sp 
great  surge  burst  suddenly  up 
upon  the  rock  and  swept  tumultu 
over  the  ledges. 

Next  day  the  heads  and  tongi: 
the    Abblesey   folk    were   kept 
occupied.     A  vessel  had  gone  a 
in   the    night,    and    in    spite   oi 
efforts  of  the  lifeboat  men,  two  o; 
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crew  had  been  drowned.  "  More 
work  for  Old  Conger/*  said  the  fisher- 
men. .  But  at  ebb  a  coastguardsman 
came  in  with  strange  news.  He  had 
heard  the  yelping  of  a  dog  among  the 
great  rocks  under  the  headland  and 
had  gone  towards  the  sound.  The 
dog  was  Conger's,  and  just  below, 
ti^tly  wedged  in  among  the  boulders, 


was  the  dead  body  ( 
himself. 

"Whatever  could  ] 
to  at  that  side  of  th< 
several  voices. 

"Nay,  I  can't  un 
replied  the  coastguard 
have  been  the  first  a 
ever  went  there." 
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:  of  us  went  flying  North  this 
r,  leaving  the  London  mists 
Dises  behind  us  and  travel- 
awards  the  clear  mountain 
i    wide-spreading    moors.      At 

we  found  ourselves  in  an 
ise  in  Northumberland,  which 
anding  Arm  aud  square  upon 
pe  of  a  hill :  "  BaaFs  Hill," 
Druids  had  once  sacrificed 
se  terrible  gods  of  theirs, 
lence  victims  and  priests  and 
id  midnight  rites  have  all  alike 
vept  away  by  time,  that  mighti- 
broomsticks  before  which  all 
3soms  crumble  into  dust.  All  is 
e  and  silent  on  Baal's  Hill  now 
night,  except  for  the  distant 
'  birds  and  sleepy  animals,  and 
owls  that  still  whistle  and  pipe 
L  the  dark  hours  ;  but  perhaps 
.   lie  sleeping    in   the    earliest 

you  are  awakened  by  the 
ig  sound  of  pigeons  cleaving  the 
sr  the  owls  have  ceased  to  hoot, 
the  turkey  poults  begin  to 
»m  the  shrubberies  across  the 
ind  a  matutinal  burst  follows 
the  exultant  poultry-yard  at 
ck  of  the  old  house,  with  far- 
jinswering  calls  in  the  adjacent 
r  from  the  ducks  on  the  island 
)  lake.  If  you  are  roused 
our  bed  and  look  out  through 
If-open  shutters  of  the  windows 
.y  see  the  lawn  softly  alight  in 
ly  morning  rays,  and  the  little 
Dinmont  wildly  careering  after 
iv-flying  swallows.  When  you 
)wn  stairs  the  sun  has  risen  above 
L  trees,  the  whole  place  is  cheer- 
th  nine  o'clock  sunshine,  and 
uckings  and  flappings  and  loud 
;  notes ;  with  the  pigeons'  soft 

and    the   hoarse  crow  of  the 

s,  and  the  pipings  and  chatter- 

the  rest  of  the  colony.     Hark 


to  the  upraised  voices  of  the  w 
fat  ducks  as  they  surround  tl 
pans  in  the  poultry-yard ;  tl 
haranguing  the  poor  little  lai 
duck  who  is  pecked  by  all  the 
attempting  to  take  his  share 
feast  of  life  ;  then  come  the  fl 
ing  f  ussified  turkey  poults  maki 
fusion  as  they  go,  and  upsett: 
pan  they  want  to  monopolig 
again,  what  is  this  mysterious 
sion  advancing  from  the  easi 
New  Guinea  or  some  such 
land  -J  wise  birds,  speckled  w 
ver,  robed  in  soft  Oriental  f< 
dignified,  inscrutable  on  n 
orange  toes,  passing  in  quiet  d 
through  the  crowding  scene  ! 

It  was  in  this  hospitable  n< 
speculative  home,  where  Socrat 
self  might  have  found  intellig< 
ciples,  and  cocks  without  nun 
sacrifice  to  ^sculapius,  that  s 
put  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  de] 
book  about  Thomas  Bewick  a 
pupils  into  our  hands ;  and 
read  and  looked  around  on  B 
country  and  the  sights  he  lo^ 
book  of  his  work  seemed  to  \ 
everywhere.  The  skies,  the  tr 
undulating  lines  of  the  hills  anc 
the  sturdy  fronts  of  the  hot 
were  repeated  on  the  recording 
The  story  so  admirably  told  i 
later  on  to  look  for  Bewick's  O' 
moir,  and  for  the  original  dr 
at  Newcastle,  where  they  han^ 
museum. 

There  are  very  few  places  tob 
in  all  the  rest  of  England  s< 
ing  and  varied  in  aspect  as  B 
native  county.  The  energy  of 
itself  seems  to  throb  in  Ne 
amid  its  smoke,  its  clash  of  ea^ 
tics,  its  ringing  labouring 
while  beyond  the  city  spreads  t 
sea- coast  with  its  old  castles  a: 
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nesses,  and  the  fishing-ports,  with  their 
quaint  wynds  and  gables,  guarded  by 
those  white- winged  legions,  flying  and 
flashing  out  to  sea  from  the  rocks 
where  they  have  built  their  nests. 
Further  inland  lie  the  wide  moors  that 
divide  England  from  Scotland,  where 
for  past  centuries  the  sturdy  farms 
and  stone  cottages,  the  strong  towers, 
and  pigeon-cotes  have  defied  the  as- 
saults of  the  foe,  be  he  wrapped  in 
storm  or  in  tartan  as  of  old.  Fragrant 
clover  fields  scent  the  air,  crossed  by 
the  broad  high  roads  which  the  Romans 
first  laid,  and  which  run  by  the  fields 
and  by  coppices  whence  the  russet 
gamo'birds  start  at  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps. 

The  Romans  no  longer  come  march- 
ing along  the  roads,  but  an  army  of 
tramps  flying  from  work  still  passes 
continually ;  and  along  with  the  tramps 
come  the  Northumbrians  themselves, 
with  droves  of  cattle,  and  the  great 
hay-carts  loaded  and  guarded  by  their 
stately  waggoners.  Beyond  the  human 
track  is  that  sense  of  space,  of  fresh 
winds  which  Bewick  loved,  and  which 
one  seems  to  find  again  as  one  looks  at 
his  designs. 

To  drive  along  the  crowding  streets 
and  to  step  into  Bewick's  gallery  in 
the  Natural  History  Museum  in  New- 
castle, is  like  stepping  suddenly  out  of 
noise  and  smoke  and  rattle  into  some 
green  grove  where  the  birds  are  sing- 
ing. It  is  a  fairy  exhibition  alive 
with  grace  and  meaning.  The  originals 
of  his  engravings  hang  all  round  the 
gallery  in  delicate  studies  and  sugges- 
tions, and  they  certainly  have  a  special 
charm  which  is  unattainable  in  their 
reproduction,  although  the  intention 
and  sentiment  happily  are  reproduced 
in  the  delightful  books.  The  sketches 
themselves  are  indescribably  delicate 
and  finely  felt ;  a  nib  dipped  in  colour, 
a  fine  hair  brush,  a  tiny  scrap  of  paper, 
and  behold  a  whole  scene  of  sylvan 
life,  of  a  real  note  striking  in  the 
great  concert  of  nature  to  which  the 
painter  calls  us.  A  sense  of  time,  of 
space,  surrounds  the  dramas  and  the 
tragedies  which  he  suggests  with  his 


apparently  slight  and 
tails.     Sticks,  chips, 
farmyard  ways,  comm 
things  ;  a  whole  philo 
down  in    these  simpl 
There  lies  the  dog  di 
legs  bound  together 
magpies  come  up,  witl 
eyes ;  overhead  is  the 
different  birds,  and  i 
are  the  marks  of  the 
steps  of  the  man    wl: 
Is  not  this  tragedy  % 
knocking  at  the  door 

Then  again  for  co: 
not  recognise  the  hui 
the  little  picture  in  wi 
is  trying  to  hoist  the  1 
his  back  before  he  s 
upon  tramp,  while  a  li 
horns  and  tail  is  misch 
down  the  load  with 
stone.  The  moon  is 
the  five-barred  gate 
up  the  scene,  the 
silvering  hedges.  I 
with  the  rest  of  us,  fe! 
at  times  ;  but  he  wa 
and  uncomplaining  so 
steadily  and  with  sin^ 

The  keeper  of  the 
us  an  interesting    se 
from  a  capercailzie,  wi 
belonging    to  it.      T 
stood  as  stuffed  birds 
straw  for  blood,  and  s 
and  Bewick  drawing 
stuffed  capercailzie  f 
and  toppling  on  its 
tented  with  this  he 
over  again  ;  and  lo  ! 
was    a    capercailzie, 
dignified  and  fiery   o 
would    seem  to  beloi 
rather  than  to  its  ow 
Then  Bewick  sets  to  y 
true  man  should  do  ; 
living  bird   itself   is 
page,  neither  more  ; 
than  a  capercailzie  sh 
look  with  admiration 
ing  to  the  toppling  n 
is  the  very  essence  of 
natural  apprehension 
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of  life  and^  expression  where 
nly  see  the  straws. 
3rasures,  which  prove  the  in- 
ire  and  pains,  are  no  less  in- 
g  in  some  ways  than  the  actual 
;s  in  this  charming  exhibition, 
d,  so  widely  reaching.  There 
row  little  scrap  of  paper  about 
.ches  long  on  which  no  less 
ht  dogs  in  a  chain  are  depicted, 
fferent  in  type  and  character. 

plovers  and  choughs,  eider 
nd  spoonbills,  kites  (lame  and 
se),  it  is  a  garden  of  Eden  for 
•  different  kinds,  with  North- 
nd  always  and  everywhere  for 
T'ound ;  whether  it  be  that  the 
s  are  dancing  to  the  music 
three  blind  fiddlers,  or  the 
dling  by  on  the  sea,  or  horses 
ig  across  the  fields,  or  the  gal- 
.nding  by  the  roadside,  it  is 
Northumberland  round  about, 
the  most  touching  pictures  in 
►le  place  is  called  Waiting  for 
rt  was  left  unfinished  by  Bewick 
3  died.  The  old  white  horse 
oy  the  blasted  tree,  the  house 
ig  to  the  ground ;  a  sigh  and 
irewell  seem  to  reach  you  as 
k. 

I  is  another  picture  also,  one  of 
he  ever  drew,  in  which  all  is  at 
id  the  parting  over.     It  repre- 

tranquil  country  scene ;  the 
passing  down  the  sloping  field 
terry,  where  the  boat  is  wait- 
jarry  this  loyal  knight  to  his 
;  in  Ovingham  churchyard, 
said  that  Bewick's  family  did 
3  the  portrait  of  Bewick  by 
',  which  forms  the  frontispiece 
Austin  Dobson's  book.  The 
;  represents  a  vigorous  old 
ith  a  face  full  of  imagination 
ught ;  the  eyes  have  that  out- 
expression  which  is  so  charac- 
of  the  artistic  temper.     He  is 

in  a  swallow-tailed  coat  and 
eeches  ;  he  leans  upon  his  stick, 
ns  watching  the  distant  line  of 
3.  There  is  another  most  charm- 
trait  in  Bewick's  own  gallery 
3astle,  painted  by  Goode.    This 


one  represents  an  old  man  sittii 
chair,  and  dressed  in  grey  br 
with  shoes  and  woollen  stocking 
with  the  time-honoured  frill  to  hi 
which  also  belonged  to  Sir  Joshi 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
earnest,  bland,  strong  face  seem 
lutely  characteristic  of  this  true 
whose  genius  was  so  open  to  r 
so  delicate  to  describe  its  impre 
Bewick,  besides  his  love  for  i 
and  his  power  to  depict  it,  pos 
that  delightful  play  of  mind 
some  call  humour,  and  which 
suredly  the  characteristic  of  tru 
pathy.  I  write  advisedly,  for  h 
seems  to  me  interest  combinec 
affection  and  truthful  criticism, 
posed  to  that  interest  without 
or  shade  which  is  apt  to  grow 
tonous  in  its  unvarying  nc 
reverence  and  blind  reiteration. 

Some  of  us  may  remembei 
Frank  was  cured  of  playing  wi 
fingers,  and  how  he  stood  oppo 
his  father  and  held  his  hands  pe: 
still  as  he  repeated  his  task  o! 
without  making  a  single  m 
**His  father  was  pleased,  and 
sired  the  servant  who  was  br 
some  things  of  his  out  of  the  c] 
which  he  came,  to  give  him  a 
which  was  in  the  front  pocket 
chair  and  which  was  a  copy  of  Be 
quadrupeds.  In  this  book  I 
practical  father  immediately  wi 
suitable  inscription.  *  This  book 
to  Frank,  October  27th,  1798, 
father,  as  a  mark  of  his  fathe: 
probation  for  his  having  at  six 
old  cured  himself  of  a  foolish  hj 

Bewick's  memoirs  are  less  ] 
than  they  deserve  to  be,  ingenuo 
yet  most  convincing,  set  to  t! 
companiment  of  those  shrew 
delightful  drawings.  Bewick 
son  of  the  soil  if  ever  there  wa 
and  Northumberland  must  se 
many  of  us  a  more  beautiful 
when  we  think  of  his  happy  li 
pilgrimage  among  his  beloved 
and  spreading  fields,  of  his  j 
wanderings  in  winter  time  and  s 
time,  of  his  love  for  it  all.    His 
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and  observant  eyes  absorbed  the  light 
from  the  land  while  he  listened  to  the 
voices  everywhere  from  the  ditches  and 
hedges,  from  the  rustling  trees,  from 
the  rushing  streams.  Above  all  he 
realised  the  elements  of  life  in  still 
life,  and  of  humanity  in  that  natural 
life  in  which  he  delighted.  He  de- 
scribes himself  in  his  memoirs  when 
quite  a  little  child,  covering  the  grave- 
stones and  the  floor  of  the  church-porch 
with  a  bit  of  chalk,  and  *'  figuring  " 
whatever  he  had  seen.  At  that  time 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  word  draw- 
ing, and  the  only  paintings  he  knew 
were  those  of  the  king's  arms  in  the 
church  or  the  signs  of  the  public-houses 
in  Ovingham,  the  Black  Bull,  the 
White  Horse,  the  Salmon,  and  the 
Hounds  and  Hare.  "I  alwaysthought," 
he  said,  "  P  could  make  a  far  better 
hunting  scene  than  the  latter;  the 
others  were  beyond  my  hand."  Then 
he  describes  how  a  friend  in  compassion 
furnished  him  with  paper  :  **  Pen  and 
ink,  and  the  juice  of  the  brambleberry, 
made  a  grand  change.  Of  patterns 
and  drawings  I  had  none  ;  the  beasts 
and  birds  which  enlivened  the  beauti- 
ful scenery  of  woods  and  wilds  sur- 
rounding my  native  hamlet,  furnished 
me  with  an  endless  supply  of  subjects. 
.  .  "  I  now,  in  the  estimation  of  my 
rustic  neighbours,"  he  continues,  "  be- 
came an  eminent  painter.  ..." 

His  admiring  neighbours  are  to  be 
numbered  by  thousands  to-day,  and 
which  of  us  that  knows  his  drawings 
is  not  his  neighbour.  His  touch  when 
he  is  at  his  best  is  so  vigorous,  so 
certain,  that  seeing  his  work  brings 
back  some  of  the  actual  delight  of  the 
places  themselves  now  visited  in  the 
companionship  of  this  most  conscien- 
tious and  ardent  spirit.  Bewick,  as  I 
have  said,  possesses  that  natural  ap- 
prehension which  is  the  very  essence 
of  genius,  and  which  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  every  straw  blown  by  the  wind, 
in  every  passing  sign  whether  adequate 
or  not.  He  draws  a  falling  leaf,  a 
thumb-mark  ;  he  draws  the  claw  of  a 
bird,  the  fluffy  feather  dropped  in  its 
sadden  flight ;  and  each  is  perfect  in  its 


own  degree.  Bewick 
mer's  day ;  we  may 
himself  standing  in  t 
June  slaking  his  thirst 
he  can  draw  snow  and 
all  its  silence  and  f roz 
can  draw  a  farmyard  '^ 
life,  its  clucking,  sqi 
denizens.  He  can  dri 
bird,  or  the  howls  of  t 
just  upset  the  stew-p 
draw  abstract  sensati< 
stillness,  terror,  contei 
being  could  look  withe 
of  those  f  ootpieces  in 
are  drinking  as  they  s 
among  the  flying  s^" 
magpies  ] 

The  story  of  Bewi 
delightfully  told  by 
memoir,  of  which  ^ 
lent  us  the  beautifu 
tion.  Mr.  Dobson 
as  follows  :  "  Now 
.  runaway  horse  by 
backed  over  the  sykes 
frightening  oxen  int 
the  pleasure  of  hearing 
dash ;  *  now  scamperin 
the  fells  with  his  com] 
tion  of  the  savage 
Crusoe''  Mr.  Dobs 
from  the  lovely  pai 
Bewick  describes  how 
childhood  by  the  lit 
his  bed-head  he  had 
flooded  burn,  or  watchi 
door  the  rarer  birds,  tl: 
snipes,  the  redwings, 
which  in  winter  made 
appearance  in  the  fi 
When  he  was  fourte* 
from  Ovingham  to  Ne 
engraving  from  Mr. 
He  liked  his  master 
business  ;  "  But  to 
country  and  to  leave 
behind  me  with  which 
my  life  charmed  in  an 
— and  in  a  way  I  cau 
can  only  say  my  het 
break,  and  as  we  pas 
wardly  bade  farewell 
wilds,  to   Mickly  bar 
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hill."  Then  he  settles  down 
issiduous,  laborious  life.  Be- 
iself  enumerates  the  works  he 
ployed  upon.  Pipe-moulds, 
ulds,  brass  clock-faces,  coffin- 
stamps,  seals,  billheads  and 
and  crests  for  silversmiths, 
lewcastle  Museum  are  some  of 
-signs  and  stamps  designed  by 
irertisements   of   millinery,  of 

fashionable  drapery,**  en- 
is  on  an  ornament  to  head  the 
st  as  doctors  silver  the  pill 
ley  prescribe. 

k  once  came  away  to  London, 
his  fame  had  preceded  him, 
3re  friends  and  abundant  or- 
work  were  in  waiting.  For  a 
ths  he  paced  the  Strand  and 
sent  streets  on  his  way  to  and 
3  work ;  he  spent  his  evenings 
I  Street,  where  instead  of  ask- 
jread  and  milk  he  "now  learnt 
for  a  pint  of  porter ; "  else- 
le  describes  his  first  draught 
iy  and  water.     He  frequented 


Westminster  Abbey,  but  he  said 
nothing  he  found  in  Loudon 
ever  compensate  for  the  ab 
of  peace,  of  natural  space,  ant 
associations,  and  that  he  had  i 
herd  sheep  at  five  shillings  a 
than  earn  guineas  and  fame  ii 
world  of  extremes.  "  The  coun 
my  old  friends,  the  manners  c 
people  of  that  day,  the  scene 
Tyneside,  seemed  altogether  to  f 
paradise  for  me,  and  I  longed  to 
again."  So  he  went  back  to  hi 
home  and  his  own  people,  and  spe 
remainder  of  his  honourable  fa 
life  among  them. 

Some  people  live  their  own 
quietly  and  with  conscience,  and 
doing  add  incalculably  to  the 
ness  of  the  whole  world  around 
Bewick  is  one  of  these  people,  noi 
all  does  he  need  any  conjurer  to 
out  his  merits  and  charming  gee 
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CHAPTER  I. 

An  Indian  railway  station  in  the 
first  freshness  of  an  autumn  dawn, 
\dth  a  clear  decision  of  light  and  shade, 
tCwnown  to  northern  latitudes,  lend- 
ing a  fictitious  picturesqueness  to  the 
low^rched  buildings  festooned  with 
purple  creepers.  There  was  a  crisp- 
ness  in  the  air  which  seemed  to  belie 
the  possibility  of  a  noon  of  brass ; 
yet  the  level  beams  of  the  sun  had  al- 
ready in  them  a  warning  of  warmth. 

The  up-country  mail  had  just 
steamed  out  of  the  station  after  de- 
positing a  scanty  store  of  passengers 
on  the  narrow  platform,  while  the 
down- country  train,  duly  placarded 
with  the  information  that  it  carried 
the  homeward-bound  mail,  had  shunted 
in  from  the  siding  where  it  had  been 
patiently  awaiting  the  signal  of  a 
olear  line.  The  engine  meanwhile 
drank  breathlessly  at  the  tank,  where, 
in  a  masonry  tower  overhead,  a  couple 
of  bullocks  circled  round  and  round, 
engaged  in  raising  the  water  from  the 
well  beneath  to  the  reservoir  beside 
them.  Round'  and  round  sleepily, 
while  the  primeval  wooden  wheel 
creaked  and  clacked,  and  the  clumsy 
rope-ladder  with  its  ring  of  earthen 
pots  let  half  their  contents  fall  back 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  round 
and  round  dreamily,  with  the  fresh 
gurgle  of  the  water  in  their  ears,  and 
the  blindness  of  leathern  blinkers  in 
their  eyes  ;  round  and  round,  as  their 
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forebears  had  gone  fo 
cool  shade  of  sylvan  \ 
it  to  the  patient  cr 
they  watered  a  snor1 
mon  labelled  *'  homers 
chequered  mud-fields 
wheat  spikelets  tool 
every  crack  in  the  di 
little  to  them  who  so 
who  gave  the  increas< 
goad  lay  in  some  < 
much  the  cattle  km 
simple  knowledge  we: 
the  comprehension  < 
who,  wrapped  in  his 
dozing  while  he  drov< 
The  sweetmeat-sel 
pursued  even  at  daw] 
flies.  The  water-c 
along  uttering  their  ir 
"  Any  Hindu  drinker 
man  drinkers  ?  **  whi 
dusky  hands  stretched 
cups  and  bowls,  from  i 
which  the  religion  of 
be  inferred,  owners 
jowl  in  third-class  coi 
a  gulf  unfathomable 
tween  them  in  this 
next.  The  lank  y< 
among  the  wheels,  1: 
ous  meal  from  the  gi 
grey-headed  carrion-c 
on  the  wire  fencing  ' 
open  in  unending  } 
else  appeared  to  mar 
time ;  indeed  the  abs 
all  sides  gave  the  see 
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to  Western  eyes,  a  feeling 
^as  plainly  shown  in  the  ex- 
K  of  a  young  girl  who  stood 
3side  a  small  pile  of  luggage, 
aew  arrival,"  remarked  a  tall 
L   undress   uniform,   who   was 

against  the  door  of  a  first-class 
oment,  and  talking  to  its  oc- 

s,  to  judge  by  complexion  and 

e,"   was    the   reply.      "  You'd 

believe  it,  but   Kate   was   as 

ice  ;  now ! just  look  at  the 

^y  laugh  came  from  behind  a 

barrier  of  baths,  bundles,  and 
ttes.  "  We  hadn't  four  babies 
:  about  in  those  days,  George, 
lan  assure  Major  Marsden  that 
}  a  bit  ashamed  of  them,  or  my 
don.  George,  dear !  do  for 
IS  sake  get  baby's  bottle 
rith  hot  water  at  the  engine ; 
oesn't  have  something  to  eat 

cry  in  ten  minutes,  and  then 
i  have  to  take  him." 
e  George,  with  the  proverbial 

of  the  Anglo-Indian  husband 
ber,  strolled  ofE  on  his  errand, 
inine  voice  came  into  view  in 
,pe  of  a  cheerful  round  little 

with  a  child  in  her  arms  and 

clinging  to  her  dress.      She 

57ith  interest  at  the  girl  on  the 

n.    "  She  seems  lonely,  doesn't 

r  Marsden  frowned.  He  had 
nking  the  same  thing,  though 
fond  of  posing  as  a  man  devoid 
iment ;  a  not  unusual  affecta- 
th  those  who  are  conscious  of 
•-soft  heart.  "  I  wonder  what 
doing  here,"  he  said,  kicking 
ds  viciously  against  the  iron 
the  carriage. 

rinkle  of  mischief  lurked  in 
panion's  blue  eyes  as  she  re- 


t  are  you  doing  here,  my  pretty 

laid  ? ' 

;  a-marrying,  sir/  she  said. 

vou    see    the    square    wooden 


box     which     betrays    the     w€ 
cake  ? " 

"Then  if  you  want  to  do  a 
tian  act, — and  you  ladies  love  i 
sive  charity — just  step  out  oi 
car  as  dea  ex  machina,  and  ta 
home  again.  India  is  no  pla 
Englishwomen  to  be  married  in 

**  Now  don't  go  on  !  I  knoT« 
well  what  you  are  going  to  say, 
agree, — theoretically.  India  is  a 
eating  us  up  body  and  soul ;  r 
our  health,  our  tempers,  our  i 
our  manners,  our  babies." 

The  laugh  died  from  her  lips 
last  word,  for  the  spectre  of  c 
separation  haunts  Indian  moth 
too  closely  to  be  treated  as  i 
Instinctively  she  held  the 
tighter  to  her  breast  with  a  littl 
less  sigh  ;  a  short  holiday  at  hon 
then  an  empty  nest, — that  wi 
future  for  her !  So  she  went  oi 
lessly  :  "  Oh,  yes  !  Of  course  ^ 
all  bad  lots, — neither  good  m< 
nor  good  wives." 

"My  dear  Mis.  Gordon!   I 
said   one  or   the  other.      I  on 
marked   that   Englishwomen   h 
business  in  India." 

"What's  that?"  asked  Geor 
turning  with  the  bottle. 

"Only  Major  Marsden  in  a 
to  get  rid  of  me,"  replied  his  w 

"Don't  believe  her,  Gordon! 
all-embracing  generalities,  conv< 
into  rigid  personalities  at  a  mo] 
notice,  commend  me  to  you, 
Gordon.  But  there,  I  regret  t 
goes  the  last  bell." 

The  train  moved  off  in  a  se: 
dislocations,  which,  painful  to  w 
were  still  more  painful  to  e 
and  Philip  Marsden  was  left  ^ 
ing  the  last  nod  of  George  Go 
friendly  head,  with  that  curious 
ing  at  the  heart  which  oomes  to  i 
glo-Indians  as  they  say  good-bye 
homeward-bound.  He  was  con 
enough,  happy  in  his  work  ai 
play ;  yet  the  feeling  of  exi] 
through  it  all, — as  it  does  alwa; 
pension  comes  to  bid  one  leai; 
interests   and  friends   of    a   lif 
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Then,  all  too  late,  the  glamour  of  the 
East  claims  tl^e  heart,  in  exchange  for 
the  body. 

The  girl  was  still  standing  sentinel 
by  her  luggage,  and  as  he  passed  their 
eyes  met.  In  sudden  impulse  he  went 
up  and  offered  help  if  she  required  it. 
TTiR  voice,  singularly  sweet  for  a  man, 
seemed  to  make  the  girl  realise  her 
own  loneliness,  for  her  lips  quivered 
distinctly.  "  It  is  father  !  I  expected 
him  to  meet  me,  and  he  has  not 
come." 

**  Should  you  know  him  if  you  saw 
him  % "  She  stared,  evidently  surprised, 
so  he  went  on  quickly,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon  !  I  meant  that  you  might  not 
have  seen  him  for  some  time,  and  — *' 

**  I  haven't  seen  him  since  I  was  a 
baby,"  she  interrupted,  with  a  sort  of 
hurt  dignity  ;  "  but  of  course  I  should 
know  him  from  his  photograph." 

"  Of  course  I"  He  scanned  her  face 
curiously,  thinking  her  little  more 
than  a  baby  now  ;  but  he  only  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  a  telegram, 
and  went  off  in  search  of  one,  return- 
ing a  minute  afterwards  with  several. 
Behind  him  came  the  station-master 
explaining,  with  the  plentiful  plurals 
and  Addisonian  periods  dear  to  babu- 
dom,  that  without  due  givings  of 
names  it  was  unpermissible,  not  to 
say  non-regulation,  to  deliver  tele- 
grams. 

"I  forgot  you  couldn't  know  my 
name,"  said  the  girl  frankly,  when  a 
rapid  scrutiny  had  shown  that  none 
were  addressed  to  her.  **  I'm  Belle 
Stuart ;  my  father  lives  at  Faizapore." 

"Not  Colonel  Stuart  of  the  Com- 
missariat V* 

"  Yes  1     Do  you  know  him  1" 

A  radiant  smile  lit  up  her  face  with 
such  a  curve  of  red  lips,  and  flash  of 
white  teeth,  that  the  spectator  might 
well  have  been  infected  by  its  whole- 
some sweetness  into  an  answering  look. 
Major  Marsden's  eyes,  however,  only 
narrowed  with  perplexed  enquiry  as  he 
said  bluntly,  "  Yes,  slightly." 

"Then  perhaps  father  sent  you  to 
fetch  me  % " 

This  time  he  relaxed  ;  confldence  is 


catching.     **  I'm  afn 
bly  if  he  had  known 
he  might.     At  all  ev 
myself  useful." 
**Howr' 
"  I  can  get  you  a 
carriage — and  start ; 
It   is  sixty  miles   f 
know." 

She  bent  down  to 
"  I  did  not  know.  ^ 
father." 

Philip  Marsden 
consolation.  "  He  \ 
Most  likely  there  \ 
haste  to  put  forward 
was  just  about  to  e 
but  floundered  inst 
'^  something  to  deta 
"There  generally 
detain  one  in  every  d 
she  asked  dryly;  ad< 
it  is  very  kind  of  y 
see  I  have  only  just 
so  I  am  quite  a  stra 
"  People  genera] 
when  they  first  arri\ 
aren't  they  % "  retorl 
grimly.  Then  as  ] 
smiling  ones,  he  smi 
with  a  kinder  riuj 
there  were  anything 
for  her. 

**  I'm  80  hungry,' 
"  Couldn't  you  take 
fast   somewhere  1 
freshment-room,  an 
myself." 

"There  is  the  ddi 
he  hesitated  for  an 
looking  at  her,  as 
mind  about  someth 
some  coolies  he  ba 
the  luggage.  "  Thii 
Stuart ;  you  will  ha 
half  a  mile,  but  yo^ 
either,  I  expect." 

In  reply  she  laut 
went  along  the  dust^ 
chatter  about  the  di 
go  without  fatigue, 
at  home  which  seen 
now,  and  the  new  e 
she  was  just  enterin, 
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are  not  in  the  least  like  your 

he  said  suddenly. 

aughed.      **They   aren't   my 

irs,  you  see.     Father  married 

ad  they  are  my  step-mother's 

There  are  five  of  them — 

rls  and    two    boys,    besides 

who  is  only  six  years  old — 

L  he  is  my  brother — my  half- 

I    mean.     It's   very   funny, 

to  have  so  many  brothers  and 

*  one  has  never  seen.  But  of 
have  their  photographs." 

id  he  was  glad  of  that  j  yet 
3  had  seen  her  safely  started 
fast,  he  retired  to  the  veran- 
3r  excuse  of  a  cigar,  and  found 
ith  Providence.  Briefly,  he 
o  much  of  the  reality,  not  to 
or  Belle's  anticipations  some- 

a  ghastly  mockery.  "  Poor 
e  thought,  **  how  much  easier 
Id  be  to  some  of  us,  if  like 
we   growed.     What    business 

girl's  father  to  be  a  disreput- 
np?  For  the  matter  of  that 
siness  has  a  disreputable  scamp 
f  girl's  father  ?     It's  the  old 

meanwhile  eating  her  break- 
h  youthful    appetite   felt    no 

Life  to  her  was  at  its  brightest 
This  coming  out  to  India 

to  rejoin  her  father  had  been 
jira  of  her  existence,  with 
B  to  which  all  smaller  events 
•e  classified.  His  approval  or 
val  had  been  her  standard  of 
d  wrong,  his  mind  and  body 
lei  of  human  perfection  ;  and 
listance  had  enabled  Colonel 

0  do  justice  to  this  pedestal ; 
easy  to  touch  perfection  in  a 
specially  when  it  only  extends 
heet  of  creamlaid  note-paper. 

•  us  have  sufl&cient  principal 
a  small  dividend. 

lew  father  had  not  forgotten," 

calmly,  when  an  abject  badge- 

svas  discovered  asleep  under  a 

1  bush,  and  proved  to  be  the 
of   a   note   addressed    in   the 

bold  flourish  to   Miss  Belle 
**  You  see  he  had  made  all 


the  arrangements,  and  I  am  n 
start  till  the  heat  of  the  day  is  o 

"  Then  I  will  resign  my  charge 
say  good-bye." 

When  they  had  shaken  han< 
went  round  to  the  other  vera 
where  her  baggage  lay,  and  look 
the  wooden  box.  Was  it  a  wed 
cake?  Even  that  might  be  I 
than  life  in  the  home  to  whicl 
was  going,  though,  for  all  he  ] 
the  latter  might  suit  her  admii 
Then  he  went  and  kicked  his  he 
the  station  in  order  to  be  out  c 
way,  for  the  bungalow  only  be 
one  room. 

CHAPTER   II. 

The  dawn  of  another  day  wag 
breaking,  when  the  rattle  and  c 
which  had  formed  an  accompan: 
to  Belle's  wakeful  dreams  all 
long,  ceased  at  the  last  stage  out 
Faizapore.  Belle  stepped  out  o 
pcUki-gharri  to  stretch  her  era 
limbs,  and  looked  round  her  witl 
in  which  sleep  still  lingered. 

A  mud  village  lay  close  to  the 
and  from  an  outlying  hut  the  p 
destined  to  convey  her  the  rems 
five  miles,  struggled  forth  relucts 
The  coachman  was  furtively  p 
at  some  one  else's  pipe ; .  a  i 
anatomy,  halt  and  blind  of  an 
dribbled  water  from  an  ea 
pot  over  the  hot  axles ;  two 
travellers  were  bathing  in  a  p 
dirty  water.  Belle  standing  ii 
middle  of  the  glaring  white 
way,  instinctively  turned  to  y 
in  the  distance,  a  slender  cl 
snire  rose  above  the  bank'  gf 
on  the  horizon.  That  waiT'^teii 
— that  she  understood.  Bom  i 
dia,  and  therefore  a  daughti 
the  soil,  she  could  not  have 
further  removed  in  taste  and  f< 
from  the  toiling  self-centred 
mogony  of  the  Indian  village  iiK 
she  stood,  had  she  dropped  ii; 
from  another  planet.  So,  alk 
heart,  she  passed  through  the  t: 
life  which  sets  every  mornina  to 


\ 
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a  great  cantonment,  looking  on  it  as 
on  some  strange,  new  picture.  Beyond 
all  this,  among  people  who  ate  with 
forks  and  spoons  and  went  to  church 
on  Sundays,  lay  the  life  of  which  she 
had  dreamed  for  years.  The  rest  was 
a  picturesque  background ;  that  was 
all. 

A  final  flourish  of  an  excruciating 
horn,  gateposts  guiltless  of  gates, 
a  ragged  privet  hedge  curving  inter- 
mittently to  a  bright  blue  house  set 
haphazard,  corner  wise,  in  a  square 
dusty  expanse, — and  the  journey  was 
over. 

It  was  not  only  her  cramped  limbs 
that  made  Belle  feel  weak  and  un- 
steady as  she  stood  before  the  seem- 
ingly deserted  house.  Suddenly,  from 
behind  a  projecting  corner,  came  a 
wrinkled  beldame  clad  in  dingy  white 
bordered  with  red.  With  one  hand 
she  grasped  a  skinny  child  dressed  in 
flannel  night  garments  of  Macgregor 
tartan,  with  the  other  she  held  up  her 
draggling  petticoats  and  salaamed 
profusely,  thus  displaying  a  pair  of 
bandy,  blue-trousered  legs. 

Belle  looked  at  her  with  distinct 
aversion.  "  I  think  I  have  made  a 
mistake,''  she  said ;  "  this  can't  be 
Colonel  Stuart's  house." 

The  woman  grinned  from  ear  to 
ear.  **Ar'l  right,  missy  ha,  Mem 
sahib  comin'.  This  b'y  sonny  baba" 
She  broke  in  on  the  whining  wail  of 
her  voice  (which  made  Belle  think  of 
a  professional  beggar)  to  apostrophize 
her  charge  with  loud-tongued  abuse 
for  not  saying  good  morning  to  his 
"  sissy." 

Belle  gasped.  Could  this  dirty  dark 
boy  be  her  brother  Charlie?  Then  a 
sudden  rush  of  pity  for  the  little 
fellow  whose  big  black  eyes  met  hers 
with  such  distrust,  made  her  stoop  to 
kiss  him.  But  the  child,  reluctant  and 
alarmed,  struck  at  her  face  with  his 
lean  brown  fingers  and  then  fled  into 
the  house  howling,  followed  full  tilt 
by  his  aged  attendant. 

Belle  would  have  felt  inclined  to 
cry,  if  the  very  unexpectedness  of  the 
attack,    joined    to  the   sight  of   the 


ayaKs  little  bandy 
had  not  roused  her 
humour.  She  laug 
so  doing  showed  t 
her  own  with  life ; 
up  the  sponge  un 
coming  up  smiling, 
discomfiture,  has 
while  she  laughed, 
sorted  itself  above  1 
voice  with,  to  BelL 
novel  intonation, 
staccatOf  sharpening 
ping  the  consonai 
pitch  at  the  end  of 
heralded  the  advei 
lady  in  a  limp  co 
straightway  took  i 
effusive  embrace,  w 
an  even  flow  of  wo 
and  endearments, 
reserve  taught  by  1 
lessness,  felt  embar 
kisses  and  tepid  te 
her ;  then,  asham( 
responsiveness,  tri€ 
that  this  was  really 
the  homecoming  1 
looked  forward  eve 
remember.  She 
herself,  annoyed  at 
reach  high  pressur 
was  not  conscious  < 
and'fgave  herself  u 
voluble  welcomes 
dark-eyed  girls,  w] 
running  in,  clad  lil 
limp  cotton  wraj 
beside  her  on  the  1 
the  bare  room  whic 
less  to  Belle's  1 
chattered,  fluttered, 
with  little  kisses,  lU 
on  a  branch. 

Mrs.  Stuart  was 
her  ready  tears  on 
scented  pocket  hai 
orders  for  boundless 
expressing  her  joy  ii 
and  Hindustani.  I 
sides  by  novelty,  f< 
recognise  which  lai 
spoken,  so  little  cl 
voice  or  inflection. 
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words  and    embraces,  she 

to   enquire   for   her  father. 

ion    produced     a     sudden 

as   if    some    sacred    subject 

introduced.      In  after  years 

nised  this  extreme  deference 

)i     imaster  as  typical  of  the 

),  but  at  the  time,  it  made 

D  beat  with  a'  sudden  fear  of 

nel  Stuart  is  very  well,  thank 
)Ued  her  stepmother,  showing 
t  tendency  to  reproduce  the 
.ndkerchief.     "  He  will,  I  am 

very  pleased  to  see  you  ; — 
lat  is  one  reason  why  I  am 
self.  Though,  of  course,  I 
you  for  your  own  sake  too, 
ag  girl.  I  am  only  a  step- 
£  know,  but  I  will  allow  no 
)  between  you  and  my  own 
io  I  told  the  mess-president 
' — *  My  daughters  cannot  go 
mil.  Captain  Jenkins,'  I  said. 
Belle  goes  also.'  So,  of 
le  sent  you  an  invitation." 
irt  had  a  habit  of  saying  "  of 
as  if  she  agreed  plaintively 

decrees  of  Providence, 
vhen  " — began  Belle,  her  mind 
balls. 
Lght,"    chorused     the     three 

chorus  followed  by  voluble 
ring  her  to  put  on  her  smartest 
cause  all  the  men  were  frantic 
3  original  of  the  photograph 
t  appeared,  had  been  duly 
round  for  inspection  and  ad- 
Belle  neither  blushed  nor 
nant ;  her  face  fell  however 
3  found  that  her  father  would 
lip  for  another  two  hours,  but 
sd    breath     with   which   they 

his  morning  sleep  prevented 

rebellion.  Those  two  hours 
,n  eternity,  and  as  she  sat  wait- 
him  in  the  dim  drawing-room, 
t  beat  with  almost  sickening 

each  sound.  Unconscious  as 
disappointment,    of    anything 

unpleasant  surprise,  she  still 
scious  of  an  almost  pathetic 
)e  that  father  must  be  the 
:  her  dreams. 


A  mellow  voice  from  the  wi: 
calling  her  by  name  startled  her 
her  watch  by  the  door.  She  tu 
to  see  a  tall  figure  in  scarlet  and 
standing  against  the  light  which 
tered  on  a  trailing  sword. 

There  was  no  doubt  this  time, 
a   cry   of   "Father?  oh  yes,  jow 
father  !  "  she  was  in  his  arms, 
him  also  came  the  re-incarnation 
half -forgotten  dream.     The  fair, 
white-robed  girl  standing  in  the 
shadows,  made  the  years  vanisl: 
youth  return.     "  Good  God,  child, 
like  you  are  to  your  poor  moth 
he  faltered,  and  the  ring  in  his 
made  his  daughter  feel  as  if  life 
no  more  content. 

Despite  years  of  dissipation  Cc 

Stuart  was  still  a  singularly  fine 

ing  man ;  well  set  up,  and   if  a 

fat   in   his   dressing-gown,    no 

than     portly   in    a    tightly-but 

tunic.     He  had  always  had  a  m 

ficent   way    with    women,   a   so 

masterful  politeness,  a  beautiful 

bearing      condescension,     which 

majority  of   the  sex  described  a 

sweetest  of  manners.     And   no\ 

spired  by  his  little  girl's  undisg 

admiration,  he  excelled  himself, 

coursing  on  his  delight  in  havin 

with   him,  and  on  the  impossibil 

thanking  Heaven  sufficiently  fo: 

care  it  had  taken  of  her.     On  thi 

point  he  spoke  in  the  same  terms 

he  was  accustomed  to  use  toward 

hostess   at  the  conclusion  of  a 

that  is  to  say,  with^the  underlyiU; 

viction   that   she  had  only   don 

duty.     He  drew  a  touching  picti 

his  own  forlornness,  when,  as  a  n 

of  fact,  the  very  thought  of  he 

passed  so  completely  out  of  his 

that  her  death  would  only  have  c 

an  unreal  regret.     His  eloquence 

ever    brought  conviction   to   hi 

So,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  1 

came  a  fond  father,  because   h 

as   if   he   had   been  one.     Afte 

Belle,  even  had  she  known  the 

would  have  no  real  cause  for  dii 

We  have  no  lien  on  the  past  of  an 

or  on  the  future  either  ;  the  prej 
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all  we  caD  claim,  and  that  only  to  a 
certain  limited  extent. 

In  truth  it  would  have  required 
little  self-deception  to  convince  any 
one  that  Belle  had  always  been  an 
abiding  factor  in  life.  She  was  a 
daughter  any  man  might  well  have 
been  proud  to  possess.  Tall  and  straight, 
clear-eyed  and  bright,  with  whole- 
some thoughts  and  tastes  expressed 
in  every  feature.  As  she  brought 
a  cup  of  tea  to  her  father,  her  face 
alight  with  pleasure,  her  eyes  brilliant 
with  happiness,  she  looked  the  picture 
of  all  an  English  girl  ought  to  be. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  the 
Colonel  viewing  the  offering  dubiously. 
"  I  think, — I  mean, — 1  should  prefer 
^  P®g» — *  ^'  ^^^  S., — a  brandy  and 
soda.  The  fact  is  I  had  a  confounded 
bad  night,  and  it  might  do  me  good, 
you  know." 

He  was  faintly  surprised  at  finding 
himself  making  excuses  for  what  was 
a  daily  habit ;  but  it  was  delightful  to 
bask  in  the  tender  solicitude  of  Belle's 
grey  eyes,  as  he  poured  out,  and  drank 
the  dose  with  an  air  of  accurate  virtue. 
Once  more  he  imposed  on  himself ;  on 
every  one  in  fact  but  the  servant,  who, 
with  the  forethought  of  laziness,  sat 
outside  with  the  brandy-bottle  lest  he 
should  be  summoned  again.  And  when, 
finally,  the  Colonel  rode  off  to  his  com- 
mittee on  his  big  Australian  charger, 
Belle  thought  the  world  could    never 
have  contained  a  more  magnificently 
martial   figure.      That  this   gorgeous 
apparition  should  condescend-  to  wave 
its   hand  to   her  at  the  gate,  was  at 
once  so   bewildering  and  so  natural, 
that  all  lesser  details  faded  into  in- 
significance before  this  astounding  re- 
alisation of  her  dreams. 

This  was  fortunate,  for  many  were 
the  readjustments  necessary  ere  the 
day  was  over.  Breakfast,  where  Belle 
sat  blissfully  at  her  father's  side,  re- 
vealed two  handsome,  overdressed 
young  men  redolent  of  scent  and  sleek 
as  to  hair.  These  the  Miss  Van 
Milders,  still  in  rumpled  wrappers, 
introduced  as  their  brothers  Walter 
and  Stanley,  adding  by  no  means  covert 


chaff  about  **  store  > 
the  young  fellows  g 
and  Belle  became  ah 
sisterly  in  her  mam 
in  tea,  or  rather  had 
plantation  appeared 
transmutation  into  a 
in  order,  Belle  was  t 
dividend.  Stanley 
some  examination,  a 
body  was  to  do  somei 
was  all  very  voluble  i 
while  they  stayed  a 
tentedly ;  satisfied  1 
play  tennis,  and  ke< 
goose. 

Towards  the  end  c 
ever,  a  red-haired  yoi 
the  room,  thrust  ar 
^  into  Belle's  when  int] 
cousin  Dick,"  and  tl 
silence  with  all  the  o] 
of  an  English  schoolb 
whenever  Belle's  coo 
dered  to  that  corner, 
of  fiery  brown  ones  a! 
noitre. 

Besides  these  presei 
were  others  constant! 
conversation ;  and  of 
enough  ere  the  day 
young  men  chattered 
ettes  on  the  verandah 
tered  over  Belle's  be 
insisted  on  unpacking 
Stuart  chattered  of,  an 
It  was  a  relief  when 
the  whole  house  settle 
of  siesta,  though  Belk 
too  excited  to  rest. 

Dinner  brought  a  b 
ment  in  Colonel  Stuai 
she  had  excused  hersi 
on  plea  of  fatigue,  in 
evening  with  her  i 
Cousin  Dick  who,  as  1 
table,  answered  the 
Belle's  face.  "The  Co 
on  ball  nights,  he  goe 
see,  the  girls  bobbin 
annoy  him,  and  it  u 
people  bolting  theii 
papers." 

"  I'd  speak  gramma 
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Mildred  Yan  Milder,  flushing 
Br  fringe  was  a  perpetual 
s  to  her,  sometimes  demand- 
sacrifice  of  a  dance  in  order  to 
lir-curlers  to  do  their  perfect 

1 1  wouldn't  wear  a  fringe  like 
,"  growled  Dick ;  whereat  Mrs. 
plaintively  wondered  whence 
his  manners,  and  wished  he 
•e  like  her  own  boys. 
2S  or  no  poodles,  when  the 
party  appeared  ready  for  the 
:^lle  could  hardly  believe  her 
L^he  sallow- faced  girls  of  the 
;  in  their  limp  cotton  wrappers 
placed  by  admirable  copies  of 
;t  French  fashion-prints.  Their 
ely-dressed  hair,  large  dark 
ad  cream-coloured  skins  (to 
rt  had  lent  a  soft  bloom  denied 
re  under  Indian  skies),  joined 
►erfect  fit  of  their  gowns,  com- 
itention.  Indeed,  when  Maud, 
ne  stability  of  a  shoe,  waltzed 
be  room  with  her  brother.  Belle 
rtled  at  her  own  admiration 
sir    lithe,    graceful,    sensuous 

tell  you  what  it  is,'*  cried 
the  eldest  of  the  three ;  "  you'll 

ripping   good   time   to-night, 

1   never   saw   you   look   so 

She   meant    chic,    but    the 

:  was  against  her.     As  for  Mrs. 

she  appeared  correctly  attired 

k  satin  and  bugles.     The  girls 

that,  suppressing  with  inex- 
firmness  the  good  lady's  han- 
after  gayer  colours  and  more 
jtufPs. 

alone  with  Cousin  Dick,  Belle 
led  to  read,  while  in  reality  she 

ears  for  the  sound  of  returning 
It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock, 
►  her  simple  imagination,  time 
•  father  to  come  home.  The 
truck,  and  Dick,  who  had  been 
5ed  in  a  book  at  the  further 
of  the  room,  laid  it  aside,  and 
ig  out  a  chess-board  began  to 
)  men.  He  paused,  frowned, 
both  hands  through  his  rough 
r,  and  finally  asked  abruptly  if 


she  played.     A  brief  negative 
him  shift  the  pieces  rapidly  to  a 
lem,  and  no  more  was  said,     j 
the  clock  struck,  and  this  time 
came  and  stood  before  her.     H 
a  middle-sized,  broad-shouldered 
about  her  own  age,  with  a  prom 
strength  in  face  and   figure.     ' 
had  better  go  to  bed,"  he  saic 
more  abruptly.     "The  Colonel 
be  home  till  morning.     It  isn't 
of  good  your  waiting  for  him." 

This  was  the  second  time  th 
had  stepped  in  to  her  thoughts 
were,  and  Belle  resented  the  intr 
"Don't  let  me  keep  you  up,' 
replied.  "  I'd  just  as  soon  be  a 
"  Then  you'll  have  your  wish 
pect,"  he  answered  coolly,  as  he 
the  chessmen  together  and  le 
room. 

Some  two  hours  after  Belle 
from  sleep  to  the  sound  of  an 
tient  voice.  "  Bearer !  Bearei 
lao,  quick  !  Hang  it  all,  Baby 
must,  you  shall  stop  and  give  i 
revenge.      You've    the    most 

good  luck " 

"  Father  1 "  She  rose  from  hei 
with  cheeks  flushed  like  thos 
newly-awakened  child.  The  ta 
young  man  who  stood  beside  ( 
Stuart  turned  at  the  sound  i 
voice,  then  touched  his  compan 
the  arm.  "  Some  one  is  speat 
you." 

"  God    bless    my    soul,    chiL 
thought  you  were  at  the  ball, 
didn't  you  go  ? "     His  tone  wat 
if  a  little  husky,  and  he  stret 
trembling  hand  towards  her. 

"I  waited  to  see  you,  fathei 
replied,  laying  hers  on  his  arm 
touch  which  was  a  caress. 

The  tall  young  man  smiled  t 
self.  "  Will  you  not  introduce 
your  daughter.  Colonel  1 "  he  sa 
a  half-familiar  bow  towards  Be! 
Colonel  Stuart  looked  from 
the  other  as  if  he  had  nev€ 
either  of  them  before.  "Inl 
you, — why  not  1  Belle,  this  i 
Baby;  a  fellow  who  has  th( 
infernal  good  luck  in  creation 
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**  I  have  no  inclination  to  deny  the 
fact  at  this  moment/'  interposed  the 
other,  bowing  again. 

The  implied  compliment  was  quite 
lost  on  Belle,  whose  eyes  and  ears 
were  for  her  father  only.  **  I  waited 
for  you,"  she  said  with  a  little  joyous 
laugh,  "  and  fell  asleep  in  my  chair  !  " 

Once  more  the  Colonel  looked  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  mere  fact  of 
his  daughter's  presence  was  in  his 
present  state  confusing,  but  that  she 
should  have  been  waiting  for  him  was 
bewildering  in  the  extreme.  How 
many  years  ago  was  it  that  another 
slim  girl  in  white  had  gazed  on  him 
with  similar  adoration  % 

"You  had  better  go  to  bed  now," 
he  said  with  almost  supernatural  pro- 
fundity. "Good  night.  God  bless 
you." 

"Let  me  stay,  please,  father.  I'm 
not  a  bi£  tired,"  she  pleaded. 

He  stood  uncertain,  and  John  Raby 
drew  out  his  watch  with  a  contemp- 
tuous smile.  "  Half-past  one.  Colonel ; 
I  must  be  off." 

"  Hang  it  all ! "  expostulated  the 
other  feebly.  "  You  can't  go  without 
my  revenge.     It  ain't  fair  !  " 

"  You  shall  have  it  sometime,  never 
fear.  Good-night,  Miss  Stuart ;  we 
can't  afford  to  peril  such  roses  by  late 
hours." 

Again  his  words  fell  flat,  their  only 
result  being  that  he  looked  at  her 
with  a  flash  of  real  interest.  When 
he  had  gone  Belle  knelt  beside  her 
father's  chair,  timidly  asking  if  he 
was  angry  with  her  for  sitting  up. 

"Angry  ! "  cried  the  Colonel,  already 
in  a  half  doze.  "  No,  child  !  certainly 
not.  Dear !  dear  1  how  like  you  are 
to  your  poor  mother."  The  thought 
roused  him,  for  he  stood  up  shaking 
his  head  mournfully.  "  Go  to  bed,  my 
dear.  We  all  need  rest.  It  has  been 
a  trying  day,  a  very  trying  day." 

Belle,  as  she  laid  her  head  on  the 
pillow,  felt  that  it  had  been  so  indeed ; 
yet  she  was  not  disappointed  with  it. 
She  was  too  young  to  criticise  kind- 
ness, and  they  had  all  been  kind,  very 
kind ;  even  Charlie  had  forgotten  his 


flrst  fright ;  and  so 
smiling  at  the  remem 
ayaKs  bandy  legs. 


CHAPTEI 

Early  morning  in 
Faizapore.     So  much 
who  with  pen  alone 
scene,  or   who   with 
aroma,  physical  and 
those  familiar  with  i 
streets,   remains  for 
delible     memory  ? 
smell  indescribable  tc 
not  the  East ;  the  aii 
getting    and   giving 
even  the  children ;  t 
chattering  stream  of  p 
but  from  the  grey-bc 
come  on  a  lawsuit  frc 
the   sweeper,  besom 
ling  the  black  flood 
the  only  subject  sufl 
ing  to  raise  one  voic 
versal    hum,    is    moi 
stalwart  herdswomen 
skirts  swaying  at  ea< 
their  patchwork  bodi 
of  decency  antipodal  t 
born   and    bred   in 
noisily  of  the  ghee  t 
to  market  in  the  russ 
poised  on  their  heads 
not  actually  money,  i 
mixed  up  with  it  in  t 

All  else  may  fade  f ; 
the  glare  of  sunlight 
shadows,  the  clusteri 
dren  round  the  cave: 
shops,  the  glitter  of 
the  rainbow-hued  ov 
dyers'  vats  staining 
reflection  of  the  ma 
festooned  to  dry  over 
sharper  contrasts  of  t 
f orgqtten ;  the  mar: 
swerving  to  give  w£ 
dead,  swathed  in  mui 
with  tinsel,  carried  hi 
bed,  or  awaiting  sunE 
some  narrow  by-way  j 
melons  and  piles  of  i 
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)  who  have  known  an  Indian 
well,  the  chink  of  money,  and 
ill  of  a  chemist's  shop,  will  ever 
a  more  potent  spell  to  awaken 
r  than  any  elaborate  pictures 
T  pen  or  pencil. 

lis  particular  morning  quite  a 
•owd  was  collected  round  the 
r  leading  to  the  house  of  one 
r  DUs,  usurer,  contractor,  and 
y  magistrate ;  a  man  who  com- 
lose  three  occupations  into  one 
Qg  manufacture  of  money.  In 
Is  pice  turned  to  annas,  annas 
)s,  and  rupees  in  their  turn  to 
)r  there  is  no  little  truth  in 
ertion  that  the  real  test  of  a 
r  (money-lender's)  wealth  is 
ght,  and  the  safest  guard  for 
}ax  his  girth  in  inches, 
rtheless  a  skeleton  lay  hidden 
Shunker  Das's  mountain  of 
»us  flesh ;  a  gruesome  skeleton 
Dones  rattled  ominously.  Be- 
im  and  the  perdition  of  a  sou- 
th stood  but  one  life  ;  a  life  so 
lat  it  had  only  been  saved 
»  by  the  expedient  of  dressing 
eless  boy  in  petticoats,  aud  so 
;  him  off  on  the  dread  Shiva  as 
At  least  so  said  the  zencma 
and  so  in  his  inmost  heart 
Shunker  D4s,  though  he  was 
specimen  of  enUghtened  native 
But  on  that  day  the  fateful 
ade  during  which  the  Destroyer 
Ft  away  so  many  baby-heirs 
e  usurer's  home  was  over  ;  and 
untless  ceremonies,  and  much 
ition  of  alms,  the  little  Nuttu, 
s  ears  and  nose  pierced  like  a 
id  been  attired  in  the  pugree 
amas  of  his  sex.  Hence  the 
closing  in  round  the  Lola's 
.-built  barouche  which  waited 
►wner  to  come  out.  Hence  the 
of  professional  beggars,  look- 
the  whole  more  fat  and  well- 
han  the  workers  around  them, 
y  more  so  than  a  small  group 
en  who  were  peeping  charily 
le  door  of  the  next  house, — 
different  house  from  L^li 
:     Das's     pretentious     stucco 


erection  with  its  blue  elephant 
mottled  tigers  frescoed  round  tl 
storey,  and  a  railway  train,  flanl 
two  caricatures  of  the  British  s< 
over  the  courtyard  doorway, 
was  a  tall,  square,  colourless 
gaining  its  only  relief  from  the  e 
ous  places  where  the  outer  st 
bricks  had  fallen  away,  disclosii 
hard  red  mortar  beneath;  r 
that  was  stronger  than  stone  ;  i 
that  had  been  ground  and  spreai 
years  before  the  word  **  contra 
was  a  power  in  India.  Here  in  po 
abject  in  all  save  honour, 
Mahomed  Lateef,  a  Syyed  o 
Syyeds ;  ^  and  it  was  his  hew 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  who  f 
the  group  at  the  door,  turning 
lean  faces  away  disdainfully  wh< 
baskets  of  dough  cakes,  and  trt 
sweet  rice  were  brought  ou 
distribution  from  the  idol 
house. 

The  crowd  thickened,  but  fell 
instinctively  to  give  place  to  a  ( 
of  English  soldiers  who  came  tra: 
along  shoulder  to  shoulder,  uttei 
concerned  and  unsympathetic; 
Glengarry  caps  set  at  the  same  ; 
the  very  pipes  in  their  mouths  i 
a  drilled  appearance.  Such  a 
orderly  crowd  it  was  ;  not  even  I 
ing  audible  when  Shunker  Di 
peared  with  little  Nuttu,  the  he 
the  day,  who  in  a  coat  of  the 
brocade  as  his  father's,  and  a  j 
tied  in  the  same  fashion,  loo 
wizened,  changeling  double  of  h 
wieldy  companion.  The  bai 
was  brilliant  as  to  varnish,  vivid 
red  linings,  and  the  bay  Austr 
were  the  best  money  could  buj 
the  people,  as  it  passed,  took 
notice  of  the  Lala,  lolling  in  goi 
attire  against  the  Berlin-wool-'w 
cushion  which  he  had  bought 
the  Commissioner's  wife  at  a  1 
in  aid  of  a  cathedral.  They  ga 
more  attention  to  a  hawk-eye 
man  with  a  cruel,  high-bred  f ac< 
rode  by  on  a  miserable  pony,  and 
returniug  the  Lala's  contem] 
^  A  lineal  descendant  of  the  Propl 
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salutation   with   grave    dignity,  spat 
solemnly  into  the  gutter. 

This  was  Mahomed  Lateef,  who  but 
the  day  before  had  put  the  talisman- 
signet  on  his  right  hand  to  a  deed 
mortgaging  the  last  acre  of  his 
ancestral  estate  to  the  usurer.  Yet 
the  people  stood  up  with  respectful 
sodaomis  to  him,  while  they  had  only 
obsequious  grins  for  the  other.  In- 
deed, one  old  patriarch  waiting  for 
death  in  the  sun,  curled  up  comfort- 
ably, his  chin  upon  his  knees,  on  a 
bed  stuck  well  into  the  street,  nodded 
his  head  cheerfully  and  muttered 
^*  Shunker's  father  was  nobody,"  over 
and  over  again  till  he  fell  asleep ;  to 
dream  perchance  of  the  old  order  of 
things. 

Meanwhile  the  LMi  waited  his 
turn  for  audience  at  the  District 
Officer's  bungalow.  There  were  many 
other  aspirants  to  that  honour,  seated 
on  a  row  of  cane-bottomed  chairs  in 
the  verandah,  silent,  bored,  uncom- 
fortable. It  is  an  irony  of  fate  which 
elevates  the  chair  in  India  into  a 
patent  of  position,  for  nowhere  does 
the  native  look  more  thoroughly  out 
of  place  than  in  the  coveted  honour. 
.  As  it  is  he  clings  to  it,  notably  with 
his  legs ;  those  thin  l^gs  round  whose 
painful  want  of  contour  the  tight  cotton 
pantaloons  wrinkle  all  too  closely,  and 
which  would  be  so  much  better  tucked 
away  under  dignified  skirts  in  true 
Eastern  fashion.  But  the  exotic  has 
a  strange  fascination  for  humanity. 
Waiting  there  for  his  turn,  the  LM4 
inwardly  cursed  the  Western  morality 
which  prevented  an  immediate  and 
bribe-won  entry;  but  the  red-coated 
badge-wearers  knew  better  than  to 
allow  even  a  munificent  shoe-money 
to  interfere  with  the  roster.  The 
harassed-looking,  preoccupied  official 
within  had  an  almost  uncanny  quick- 
ness of  perception,  so  the  rupees 
chinked  into  their  pockets,  but  pro- 
duced no  effect  beyond  whining  voices 
and  fulsome  flattery. 

"  Well,  Ldl&-ji !  and  what  do  you 
wanti"  asked  the  representative  of 
British  majesty  when,  at  last,  Shunker 


D^s's  most  obsequiou 
out  over  his  fat  face, 
doubt  a  certain  brutali 
in  the  salutation,  but 
deadly  conviction  that 
at  the  bottom  of  every 
that  duty  bade  its  dis 
delay.  The  abruptnes 
trate  was  therefore  coi 
ness.  As  he  laid  dow 
which  he  had  been  writ 
and  leant  wearily  bad 
his  bald  head  was  fram 
in  a  square  nimbus  for: 
on  the  wall  behind.  Ii 
square,  and  held,  in  1 
a  list  of  all  the  schedu 
due  from  his  office  duri 
come.  That  was  his  ] 
tion ;  and  it  was  on 
visibly,  as  day  by  day, 
month,  law  and  order  I 
consequence  than  truth 
the  government  of  Indi 

The  Mla's  tact  bade 
lead  given.  "  I  want,  , 
'Ho  be  made  a  Rai  Bd) 

Now  Rai  Bdhddur 
title    bestowed    by    G 
distinguished  service  to 
without   more  ado  Sh' 
tailed  his  own  virtues, 
money  expended  in  pub 
wound  up  with  an  offer  < 
rupees  towards  a  new  F 
The  representative  of  I 
drew  diagrams  on  his 
and  remarked,  casually, 
certainly   convey    the 
suggestion   about  the  1 
proper  authorities;  ad< 
that  one  Furas  Klim,  w] 
receive  the  coveted  hon< 
fifteen  thousand  for  the 

"  I  will  give  ten  thou 
bid  the  usurer,  with  a  si 
with  his  smile;  "th 
seventy-five  thousand  ii 
Mull  got  it  for  building 
that  won't  hold  water, 
fifty  thousand,  may  I  e 
ought  to  know  for  I  hai 
It  won't  last,  Huzoor ;  I 
that  went  into  it." 
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ita  Mull  had  other  services." 
bher  services  I "  echoed  Shunker 
LDg  in  his  garments,  and  produc- 
printed  book  tied  up  in  a  cotton 
erchief.  "  See  my  certificates ; 
om  your  honour's  own  hand." 
haps  the  District  Officer  judged 
)rth  of  the  others  by  the  measure 
own  testimonial,  wherein,  being 
I  **  griif  "  of  six  months*  stand- 
3  had  recorded  Shunker's  name 
te  a  list  of  the  cardinal  virtues, 
set  the  book  aside  with  a  sad 

Most  likely  he  was  thinking 
n  those  days  his  ambition  had 
I  reality,  and  his  liver  an  idea, 
lat  now  they  had  changed  places, 
glad  to  see  your  son  looking  so 
he  remarked  with  pointed  irre- 
e.     "I  hear  you  are  to  marry 

;t  month,  and  that  everything 
»e  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Tota 
will  be  quite  eclipsed ;  though 
y's  wedding  cost  him  sixty-five 
nd, — he  told  me  so  himself.  Ac- 
ly  best  wishes  on  the  occasion." 
izoor  I  I  will  give  fifteen  thou 
1  majesty  rose  gravely  with  the 
intimation  of  dismissal,  and  a 
:  that  it  was  always  gratified 
erality.  Shunker  Das  left  the 
ce  with  his  smile  thoroughly 
Bd  by  a  scowl,  though  his  going 
bad  simply  been  an  attempt  to 
lis  pocket;  for  he  knew  right 
bat  he  had  not  yet  filled  up  the 
re  of  qualification  for  a  Rai 
W-ship. 

ile  this  interview  had  been  going 

other  of  a  very  different  nature 

aking  place  outside  a  bungalow 

other  side  of  the  road,  where 

Marsden  stood  holding  the  rein 

charger  and  talking  to  Mahomed 

,    whose   pink-nosed    pony  was 

•  a  neighbouring  tree. 

old  man,  in  faded  green  turban 

bawl,  showed   straight  and  tall 

)eside  the  younger  man's  height 

oldierly  carriage.     "  Sahib, ^^   he 

**  I  am  no  beggar  to  whine  at 

3et  of  a   stranger  for   alms.     I 

know    the    sahih    over   yonder 

verandah,  as  you  see,  is  crowded 


with  such  folk.     They  come 
too  fast  these  sahibs,  nowada^ 
I  am  too  old    to    tell   the    g 
my  birth.     If   it   is   forgottei 
forgotten.    But  you  know  m( 
be  praised  !     You  feel  my  son 
there   on    your  heart   where 
fighting   beside  you  !     Which 
three  was  ifi    What  matter 
all   died   fighting.     And   this 
Benjamin  ;  I  cannot  let  him  § 
is  a  bright  boy,  and  will  give 
not  blood,  to  the  Sirkar,  if  I  c 
get  employment  for  him.     So 
to  you,  who  know  me  and  min 

FhiUp  Marsden  laid  his  banc 
old  man's   shoulder.     **  That 
Khan  sahib.     What  is  it  I  cai 
you?" 

"  There  is  a  post  vacant  in  tl 
Uuzoor  I  It  is  not  much,  but 
thing  is  a  great  gain  in  oi 
house.  The  boy  could  stay  a1 
and  not  see  the  women  starve 
only  writing-work,  and  thanki 
old  mullah,  Murghub  Admed  i 
khush  nawis  (penman).  Persi 
Arabic,  too,  and  Euclidus,  an 
bra  ;  all  a  true  man  should  kn< 
you  would  ask  the  sahib, ^* 

"I'll  go  over  now.     No,  m 
sahib  I     I  am  too  young,  and 
too  old." 

But  Mahomed  Lateef  held  \ 
rup  stoutly  with  lean  brown 
**The  old  help  the  young  ii 
saddle  always,  sahib.  It  is  1 
boys  to  fight  now,  and  for  us  t 
and  cry  *  Allah  be  with  the  bra 

So  it  happened  that  as  ^ 
Das  drove  out  of  the  District  < 
compound,  Major  Marsden  i 
Despite  his  scowl,  the  usure 
up  and  saluamfied  profusely  wil 
hands,  receiving  a  curt  salut 
turn. 

British  majesty  was  now 
verandah  disposing  of  the  sms 
in  batches.  "  Come  inside," 
hastily  dismissing  the  final  lot. 
only  ten  minutes  left  for  b£ 
breakfast,  but  you'll  find  a  cigs 
and  we  can  talk  while  I  tub." 

Amid  vigorous  splashingB-f  re 
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in  Major  Marsden  unfolded  his  mission, 
receiving  in  reply  a  somewhat  dis- 
jointed enquiry  as  to  whether  the 
applicant  had  passed  the  Middle  School 
examination,  for  otherwise  his  case 
was  hopeless. 

"  And  why,  in  Heaven's  name  ? " 
asked  his  hearer  impatiently. 

The  magistrate  having  finished  his 
ablutions  appeared  at  the  door  in 
scanty  attire  rubbing  his  bald  head 
with  a  towel.  "  Immutable  decree  of 
government." 

**  And  loyalty,  family,  influence — 
what  of  them  ?  " 

A  shrug  of  the  shoulders, — **  Ask 
some  one  else.  I  am  only  a  barrel- 
organ  grinding  out  the  executive  and 
judicial  tunes  sent  down  from  head- 
quarters." 

"  And  a  lively  discord  you'll  make 
of  it  in  time  !  But  you  are  wrong. 
A  man  in  your  position  is,  as  it  were, 
trustee  to  a  minor's  estate  and  bound 
to  speak  up  for  his  wards." 

"  And  be  over-ridden  !  No  good  I 
I've  tried  it.  Oh  lord  !  twelve  o'clock 
and  I  had  a  case  with  Ave  pleaders 
in  it  at  half-past  eleven.  Well,  I'll 
bet  the  four-anna  bit  the  exchange 
left  me  from  last  month's  pay,  that 
my  judgment  will  be  upset  on  ap- 
peal." 

"  I  pity  you  profoundly." 

"  Don't  mention  it ;  there's  balm  in 
Gilead.  This  is  mail-day,  and  I  shall 
hear  from  my  wife  and  the  kids. 
Oood-bye  I — I'm  sorry  about  the  boy, 
but  it  can't  be  helped." 

**  It  strikes  me  it  will  have  to  be 
helped  some  day,"  replied  Major  Mars- 
den as  he  rode  ofp. 

Meanwhile  a  third  interview,  fraught 
with  grave  consequences  to  this  story, 
had  just  taken  place  in  the  Commis- 
sariat office  whither  Shunker  Das  had 
driven  immediately  after  his  rebulE, 
with  the  intention  of  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul ;  in  other  words,  of  get- 
ting hold  of  some  Government  con- 
tract, out  of  which  he  could  squeeze 
the  extra  rupees  required  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Rat  BdhAdur-sYAi^  \  a 
proceeding  which  commended  itself  to 


his  revengeful  and 
As  it  so  happened,  \ 
the  very  nick  of  time 
Colonel  Stuart  looking 
telegram  from  headqu 
him  to  forward  five 
to  the  front  at  once. 

Now  the  Faizapore  ( 
daily    schedules,    origi 
and  triplicate,  with  c< 
gularity,  and  drew  th< 
of     grain    sanctioned 
animals  without  fail ; 
sudden   demand  on  it 
disagreeable.     So,  as  h 
or  twice  before  in  this 
rumours  of  wars,  the 
the  big  contractor  for 
out  a  certain  uneasin 
a    long  course  of    sha 
had  blunted  Colonel  S 
honour   towards    his 
survived    to    an    alto 
extent   towards    his 
his  private  indebtedne 
was  so  great  that  he  ( 
to  quarrel  with  him  ; 
ledge  nurtured  a  suspi 
ker  Das  made  a  tool 
most  distasteful   both 
honour.     No  mental  ] 
difficult  to    analyse    t 
man,  who  having    log 
do   the   right  from   a 
clings  to  it  from  a  lo^ 
father,  for  instance,  d 
to  borrow  cash  from  i 
to  his  care ;  but  he  v 
have   borrowed   it  fr( 
whom  he  had  official  d 

Shunker  Dfis,  how 
thing,  and  had  he  knc 
credited  little,  of  tl 
honour.  It  seemed  ii 
eyes  that  the  innumen 
of  the  Faizapore  office 
out  the  knowledge  of  i1 
was  to  him  no  crime  ; 
a  very  large  proportio 
of  India.  To  the  ign 
seems  such  a  mere  del 
that  it  is  hardjfor  the 
judicial  honesty.  Hen 
which  minor  officials  e 
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etence  of  carrying  the  bribe  to 
Lght  quarter;  and  hence  again 
,  no  doubt,  many  a  whispered 
:  corruption  in  high  places, 
jhall  lose  by  this  contract,  sahib,*' 
Dhe  L^m  when  the  terms  had 
irranged  ;  "  but  I  rely  on  your 
r's  generous  aid  in  the  future, 
are  big  things  coming  in,  when 
potector  of  the  Poor  will  doubt- 
imember  his  old  servant,  whose 
.nd  goods  are  always  at  your 
r's  disposal," 

have  the  highest  opinion  of, — 
IT  integrity,  LIQ4  soJiib,^*  replied 
Dlonel  evasively,  **  and  of  course 
take  it, — I  mean  your  previous 
es — into  consideration,  whenever 
is  possible  to  do  so."  The  word 
ity  had  made  him  collapse  a 
but  ere  the  end  of  the  sentence 
d  recovered  his  self-esteem,  and 
:t  his  pomposity. 

)  LilU's  crafty  face  expanded 
I,  smile.  "  We  understand  each 
sahib,  and  if —  I"  here  he  dropped 
ice  to  a  confidential  pitch, 
e  minutes  after  Colonel  Stuart's 
had  increased  by  a  thousand 
s,  and  the  Lalli  was  carefully 
g  away  a  duly  stamped  and 
i  I.O.U.  in  his  pocket-book ;  not 
be  assigned  any  value  to  it,  but 
se  it  was  part  of  the  game. 
3ut  any  distinct  idea  of  treachery, 
rays  felt  that  Lukshmi,  the  god- 
Df  Fortune,  had  given  him  one 
security  against  discomfiture 
he  managed  to  have  the  same 
)n  a  contract  and  a  note  of  hand. 
}hat  he  anticipated  discomfiture 
In  fact,  had  any  one  told 
chat  he  and  the  Colonel  were 
g  at  cross-purposes,  he  would 
laughed  the  assertion  to  scorn, 
ad  too  high  an  opinion  of  the 
cacity  of  the  sahih-logue,  and 
ally  of  the  sahib  who  shut  bis 

0  so  many  irregularities,  to  credit 

1  possibility. 

he  drove  homewards  elate,  and 
3  way  was  stopped  in  a  narrow 
by  an  invertebrate  crowd,  which, 
ut  any  backbone  of  resistance, 


blocked  all  passage,  despite  t 
he  showered  around.     "  Run  < 
pigs  1     Drive  on,  I  say,"  he 
to  the  driver,  when  other  meai 

"Best    not,   Shunker,"    sd 
little  gold-earringed  Ea^jpoot 
the  crowd,  "  there's  a  sepoy  it 
shooting  free." 

The    IA\k  sank   back     am< 
cushions,  green  with    fear, 
same   moment    an    officer  in 
uniform  rode  up  as  if  the  stre 
empty,  the  crowd  making  wa 
him.      "What    is    it,    Jiavild^ 
geant)  1 "  he  asked   sharply, 
up  before  an  open  door  where ; 
stood  with  rifle  ready. 

"Private  Afzul  Khan  run 
Huzoor  I " 

Major  Marsden  threw  hims< 
his  horse  and  looked  throi 
door  into  the  little  court  wit 
was  empty,  but  an  archway  i 
angles  led  to  an  inner  yard.  "  '^ 

"  Half   an   hour   gone — th 
will  be  here  directly,  Huzoor 
were  teasing  him  for  being  an 
and  saying  he  would  have  to  1 
own  people." 

"  Any  one  hurt  1 " 

"Jeswunt  Rai  and  Gurdil 
not  badly ;  he  has  seven  rouB 
sahib,  and  swears  he  won't  b 
aUve." 

The  last  remark  came  hai 
Major  Marsden  stepped  ins 
doorway.  He  paused,  not  to  c 
but  because  the  tramp  of  sol 
the  double  came  down  the 
"  Draw  up  your  men  at  thr< 
on  either  side  of  the  door,"  he 
the  native  officer.  **  If  you 
shot,  go  on  the  house-top  and 
him  as  he  sits.  If  becomes  oi 
shoot  him  down." 

"  Allah  be  with  the  brave 
tered  one  or  two  of  the  men,  a 
Marsden  turned  once  more  t 
the  courtyard.  It  lay  blazing 
sunshine,  open  and  empty ;  b 
of  the  dim  archway  tunnellin 
of  buildings  into  that  smalL 
beyond,  where  Afzul  Kh4n 
with   murder   in  his   heart,   i 
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finger  on  the  trigger  of  his  rifle? 
There  the  Englishman  would  need  all 
his  nerve.  It  was  a  rash  attempt  he 
was  making ;  he  knew  that  right  well, 
but  he  had  resolved  to  attempt  it  if 
ever  he  got  the  opportunity.  Any- 
thing, ho  had  told  himself,  was  better 
than  the  wild-beast-like  scuffle  he  had 
witnessed  not  long  before  ;  a  hopeless, 
insane  struggle  ending  in  death  to 
three  brave  men,  one  of  them  the  best 
soldier  in  the  regiment.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  horrible  scene  was  strong 
on  him  as  his  spurs  clinked  an  even 
measure  across  the  court. 

It  was  cooler  in  the  shadow,  quite 

a  relief  after  the  glare.     Ah  I 

just  as  he  had  imagined  I  In  the  far 
corner  a  crouching  figure  and  a  glint 
of  light  on  the  barrel  of  a  rifle.  No 
pause;  straight  on  into  the  sunlight 
again ;  then  suddenly  the  word  of 
command  rang  through  the  court 
boldly.     "  Lay  down  your  arms  I  " 

The  familiar  sound  died  away  into 
silence.  It  was  courage  against 
power,  and  a  life  hung  on  the  balance. 
Then  the  long  gleam  of  light  on  the 
rifle  wavered,  disappeared,  as  Private 


Afzul  Kh^n  stood  \ 
**  You  are  a  braver  ma 
he  said.     That  was  al 

A  sort  of  awed  whit 
amazement  ran  throuj 
Philip  Marsden  cam 
prisoner,  and  gave  ore 
to  fall  in.  Two  Englj 
had  ridden  up  in  tii 
tableau ;  and  one  of  t] 
head  to  the  retreatir 
approvingly,  "  That  h 
keeps  us  India." 

"And  that,''  retur 
pointing  to  Shunker  I 
newed  arrogance  was  c 
make  us  lose  it." 

**  My  dear  Raby  ! 
moneyed  classes — " 

"  My  dear  Smith  !  i 
when  the  struggle  co 
must,  our  new  nobilil 
is  plunder,  will  fight  oi 
the  old,  I  don't." 

They  argued  the  p< 
home  without  convinc 
while  Time  with  the  i 
his  wallet  passed  o 
Future. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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}he  autumn  of  last  year  an 
appeared  in  The  Times  stating 
3  had  reached  this  country  of 
ptures  which  still  decorate  the 
and  halls  of  the  Great  Kings 
Bpolis.  For  the  first  time  there- 
5  sculptures  will  be  put  before 
rid  in  general  under  conditions 
ivill  do  them  more  justice  than 
awings  and  photographs  have 
o  been  able  to  do ;  and  if,  as  seems 
likely,  the  originals  still  con- 
>  suffer  destruction,  some  record 
ve  been  saved  of  a  highly  inter- 
art  of  which  only  too  few 
es  survive.  The  work  of  cast- 
been  carried  out  by  a  private 
}ion  which  left  England  in 
ber  1891 ;  of  the  genesis  of 
5:pedition  I  propose  to  give  a 
ccount. 

il  Mr.  Loftus's  excavations  at 
by  which  M.  Dieulafoy  was 
>n  led  into  the  right  track,  no 
atic  movement  had  ever  been 
>d  towards  the  antiquities  of 
,  beyond  that  of  merely  draw- 
,nd  photographing  the  more 
lent  monuments  which  still 
L  above  ground.  And  yet  the 
:  that  country  must  contain 
r*es  of  art  and  history  which 
well  repay  an  effort.  The  art 
Akhsemenid  dynasty  (from  the 
io  the  fourth  century  before  the 
ian  Era)  was,  as  we  now  know, 
t  which  combined  in  a  re- 
ble  degree  the  elements 
red  from  Egypt,  from  Greece, 
specially  from  the  parent  stock 
by  Ionia;  out  of  these  was 
d  at  Persepoiis,  at  Susa,  and 
)ly  at  Ecbatana,  an  art  adapted 
kilfully  to  suit  the  native  con- 
5  of  race  and  climate,  and  which 
some  respects  survived  as  the 
al   art  in    an  unbroken  record 


down  to  the  present  day.  Of  t! 
which  Greek  art  played  at  its  b: 
know  at  present  almost  nothin 
yet  it  is  clear  that  this  mus 
been  considerable,  when  we 
upon  the  close  intercourse  wl: 
isted  between  Persia  and  the  £ 
cities  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
those  centuries.  In  the  di 
Persian  invasions  whole  galle 
Greek  art  torn  from  the  temph 
have  found  their  way  eastwards 
populations  of  towns  were  tran 
to  Chaldsea  and  Susiana;  & 
Alexander  on  entering  Pe: 
found  there  no  less  than  a  tl 
Greek  captives.  This  fusion  c 
can  hardly  have  been  unaccoD 
by  a  fusion  of  artistic  ideas ; 
fact  we  know  from  Pliny  the  r 
one  great  Greek  artist  at  lea 
worked  in  Persia.  Telepba 
Phocaea,  a  contemporary  of  My 
Polycletus,  had  worked  for  sob 
for  the  kings  Darius  and  Xerx( 
his  can  hardly  have  been  j 
ceptional  case. 

With  the  conquests  of  Ak 
came  a  more  direct  influe 
Hellenic  life  and  thought  up 
eastern  world.  Through  the  c 
which  he  had  opened,  the 
western  progress  spread  in  f u 
over  the  Persian  empire  ;  and  ' 
be  sure  that  the  Seleucid  rul 
have  left  enduring  monument 
hold  upon  so  receptive  a  peopL 
Persian  race  have  ever  showi 
selves  to  be.  It  is  therefore 
more  strange  that  as  yet  so  f( 
more  than  about  half  a  dozen) 
inscriptions  have  been  found  ir 
or  the  neighbouring  province 
the  other  hand  we  have  overwl 
evidence  of  the  healthy  growtl 
arose  from  the  grafting  of 
ported  art  upon  a  **  barbarous 
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in  the  coinages  of  the  century  succeed- 
ing Alexander.  The  coins  of  the 
Bactrian  and  Parthian  empires  which 
covered  Afghanistan  and  most  of  the 
country  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  offer  a  most  instructive 
series  of  fine  examples  of  the  later 
Oreek  style ;  with  this  difference 
between  them,  that  whereas  in 
Bactria  there  is  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion from  the  period  of  Alexander,  in 
Parthia  the  true  Grsecising  series 
begins  about  180  B.C.  when  its  finest 
coins  were  issued.  In  this  direction 
then  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  we 
may  yet  find  in  these  countries  not 
only  Greek  originals  of  a  good  period, 
but  possibly  evidence  which  may 
illumine  the  later  stages  of  Greek  art 
of  which  from  Greece  itself  we  know 
as  yet  so  little.  The  splendid  series 
of  sarcophagi  found  at  Sidon  show  us 
what  Greek  sculpture  transported 
after  Alexander  to  an  eastern  home 
could  do.  And  if  a  recent  suggestion 
is  correct  which  assigns  the  finest  of 
these  tombs  to  a  Hellenised  Persian 
satrap,  we  have  indeed  much  to  expect 
from  the  Persian  patronage  of  Greek 
art. 

Among  the  varied  problems  which 
await  solution  from  the  soil  of  Persia, 
the  classical  is  only  one  among  many. 
When  the  general  history  of  the 
world's  art  comes  to  be  written, 
a  large  and  important  place  in  its 
pages  will  be  occupied  by  Persia.  The 
Land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun  has 
this  unique  position,  that  it  holds  a 
practically  unbroken  record  from  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ  down  to 
the  present  day.  In  the  dark  ages  of 
European  history,  when  western  Eur- 
ope in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era 
had  finally  lost  touch  with  classical 
times,  until  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  drove  the  founders  of  the 
Renaissance  westward,  Persia,  the 
Eastern  inheritor  of  Greece,  was  re- 
ceiving new  ideas  and  new  processes  of 
art  from  China.  Persian  art  was  not 
only  actively  flourishing  at  home,  but 
was  sending  forth  constant  streams  of 
its  quickening  influence  to  Europe,  an 
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influence  which  is  refl^ 
every  art  and  every 
which  traces  have  coi 
The  same  quality  o' 
which  had  enabled  t] 
Darius  to  assimilate  t 
pre-existing  arts,  ena 
scendants  to  adapt  th 
fluences  of  Greece  and ! 
and  Arabia.  Of  the  la£ 
ably  far  less  than  ii 
cepted.  It  may  be  aff 
ciple  that  the  Arabs  a 
not  creative  artists  ;  ^ 
be  expected  of  a  peopl 
the  most  part  wild  "v 
desert,  and  whose  s£ 
pressly  discouraged  1 
representation  of  the 
Persia,  on  the  other 
accepted  the  Arab  fait 
as  she  did  everything 
own  temperament,  wit 
has  proved  greatly  to 
and  thus  it  happens,  t 
study  the  needlework,  \ 
or  painting  of  the  ear 
whether  it  be  called  1! 
cen,  it  is  in  reality  di 
directly  to  the  influen 
nated  from  the  Persi 
Bagdad  and  elsewhei 
then  is  worthy  of  st 
cause  it  formed,  artist 
the  most  important  \ 
gulf  which  separatei 
and  the  medieval  pei 
study  it  has  by  no  mei 
measure  which  it  desei 
cause  of  the  scarcity  i 
the  comparative  pau 
lers  in  the  country 
really  so  easy,  and  so 
small  effort.  In  the 
fortunate  English  me 
who  have  two  or  three 
year  for  gathering  m( 
fro  on  the  globe  see 
thing,  one  wonders  ho 
few  turn  their  steps  1 
much  promise,  where 
are  equally  unknown, 
yet  not  even  the  itiner 
showman  has  penetrat 
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book  shows  how  it  is  possible 
>r  an  English  lady  to  see  Persia 
'ort ;  and  Miss  Bird  is  not  by 

the  only  European  lady  who 
ae  so. 

own  journey  through  Persia 
)lace  in  somewhat  unusual  cir- 
.nces.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
)  year  the  Government  had 
1  to  despatch  Sir  E>.  Murdoch 
to  conduct  a  somewhat  delicate 
f  diplomatic  business  with  the 
t  Teheran.  Just  at  that  time 
ihseological  world  was  all  agog 
le  publication  of  M.  Dieulafoy's 
iries  at  Susa  ;  and  the  Trustees 

British  Museum,  having  their 
on  thus  directed  towards  Persia, 
the  opportunity   of   attaching 

their  staff  to  Sir  Murdoch's 
1,  with  the  duty  of  reporting 
.ny  ancient  site  which  might  be 
ble  on  the  way.  In  approach- 
ly  Oriental  potentate  it  is  only 
:y  politeness  to  come  provided 
me  small  present  by  way  of  a 
Y,  or  bakslieeahj  our  little  pres- 
k  the  form  of  nothing  smaller 
white  elephant,  with  gorgeous 
lowdah  and  trappings  complete, 
>anied  (not  in  the  musical  sense) 
mplete  set  of  plated  instruments 
•rass  band.  The  latter  present 
seem  to  have  been  a  repetition 
first ;  but  this  was  not  the 
or  the  Shah,  thanks  to  his  ear 
isic  and  the  possession  of  an 
nt   Austrian    band-master,  has 

complement  of  musicians  who 
.'fectly  capable  of  doing  justice 
'  number  of  instruments.  I 
adly  pictured  a  triumphal  entry 
eheran  of  the  mission,  seated 
elephant,  and  advancing  to  the 

of  the  brass  band.  But,  alas  ! 
IS  not  to  be.  The  royal  beast 
3d  us  up  to  Ispahan,  but  was 
i  for  a  long  time  there  in  conse- 

of  his  luggage  having  got  mis- 
hat  is  to  say,  the  howdah  and 
igs  had  not  arrived  with  him ; 
they  weighed  altogether  some- 
over  two  tons,  no  power 
3  elephant  himself  could  carry 


them  over  the  mountains  h 
Shiraz  and  the  coast.  Poor 
the  natives  did  not  treat  him 
civilly,  and  his  travels  must 
been  a  weariness  of  the  flesh, 
him  last  at  Ispahan,  by  no  m( 
the  best  of  tempers,  though  h 
lutely  cowered  before  his  dim 
shrimp  of  a  Tnahout,  an  old  t 
Indian  who  was  his  guide,  philo 
and  friend.  When  I  last  h( 
him,  he  had  got  into  trou 
Teheran;  his  little  Indian  ha 
replaced  by  a  Teherani  with  w! 
was  apparently  not  in  sym 
there  was  some  scandal  connect 
a  broken  tusk,  and  the  native 
appeared  before  the  Shah  to 
for  his  charge.  The  Shah  d 
that  the  fellow  had  evidently  ol 
his  situation  under  false  pr 
and  knew  nothing  about  the 
ment  of  elephants  ;  the  other 
with  true  Oriental  logic,  "Th 
not  be.  Sire,  for  my  own  fath 
killed  by  one." 

Our  route  was  by  way  of 
through  Bombay  and  Kurache 
which  place  we  had  to  go  up 
Viceroy  at  Simla.     As  to  this 
the  journey,  I  will  not  add  on 
to  the  many  thousands  of    ai 
that  have  already  been  writtei 
From  Kurachee  we  steamed 
Persian    Gulf    to    Gwadur; 
halting    at  Muscat,   where   w 
received  in  state  by  the  Imau 
at   Jask,  where  with   the  hel] 
good  dinner  and   sundry  preser 
eluding  a  bottle  of  Eno's  Frui 
we  amicably  settled  a  dispute  t 
the  governments  of  India  and 
we  came  to  Bushire,  and  there 
the  sea  for  the  land.    Our  cara^; 
not  long  in  forming,  and  two  da 
ing  along  the  torrid  bare  plains  \ 
us  to  the  mountains,  where  the  i 
begins  to  get  less  uninteresting 
here  it  was  one  continued  cli 
the    impossible    rock  -  ladders 
bring  the  weary  traveller  in  si 
to  the  plain  of  Dashtiarjin,  th 
est  plateau,  from  which  the  des 
Shiraz  is  comparatively  an  easy  ] 
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After  some  days*  rest  in  the  beautiful 
suburbs  of  Shiraz,  we  made  our  way 
on  to  Persepolis,  which  lies  only  two 
stages  further ;  and  here  on  the 
platform,  in  a  tent  which  the  telegraph 
officials  of  Shiraz  had  very  kindly  sent 
on  for  us,  we  made  our  headquarters 
during  some  days  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  ruins  of  the  platform  and 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  site  is  admirably  chosen  for  a 
royal  residence.     As  one  stands  under 
the    columns    of    the    Great    King's 
porch,  the  propyUea  of  the  citadel,  the 
expanse  of  the  wide  Mervdasht  plain, 
formerly,   as   the    disused    irrigation 
system  shows,   extensively  populated, 
stretches  before  one's  gaze  right  away 
to  the  Bund  Amir  (Bendameer).  In  the 
springclimate,  for  which  it  was  doubtless 
intended,  nothing  could  be  more  agree- 
able.    The   Kuh-i-Rahmet   mountain, 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  stands,  forms 
a  sort  of  semi-circle  which  completely 
protects  it  from  the  severity  of  the 
north  and  east  winds  ;  facing  the  west 
it  is  only   exposed   obliquely  to   the 
south,  and  receives  the  rays  of  the  sun 
at  an  angle  which  affords  ample  shade 
and  tempers  their  heat.     In   spite  of 
centuries    of    dilapidation  enough    is 
still    remaining    of    its     "  disastrous 
glory  "  to  make  it,  next  perhaps  to 
Baalbec,  the  grandest  monument   of 
antiquity  still  left  to  modern  times. 
As  I  studied  the  sculptures  day  after 
day,    and    became    aware    how     im- 
measurably finer  they  are   than   the 
drawings  and  photographs  which  I  had 
seen ;  and  as  I  noted  the  traces  of  de- 
struction which    are    steadily  eating 
them   away,  it   became  clear   to   me 
that  the  first  necessity  was  to  have 
some     more     permanent     record     of 
them  in  Europe,  and  that  the  only 
adequate  method  of  effecting  this  was 
by  means  of  plaster  casts.     Unfortu- 
nately,  the  Trustees   of   the   British 
Museum,  with   all   the   will    in    the 
world,  had  no  funds  available  for  such 
a  purpose  ;  and  it  was  not  until  last 
year,   after   infinite    disappointments 
and  difficulties,  that  this  object   was 
put  within  my  means.     By  the  gene- 


rous assistance  of  Lo 
provided  the  initial  si 
obtained  sufficient  to 
ning.  After  much  seai 
possible  man  for  the 
covered  in  the  person  o 
a  sculptor^/brma^ore,  w] 
skill  and  resource  un 
that  cannot  be  too  higl 
was  accompanied  by 
though  a  boy  in  years,  ] 
self  capable  of  a  mai 
success  of  the  expediti 
ensured  by  the  valual 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Weld 
with  rare  enterprise 
not  only  undertook  at  1 
to  conduct  the  part 
considerable  sum  of  d 
ing  out  tentative  exc£ 
site. 

The  project  of  secu 

quate  reproduction  of  1 

sculptures   is   by   no 

must  probably  have  o< 

of  the  numerous  trav 

witnessed  in  successiv 

destruction  that  has  I 

checked'  among    these 

ments  of  the  past.     L 

realises  the  prominenc 

tion,  within  sight  of 

stands    for    the    king 

mark  "  for  every  daw 

wonder   is   that   anyt 

sculptured   frieze    or 

should    still    remain 

One   reason   doubtless 

ordinary   massiveness 

struction,  which  defie 

methods    of    the    pic 

equally  with   those  o 

hunter  of  the  West. 

which  the  palaces  sta 

work  of  nature,  a  spu 

hills  of  the  Kuh-i-Ba 

artificial  construction, 

of  the  same  blue  limei 

to  render  the  three  si 

podium  square  and  tr 

face  of  it  fairly  level. 

decorations  of  the  te 

ways  which  lead  from 

another  on  the  platf 
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out  of  the  live  rock,  partly  out 
)     huge    blocks    superimposed, 
Df   which   have   been  found  to 
:e  as  much  as  fifty  feet  in  length 
to  ten  in  width.     The  history 
truction  is  a  long  and  dreary 
After  the  burning  by  Alexan- 
:  which  actual  proof  seems  still 
Dming  in  the  layer  of  charcoal, 
ilic  of  the  cedar  roofing,  which 
d  among  the  ruins,  Persepolis, 
s   to   say   the   platform-citadel, 
aave  been  deserted  ;  at  any  rate 
)w  that  the  Sassanian  monarchs 
•ther   centres    of    their    power, 
the  Arab    conquest    probably 
the  defacement  of  the   human 
es  in  so  many  of  the  sculptures 
;ures ;  and  thenceforward  almost 
writer  who  mentions  the  ruins 
s  own  story  of  destruction  to 
Sir  Thomas   Herbert,  whose 
3f  travels,  published  in  1677,  is 
3  of  surprising  and  amusing  in- 
jion  about  Persia,  tells  us  how 
time  of  his  visit  (1627-8)  the 
s     of    Shiraz,    "  In    barbarous 
r  spare  not  to  deface  and  tear 
3r  what  they  can  in  spite  and 
pretence  of  serving  their  com- 
ises."     Only  a  few  years  later 
M.  Le  Brun  tells  how  his  native 
broke  his  tools  in  the  attempt 
lodge  pieces   of   sculpture,  and 
iy  shattered  many  figures.     At 
'     nning    of    this    century    Sir 
m  Ouseley  was  more  fortunate, 
1  stronger  tools,  for  his  spoils 
lose  of  Lord  Aberdeen  (happily 
;craps)  now  decorate  the  British 
im.   And  this  sort  of  thing  is  still 
3n.  What  is  needed,  as  was  said 
Times,  is  that  pressure  should  be 
it  upon  the  "  Pot-shaugh  "   (as 
erbert  calls  the  Padishah)  or  his 
isible  ministers  to  recognise  the 
bequeathed  to  them  and  to  place 
□OLOnuments  at  once  in  safe  keep- 
Unfortunately,  the  tendency  in 
>laces  has  been  rather  to  follow 
steps  of  Shah  Sefi  I.,  who,  dis- 
with  having  to  entertain  the 
3r  of  scientific   Europeans  who 
I  the  site,  dispatched  a  party  of 


sixty  men  with  orders  to  destro 
sculpture  upon  which  they  co 
their  hands  (Curzon's  Persia,  i 
And  herein  lies  one  of  the  dai 
interference;  the  ignorant  na 
Persia  as  in  Turkey,  cannot 
stand  the  sestbetic  and  historica 
of  such  investigations,  and  m 
concludes  that  there  must  be  *' 
in  it."  Flandin  (1854),  in  spea 
this  very  expedition  of  Ouse 
lates  how  the  Hakim  of  the  dii 
man  of  some  position,  said  thai 
English  had  some  years  before 
off  many  of  the  stones  of  \ 
Jemshid,  and  they  must  ve 
tainly  have  carried  off  als( 
there  much  gold,  because  the 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the 
nomieh,  which  indicated  to  the 
sures  buried  at  some  forme 
amongst  its  ruins."  In  illustrj 
the  superstitious  ideas  whic 
linger  around  these  monument; 
din's  workmen  demanded  a 
pishhesh  on  the  -ground  that 
who  had  formerly  worked  for  < 
had  all  been  smitten  with 
Whether,  then,  the  motive  be 
sire  of  finding  treasure,  or  wh< 
be  dislike  of  foreign  interfere 
superstition,  certain  it  is  th 
tender  mercies  of  the  modern 
towards  the  relics  of  his  ancesi 
the  reverse  of  kind.  The  gra 
dignified  monolithic  relief  of 
the  Great  or  his  semblance,  \ 
four  wings  and  its  Egyptiai 
dress,  which  is  familiar  to  eve 
veller  who  crosses  the  adjoinir 
of  Murghab,  and  which  has  si 
long,  almost  alone  surviving 
the  surrounding  wreck,  has  ] 
turn.  I  have  reason  to  belie^ 
since  our  expedition  it  has  bee 
thrown  and  broken ;  but  fort 
we  have  obtained  a  fairly  good 
this  relief.  It  is  a  pity  that 
was  not  taken  early  in  the  c( 
we  should  then  have  the  insc 
above  the  figure,  which  was  stL 
ing  when  Ker  Porter  (1818)  m 
drawing.  **I  am  Cyrus,  the 
the  Akhftimenid."     We  are  re 
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of  the  legend  which,  as  Arrian  tells 
us,  was  inscribed  in  Persian  cha- 
racters on  the  tomb  of  the  Great 
King  :  "  O  mortal !  I  am  Cyrus,  son 
of  Cambyses,  who  founded  the  Per- 
sian monarchy  and  who  ruled  over 
Asia;  grudge  me  not  therefore  this 
monument" — truly  a  pathetic  but 
dignified  appeal  to  the  vandalism  of 
this  nineteenth  century  I 

Of  drawings  and  photographs  indeed, 
Persepolis  may  be  said  to  have  had  its 
fair  share.  Herbert  had  long  ago 
suggested  that  this  should  be  done. 
"Is  it  not  therefore  great  pity  that 
some  Illustrious  Prince  or  other  Noble 
Person  valuing  rarities,  has  not  ere 
this  sent  some  Painter  or  other  like 
Artist  to  take  a  full  and  perfect 
draught  of  this  so  ancient  Monument  1 " 
And  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Nevertheless 
I  may  here  wijth  thankfulness  acknow- 
ledge how  that  upon  my  proposing  it 
some  years  since  unto  that  great 
Maecenas  of  antiquity  the  late  noble 
Lord  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel ;  he 
was  so  sensible  thereof  as  to  that  end 
he  dispatched  a  Youth  thither  whom 
Mr.  Norgate  recommended  to  his  Lord- 
ship for  me,  he  knew  could  both  design 
and  copy  well  ;  but  I  hear  he  died  by 
the  way  at  or  near  Surat  before  he 
could  reach  Persia ;  so  as  that  worthy 
endeavour  became  frustrate."  To  the 
French  expedition  of  Flandin  and 
Coste,  two  centuries  later,  we  owe 
perhaps  the  best  series  of  drawings  of 
the  sculptures ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  these  two  savants  made  the 
further  attempt  to  obtain  casts  of  some 
of  them.  The  attempt  however  failed. 
Flandin  gives  a  pathetic  account  of 
their  struggles  with  inclement  weather 
and  insufficient  materials.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  February,  when  the  cold 
on  this  exposed  spot  is  by  no  means 
agreeable ;  in  place  of  the  soap  usually 
employed  for  preparing^the  surface  to 
be  cast,  they  only  had  butter,  which, 
applied  in  a  melted  state,  merely  con- 
gealed in  lumps  on  the  cold  stone; 
rubbing  with  the  hands  and  the  applica- 
tion of  fire  were  all  in  vain,  and  the 
lumps  of  butter  only  reproduced  them- 


selves in  the  plaster ; 
sculptures  being  fixed 
position,  it  was  extren 
apply  the  liquid  plast( 
escaped  entirely  or  else 
sufficiently  closely  to  tl 
all  the  necessary  detail 
not  surprising  that  the 
have  been  "incorrects 
In  any  case,  even  if  M. 
cess  had  succeeded,  it  h 
labour  and  expense  of  i 
more,  of  transporting,  a 
number  of  heavy  plast 
Persepolis  to  the  sea  w 
enormous.  It  is  doubt 
to  this  fact  that,  so  far 
two  other  attempts  ha^; 
cast  the  sculptures  at 
Gore  Ouseley  brought  I 
indifferent  plaster  casi 
figures  and  inscriptioni 
the  British  Museum ; 
series  were  obtained  f oi 
M.  Lottin  de  Laval. 

The  process  which  w 
avoids  all  these  diffic 
once  easy  of  applicatic 
in  any  position,  indepej 
mospheric  conditions  ei 
wet,  and  consisting  of  i 
are  neither  fragile  nor 
whether  in  the  form  of 
finished  moulds.  It  i£ 
nor  less  than  that  whic! 
employed  as  a  stage  of 
printing  establishments 
of  paper  or  some  simi 
laid  over  the  composed 
mered  well  into  the  ini 
dry,  this  forms  a  mati 
the  finished  block  of  t^ 
eriimasse.  The  procesi 
gularly  used  for  copies 
and  is  obviously  availal 
where  the  relief  is  not  i 
objects  entirely  in  the 
course  inapplicable.  JVJ 
already  had  considerabl 
its  use  in  connection  i 
reliefs,  having  some  jei 
panied  Mr.  A.  P.  Mau 
mala  and  made  moulds 
Guatemalan  sculptures 
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re,  of  which  casts  are  now  in 
ith  Kensington  Museum.  The 
vhich  he  used  is  employed  in 
for  the  purpose  of  packing 
;  it  is  a  thin  brownish  paper^ 
y  made  of  esparto  grass  or 
uch  vegetable  matter,  and  is 
4y  tough  and  fibrous.  This  is 
laid  in  the  sculpture,  and  ham- 
tvell  in  with  a  soft  brush :  then 
sheets  are  superimposed  and 
y  treated,  to  the  number  of  six 
},  according  as  the  relief  is  flat 
.  When  dry,  the  whole  forms 
I  mould  resembling  stamped 
,  and  gives  an  exact  impression 
ainutest  details  of  the  sculpture, 
their  arrival  in  England,  these 
aoulds  were  treated  with  boiled 
oil  as  a  precaution  against 
^nd  the  surface  was  then  spread 
he  thinnest  coating  of  French 
in  order  that  the  plaster  when 
ht  not  adhere  to  and  injure  the 

The  work  of  preparing  the 
and  of  casting  has  been  pro- 
steadily,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
ete  set  of  the  sculptures  may 
y  early  in  the  present  year. 
i88  I  had  applied  to  the  Shah, 
1  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff, 
aission  to  take  casts  and  make 
hes  in  Persepolis  and  the 
)urhood.  Some  of  the  sculp- 
f  which  moulds  were  required 
lalf    buried   in    the    soil,    and 

be  partially  excavated  for 
irpose.  But  the  opportunity 
her  researches  was  too  good  to 
id  Mr.  Weld-Blundell  wisely 
Lned  to  make  the  best  of  his 
months'  residence  among  the 
With  the  good  will  of  the 
jr  of  the  district  labour  was 
md  cheaply  obtained,  and  at  his 
cpense  he  employed  a  large 
■  men  in  the  work  of  digging, 
le  hope  of  clearing  up  some  of 
Dblems  which  have  puzzled  all 
3S  of  the  antiquities  on  this  site, 
unately  the  political  troubles  in 
consequent  upon  the  ill-advised 
i  to  establish  a  tobacco-mono- 
roved  latterly  a  serious  draw- 


back to  this  undertaking  ;  the  \ 
popular  discontent  at  Teheran  n 
to  be  of  no  great  volume  to  dist 
waters  of  public  feeling  at 
where  the  calm  is  never  very  pr< 
and  where  the  priestly  elen 
always  ready  to  seize  any  pret< 
a  popular  display  of  temper  i 
the  Feringhi.  The  full  signific 
this  baleful  error  of  diplomacy  h 
I  think,  been  fully  realised  i 
country.  We  are  accustomed 
upon  tobacco  as  a  heavily  taxed  1 
but  to  every  Persian,  whether  1 
low,  the  mere  idea  of  any  Stat( 
ference  with  his  pipe  is  of  vi 
portance.  If  a  Persian  is  1: 
thirsty,  or  in  any  way  sorry  fc 
self,  he  applies  to  his  kalian  fc 
fort ;  if  he  wishes  to  make  m 
is  quite  as  much  to  the  kaliai 
the  wine-cup  that  he  turns ;  in 
if  we  want  to  realise  the  Persia 
of  tobacco,  we  can  best  paralh 
England  by  recalling  the  brej 
of  the  present  century.  The 
the  tobacco  concession  may  hai 
nothing  more  than  a  job  of  the 
Exchange ;  to  the  native  po 
(and  in  Persia  in  these  matteri 
one  is  a  politician)  it  appea; 
thing  more  or  less  than  a  mi 
swindle  on  the  part  of  Englau 
Teheran  there  are  never  wantir 
diplomatists  to  put  the  dots  on  < 
and  as  if  this  were  not  enou 
Government  must  needs  take 
not  to  repudiate,  but  actually  to  i 
itself  with  the  matter.  Small 
then  that  at  one  time  the  life  o: 
European  seemed  in  jeopardy, 
myself  seen  recently  an  Engl 
who  was  in  Meshhed  when  the  oi 
took  place ;  he  and  the  fe\s 
Europeans  in  the  town  were  ob 
take  refuge  for  three!  days 
Governor's  palace,  in  danger  o 
lives.  Competent  authorities 
opinion  that  by  this  business  v 
at  one  stroke  destroyed  the  'n 
twenty  years*  patient  labour,  -w 
by  diplomacy  and  fair  dealing 
relations  between  England  and 
have  been  built  up. 
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In  spite  of  difficulties,  however,  Mr, 
BlundelFs   tentative    researches    suc- 
ceeded in  producing  some  remarkable 
results,  an  account  of  which  he  read 
before  the  recent  Congress  of  Oriental- 
ists in  London.     First  of   all  he  has 
cleared  up  one  important  point  which 
bears  upon  the  question  as  to  the  true 
character   of   the  platform.     This,  as 
has  been   said,  is   a   three-sided   con- 
struction  projecting   into   the   plain, 
having  as  its  background  the  hill-face 
in  which  are  hewn  three  rock  tombs 
and   a  water-tank ;    upon   it   are  the 
remains   of   at   least    sev^en   different 
buildings,  besides  the  noble  porch  with 
the  four  colossal  winged  bulls  which 
was   constructed   by  Xerxes.      These 
buildings  are  as  follows  : — the  hall  of 
Xerxes,  of   which   the  columns,  still 
standing   to    a    considerable   number 
down  to  comparatively  recent   times 
(now  reduced   to  thirteen),  gave  for- 
merly   the     name    to    Persepolis    of 
Chehil    Minar   (forty    pillars),  where 
the    Great    King     probably    sat     in 
audience   and    held    his    levees ;    the 
palace  of  the  same   king  ;  the  palaces 
of   Darius   and   of  Artaxerxes  \    two 
edifices   of   which   the   authorship   is 
unknown;    and  the    magnificent  hall 
of    a    hundred    columns,   which   was 
partially  cleared    by   the  excavations 
of  Ferhad  Mirza  in  1878  ;  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Mr.  Curzon,  who 
thinks  that  this  hall  was  erected  by 
Darius  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
the  similar  building  did  later  for  his 
son,  that   is   to   say,  as  throne-room 
and  hall  of  audience.     We  have  then 
at   Persepolis,    so   far  as   can    be  at 
present   ascertained,   a    collection    of 
palaces  and  throne-rooms,  all  appar- 
ently    connected      with      ceremonial 
functions,    and     in     the     immediate 
proximity  of  the  royal  tombs.  "Within 
a  very  short  distance  is  the  gorge  of 
the  Polvar  river,  in  which  can  stUl  be 
traced  the    remains    of    the    city  of 
Istakhr,  which  was  contemporary  with 
it.      This   was    evidently  the   actual 
mercantile  centre  of  the  district ;  and 
the  question  naturally  arises,  had  the 
buildings  at  Persepolis  any  connection 


with  the  city  %     Was  \ 

fortified  rock-citadel  of 

were    these     building 

suburban    residences 

like  the  palaces  whicl 

the    Kajar  dynasty  h 

such     profusion      outi 

There  is  no  doubt  thj 

Mervdasht,  in  which  P( 

was  in  former  times  th 

Not  two   centuries  ag 

over  eight  hundred  vi 

the     time     when      th 

power  was   at   its  hei 

capital  was  situated  h( 

every  reason  to  suppose 

must  have  been  nume 

In    these    circumstam 

expect  to  find  traces  oi 

the  plain   around   the 

some   sort  of  fortifica 

it.     A  little  to  the  sou 

platform  stood,  at  the  ti 

visit,  a  single  tall  coh 

preservation  \    this    ha 

peared,  but  there  seemt 

a  small  excavation  on  \ 

reveal    an   Akhaemenic 

Diodorus  Siculus,  writi 

fore  our  era,  describei 

a  citadel  and  palaces  si 

three  walls  covered  wii 

of     which    he    gives 

heights  as  twenty-seven 

one  hundred  and  two  fe 

the  innermost  wall  bei: 

The    other    details    wl 

correspond  fairly  well  ^ 

remains,  such  as  the ''  Be 

on  the  east  side  contaii 

chres  of  the  kings  \  ac 

concludes,  "  In  this  citf 

lodgings,  both  of  the  K 

Generals,    of  very  cosi 

and  treasuries  well  cor 

guarding    of    money." 

difficulty    in     acceptiuj 

narrative  has  always  b 

fold  wall;   the  appare: 

any    remains    of    this 

critics  to  discredit  the 

the  whole  monument,  a: 

a  true  Persepolis  exisi 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  th< 
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ins  proves  nothing ;  the  main 
of  such  walls  would  certainly 
een  constructed  of  unbaked 
and  one  has  only  to  look  at  a 
.  Persian  village  to  see  how 
construction,  once  allowed  to 

0  disrepair,  easily  resolves  itself 
s  original  mud.  If  the  de- 
m  of  Diodorus's  fortifications 
fanciful,  we  have  only  to  turn 
I,  where  the  French  excavations 
evealed  an  elaborate  plan  of 
f  circumvallation,  which  might 
be  held  to  account  for  the 
in*s  fancy.  Now  on  the  **  Royal 
Giin ''  behind  the  platform, 
the  ascent  is  not  very  steep  and 
ome  defence  would  consequently 
ded,  Ker  Porter  had  in  1820 
red  the  traces  of  mud  walls 
wrers  following  the  line  of  the 
m.  I  myself  was  perfectly 
>  trace  here  what  seemed  to 
3en  a  wall  of  mud  bricks  now 
»osed,  and  which  apparently  at 
rth  end  had  continued  right 
the  platform  in  the  form  of  a 
};  here  the  mound  had  been 
,  and  in  the  cutting  I  could 
bly  follow  the  courses  in  which 
cks  had  lain ;  but  even  if  this 

wall,  there  is  no  evidence  to 

}hat  it  dated  from  Akhsemenid 

Mr.    Blundell,  however,  has 

storily  settled  the  question.    He 

1  to  his  discovery  by  a  curious 
ation.  The  spring-time  in  this 
f  Persia  is  characterised  by  an 
rdinary  wealth  of  vegetation; 
rer  nature  has  the  smallest  en- 
ement,  she  covers  even  the  most 
nising  soil  with  a  perfect  carpet 
•bage  and  flowers.  Amid  the 
tion  around  the  platform,  Mr. 
3II  noticed  that  a  series  of  scars, 
were,  were  left  comparatively 
:  grass  or  flowers ;  these  scars 
perfectly  even  and  regular  in 
ter,  and  seemed  to  follow  a 
e  design.     Digging  down  below 

he   soon   came    upon    massive 

ictions  of  concrete  and  founda- 

ones  which  seemed  undoubtedly 

same  charactdr  of  masonry  as 


the  buildings  on  the  platform,  j 
be  capable  of  bearing  an  in 
superstructure  of  mud  bricks.  ] 
ing  out  this  happy  discovery,  ] 
been  enabled  to  trace  the  co 
system  of  the  Persepolitan  fc 
tions,  with  bastions,  entrane 
guard-towers  complete.  Here 
were  the  lines  of  Diodorus's  < 
and  here  probably  the  barracks 
men  and  the  lodgings  of  the  g 
who  guarded  the  treasuries  wh 
describes. 

At  the  south-west  corner 
platform  stands  the  small  half 
palace  which  has  been  va 
ascribed,  from  the  inscription 
stairway,  to  Artaxerxes  III.,  an 
its  neighbourhood  to  the  pal 
Darius,  to  the  house  of  the  woi 
harem,  of  that  monarch.  Ad 
this  Mr.  Blundell  found  a  larg 
court,  with  a  double  row  of  pil 
one  end,  and  paved  with  a  b€ 
flooring  of  cement  painted  a  rj 
colour.  This  cement  resemble 
than  anything  else  that  painted 
which  is  used  at  Pompeii ;  it 
to  have  been  a  favourite  f( 
flooring  at  Persepolis,  for  I 
found  traces  of  it  in  the  s< 
harem  of  Darius,  and  Mr.  £ 
found  part  of  a  similar  paven 
the  palace  of  Darius,  and  < 
coloured  a  cobalt  blue  from  bes 
porch  of  Xerxes.  Probably 
system  was  reserved  for  the  h 
quented  parts  of  a  building, 
the  habit  of  laying  down 
(which  we  know  existed  then), 
removing  the  shoes,  would  m 
the  possible  damage  done  in  ^ 
on  so  fragile  a  material.  That 
stucco  floors  were  used  in  ar 
we  know,  from  Mr.  Petrie's 
discoveries  at  Tell  el  Amai 
Egypt  (about  B.C.  1460).  It 
appear  that  even  the  Gree 
adopted  the  practice,  that  is, 
accept  one  reading  of  a  pas 
Pliny.  In  mud  constructio 
material  would  naturally  sug, 
self  for  the  floors,  and  wouJ 
offer  a  promising  field  for  th 
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rative  instinct  so  abundantly  displayed 
on  every  available  space  in  these 
buildings.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
the  sculptured  pavement  of  Assur- 
banipal  in  the  British  Museum  to  see 
how  in  Assyria,  the  real  mother  of 
Persian  art,  a  carpet  pattern  had  been 
applied,  centuries  before  Persepolis,  to 
an  actual  marble  floor.  Mr.  Blundell 
also  found  one  fragment  of  another 
kind  of  pavement,  which  is  of  great 
interest,  as  it  is  in  all  probability  the 
earliest  piece  of  mosaic  that  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  represents  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  art  than  any  yet  known. 
This  is  a  fragment  of  concrete,  into 
the  upper  surfa^^e  of  which  coloured 
pebbles  have  been  set,  and  the  whole 
has  then  been  ground  down  to  an 
even  polished  surface.  It  is  clear 
that  we  have  here  what  is  probably 
the  earliest  stage  of  mosaic  work ;  the 
next  improvement  would  be  to  prepare 
the  smooth  tesserce  before  setting  them, 
then  to  arrange  them  in  a  pattern ; 
this  last  is  exactly  the  opus  Signinum, 
which  is  the  simplest  form  as  yet 
found  in  Greek  or  Eoman  buildings. 
Now  it  is  known  that  the  art  of  work- 
ing in  mosaic  probably  did  not  reach 
Greece  or  Italy  until  the  third  century 
before  our  era,  and  was  then  imported 
from  the  East,  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  But 
hitherto  no  evidence  has  been  forth- 
coming from  the  East  of  any  system 
of  paving  which  can  have  prompted 
the  idea;  now  for  the  first  time  we 
have  a  clue,  and  with  further  ex- 
cavations we  may  yet  find  more  com- 
plete and  elaborate  mosaic  pavements 
in  Persia. 

The  wealth  of  colour  in  these 
palaces  must  have  been  gorgeous,  with 
their  painted  floors,  their  gaudy  tapes- 
tries, and  the  pictures  on  the  walls 
such  as  Ezekiel  tells  us  were  in  the 
rooms  at  Babylon,  all  glowing  in  the 
clear  air  and  luminous  shadows  of  this 
wonderfully  dry  climate.  It  seems 
now  to  be  demonstrated  beyond  doubt 
that  the  sculptures,  and  even  the 
architecturey  were  enriched  with  poly- 
chrome   ornament.       Several  of  the 


early  writers  who  vi 
have  declared  that  tin 
traces  of  gilding  and  c 
sculptures  and  inscripi 
1840  states  that  he  sai 
robes  of  the  king  and  I 
ground  of  the  bas-rc 
assertion  has  not  hit 
cepted.  In  the  rea 
however,  abundant  ] 
found  in  confirmation 
Blundell  has  brought  1 
blue  paint  which  he  f  oi 
reliefs,  and  part  of  a  p 
dug  up  in  the  large 
the  palace  of  Darius, 
tinct  yellow  colour  i: 
laid  upon  a  prepared  (. 
the  surface.  More  tha 
in  the  court  of  one  of 
ornament  in  the  fon 
moulding  of  a  vivid 
copper,  evidently  inten 
and  also  a  piece  of  cop 
raw  state,  apparently  : 
laying  on.  I  also  in  1 
a  piece  of  ordinary  gy 
the  porch  of  Xerxes,  v 
on  the  face  and  coatee 
and  yellow  colour, 
clear  that  both  inlayir 
in  various  colours  on  g 
employed  ;  probably  ii 
in  the  present  day,  as 
facing,  for  the  surface 
but  useful  material  of 
we  wish  to  picture  to 
the  scheme  of  colours  i 
we  have  only  to  look  i 
frieze  of  the"  archer 
enamelled  bricks  foun( 
foy  at  Susa  and  now 
It  has  always  been  an 
whether  or  no  the  buij 
polis  had  any  similar 
in  use.  This  too 
definitely  proved,  foi 
found  on  the  platform 
shows  on  the  surface 
two  colours,  green  and 
decomposed,  but  still  ] 
guishable.  Who  knov 
may  yet  get  from  the  te 
on  the  platform,  or  evi 
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lelled  frieze  which  may  rival 
dusa? 

:eat  hall  of  Xerxes  has  always 
•ux  for  architects,  opinions  he- 
ed as  to  whether  the  mighty 
t  columns  was  enclosed  within 
r  not.  Assuming  it  to  be  the 
reception-room,  of  the  king, 
?ged  that  such  a  room  would 
3en  as  possible  to  the  public 
3t  as  the  throne-rooms  of  the 
•dern  Shahs  have  been  always 
1 ;  the  amount  of  seclusion 
9  being  secured,  as  we  see 
le  description  of  a  similar 
•  at  Shushan  (Book  of  Esther^  i. 
neans  of  "white,  green,  and 
agings  fastened  with  cords  of 
3n  and  purple  to  silver  rings 
ars  of  marble."  In  further 
this,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a 
■  drains  or  water-conduits  ran 
)his  building  and  would  have 
ted  such  a  wall.  Mr.  Blundell, 
ing  out  these  conduits,  has 
}his  very  argument  against  the 
)f  a  wall  into  one  in  favour  of 
found  that  the  direction  taken 
onduits  in  every  case  points  to 
construction  ;  and  further,  by 
Lng  at  one  side  he  found  actual 
,nd  traces  of  the  foundations, 
of  the  angles  of  this  building 
large  chamber,  where,  amid 
of  charcoal  from  the  burnt 
3  spade  revealed  the  only  relics 
so  far  as  I  know,  have  yet 
own  to  us  of  the  actual  daily 
the  Persepolitan  subjects  of 
at  Kings  ;  bronze  nails  (prob- 
3  rafter-pins  from  the  roof),  an 
i-head,  a  large  terra-cotta  wine- 
[  bowl,  and  a  bronze  cooking- 
1  of  the  bones  of  animals. 
;v^ere  six  feet  down  in  a  large 


tumulus  which  also  gave  anotbc 
tion  of  a  glazed  tile.  These  resul 
naturally  not  be  considered  of 
importance  as  the  splendid  disc 
of  M.  Dieulafoy ;  but  they  s 
least  of  sufficient  interest  to 
what  may  yet  be  done  when  a  the 
and  complete  investigation  of  th 
form  and  the  adjoining  groun 
been  efFected.  Mr.  Blundell  du 
at  Pasargadse,  and  laid  bare  the  j 
a  highly  interesting  edifice  evi 
of  the  Akhaemenid  period, 
site,  and  that  of  the  Murghab 
should  both  be  included  in  an^ 
scheme.  There  is  moreover  i 
great  deal  to  do  before  the  w< 
casting  all  the  necessary  scul 
can  be  considered  complete.  Is 
much  to  hope  that  before  anj 
lapse  of  time  the  requisite  meai 
be  found  for  carrying  these  ob\ 
desirable  schemes  into  operation  \ 
lishmen  are  finding  it  more  and 
difficult  to  obtain  leave  to  excav 
the  countries  nearer  home ;  a 
those  countries  the  action  of  i 
sponsible  authorities  fortunatel 
ders  this  every  day  less  nece 
whereas  here  at  Persepolis  ai 
coveries  to  be  had  almost  for  th 
ing.  The  expense  would  not  be 
the  whole  cost  of  the  two  expe< 
of  M.  Dieulafoy  amounted  t< 
£2,100.  At  Susa  EngUshmei 
first  in  the  field  and  have  losi 
chance ;  at  Persepolis,  accord: 
the  unwritten  etiquette  of  exj 
and  excavation,  we  are  at  pres 
possession.  It  devolves  th< 
upon  us,  equally  as  a  matter  oi 
and  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  cai 
business  through  to  a  satisi 
conclusion. 

Cecil  Sm 
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There  might  be  a  worse  occupation 
for  some  proficient  in  the  lighter  kind 
of  critical  or  miscellaneous  writing 
than  the  drawing  up  of  a  list  of  opin- 
ions and  sayings  which,  in  other  than 
Herod  otean  sense,  it  is  not  now  lawful 
to  utter  concerning  certain  famous 
writers.  Landor  would  come  in  for 
a  good  share  of  that  list.  That 
the  critics  admire  the  author  of  the 
Imaginary  Conversations  and  that  the 
public  does  not ;  that  he  is  an  example 
of  classical  as  opposed  to  romantic  writ- 
ing ;  that  he  will  dine  late,  but  that 
the  room  will  be  well  lighted  and  the 
guests  select ;  that  he  was  partly  a 
philosopher  and  partly  a  schoolboy; 
that  he  was  like  Boythorn ;  that  he 
was  not  like  Boythorn  ;  that  he  was  a 
better  writer  of  ornate  prose  than  De 
Quincey ;  that  he  was  not  so  good  a 
writer  of  ornate  prose  as  De  Quincey  : 
these  and  a  good  many  other  things 
require  no  more  saying.  If  they  are 
said,  let  us  by  all  means  take  off  our 
hats  to  them  as  the  French  wit  did  in 
similar  case;  but  let  us  not  repeat 
them,  if  we  can  help  it.  The  illustration 
of  the  dining-room  especially,  though 
it  be  Landor's  own,  is  a  most  treach- 
erous one.  It  necessarily  begets  in  the 
quoter  a  secret  sense  that  he  is  one  of 
the  select  guests,  that  the  room  has 
been  lighted  for  him  at  the  late  and 
sacred  hour.  The  contrast,  too,  of 
philosopher  and  (schoolboy  is  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  like  all 
such  theories,  which  are  for  the  most 
part,  if  not  universally,  as  delusive 
as  they  are  tempting  and  as  barren  as 
they  are  facile. 

^  1.  Imaginary  Conversations^  by  Walter 
Savago  Landor :  edited  by  C.  G.  Crump,  in 
six  volumes.     London,  1891. 

2.  Poems,  Dialogttes  in  Verse,  and  Epi- 
grams, by  Walter  Savage  Landor :  edited  by 
C  O.  C^mp,  in  two  volumes.  London, 
1892. 


It  is  an  interesting, 
in  some  little  degree 
to  enquire  whether  th 
least  that  real  populj 
critics  prophesy  and  in 
will   ever  come.     If 
ought  to  come  now,  : 
eight  volumes  leave 
excuses  open  to  the  s 
true,  till  this  edition  i 
was  not  easy  to  get  a 
John    Forster's,    whi 
only     complete    or 
edition   of    Landor's 
was  decidedly  cumbro 
comely ;    nor  is   it  a: 
easily  or  cheaply  bou^ 
edition  is  cheap,  handi 
generally  desirable, 
great  deal  of  trouble 
if   not   all,  of  the  ni 
readings,   and    there 
quarrel  with  his  own  i 
notes,  which  are  not  oj 
ing  kind  now  brought 
fashion.     If  people  \i 
Landor,  there  must 
him  which  does  not  ei 
read   by  the  general, 
only  to  be  forgiven  by 
of  letters. 

In  no  purely  critica 
Landor  can  it  be  now 
very  much  about  his  li 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Colvin 
short  biography  to  his 
tion  in  the  Golden  T 
selection  which,  whil< 
made  Landor  better  ki 
has  also,  I  suspect,  ac 
as  a  bar  to  his  beiuj 
complete  works.  He 
wickshire  folk,  afflue: 
able,  and  he  was  the 
heir  of  entail.  I  fes 
things  by  their  plain 
but  an  ill-conditioned 
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have  behaved  at  Kagby  like  a 
Guy  Livingstone  whose  forte 
lave  been  scholarship  rather 
ting,  though  Landor  was  a  bit 
too  in  his  way.  Having  gone 
inity  College,  Oxford,  he  was 
^n,  before  he  had  been  in  resid- 
^ear,  for  firing  into  another 
ndows.  There  is  nothing  very 
<  that  for  an  undergraduate, 
ive  known  it  done  by  persons 
excellence.  But  Landor  did 
I  the  matter  better  by  equivo- 
^hen  charged  with  the  crime ; 
ccusing  himself  on  the  plea 
recipient  of  his  shot  was  a 
who  entertained  servitors "  ; 
'ejecting  all  overtures  of  re- 
,  like  a  sulky  child.  That 
pade  brought  him  into  diffi- 
with  his  father  involves  no 
to  either  side ;  but  the  fact 
I  officers  of  the  Warwickshire 
ihreatened  to  resign  their  com- 
in  a  body  if  he  received  one, 
questionable,  even  though  the 
cause  was  merely  the  violence 
'oung  man's  political  opinions, 
intercessions  of  a  fair  Miss 
n  for  him,  and  of  his  wander- 
Wales,  of  his  foregatherings 
ithe  (that  is  to  say  Jane)  and 
it  is  to  say  Miss  Jones),  of  his 
nto  his  property  and  his  volun- 
}0  Spain,  of  his  difficulties  with 
iish  representatives  there,  and 
lange  of  his  inheritances  in 
kshire  for  a  wilderness  iu 
ihere  is  no  room  to  speak  here. 
3  of  his  Welsh  friendships, 
h  the  Aylmer  family,  cannot 
d  in  silence,  for  it  resulted  in 
the  most  exquisite  lines  in  the 
poetry.  He  married,  in  1811, 
xteen  years  younger  than  him- 
l  one  cause  of  their  subsequent 
)ns  seems  to  have  been  her 
reminding  him  of  the  differ- 
But  his  marriage  had  nothing 
th  his  troubles  at  Llanthony  ; 
his  troubles  at  Llanthony  may 
I  not  a  little  to  do  with  those 
Qarriage,  by  substituting  exile 
idering  with  no  very  abundant 


means  for  the  easy  affluent  life 
the  bride  may  have  promised  h 
It  would  be  hardly  possible  fo 
one  to  behave  more  foolishly  thai 
dor  did  at  Llanthony.  That  h 
dened  the  estate  heavily  in  or 
possess  himself  of  it,  and  then  i 
money  on  its  improvement  till  ] 
all  but  ruined,  is  nothing.  1 
the  usual  fate  of  men  of  letters 
they  take  to  managing  estates, 
less  pardonable  that  he  went  out 
way  to  quarrel  with  everybod 
bishop,  the  judges,  the  Lord  Li 
ant,  his  tenants  and  their  la 
in  a  manner  which  it  is  almo 
complimentary  to  call  childish, 
least  cannot  see  anything  ongag: 
a  man  of  ripe  age,  who,  whe 
bishop  had  left  a  letter  unans 
magnificently  remarks,  "  God  a 
great  enough  for  me  to  ask  an 
of  twice  ; "  who  avails  himself 
formal  charge  to  the  Grand 
to  present  personally  an  attorne 
tax-surveyor  who  had  offende< 
and  who,  when  the  Lord  Lieu 
had  after  this  exploit  declim 
put  him  on  the  Commission  < 
Peace,  pesters  the  Lord  Chance! 
do  so  and  winds  up  by  saying 
he  **will  now  never  accept  an 
that  can  he  given  by  minist( 
chancellors."  This  sort  of  thingj 
sort  of  cross  between  imitatior 
otry  and  the  heroics  of  a  Fren 
on  the  stage  or  in  the  tribune — 
petty  to  be  even  amusing,  and  tc 
to  be  even  pitiable. 

Before  long  however  he  wai 
filled  with  the  fruit  of  his  own  d 
He  fled  the  country  under  sti 
both  civil  and  (for  he  had  th 
one  of  his  foes)  criminal  procee 
and  from  1814  to  1835  lived,  sa 
a  very  short  time,  abroad  and  ^ 
at  Fiesole.  The  events  of  thii 
stretch  of  his  life  were  muc 
same  as  before  it  began,  and  en< 
serious,  and  ultimately  final,  qi 
with  his  wife ;  they  were  also  d 
fied  by  other  quarrels  with  his 
hours,  with  the  meek  if  astute  ] 
authorities,    with    his    friends, 
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everybody.  When  the  final  rupture 
with  his  family  came  he  travelled  for 
some  time,  and  then  established  him- 
self at  Bath,  where  another  sojourn 
of  about  the  same  length  (1837-1858) 
was  abruptly  ended  by  another  quar- 
rel. The  painful  story  of  the  way  in 
which,  as  a  man  of  eighty-three,  he 
had  to  fly  from  England  once  more  in 
order  to  escape  the  results  of  an  action 
for  a  gross  libel  on  a  lady,  has  been 
told  with  somewhat  unintelligible 
reticence  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  rather 
more  clearly  by  Mr.  Colvin.  The 
last  stage  of  this  long  and  strange 
history  was  comparative  peace,  thanks 
chiefly  to  Robert  Browning.  Landor 
was  established  in  Florence  under 
proper  care,  the  breach  with  his  family, 
except  at  the  very  last  with  his  younger 
children,  proving  hopeless ;  and  spent 
his  last  lustrum  pretty  happily,  though 
he  suffered  from  some  of  the  inevit- 
able outrages  of  time.  He  died  on 
September  17th,  1864,  having  nearly 
reached  the  age  of  ninety.  It  is  a 
curious  but  necessary  postscript  to 
the  stormy  record  of  his  domestic  life 
that  almost  all  his  numerous  friends 
(even  those  with  whom  he  sometimes 
quarrelled)  describe  him  with  one  ac- 
cord as  possessing  one  of  the  kindest, 
the  most  generous,  and,  when  he  was 
not  in  one  of  his  furious  rages,  the 
gentlest  and  most  considerate  natures 
that  ever  man  had.  Nor  is  this  testi- 
mony in  the  least  limited  to,  or  con- 
ditioned by,  his  circumstances.  Just 
after  his  flight  from  Bath,  when  a 
comparison  of  his  condition  to  Lear's 
might  seem  not  extravagant,  much 
earlier  when  his  strength  was  unim- 
paired and  he  was  in  no  sense,  except 
for  his  own  follies,  an  object  of  pity, 
the  testimonials  are  quite  as  uniform, 
and  are  given  by  persons  of  the  most 
diverse  characters  in  every  respect. 
If  anybody  who  ever  really  knew 
Landor  disliked  him,  I  think  that  no 
literary  record  exists  of  the  dislike. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  reading  over  again 
Landor's  voluminous  poetical  work, 
to  decide  on  the  exact  reasons  which 
have,    with    the    large    majority    of 


readers,  relegated  it 
shelf.  It  is  almost  i 
at  times  extremely  go 
passages  which  light< 
of  Gebir  and  Count  Ju 
in  their  attraction  ] 
You  may  read  Rose 
hundredth  time  with 
of  that  "  divine  des 
spires,  and  is  inspire 
greatest  poetry.  Dir 
panion  passage  which 
Cleone,  are  equally  si: 
effect.  But  Landor 
obliged  to  rely  on  hal 
passages  like  these, 
total  of  verse,  which 
the  usual  luxury  of 
separate  page  for  e^ 
piece  and  not  more  ti 
or  so  of  the  longest 
fill  volumes  by  the 
never  for  long  fails  t( 
altogether  out  of  the 
the  unequal  and  motel 
lanthe  trifles  to  the 
and  dramatic  or  semi 
the  same  rule  hold 
Landor  you  can  n 
before  coming  to  the 
the  words  of  light "  ; 
the  flash  is  always  ( 
like  that  of  any  oth 
If  he  is  too  "  class: 
more  so  than  many  pc 
teenth  century,  esf 
whom  he  most  resen 
perhaps  from  a  vagi 
ness,  he  rather  undc 
littles.  His  quality, 
peculiarity,  is  exactly 
bribes  the  literary  sti 
sion  is  not  unreal ;  hi 
is  exquisite ;  his  pow 
it  is  consummate  ,  ac 
at  least  to  some  re£ 
as  a  whole.  They  ha 
selves  up  to  him  ;  to  { 
for  him  ;  or  else  to  ti 
well-known  pieces  an< 
not  like  "  re-read,"  b] 
do  not  remember  tha 
to  "  relege")  these  or 
The  reasons  of    tl 
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of  combination.  Landor  has 
lated  different  and  even  con- 
►ry  claims  to  the  honour  of 
mg  unready  in  a  fashion  which 
seem  to  be  allowable  in  one 
quest  after  unpopularity  was 
ntatiously  intentional.  The 
lolarly  poets  are  usually  rather 
producers ;  he  is  enormously 
aous.  The  dealers  in  epigrams 
3rt  lyrics  rarely  attempt  long- 
d  poems ;  Landor  by  turns  rains 
1  (using  that  word  in  its  proper 
^ith  the  copiousness  of  a  whole 
gy,  and  pours  out  a  steady 
of  narrative  or  dramatic  stuff 
he  ceaseless  flow  of  Spenser, 
two  stout  volumes,  crammed 
)ems  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  are 
delight  for  the  few  who  really 
read  poetry.  Let  us  permit  our- 
^ortes  LandoriancB  and  open  one 
3air  without  even  looking  to  see 
it  is.  We  open  on  Dry  Sticks, 
ly  not  a  promising  place  to 
nd  find  these  verses  : 

'Tis  pleasant  to  behold 

The  little  leaves  unfold 
ifter  day,  still  pouting  at  the  sun, 

Until  at  last  they  dare 

Lay  their  pure  bosoms  bare — 
I  these  flowers,  I  know  the  sweetest 
le. 

trifling  verses  perhaps,  but  as- 
•  not  written  in  a  quite  trifling 
You  may  open  a  hundred 
s  of  verse  as  they  come  fresh 
le  press  and  not  find  one  with 
yle-mark  on  it.  Yet  somehow 
utest  devotee  of  style  may  be 
1  with  hideous  moments  of 
sm  when  reading  Landor.  Few 
L  our  days,  or  in  any  days  at 
r  them,  have  had  such  a  faculty 
)alming  in  the  selfsame  amber 
ul  things,  things  presentable, 
mgs  absolutely  trivial  and  null. 
3  defects  of  the  classical  and 
Loreal  '*  style  are  perceived  when 
le  to  such  a  thing  as  this, 

to  praise  too  largely  small  deserts 
jensure  too  severely  great  defect?. 

.  has  most  eminently  the  fault 


of  phrase-making.  It  is  a  grea 
tion  whether  even  what  is  true : 
worth  saying,  and  it  is  a  greate] 
tion  still  whether  the  larger  pai 
is  not  false.  It  is  moreover  esp 
liable  to  the  pitiless  treatmc 
which  Thackeray  subjected  a 
aphorism  of  the  same  kind.    Wl 

Better  to  praise  too  largely  great  c 
Than  censure  too  severely  small  d< 

Or, 

Better  to  praise  too  scantly  great  c 
Than  censure  over  mildly  small  d< 

Or  in  short  a  dozen  other  trui 
paradoxes  or  what  not  of  th( 
easy  kind  1  It  is  the  inevitable  j 
of  the  "  classical "  form  that  it 
itself  with  the  most  delusive  s 
siveness  to  almost  any  matter 
opposite  style  (call  it  romantic,  : 
or  what  you  will)  is  at  least  save 
this  exasperating  liability  ',  anc 
Herrick  or  Donne  is  not  superL 
good,  the  one  or  the  other  is  f 
bad. 

If  we  turn  from  Landor's  i 
poems  to  his  longer  we  shall  f 
different  matter  and  in  differen 
sure,  the  same  merits  and  the 
defects.  The  poet  with  whon 
perhaps  most  natural  to  compai 
is  Mr.  William  Morris.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  any  on 
knows  the  two  not  to  think 
Hellenics  and  the  Acts  and  Scene 
he  reads  the  Life  and  Death  of 
and  the  Earthly  Paradise,  Nor 
very  difficult  thing  to  separa 
comparative  merits  and  defects 
two.  Mr.  Morris  cannot  pret 
Landor' s  dignity,  precision,  an 
ing  certainty  of  touch.  He  a 
in  surplusage  ;  he  is  often,  if  : 
actly  slipshod,  loose  and  flui 
singing  robe  is  not  girt  up  quit 
enough,  and  he  tends  to  the  gar 
But  he  is  always  interesting ; 
the  gift  of  story,  he  carries  us 
with  him,  and  the  journey  is 
easy  and  sometimes  exciting.  I 
though  nearly  if  not  quite  as  ^ 
as  the  later  poet,  has  an  air  of 
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most  economy,  proportion,  and  rigour. 
His  phrase,  if  sometimes  rather  long, 
is  screwed  to  concert -pitch ;  he  never 
apparently  babbles  ;  there  is  a  show, 
however  modern  his  subject,  of  classi- 
cal severity  about  him.  Yet  Landor 
can  be  exceedingly  long  winded,  and 
does  not  often  succeed  in  being  very 
interesting.  Now  there  are  kinds  of 
literature,  especially  of  poetry,  in 
which  interest  is  only  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. But  I  can  hardly  conceive 
anyone,  except  in  the  way  of  paradox, 
maintaining  that  either  drama  or  nar- 
rative ranks  among  the  kinds  which 
possess,  and  sometimes  abuse,  this  au- 
gust and  dangerous  privilege. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  Landor' s 
voluminous     prose,      are     much     the 
same  ;  especially  in  the  chief  division 
of  that  prose,  the  vast  aggregate  of 
the  Conversations,  into  which  he  pre- 
ferred  to  throw  such  work  of  his  as 
was  not  verse,  while  as  has  been  seen 
even  his  verse-work  had  a  tendency  to 
assume   the  same  guise.      He  seems 
indeed  never   to  have  been  quite  at 
home  in  any  other.     Perhaps  he  can- 
not in  any    case  be  ranked  high  as 
a   critic ;    but    his   exercises  in   that 
kind,  when  couched  in  conversational 
form,  are  at  any  rate  much  more  read- 
able than  the    so-called  criticisms   in 
the    eighth    volume   of    his    Works, 
which  are  either  desultory  jottings  in 
the    nature    of    annotations,    or    else 
worked  into  a  continuous  form  ^hich 
is  stiff  and  lifeless.     In  fact  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  Landor  could  pos- 
sibly   have  succeeded  in  regular  his- 
tory  or  essay,  narrative  or  disquisi- 
tion.    His  egotism  (using  the  word  in 
no  unfavourable  sense)  was  so  intense 
that  only  the  egotistic  forms  of  litera- 
ture,  as    I    think    we   may   without 
unfairness  call  the  Conversation  and 
the  Letter,  really  suited  him.     And 
I  am    not    sure  that  the    Letter  did 
not    suit  him  even    better   than   the 
Conversation. 

He  himself  however,  preferred  the 
Conversation,  and  he  has  probably  left 
us  the  largest,  most  varied  and  most 
elaborate  collection  of  the  kind  in  exist- 


ence. Lucian  surpasses 

in  variety  of  literary 

excels  Plato  in  range 

subject ;     but     the    ^ 

Lucian's  dialogues  woi 

think,    exceed,  if   it 

volume  and  a  half  of 

Lander's  fill  five.     Foi 

the  last  century,  and 

has  been  too  much  ui 

into    a  lower  rank  t! 

other  three,  while  Er; 

fifth  to  be  set  beside  1 

greater   than   Fonten 

Landor,  and  still  mo 

Lucian,  in  literary  fa 

respects  Plato  of  cou] 

and  it  is  not  a  favours 

Lander's   own  capacil 

dently   did   not   like 

any   rate    is    the    fir 

who  have  written  or 

conversations.    The  oi 

which  Landor  can  pu 

superiority  in  dignity 

in   mastery   of   style, 

variety  of  his  own  su 

indeed  one  other  clain 

urge,  though  it  is  an 

at  best,  the  fuller  rev< 

ality.     We  know  froi 

go  under  his  name  v 

anything,  of  Plato. 

and,  as  it  seems  to  i 

series  of  dialogues  t 

deal,   though    in   an 

Lucian.     But  from  tl 

almost  everything  of 

the    Conversations   a 

data,  and  such  things 

at  college,  an  unsatis 

ample   means,    uncoi 

ings,  foreign  residence 

conjectural    assistanc 

who  knew  his  busineg 

life  of  Walter  Savag 

exactly  as  it  happene 

The  caution  of  th 

reader,  '^  Avoid  a  mi 

ing  to  the  writer  an] 

book  but  what  are 

own  name/'  is  inter< 

tile.     We    always  \ 

should  know  if  we  1 
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im,  from  the  constant  presence 
nmon  and  unmistakable  form, 
Andor  is  putting  Lander's  opin- 
the  mouth  of  no  matter  who  it 
e.  If  this  to  some  extent 
licates  a  charm  to  the  various 
)luminous  work  concerned,  it 
»e  admitted  that  it  also  imparts 
a  monotony  to  it.      Greek  or 

medieval  or  modern,  political 
Dory,  literary  or  miscellaneous, 
.nversations    simply  convey  in 

English,  the  soon  well  known 
►t  exceedingly  fresh  or  wide 
f  opinions  of  the  author  on 
le  things,  with  occasional  and 
ticularly  happy  excursions  into 
iivine.  We  know  that  when 
•son  of  the  other  sex,  especially 
be  very  youthful,  appears  she 
rself  deliver  sentiments  of  an 
)  but  rather  giggling  and  miss- 
xture  of  archness  and  inno- 
vhilethe  interlocutor  who  more 
larly  represents  Landor  will  ad- 
3r  aid  sW  of  her  in  the  style 
»re  cultivated,  gentlemanly,  and 
d!r.  Tupman.  We  know  that  if 
are  in  question,  especially  re- 
olitics,  the  sentiments  of  a 
is  but  republican  schoolboy 
tally  appear.  If  the  subject  is 
re,  woe  to  any  one  who  speaks 
mthey  or  good  of  Gifford.  Woe 
bo  any  one  who  speaks  ill  of 
;  but  let  nobody  speak  good  of 
ept  in  the  particular  way  which 
actory  to  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
Ve  must  always  speak  well  of 
T,  for  he  was  a  friend  of  ours  ; 
)  exchanged  scholarship  and 
ss  with  him  when  Warwick- 
ilitia  would  have  none  of  us. 
)  must  not  speak  ill  of  Dr. 
a,  though  he  was  a  Tory  and  a 
aan ;  for  he  was  a  Warwick- 
in  and  therefore  a  very  honest 
Down  with  the  wretch  Pitt 
b  whom  we  took  a  grudge  when 
V  nothing  about  politics),  with 
lid  Canning  (who  was  an  Ox- 
n  and  a  scholar  like  ourselves, 
y  successful  when  we  were  not 
at),  with  the  villain  George  the 


Third,  who  was  a  king  and 
countenance  did  not  please  u£ 
do  not  like  lords,  but  if  we  ha] 
know  any  particular  lord  and 
polite  to  us,  or  has  pretty  dai 
with  euphonious  names,  or  is 
to  or  connected  in  some  way  w 
own  family,  and  has  not  qua 
with  us,  let  us  speak  of  him  a 
with  a  sweet  and  rotund  moui 
anybody  dares  to  interfere  wi 
comfort,  whether  at  Uantho 
Fiesole,  in  Paternoster  Row  o 
where,  let  us  attend  to  the  sacrc 
of  literary  justice  by  gibbetii 
fellow  in  as  Dantean  a  manner 
can  manage.  But  when  there 
thing  of  this  distxu*bing  kin 
cemed,  and  when  our  heart  is  i 
it  very  often  is)  of  the  milk  of 
kindness,  and  our  head  (as  it  ge: 
is  when  it  is  not  in  a  state  of  i] 
ate  heat)  full  of  the  great  wisdc 
the  stately  fame  of  the  ancients, 
write  with  that  pen  which  is 
always  a  golden  one,  as  very  fe^ 
lishmen  had  written  before  us, 
hardly  one  has  written  since. 

I  hope  this  summary  is  n 
flippant ',  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
the  least  unjust.  An  easy  ■< 
justifying  it  would  be  to  go  tl 
all  the  Conversations  and  chara 
each  as  we  went.  It  would  cos 
trouble  :  it  would,  without  the 
of  generalising  for  one  moment, 
as  mmch  space  as  could  possil 
allowed  by  the  most  indulgent  i 
and  it  would  save  at  least 
readers  the  trouble  of  reading  ] 
for  themselves,  or  at  least  of  r 
more  of  him  than  Mr.  Colvi 
given.  I  do  not  wish  to  avert  a 
reader  from  Mr.  Colvin ;  but  I 
like  to  send  some  to  Landor  hii] 

The  Conversations  are  full 
lightful  things,  and  it  is  imp 
for  any  fit  reader  to  attempt 
without  discovering  these  things 
the  subject  admit  of  any  desc: 
of  natural  scenery,  any  drean 
(Lander's  dreams  are  very  nej 
not  quite  unapproached),  any  p 
dealing  with  the  greater  and  s 
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emotions,  any  reflection  on  the  sublime 
commonplaces  of  life,  and  Landor  is 
almost  entirely  to  be  depended  upon. 
It  does  not  matter,  it  never  with  him 
matters  much,  what  the  nominal  sub- 
ject is  ;  the  best  things  written  in 
connection  with  it  are  sure  to  be  fine 
and  may  very  likely  be  superb.  In 
the  "  Pericles  and  Aspasia "  (which 
indeed  is  not  conversation  in  form  but 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  it),  in 
'*  The  Pentameron,"  in  many  of  the 
classical  dialogues,  and  in  not  a  few 
of  the  Literary  Men  the  author 
will  be  found  quite  at  his  best.  The 
famous  "Epicurus,  Leontium,  and 
Ternissa"  probably  shows  him  at 
almost  his  very  best,  and  at  very 
nearly  his  very  worst.  In  the  dia- 
logues of  Sovereigns  and  Statesmen 
I  should  say  (and  not  in  the  least 
because  I  generally  disagree  with  the 
political  views  there  expressed)  that 
he  is  at  his  very  worst.  For  politics 
is  after  all  an  eminently  practical 
science,  and  of  the  practical  spirit 
Landor  had  literally  nothing.  His 
only  plan  was  to  put  more  or  less 
odious  or  ridiculous  statements  in  the 
mouths  of  persons  with  whom  he  does 
not  agree,  to  mop  and  mow  at  them, 
or  to  denounce  them  in  Ciceronian 
strains  of  invective.  The  infallible 
test  of  a  political  writer,  I  think,  is 
the  reflection,  "  Should  I  like  to  have 
this  man  on  my  side  or  not  1 "  For 
my  part  whenever  I  read  Landor's 
political  utterances  I  say,  "Thank 
Heaven  !  he  is  on  the  other." 

The  dialogues  of  Famous  Women 
are  in  the  same  way  flawed  by  that 
artificial  and  namby-pamby  concep- 
tion of  the  female  character  which  has 
already  been  touched  upon  ;  while  the 
Miscellanous  Conversations  obviously 
defy  analysis  as  a  whole.  The  author 
has  left  nothing  better  than  some  of 
them,  such  as  the  long,  curious,  un- 
equal, but  admirable  "  Penn  and 
Peterborough ; "  while  in  others  he 
sinks  almost  below  the  level  of  rational 
thought.  "  Lord  Coleraine,  Rev.  Mr. 
Bloombury,  and  Rev.  MJr.  Swan  "  is 
fully   worthy   of   the  author    of   the 
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"'  Examination."  It 
to  say  of  whom  "  The 
lieu,  Sir  Firebrace  Co 
and  Mr.  Normant 
"  The  Emperor  of  Ch: 
is  probably  the  very 
imitations  of  Montes< 
least  some  others  as  1 
would  have  to  be  pas: 
critically  judged  at  al 
There  are  however 
whom  it  must  be  mo 
any  lover  of  literatui 
judgments,  because  t 
any,  who  have  then 
such  an  intense  lov 
with  such  noble  pra< 
the  two  things  are  by 
combined,  and  Words 
being  the  only  great 
be  said  to  have  had  a 
aif ection  for  any  writ 
And  the  quality  of 
Landor's  case  of  extras 
and  peculiarity.  On 
sions  when  his  hand 
right  subject  is  befor 
he  is  not  tempted  av 
the  indulgence  of  son 
memory  of  some  pett; 
repetition  of  some  ti 
he  manages  langua^ 
great  musician  man 
voice  or  some  other 
The  meaning,  though 
is  never  the  first  thin 
in  particular  it  is  qu 
to  him  for  any  prof( 
any  far-reaching  thouj 
is  at  best  sufficient, 
quently  is  that ;  but 
any  tax  upon  even  th 
understanding,  and  : 
chance  averts  attei 
beauty  and  the  finis 
in  which  it  is  clothe 
dreams  which  close  "^ 
are  things  of  which 
possible  to  tire.  Notis 
in  English  does  pr( 
never  trespassing  in 
not  prose,  accompany 
an  exquisite  harmon] 
nowhere  is  there  su 
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it   such   an   easily   appreciable 
of  verbal  music.     The  sense  is, 
been  said,  just  sufficient ;  it  is 
•e ;  it  is  not  in  itself  peculiarly 
ig.     Although  the  sentiment  is 
t,it  is  not  extremely  passionate. 
IS  perfectly  and  exactly  married 
verbal  music,  and  the  verbal 
3  perfectly  and  exactly  married 
Again,  it  is  a  whole ;  if  not 
quite  flawless,  yet  with  flaws 
^re  comparatively  unimportant. 
Qot  consist,  as  "  fine  "  writing 
n  does,  of  a  certain  number  of 
less  happy  phrases,  notes,  or 
3  strung  together.     It  is,  as  I 
lied  it  a  "  scheme  "  ;  a  thing 
3serving  those  terms  from  the 
of  actual   music   which   have 
)    frequently     and     tediously 
n  literary  criticism.    Moreover 
ities  which  exist  pre-eminently 
and  other  great  passages  of 
appear  everywhere  on  smaller 
.  his  prose.      It  is  never  safe, 
7hen  he  attempts  the  comic,  to 
single  page.     Anywhere   you 
le  across,  in  five  words  or  in 
adred,  the    great     Landorian 
the       sentence       cunningly 
or  intentionally  and  deftly 
the  paragraph    built  with  a 
)wledge   of   the    fact    that    a 
)h   is  a   structure  and  not  a 
J  adjective  wedded  to  its  proper 
ive,  not  indulging  in  unseemly 
lity,     the    clause    proceeding 
nd  steadily  to  the  expression 
lought  assigned  to  it.     What- 
ficiencies    there    may    be    in 
(and,  as  has  been  and  will  be 
jy  are  not  few)  he  is  seldom  if 
ilty   of    the    worst    and    the 
3st  fault  of  the  ornate  writer, 
ibundance   of   ornament.     Of 
contemporaries    who    tried 
Dmewhat   similar  in  point  of 
ss,  Wilson  constantly  becomes 
svhile  De   Quincey  sometimes 
es      tawdriness.       Of      this, 
jhe  worst   of    literary    vices, 
vsis  constitutionally  almost  in- 
and  his  models  and  methods 
rerted   his  natural  inaptitude 


into  a  complete  and  absolute  imn 
He  is  sometimes,  especially  in  '. 
of  personal  dignity  and  scorn,  i 
too  stately  for  the  subject, — the 
of  our  rude  forefathers  on  the  Ca 
strut  may  recur  to  us.  He  is 
when  he  unbends  this  pride,  toe 
clumsily  and  even  indecently 
some.  But  with  tawdriness, 
with  indulgence  in  literary  fri 
he  cannot  for  one  moment  be  ch 
In  this  respect,  and  perhaps  i 
respect  only,  his  taste  was  infj 
His  good  angel  was  fatally  ren: 
its  warnings  on  many  points  w 
such  taste  is  concerned,  but  i; 
never. 

If  we  set  ourselves  to  discov 

particular  note   in  Landor  whi 

casions  these  discords   we   shaj 

it  I  believe  in  a  quality  which 

only  call,  as  I  have  called  it,  sil 

There  are  other  great  men  of  1 

who  have  as  much  or  even  mi 

the  quality  of  childishness ;  bui 

is  a  different  thing.     Lafontaii 

Goldsmith  are  the  two  stock  exa 

of   childishness   in    literary   hii 

and  childish  enough  they  were,  a 

inexcusably  so  in  life.     But  wh 

find  them  with  pen  in  hand  we 

think    of   them    as   of  anything 

very  clever  men.     Landor   alor 

almost   alone,    has   written    lit 

angel  and  like  poor  Poll,  and  w 

like  both  at  once.     Hazlitt  was 

as  wrongheaded  as  Landor,  and 

more  bad-blooded.     Peacock  wi 

any  rate  in  his  earlier  years,  as 

the   slave  of  whimsical  crazes. 

ridge   was  as  unpractical.     His 

dear  friend   Southey  had    almo 

great    a   difficulty    in    adjusting 

things  and  estimates  of  the  stu 

the  estimates  and  the  things  o 

forum.     De  Quincey  was  even 

bookish    and    unworldly.     But 

in  passages  of  these  men  with  ^ 

we  least  agree   we  do  not  find 

tive    silliness,    a    positive    incaf 

to  take  the  standpoint  and  the 

of  a  full-grown  man  who  has  or  ( 

to    have   mingled    with    and    jc 

against  the  things  of  the  world 
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of  life.  We  do  find  this  in  Landor. 
His  apologists  have  admitted  that 
he  was  always  more  or  less  of  a 
schoolboy ;  I  should  say  that  he  was 
always  more  or  less  of  a  baby. 

The  time-honoured  Norman  defi- 
nition of  a  man  is  "  One  who  fights 
and  counsels."  Landor  had  in  almost 
superabundant  measure  that  part  of 
man  which  fights  ;  he  was  abnormally 
deficient  in  the  part  which  counsels. 
In  some  cases  where  taste  (of  certain, 
not  of  all  kinds),  scholarship,  poetic 
inspiration,  chivalry  (again  of  certain 
kinds),  and  the  like  could  supply  the 
place  of  judgment  and  ratiocinative 
faculty,  he  has  done  nobly,  even  with- 
out taking  into  account  that  match- 
less gift  of  expression  which  never 
deserts  him  for  long  together.  But 
in  any  kind  of  reasoning  proper  he  is 
as  an  infant  in  arms ;  and  in  that 
faculty  which  (though  sometimes  it  be 
divorced  from  it)  comes  nearest  to  the 
ratiocinative,  the  faculty  of  humour, 
he  is  almost  as  defective.  Here  I 
know  there  is  great  difference  and 
discrepancy  between  those  who  should 
agree  ;  but  I  shall  boldly  avow  that 
I  think  Lander's  attempts  both  at 
humour  and  at  wit  for  the  most  part 
simply  deplorable,  as  deplorable  as  his 
idol  Milton's.  Some  persons  whom  I 
respect,  as  well  as  others  whom  I  do 
not,  have  professed  to  see  a  master- 
piece of  humour  in  TJie  Examination 
of  William  /Shakespeare,  If  by  a 
majority  of  competent  critics  it  is 
admitted  that  it  is  such,  I  must  be 
a  heretic,  yet  at  least  a  heretic  who 
can  rejoice  in  Aristophanes  (whom 
Landor  did  not  wholly  like),  in  Lucian 
(in  whom  he  saw  much  banter  and 
some  wisdom  but  little  wit),  in  Kabe- 
lais  (of  whom  he  knew  little  and 
whom  he  evidently  did  not  like  even 
so  much  as  he  liked  Aristophanes), 
in  Swift  (at  whom  he  is  always  gird- 
ing and  grudging),  in  Fielding  (whom 
he  seldom  or  never  mentions),  in 
Thackeray  (of  whom,  though  Landor 
was  his  contemporary  and  survived 
him,  I  think  as  much  may  be  said), 
and  divers  others.     The  fact  is  that 


the  entire  absence  o 
matter,  so  strangely 
his  excellent  sense  o 
style,  which  charactei 
pears  in  this  matter  c 
not  perhaps  more  sti 
eminently  than  any^ 
was  not  that  humoroi 
visit  him,  for  they  c 
not  in  the  least  kn< 
with  them.  He  mun 
bull-dog  worries  or  at 
a  rat  when  he  is  set  t 
His  three  sets  of  mod 
the  English  writers  of 
century,  and  the  1 
French,  German,  an< 
not,  Spanish,  as  well  i 
of  English,  he  knew 
each  in  them  certaii 
suggestions  forajestc 
unerring  infelicity  i 
combined  them,  wor 
out,  and  produced  thii 
things  which  range  f 
trated  dreariness  of 
and  the  Conversation  1 
Canning  to  the  smal 
pan  of  joking  dull 
scattered  about  his  w: 
Another  thing  whd 
noticeable  about  Lan 
vellously  small  differs 
poetry  and  his  prose 
Milton  (an  instance  < 
of  fear)  and  perhaps 
know  no  other  Engli 
first  class  of  which  i 
But  Landor  has  vers 
versified,  some  of  his 
tions,  and  has  left  exf 
that  not  a  few  of  his  { 
conversations  in  vei 
have  us  believe  that 
amusement,  prose  his  £ 
but  it  is  certain  that  1 
years  continued  to  wi 
verse  for  publication 
form.  And  of  the  vsa 
(forty  or  fifty  thousan 
and  some  three  thoi 
closely-printed  pages 
remain  to  his  credit,  ' 
almost  always  be,  acco 
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*  unrliymed "  and  made  inlio 
Ltb  but  slight  alterations  ;  the 
with  certain  allowances  for 
exuberance  and  verbosity,  in 
ight  with  hardly  greater  trouble 
anged  into  Landorian  verse, 
itentious,  intense,  rhythmical 
IS  the  same  in  both  ;  the  poeti- 
ition  of  sights  and  sounds,  and 
lelights  of  sense,  is  not  more 
in  one  than  in  the  other.  The 
of  continuous  logical  thought 
reater  here  than  there ;  the  re- 
;s  from  what  may  be  called  the 
t  business  is  always  the  same, 
'  the  syllables  in  a  line  be 
bo  ten  at  most,  or  may  run  on 
iny  as  the  limits  of  the  page  will 
Although  he  was  conscious  of, 
)rally  avoided  the  mistake  of  in- 
ig  definitely  poetic  rhythm  into 
t  is  astonishing  how  close  is 
emblance  of  a  short  stave  of 
e  to  a  sentence  of  his  prose, 
ing  to  this,  among  other  things, 
J  form  of  verse  is  as  compared 
lat  of  others  a  rather  severe 
rhile  his  prose  is,  compared 
at  of  others,  rather  florid.  It 
»  to  this  that,  while  some  of 
y  happiest  efforts  of  his  verse 
le  simplicity  and  directness  of 
ient  epigram,  some  of  the  most 
►le  efforts  of  his  prose  have  in 
per  sense  an  idyllic  character, 
so  we  have  in  Landor  an  almost 
hed  example  of  the  merits  and 
ects  of  style  by  itself.  To  at- 
•nce  more  to  narrow  down  the 


reasons  of  both,  I  should  say  tb 
lie  in  his  having  had  nothing  pai 
to  say  with  a  matchless  faculty  f 
ing  anything.  When  the  latter 
is  exercised  sparingly  on  the 
defect,  we  often  get  some  of  the 
things  in  literature.  The  i 
idiosyncrasy  is  not  too  hardly  p 
it  has  no  time  to  tire  us ;  the  f  n 
and  savour  of  it  remain  uponc 
ate ;  and  we  appreciate  it  to  t! 
perhaps  indeed  beyond  the  full 
when  the  thing  is  administered  ii 
and  ever  larger  doses  the  intec 
the  flavour  palls  and  the  abs 
anything  else,  besides  and  behi 
flavour,  begins  to  tell.  Yet 
very  best,  and  taken  in  not  to 
quantities,  Landor  is  the  equal 
but  the  greatest,  perhaps  of  th< 
est  themselves.  And  if,  accorc 
a  natural  but  rather  foolish  f 
we  feel  at  any  time  inclined  tc 
that  he  lived  so  long  and  had  s 
time  to  accumulate  indifferent 
as  good  work,  let  us  remember 
other  hand  that  his  best  work 
tered  over  .almost  every  period 
life,  except  the  very  last  and  tl 
first,  and  that  the  best  of  it 
kind  worth  wading  through  voli 
inferior  work  to  secure.  Th 
critical  question  with  every  wi 
"Could  we  spare  him?  Coi 
do  without  him  1 "  Most  assur 
we  tried  to  do  without  Land 
should  lose  something  with  w 
one  else  could  supply  us. 

George  Saintsi 
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In  no  country  in  Europe  is  the  study 
of  Political  Economy  more  systemati- 
cally neglected,  or  are  the  principles 
of  that  science  more  ruthlessly  set  at 
nought,  than  in  Austria.  In  the 
Beichsrath,  when  the  Budget  is  under 
discussion,  there  is  quite  a  medieval 
ring  about  some  of  the  speeches ;  and 
men  gravely  propound  economic  here- 
sies which  would  have  been  scouted  as 
obsolete  in  England  a  century  ago. 
Yet  although  the  Austrians  ignore 
scientific  methods,  scoff  at  theories, 
and  regard  Malthusian  prophecies  as  a 
joke,  none  the  less  they  have  suc- 
ceeded where  we  have  failed  ;  for  they 
have  solved,  successfully  too  on  the 
whole,  many  of  the  problems  which 
are  still  puzzling  the  brains  of  our 
social  and  economic  reformers. 

A  strange  anomaly  surely,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  never  to  be  able  to  keep  quite 
abreast,  as  it  were,  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe;  it  is  always  either  lag- 
ging hopelessly  behind  its  neighbours, 
or  is  far  in  advance  of  them.  Its  finan- 
cial system,  and  its  system  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  are  both  in  their  way  glar- 
ing anachronisms :  the  former  is  a 
relic  of  the  selfish  barbarism  of  the 
Dark  Ages ;  while  the  latter  is,  in 
many  respects,  a  model  of  that  dis- 
criminating generosity  which,  as  some 
believe,  will  be  the  characteristic  note 
of  the  future.  Austria  on  the  one 
hand  sacrifices  her  peasants  to  her 
landowners  :  she  taxes  the  food  of  the 
needy  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich ;  but, 
on  the  other,  she  provides  for  her  poor 
at  once  more  wisely  and  more  hu- 
manely than  any  other  nation.  She 
has  established  in  her  capital  at  least 
a  system  by  which,  distinguishing  be' 
tween  sturdy  beggars,  confirmed  idlers, 
and  men  whom  temporary  misfortune 
has  reduced  to  want,  she  can  mete  out 


to  each  of  them  the 
merit.  She  has  don 
found  an  answer  al 
difficult  and  pressing 
what  can  be  done  for 
There  were  no  Pooi 
until  the  year  1781,  \» 
Joseph  II.  caused  tl 
be  enacted  which  be; 
which  were  formed  ir 
his  instructions.  B 
town  or  district  was  c 
food  and  shelter  for 
destitute  among  its 
take  charge  of  the  j 
and  idiots,  among  thi 
special  way  to  secure 
the  aged.  In  many  ] 
(Armeninstitute)  were 
the  authorities  to  ca 
visions  of  the  new  1 
sort  of  billeting-out  j 
made  by  which  the  i 
habitants  agreed  to  i 
houses  one  or  mor< 
length  of  time  prop 
amount  of  the  rate  t 
wise  have  had  to  pay 
of  this  system  is  the 
it  insists  that  the  v€ 
of  the  existence  of  the 
care  of  the  poor.  Th 
give  their  money  to 
neighbours ;  but  the 
their  time,  their  thoug 
It  is  notable  that 
(Salzburg,  for  exam 
priests  took  to  heari 
admonition,  and  dev 
earnestly  to  the  ser^ 
the  Church  even  to-di 
old  influence  and  p 
fortunately  by  no  i 
clerical  guardians  pr< 
equal  to  the  responf 
position ;  and,  as  tim 
found  necessary  to  mi 
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the  law  of  1781.  The  broad 
e  of  the  system  it  established, 
r,  that  each  town  or  commune 
be  held  responsible  for  its  own 
ion,  still  remains  the  basis  of 
r-Law  regulations  in  Austria, 
penal  exchequer  is  under  no 
Lon  to  contribute  anything  to 
port  of  the  poor ;  although,  in 
unusual  distress,  it  may  make 
3  to  any  particular  district,  or 
'  give,  or  lend,  money  for  a 
d  purpose,  such  as  building  re- 
Dries  or  hospitals.  Many  of 
Dvinces  and  large  towns  have, 
the  last  few  years,  framed  for 
Ives  special  regulations  suited 
peculiar  requirements  of  their 
ants.  Thus,  instead  of  one 
a  system,  there  are  now  several 
empire,  some  of  which  differ 
from  others.  The  system  in 
1  Vienna,  although  in  some  re- 
inferior  perhaps  to  that  in 
,  is  for  English  people  decidedly 
st  interesting. 

lenna,  the  municipal  authorities 
marily  responsible  for  the  wel- 
f   all    the   inhabitants   of    the 
?7ith   regard  to  the  poor,  how- 
hey  delegate  their  duties  to  a 
rly     constituted      Department. 
Department     administers     all 
aunicipal    charities,     and     has 
its     control     upward     of     a 
kI     beneficent    institutions    of 
rt  or  another.     It  consists,  in 
>n  to  certain   paid   officials,   of 
mdred  and  thirty-seven  Guard- 
f  the  Poor  who  are  elected  by 
e-payers  ;  and  of  two  hundred 
lirty-three  Waisenvdier  and  fif ty- 
Vaisenmiiiter,     These  latter,  the 
s  and  mothers  of  the  orphans,  as 
ire  called,  are  appointed  by  the 
master  for  the  special  purpose  of 
ng   over  the  young.     The  De- 
mt  is  the  central  authority  to 
all  questions  relating  to  the  poor 
)  city  as  a  whole  must  be   re- 
;  but  each  of  the  nineteen  dis- 
into   which    Vienna   with    its 
)S   is    divided,   has  a   Board  of 
ians  of  its  own  for  the  regula- 


tion of  district  or  parochial  i 
The  members  of  this  Board  are  < 
by  the  rate-payers,  and  they  ^ 
a  most  important  position,  f( 
success  or  failure  of  the  whole 
system  depends,  in  a  great  m 
upon  the  way  they  discharge 
duties. 

The  most  distinctive  feature 
Vienna  Poor-Law  is  its  clear  ! 
demarcation  between  the  three  < 
— the  young,  the  able-bodied,  a 
aged  or  feeble — into  which  the 
population  is  divided.     By  our 
and  ready  method,  the  three 
are  as  often  as  not  clubbed  t( 
in  one  building,  and  subjected  ii 
respects  to  the  same  treatmei 
Vienna,  however,  different  vie^ 
vail  both  as   to  expediency  a; 
manity.     No  child   is   there, 
circumstances,  sent  to  a  worl 
If  it  have  neither  parents,  no 
relatives  who  can  provide  for  i 
adopted  by  the  town,  and  placec 
the  care  of  a  Waiaenmiitter,  if 
girl,  or  of    a    Waisenvdier  if 
Now  there  is  a  very  strong  fee 
Austria  with  regard  to  the  di 
these  guardians  of  the  orphai 
ensure  as  much  as  possible  a  p 
sentiment   between    them    an< 
charges,  no  one  guardian  ma; 
more    than    ^ve    children.     I 
welfare  of  these  five,  howeve: 
personally  responsible.    He  mi 
them,  see  that  they  are  kindly  i 
that  they  are   properly  fed,  i 
and  taught ;  and  that  they  ar( 
fitted,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  t 
their  own   way  in  the  world, 
become  worthy  citizens.     In  t 
1889  the  town  of  Vienna  ha( 
its  care  nearly  seven  thousan 
ren,  of  whom  six  hundred  and 
five  were  in  the  municipal  orpl 
twelve    hundred    and    thirty- 
other  orphanages,  while  the  re 
boarded  out  either  with  their  o 
tives,  or  in  the  families  of  w 
living  in  the  country.     The  cu 
to  board  the  children,  while  t 
very  young,  in  families ;  and  t 
fer  them  into  the    orphanage 
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the  time  comes  for  more  careful  train- 
ing and  supervision  than  it  is  possible 
to  secure  for  them  while  they  are 
scattered  about  the  country  side.  A 
child  in  an  orphanage  costs  79.96 
hreuzer  (about  Is,  3cZ.)  a  day,  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  considering  that  in  the 
workhouse  a  man  costs  only  50.13 
hreuzer.  Eight  florins  a  month  is 
paid  for  each  of  the  infants  who  are 
boarded  out. 

Considerable    trouble   is   taken    to 
prevent  any  stigma  being  attached  to 
these  '  children   on    account   of   their 
destitute  condition.     They  are  neither 
called  paupers,  nor  are  they  regarded 
in   the   light  of   paupers.      Many  of 
them    attend     the    national    schools 
(Volksschule),    where    they   mix   with 
their  companions  upon  terms  of  the 
most     perfect     equality.       In     these 
schools  they  are  supplied  with    books 
free   of  charge :    special   scholarships 
are  offered  for  their  competition ;  and 
any  child  who  shows  signs  of  unusual 
talent   is   given    the   opportunity   of 
cultivating  it.     The  University,  even, 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  public  opinion 
upon   this   point ;  and  in  its  statute- 
book  there  stands  a  decree  admitting 
the   sons   of  pauper    parents    to   all 
lectures  and  examinations  without  the 
payment   of  any   fees.      Scholarships 
and    lectures   are,  however,  only  for 
the  very  special  cases,  for  the  city  has 
no   intention    of    training    students ; 
what  it  aims  at,  rather,  is  making  its 
proteges    sober,    industrious    working 
men  and  women.     The  boys  are  care- 
fully taught  some   handicraft,  while 
the   girls  are  prepared   for  domestic  . 
service,  laundry- work,  or  any  suitable 
calling  for  which  they  may  manifest 
an  aptitude.    In  London  it  is  a  saying, 
that  the  child  who  is  born  in  a  work- 
house   always  returns   there  to  die. 
In  Vienna  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  in  a 
charitable  institution  a  man  or  woman 
who  has  been  brought  up  at  the  public 
expense.     This  is  a  strong  proof  that 
the   policy  the  town    pursues    with 
regard  to  its  pauper  children,  though 
much  more  generous  than  ours,  is  in 
the  end  more  economical. 


The  District  Gua 
much  the  same  rela 
and  women  of  the  pa 
Waiaenvdter  and  Wa 
the  children.  They 
fathers  of  the  poor 
whom  the  destitute  h 
apply  for  advice  and 
the  Elberfeld  rule, 
be  a  separate  guardi 
families,  is  not  adh( 
found  impossible  to  s 
of  the  fifteen  the 
officials  that  arra 
necessitate.  As  a  r 
has  one  street  or  sms 
his  care,  and  with  th 
to  keep  closely  in  to 
duty  he  must  be  pers< 
with  every  individua 
that  he  can  at  once 
case  of  destitution  is 
He  has  at  his  dispose 
of  money  for  the  reli 
a  temporary  nature 
refer  alj  doubtful  cj 
people  requiring  hel] 
ened  period,  to  the 
public  institutions,  t< 
supply  all  informatio 
his  own  district. 

The  administrators 
in  Vienna,  far  from  r 
able-bodied  men  and  i 
for  relief  as  being  on 
take  infinite  troubh 
treatment  to  the  m€ 
dividual    case.       An^ 

■ 

eighteen  and  sixty,  w! 
of  destitution,  can  c 
to  an  aayl,  a  place  c 
our  casual  ward,  thoi 
a  very  different  pi 
asyla  are,  in  reality,  w 
ing-houses,  where  a  b 
and  breakfast,  are  s 
charge.  They  are  t\\ 
to  industrious  worki 
illness,  or  some  sud 
has  reduced  to  want, 
them  a  shelter  at  ni 
spent  in  a  fruitless 
As  the  asyU  are  only 
to  tide  over    some 
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no  one,  save  in  very  unusual 
bances,  is  allowed  to  remain 
ong,  and  special  precautions 
in  to  prevent  the  professional 
ing  them  as  a  resort.  At  the 
a  few  days,  unless  a  man  has 
iTork,  or  has  given  undoubted 
lat  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  find 

moved  on  to  the  workhouse. 
11  Vienna    there   is   only   one 
ase,  and  during  the  year  1889 

ber  of  its  inmates  averaged  one 
i  and  sixty-six.  The  smallness 
iumber  is  the  more  remarkable 
e  consider  that  this  workhouse 
3  means  an  uncomfortable  re- 
she  food  there  is  good,  and  the 
ire  comfortable.  All  who  are 
Qust  do  a  certain  portion  of 
I  return  for  the  food,  shelter, 
thes  they  receive  )  but,  when 

eir  work    is   done,    they   are 

an  amount  of  freedom  that 
make  the  very  hair  of  our 
.  Bumbles  to  stand  on  end. 
certain  necessary  rules  with 
to  punctuality  and  order,  no 
iiscipline  is  enforced,  and  there 
le  of  those  petty  restrictions 
ender  the  lives  of  our  English 
;  so  intolerable.  In  Vienna  the 
laugh  and  talk  as  they  work  in 
3st    cheery    fashion,   and  they 

0  be  on  quite  friendly  terms 
he  officials.  On  Sundays  and 
>lidays  they  do  no  work  at  all, 

one  day  in  the  week  they  are 

free  that  they  may  go  out  to 

Por  employment.     For  the  first 

1  man  is  taught  when  he  ar- 
L  the  workhouse  is,  that  he  is 
me  there  to  stay.  He  is  a 
not  a  resident ;  and  the  authori- 
1  on  the  alert  to  guard  againsb 
b  being  too  prolonged.  There 
lardship  in  this  arrangement, 
Qust  not  be  forgotten  that,  as 
and  feeble  are  never  admitted, 
1  and  women  in  the  workhouse 
Dng  to  the  able-bodied  class, 
ust  work,  therefore  ;  and  every 
;  made  to  put  them  in  the  way 
Qg  work  for  themselves,  the 
beiiifir  in   constant    communi- 


cation with  the  chief  employe 
labour,  and  keeping  a  register  < 
workshops  where  additional  han 
required.  A  weeding-out  proc 
always  going  on  in  the  work 
for  sturdy  beggars  and  idlers 
with  no  toleration  there.  If  i 
attempts  to  shirk  his  work,  showi 
of  insubordination,  or  seems  in 
to  look  upon  the  house  as  hi: 
manent  home,  he  is  promptly  d 
off  to  a  zwangarbeithaua,  a 
labour-colony,  where  the  st 
prison  discipline  prevails,  and 
the  order  of  the  day  is  that  h 
will  not  work  shall  not  eat. 
he  must  remain  until  he  has  L 
that,  in  this  our  day,  there  is  nc 
for  idlers  in  the  world.  No  di 
is  attached  to  a  man  for  going 
asyl  or  a  workhouse ;  but  to  g( 
zivangarbeitliaus  is,  in  public 
mation,  the  same  thing  as  go 
prison.  It  is  only  the  worst,  th 
deemable  class,  that  is  sent  ther< 
the  mere  fact  of  there  being  i 
place,  to  which  the  utterly  wo 
can  be  sent,  has  a  wonderful  efi 
lessening  the  difficulty  of  maini 
order  in  the  workhouse.  The  a 
cost  per  head  in  the  Vienna  wor 
is  50.13  kreuzer  a  day. 

It  is,  however,  when  we  c( 
consider  the  treatment  of  th 
poor  that  the  contrast  is  most  st 
between  the  English  and  the  Ai 
systems  of  relief.  Ever  since  ! 
has  been  recognised  in  Austr 
no  matter  how  careful,  how  indu 
the  members  of  the  working 
may  be,  it  is  practically  imp 
for  any,  except  the  best  paid  o: 
to  save  money  enough  to  prov 
old  age.  Thus  the  great  majo 
labouring  men  and  women  whe: 
are  too  old  to  work,  must 
sarily  either  starve  or  be  fed 
expense  of  others.  A  dep 
state  of  things,  in  truth,  bi 
which  has  to  be  faced.  The  E 
Joseph  II.  faced  it  in  a  charact 
ally  bold  fashion.  He  decide 
at  sixty  a  man  should  have  th 
to    claim    from    his   native   to' 
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Kjominune,  a  pension  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  average  daily  wage  he  had 
received  during  his  working  years. 
This  pension  was  to  be  regarded  in 
exactly  the  same  light  as  a  soldier's 
pension,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  the 
reward  for  past  services.  This  is  still 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  Austrian 
Poor-Law,  for  although  its  legislators 
have  often  disagreed  on  the  amount  of 
the  pension,  all  recognised  the  right 
of  the  old  and  feeble  to  be  supported 
by  the  young  and  vigorous.  There  is 
now,  however,  a  growing  sentiment 
in  favour  of  such  changes  being  made 
in  the  economic  arrangements  of  the 
country,  as  would  enable  workmen  to 
provide  for  themselves  against  illness 
and  old  age ;  but  that  is  a  thing  for 
the  future,  and  it  is  with  the  present 
we  have  to  deal. 

In  1889  there  were  sixteen  thousand 
six  hundred  persons  receiving  from 
the  city  of  Vienna  pensions  varying 
in  amount  from  two  to  six  florins  a 
month.  Many  of  these  persons  had 
also  assigned  to  them  rooms  in  alms- 
houses, or  other  institutions,  where 
they  were  provided  with  coal  and  can- 
dles, or  at  least  heat  and  light  in  one 
form  or  another.  There  were  also 
thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  per- 
sons  living  at  the  public  expense  in 
the  regular  Armeninatitute,  and  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one 
in  other  charitable,  institutions  {Veraor- 
gungahduser).  Thus,  exclusive  of  child- 
ren, patients  in  hospitals,  and  men 
and  women  temporarily  out  of  work, 
the  town  was  helping  to  support  up- 
wards of  twenty -one  thousand  persons, 
all  aged  or  feeble.  In  this  number 
there  are  included  neither  citizens  nor 
the  widows,  sons,  or  daughters  of  citi- 
zens. These  form  a  class  apart,  and  are 
never  relieved  at  the  public  expense  ; 
for  the  Town  Council  (Bilrgerstand) 
has  at  its  disposal  an  income  of  some 
800,000  florins  a  year  wherewith  to 
provide  for  its  destitute  members.  It 
has  also  a  Veraorgungahausy  a  hospital, 
and  a  number  of  almshouses  reserved 
exclusively  for  their  use. 

These  Versorgungahduser  are  an  in- 


stitution peculiar  ti 
are  large  fine  house 
of  them,  in  pleasant 
set  apart  for  the  use 
who  are  taught  tc 
their  own  peculiai 
homes,  in  fact,  wl 
right  to  be.  Yien 
of  them,  one  in  th( 
the  others  in  the  st 
Mauerbach,  St.Andr 
regular  inhabitant 
tance  to  them  at  tl: 
before  if  decrepit, 
that  he  be  really  des 
character.  In  case 
more  applications  fc 
there  are  vacanciei 
are  either  provided 
sent  to  an  Armenin 
can  be  received, 
divided  into  two  p 
living  in  the  one,  ai 
other.  The  long  c^ 
the  hall,  the  dinii 
gardens  are  equally 
an  arrangement  th 
bands  and  wives  pai 
part  of  the  day  to^ 
also  at  perfect  libert 
every  day,  if  they  cl 
week  may  spend  s 
their  relatives  and 
Visitors,  too,  are  f re 
in  an  afternoon,  wh< 
sit  in  the  garden  smo 
there  is  quite  a  plea 
about  the  place, 
drop  in,  when  theii 
chat,  and  young  won 
of  advice  on  the  ma 
babies.  In  London, 
shunned  as  if  they  ^ 
Vienna  there  is  no  si 
contrary,  a  visit  to 
is  regarded  as  a  pie 
visitors  take  with  th 
dainties,  cofEee,  and 
the  old  women ;  ci| 
kreuzer  for  the  old 
and  daughters  knov 
give  goes  directly 
comfort  of  their  pa 
with    us,    to    swell 
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',  they  give  generously  and 
ly.     Not  so  very  long  ago,  in 

ihire  workhouse,  a  poor   old 

eighty-two  was  treated  as  a 
for  having  .in  his  possession 
6(2.,  a  sum  he  had  managed  to 
I  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
I  little  services  outside.  The 
was  promptly  confiscated  for 
lefit  of  the  rate-payers,  the 
QS  holding  it  to  be  a  piece  of 
d  audacity  on  the  part  of  a 

to  own  anything.  Such  a 
>f  action  would  be  impossible 
aa,  for  there  the  people  who 
eraorgungshduaer  forfeit  none 
rights  as  men. 

Duly  is  the  comfort  of  these 
)rs  studied,  but  even  their  pre- 

The  town  provides  them  with 
m,  but  each  one  of  them  may 
tor  himself  whether  or  not  he 

it.  So  long  as  his  own  clothes 
le  and  clean,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
lem.  The  same  consideration 
a  with  regard  to  their  rooms, 
lates  must  keep  them  neat,  but 
*y  embellish  them  as  much  as 
te  with  their  own  property, 
a  source  of  intense  delight  to 
people,  some  of  whom  contrive, 
ns  of  quaint  little  ornaments 
oralis  and  bright  flowers  on  the 

sills,  to  give  their  little  rooms 
tble  air  of  home.  When  our 
)r  enter  the  Union,  one  of  the 
t  pangs  they  suffer  is  often 
by  their  being  forced  to  give 
r  most  cherished  little  posses- 

j  of  the  old  men  do  a  little  work 
garden,  while  the  women  help 
louse;  bub  these  duties  are  of 
t  laborious  kind,  and  are  never 
ked  for  from  any  but  the  com- 
ely strong. 

me  of  these  Versorgungshduser, 
ssful  experiment  has  been  lately 
svith  regard  to  feeding  the  in- 
Instead  of  providing  them 
•od,  a  restaurant  is  attached  to 
Iding,  where  they  buy  it  them- 
This  restaurant  is  under  the 
upervisionof  the  doctor  of  the  in- 


stitution, and  a  committee  of  the  { 

ians,  two  of  whom  are  always  p] 

when  the  dinners  are   heing  8« 

to   watch  over  the  quantity  an 

quality  of  the  provisions.     It  is 

the  whole  day  through,  and  all 

are  taken  there,  excepting  in  c; 

illness,  when  the  inmates  are  ser 

their  own  rooms.     Each  pensior 

ceives  thirty-eight  kreuzer  a  day, 

he  may  spend  exactly  as  he  choo 

not  spend  at  all,  if  he  prefers 

he  applies  his  money  to  an  im] 

purpose,  however,  the  guardians 

the  right  to  interfere.     The  old  ; 

choose   their    own   dishes,   of 

there  is  always  a  considerable  va 

the  food  is  thoroughly  wholesom 

well-cooked,  and   the  price  at 

it  is  offered  is  marvellous.     A 

of  beef,    for    instance,    is   sold 

penny,  a  plate  of   soup,  a  port 

pudding,   or   a   glass   of  beer, 

halfpenny.      For    threepence   a 

fortable   dinner   can   be   bough 

yet  the  restaurant  is  self-suppc 

Such  is  the  result  achieved  by  ( 

marketing   and  skilful   cooking 

the  restaurant,  as  in  every  oth 

partment  of  these  Versorgungahd'i 

is  not  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of 

that  the  comfort  of  the  pensions 

been   secured,    but    by   infinite 

thought,    and    attention    to     c 

Compared  with  the   aged  pauj 

London,  the  Viennese  lead  quite '. 

ous  lives  ;  yet  they  cost  their  to^ 

head  not  very  much  more  thai 

do.     In  the  year  1889,  the  expei 

connection  with  the  Versorgungs 

averaged  52.87  kreuzer  a  day  fo 

inmate.      In   England,   althou^ 

average  cost  of  a  pauper  is  a  f: 

under  sevenpence  a  day,  the  old 

cost  considerably  more. 

The  arrangements  for  the  adi 
of  patients  into  the  hospitals  in  '^ 
differ  widely  from  those  in  fc 
London.  There  all  the  public  he 
are  under  the  direct  supervisior 
State.  No  letters  of  recommer 
are  ever  required.  All  sick  p 
without  distinction,  are  receivec 
general  public  hospitals  who  cai 
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a  medical  certificate  for  admission,  or 
who  may  on  presenting  themselves  be 
pronounced  fit  subjects  for  treatment  by 
the  hospital  physician.  All  applicants 
are  at  once  examined,  and  thus  prompt 
attention,  in  cases  of  necessity,  is  as- 
sured. For  every  patient  under  treat- 
ment the  treasurer  receives  a  certain 
daily  sum,  paid  by  the  relatives  of  the 
patient,  if  they  are  in  a  position  to  do 
so  ;  if  not,  by  the  Poor-Law  Guardians 
of  the  district  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  city  of  Vienna  pays,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  all  the  poor  treated  in  its 
public  hospitals,  ,but  receives  com- 
pensation later  for  those  who  are  not 
its  own  citizens.  If  a  man  belonging 
to  Prague,  for  instance,  is  received  into 
a  hospital  in  Vienna,  the  authorities 
at  Prague  must  refund  to  Vienna  what- 
ever money  that  city  has  spent  on  his 
behalf.  This  regulation  applies  to  all 
relief  given  to  strangers.  In  the  year 
1889,  Vienna  claimed  from  various 
communes  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand  florins  for  the  relief  given  in 
hospitals  and  other  municipal  institu- 
tions to  their  poor. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  arrangements 
of  the  Austrian  Exchequer,  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  certain  statistics 
of  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Vienna. 
The  money  is  not  raised  by  any  one 
tax,  but  is  derived  from  innumerable 
different  sources,  all  of  which  vary 
from  year  to  year  in  the  amount 
they  yield.  It  is  only  when  these 
funds  are  exhausted,  that  the  authori- 
ties have  recourse  to  the  rates.  Even 
then  no  special  rate  is  levied,  the 
amount  required  being  taken  from  the 


sum  devoted  to 
Roughly  speaking 
annually  six  and 
florins  for  the  bene: 
the  destitute,  exclu 
the  orphanages  a 
this  sum,  only  a  lit 
million  usually  falls 
The  Viennese  I 
means  an  ideal  sy 
watch  the  working 
unconscious  of  its  < 
too  much  for  the 
through  the  poor ; 
much  power  in  tl 
sponsible  persons,  a 
expedient.  If  all 
Poor  were  keenly  i 
of  their  position,  i1 
sible  for  an  impostc 
tion,  or  for  a  desert 
to  suffer  want.  Bu 
honorary  officials, 
work  by  fits  and  stj 
at  all.  It  is  owing 
in  administering  th< 
to  any  radical  defec 
that  fraud  still  floi 
and  honest  povert; 
unrelieved.  Such  j 
however,  in  many  r 
than  ours ;  and  b] 
English  reformers  i 
a  much-needed  lesso 
little  children  from 
perism  for  one  ;  an( 
to  introduce  some  tc 
into  the  lives  of  oi 
poor. 
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DEATH  AND  THE  PLAYER. 

I  WATCHED  the  players  playing  on  their  stage; 

An  old  delightful  comedy  was  theirs, 
The  very  picture  of  a  gallant  age, 

Full  of  majestic  airs. 

Wit,  virtuoso,  captain,  stately  lord, — 

Each  played  his  part  with  smooth  Augustan  grace ; 
And,  gray  and  curled,  th'  Olympian  perruques  soared 

0*er  each  fine  oval  face. 

Anon,  young  Celia,  poised  on  high  red  heels, 
Advanced  with  Chloe,  the  discreet  soubrette  : 

Her  laughter  rings  abroad  in  silver  peals; 
Her  courtiers  fawn  and  fret. 

One  was  a  whiskered  son  of  awful  Mars ; 

And  one,  the  favourite,  a  thing  of  spleen. 
Whose  pasquil  jests,  a  stream  of  falling  stars. 

Illumined  all  the  scene. 

They  trod  a  minuet,  and  evermore, 

Betwixt  the  curtseying  lady  and  her  thrall, 

A  masked  and  shrouded  dancer  kept  the  floor, 
Unnoted  by  them  all. 

Alas,  poor  player,  that  was  Death's  dance  indeed ! 

The  curtain  fell ;  the  masker's  fleshless  hand 
Compelled  thee  to  his  chariot,  which  with  speed 

Rolled  home  to  his  own  land. 

And  now  with  cheeks  and  eyelids  that  confess 
Grim  stains  of  the  last  midnight's  gay  disguise, 

Th'  ingenious  haggard  actors  swiftly  press 
Where  their  dead  brother  lies. 

How  strange   a  graveside — oh,  how  strange  a  scene! 

The  player's  double  life  in  such  eclipse ! 
What  a  morality  would  this  have  been 

On  those  once  mocking  lips ! 

But  they  are  dumb,  and  there's  scarce  time  for  tears. 

Back  to  the  town !  They're  clamouring  for  our  plays. 
'Tis  good  that  arch-comedian  Death  appears 

But  once  in  many  days  ! 

V.  G.  P. 
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TWO  WOMEN. 
(a  tale  of  modern  society.) 


liADY  Ormesby  was  a  much  admired 
personage  in  a  society  which  did  not 
easily  admire.  She  had  devoted 
several  energetic  years  to  the  business 
of  deserving  admiration  and  securing 
it.  Fortune  assisted  her  ambition; 
for  she  was  a  beauty  of  a  pronounced 
type,  the  wife  of  a  rich  husband, 
enjoyed  a  social  position  which  placed 
London  at  her  command,  was  a  con- 
noisseur in  the  recondite  science  of 
dress,  and  an  accomplished  mistress  of 
the  art  of  polite  conversation.  Mrs. 
Cressingham,  whose  foible  it  was  to 
entertain  smart  people,  had  been  do- 
lighted  to  get  her  as  the  bright  par- 
ticular star  of  her  house-party ;  and 
was  none  the  less  delighted  because 
Lord  Ormesby  had  gone  on  a  sporting 
expedition  to  Montana,  and  it  was 
thus  possible  to  have  the  charming 
wife  without  the  dull  and  ill-conditioned 
husband.  No  one  liked  Lord  Ormesby, 
his  wife  the  least  of  all.  No  one  of 
Mrs.  Cressingham's  party  grudged 
him  to  the  bears  and  bisons  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Celestial  bodies  of  Lady  Ormesby*  s 
brilliant  order  are  generally  attended 
by  satellites,  and  Lady  Ormesby  had 
several.  Some  law  of  social  physics 
decreed  that  in  the  sphere  which  she 
illuminated  Major  Gore  should  also 
revolve ;  drawn  into  proximity  by  her 
attraction,  moving  in  obedient  sym- 
pathy with  her  movements,  and  faintly 
reflecting  a  portion  of  her  glory. 
Scandal  whispered  no  malevolent  sug- 
gestion, for  the  relations  of  the  two, 
whatever  else  they  were,  were  never 
scandalous.  Both  parties  knew  the 
laws  of  propriety  and  obeyed  them. 
Lady  Ormesby  was,  by  universal  con- 
sent, immaculate.  In  the  days  of  her 
girlhood  Major   Gore  had  been  her 


lover,  an  impossi 
Constance  Grey  hac 
till  the  appearance 
upon  the  horizon 
lesser  luminary.  ] 
no  girl,  with  a  c 
fitness  of  things,  co 
away;  and  the  juc 
preciating  the  posi 
her  fate.  It  had  p; 
Ormesby  more  than 
of  his  friends,  the 
enemies,  and  the 
Miss  Grey.  Consta 
mated  to  a  boor  and 
devotion  had  wane 
ient  charm  of  no 
indifference  presen 
dislike.  Major  Gor 
part  of  confidential  ' 
of  a  neglected  and  o 
played  his  part  disci 
and  well.  Society  i 
fact  that  no  harm 
that,  meanwhile,  '^. 
convenience  and  a 
Ormesby,  and  Lady 
of  substantial  satis 
Gore.  They  often 
recipe,  experience 
successful  parties  is 
whose  tastes,  habits, 
are  congenial.  Hei 
Major  Gore  and  I 
quented  the  same  i 
times  found  themsel 
the  same  hospitabl 
devoted,  assiduous, 
the  things  with  whic 
conscience  reproache 
was  allowed  to  exerc 
able  function  of  r 
inability  to  take  hi 
his  devotion  and  com 
"  See  what  comes 
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Qe ! "   Mrs.    Cressingham   had 

I  the  party   was   rising  from 

ikfast  table.     '^  I  am  officially 

o  be  at  the  Denham  gathering 

ernoon  and  to  bring  a  party. 

band  is  to  make  a  speech.    We 

ance,  drink  tea,  make  ourselves 

le  all  round,  and  generally  go 

the    new    Conservatism — the 

itic.     It  is  a  terrible  business  ; 

to   take   everybody.      Whom 

jrsuade  to  endure  a  long  drive 

ort  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of 

je?" 

pleasant    martyrdom  !  "   cried 
nbrose,  always  the  soul  of  good 
"  I  like  a  drive,  I  adore  prim- 
don' t  mind  tea  and  speeches 
},   and  I   am  a   fervent  elec- 

I  should  not  care  how  many 
5  I  kissed  if  I  could  get  my 
[  a  vote  from  each  of  them." 
>py  butchers ! "  murmured 
whose  last  batch  of  sonnets 
\iltre)  had  just  achieved  a 
reputation  and  secvired  him  a 
s  place  in  society.  "  Why 
some  one  invented  a  franchise 
►preciated  genius,  and  given 
poets  a  chance  ?  No -one  ever 
make  such  delightful  bargains 

However,  kissed  or  unkissed. 
How  Mrs.  Ambrose's  example, 
issingham,  please  count  on  me." 
;  on  me,"  cried  Count  Moult, 
atic  dandy,  arbiter  of  clubs, 
and  afternoon  teas.  "  I  am 
ily  interested  in  Hodge,  his 
res,  his  cow,  and  his  political 
3e.  It  is  so  curious  to  guess 
il  happen  when  a  great  empire 
its  fortunes  to  the  wisdom  of 
ants,  and  so  interesting  to 
edge's  political  education.  I 
ainly  come." 

I,  too,"  cried  Miss  Jukes,  the 
shionable  importation  from 
**  if  Count  Moult  will  let  me 
th  him  and  go  on  telling  me 
)ciety.  I  want  to  complete 
ation." 

[•  education  !  "  cried  Florian. 
)ung  ladies  are  too  well  edu- 
)u  know  too  much,  more  than 


the  Count  can  teach  you.  It  w 
first  mother's  fatal  inquisiti 
about  the  tree  of  knowledge 
brought  mankind  to  grief.  Wh 
you  want  to  know  more  tha: 
already  do  ? " 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Jukes,  "f( 
thing  I  want  to  understan< 
Philtre.  At  present  half  its  all 
are  a  mystery." 

'Tlorian's  philtre!"  mur: 
Lady  Ormesby  to  her  neig] 
"  He  should  spell  it  with  an  *  f 
pass  his  verses  through  it.  At 
ent  they  are  not  a  beverage  for 
ladies,  not  even  American  ones.' 

"  The  modern  virgin,"  said  Fl 
who  was  a  misogynist,  and  had 
ticular   dislike   for  Miss   Jukes 
did  not  care  how  rude  he  was  t* 
"  will   have   her   loins   girt   an< 
lights, — the  lights  of  modern  s 
— burning,    too    brightly     for 
which  loves  a  pious  chiaroscuro, 
what  is  a  woman  without  faith  ? 
girl  of  the  period  is  too  tremenc 
wide  awake." 

•*  Is  that  polite  speech,"  asked 
Jukes,  who  had  a  number  of  '. 
dresses  from  Worth,  and  piqued  h 
on  her  figure,  "  intended  as  a  sat 
our  dress?  I  could  forgive  an  a 
on  our  religion, — but  our  dress- 
Florian,  spare  us !  " 

"  Mr.  Florian,"  said  the  Coum 
unsparing  where  woman  is  conce 
He  has  suffered,  no  doubt,  at  her  ] 
— the  necessary  training  for  a 
The  philtre  does  not  always  worl 

Great  were  the  lamentations  w] 
became  known  at  luncheon  that 
Ormesby  had  a  headache,  had  retr 
to  her  room,  and  was  far  too  poo] 
attempt  the  afternoon's  exped 
"  Thank  you,"  she  had  said  wit 
cision,  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Crossing 
who  stood  expostulating  by  her 
"  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  c 
things ;  but  you  see  that  it  is  oi 
the  question.  My  neuralgic  at 
leave  me  a  perfect  wreck.  I  am 
for  everything  but  an  afterno< 
solitude.  It  is  my  only  chan 
being  able  to  appear  this  evening 
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"  Then  I  must  not  try  to  persuade 
you/'  said  her  hostess ;  "but  we  shall 
all  deplore  you.  How  are  we  to  get 
through  the  afternoon  ? '' 

"  Fortune  will  befriend  you  and  the 
Primroses,  I  am  confident,"  said  the 
invalid,  evidently  not  to  be  shaken  in 
her  purpose.  **If  other  things  fail, 
you  can  get  Miss  Jukes  to  whistle  to 
you  ;  she  does  it  divinely,  and  such  de- 
lightfully vulgar  tunes.  The  butchers 
will  like  it  before  Mrs.  Ambrose  begins 
kissing  them.  I  wish  I  could  be  there.*' 

Mrs.  Cressingham  accepted  the  in- 
evitable. It  is  the  prerogative  of 
beauty  to  have  headaches  when  it 
likes,  and  it  was  clear  that  Lady 
Ormesby  had  no  intention  of  being 
convalescent  till  dinner-time.  Her 
absence  was  a  general  disappointment. 
Florian,  like  a  philosopher,  consoled 
himself  with  Mrs.  Ambrose;  Count 
Moult,  too  well  bred  to  betray  that 
the  expedition  had  lost  its  charm, 
resigned  himself  to  the  society  and  the 
education  of  Miss  Jukes.  '*  I  am 
looking  forward  to  our  drive,"  he 
told  her.  "When  we  are  tired  of 
talking,  you  must  whistle  to  me. 
Why  do  so  few  women  whistle  1  It 
is  one  of  their  most  charming  gifts  ; 
why  leave  it  to  the  thrushes  and 
nightingales  % " 

Ijady  Ormesby' s  headache  was  not 
entirely  fictitious.  She  was,  in  truth, 
in  no  condition  to  make  an  effort  to 
be  agreeable  to  people  about  whom 
she  did  not  care,  and  dazzle  a  crowd 
of  nobodies.  There  would  be,  it  was 
certain,  nobody  at  the  Primrose  Fete  : 
nobody  at  any  rate  by  whom  she 
cared  to  be  admired.  It  would,  at 
the  best  of  times,  have  been  a  heroic 
sacrifice  to  attend  such  a  party,  and 
Lady  Ormesby  felt  to-day  more  than 
usually  unheroical,  less  than  ever  in- 
clined to  be  sacrificed  by  others  or  to 
sacrifice  herself.  It  would  be  profane 
to  say  that  she  was  cross ;  it  may  be 
admitted,  however,  that  circumstances 
had  not  tended  in  the  direction  of 
good  humour.  However  low  one  may 
prize  an  admirer's  homage,  it  is  ruffling 
to  feminine  equanimity  to  find  it  sud- 


denly withheld.  Ma; 
first  time  in  history, 
wanting  in  devotior 
tacitly  agreed  betwe* 
the  arrangement  that 
Cressinghams  shou 
with  Lady  Ormesbj 
moment  he  had  wr 
pleading  a  regiment 
his  excuse.  He  was 
player  of  experience 
regiment  in  the  com! 
defeat,  to  lead  it  to  g 
date  was  beyond  his 
begged  to  be  allowed 
as  the  decision  of  th 
set  him  at  liberty, 
fine  ear  detected  a  n 
A  polo-match !  exce 
the  man  who  wants 
but  it  is  a  pretext  of 
no  one,  who  really  wi 
so  inconsiderable  as 
dare  to  offer.  To  1 
ment,  to  plead  such  i 
breach,  was  to  add 
The  spretcb  injuria 
rankle ;  Lady  Ormesl 
and,  little  accustomi 
had  written  as  angry 
letter  as  the  occasi 
indignation  prompte 
had  replied  in  submi 
ant  strains ;  but  w 
sincere?  Lady  Orm( 
gave  her.  She  assr 
she  did  not  care ;  bu 
do  not  produce  the  i; 
they  are  meant  to 
felt,  at  any  rate,  exti 
as  to  how  her  waveri 
behave.  Would  he 
efforts  to  retain  hi 
faithlessness  1  Woul 
ing  slave  rebel  1  Th 
ating  ;  but  the  questi 
answered.  He  had 
match  had  been  arra] 
fully  hoped  to  arrive 
Lady  Ormesby  was  a 
to  herself  with  how 
she  awaited  the  decis 
she  had  determined 
solitude. 
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lolitude  is  an  unhealthy  atmo- 
For  reigning  beauty, — too  clear, 
nng,  too  free  from  the  agreeable 
which  soothes  and  enervates, 
ist  be  young  and  innocent  to 
it  with  impunity.  Lady 
y,  at  any  rate,  as  in  the  course 
iternoon  she  descended  to  Mrs. 
^ham's  boudoir  to  await  the 
im  which  was  to  bring  Major 
om  the  station,  found  herself 
depths  of  low  spirits.  What 
e  first  defection  mean?  Is  it 
lell  of  departing  glory,  the 
ng  of  the  end,  the  signal  which 
will  be  ready  to  notice  and 
Was  she  losing  her  charm, 
;his  man,  so  often,  so  easily 
ied,  defied  her  fascination  % 
r  beauty  on  the  wane  1  Was 
•Id  getting  tired  of  the  beauti- 
brillian  u  Constance  Ormesby  ? 
ng  thought !  She  stood  before 
pror,  and  read,  in  her  worn 
id  pale  cheeks,  the  unmistak- 
;ults  of  a  life  of  excitement,  of 
•ught  nerves,  of  overtaxed  en- 
of  weeks  which  had  been  one 
und  of  toilsome  pleasure.  Was 
3asure  worth  the  toil  it  cost  % 
e  ambition  of  being  a  brilliant 

admired,  courted,  flattered,  a 

i  ambition,  or  the  dream  of  an 

Had  she  thrown  away  the  real 

I  existence  .to  gratify  an  idle 

a  passing  whim?  Had  not 
y  with  his  peerage  and  his 
I  been  dear  at  the  money  ? 
meditations  were  cut  short,  for 
ougham  was  driving  up  the 
,  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
36  confronted  with  the  one  man 
id  ever  really  loved  her,  whom 
.  ever  felt  disposed  to  love.  She 
nerved,  excited,  her  heart  was 
\  when  the  door  opened.  It 
1.11  quicker  when  there  appeared, 
3  man  she  was  expecting  and 

for,    but   the  last  woman   in 

whom  she  wished  to  meet. 

ra  Davenant !  "  she  exclaimed, 

intruder,  a  beautiful  young 
,  stood  in  the  doorway,  the  per- 
.tion     of     surprise,     hesitating 


whether  to  advance  or  retire,  £ 
startled  to  do  anything  but  ej£ 
"  Lady  Ormesby  !  " 

"  An  unexpected  pleasure  1 
Lady  Ormesby,  raising  herself  f  i 
recumbent  attitude  on  the  sof 
already  mistress  of  the  sit 
"  What  would  life  be  without  it 
ant  surprises? " 

"Forgive  me  for  disturbiti^ 
said  the  new  comer,  '^I  had: 
that  you  were  here.  They  t< 
that  everybody  had  gone  to  D( 
I  arrived  by  an  earlier  train 
had  hoped  to  catch,  and  luckil} 
a  brougham  waiting  at  the  stat 
was  in  search  of  a  novel  to  h 
through  a  solitary  afternoon 
perience  has  taught  me  that  tl 
likely  hunting-ground.  But  ho 
you  not  to  be  Primrose-Dan 
Denham  ? " 

"  I  begged  off,"  said  Lady  Or 
"  I  am  not  well  to-day, — one 
horrid  headaches.  Besides,  I  ha 
drives  and  Primrose  Fetes.  The 
tax  on  good  spirits,  and  I  have  : 
spare.  I  was  passing  a  mels 
afternoon ;  kind  Providence  s€ 
to  amuse  me." 

"  Amuse  you ! "  said  Mrs.  Da^ 
**  amuse  the  soul  of  gaiety  !  N 
I  will  stay,  if  you  will  let  m( 
amused." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Lady  Or 
"  we  will  have  some  tea,  if  you 
mind  ringing  the  bell^  and  yo; 
tell  me  your  news.  You  com 
Old  Towers  (don't  you?),  and 
doubt,  the  happy  possessor  of  £ 
of  gossip.  Here  we  have  nom 
our  destitution  and  share  you 
sures." 

Flora  Davenant  and  Lady  0] 
had  been  friends  as  girls,  rivals, 
last  enemies,  as  women.  Floi 
by  several  years  the  younger,  a 
adored  her  friend  with  all  the  gc 
hero-worship  of  youth  eager 
object  of  adoration.  Constanc 
was  in  the  full  swing  of  he 
triumphs  and  seemed  to  have  th( 
at  her  feet ;  but  Flora's  chai 
more  human,  more  persuasive. 
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be  resisted  by  the  heart  of  man.    Con- 
stance had  begun  to  dislike  a  too  suc- 
cessful competitor  in  the  race  of  glory. 
Flora,  still  almost  a  girl,  had  married, 
as  the  world  said,  well.     Her  matri- 
monial   experience   had   been   as   un- 
fortunate as  Lady  Ormesby*s,  with  one 
exception  ;  it  was  briefer.    Mr.  Daven- 
ant   had   lived   just   long   enough   to 
establish  the  gruesome  fact  of  complete 
uncongeniality,  and  to  justify  complete 
dislike.     He  had  no  title  to  regret,  nor 
had  his  widow  pretended  to  regret  him. 
After  a  decent  interval  she  had   re- 
entered society,  and  shone   with  the 
chastened  radiance  of  a  luminary  still 
suffering   a  half-eclipse.      Everybody 
found  her  more  beautiful,  more  inter- 
esting, more   companionable,  more  ap- 
pealing   than    in    her    earlier    days. 
Misfortune  had  saddened,  had  softened 
her ;  she  had  found  her  heart ;  it  was 
not,  after  all,  of  stone.     The  world  had 
not  had  time  to  complete  the  process 
of  petrifaction.     Her  worldliness  was 
skin-deep ;  a  woman  breathed  below  ; 
there  was  a  tender  spot,  the  initiated 
observed,  in  Flora  Davenant's  nature, 
if   only   it   could   be  found.     It   was 
Major  Gore's  bad  luck  to  find  it. 

Bad  luck  !  not  that  Mrs.  Davenant 
was  not  a  charming  creature,  whose 
tender  spot  it  was  delightful  to  have 
discovered ;  but  because  the  discovery 
l^ft  the  fortunate  discoverer  in  an 
embarrassing  predicament.  Major  Gore 
was  nqt  free  for  such  voyages  of  enter- 
prise. In  a  certain  appreciable  sense  he 
belonged  to  Lady  Ormesby.  He  had 
professed  his  devotion  to  her,  his  ad- 
miration, his  sympathy, — ^all  that  a 
woman  so  situated  needs;  and  nothing 
had  ever  been  said  as  to  the  moment 
at  which  this  agreeable  relationship 
should  cease.  Yet  it  was  in  a  high 
degree  probable  that  such  a  moment 
would  arrive.  Circumstances  had 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  Major 
Gore's  marrying;  but  circumstances 
change,  difficulties  disappear,  and 
people  who  sincerely  wish  to  marry, 
generally  find  that  fortune,  sooner  or 
later,  smoothes  the  way  to  the  desired 
consummation.      It  was  certain  that 
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Major  Gore  would  wisl 

he  would  marry  whene 

offered ;  it  was  equally 

his    marriage    Lady   < 

lose  him.     She  had  not 

herself  to  the  idea  of  s 

had  consequently  not 

for   her   defaulting   fi 

his  behaviour  or  langi 

ever    so   slightly,  in  t 

default.     She  had  moi 

served  this  tendency: 

pected   Mrs.  Davenan 

cause.     Mrs.  Davenan 

had  a  dim  perception  t 

ing  influence,  which  s 

in  her  relations  to  Ma 

ated  from  Lady  Ormes 

the  other  for  her  foe^ 

combatant  knew   pre( 

grounds  of  enmity,  or 

was  justified.     Lady  C 

slender  ground  for  h( 

her  admirer's  waning  < 

to  the  influence  of  F 

counter-attraction ;     J 

could  only  vaguely  co; 

tent  to  which  his  en 

Lady  Ormesby  preven 

of  Major  Gore's  friei 

self  into  an  avowed  ai 

were  enemies ;    it   wj 

which  had  led  them  tc 

meeting  ;  a  battle  wa 

they   were   accomplish 

not  likely  to  declare  t 

moment,  or  to  strike 

could   be    delivered 

seemed  now,  however, 

on  the  eve  of  a  gener£ 

It  began  with  a  c 

Ormesby  conducted  a 

under  the  cover  of  go< 

diality.     **  And  so  y< 

Old  Towers  % "  she  sai 

party,    no    doubt. 

always  delightful,  ex 

menseness,  its   magn 

political   importance; 

you  are  making  histo 

ing  ;  I  never  feel  up 

being  historical." 

"  But  we  were  not 
torical,    I    assure    j 
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it,  in  tones  which  agreeably 
I  her  antagonist's  friendly  air ; 
sre  we  in  danger  of  it.  The 
:ept  us  effectually  at  a  *  con- 
ievel  of  commonplace.  We 
frivolous  as  even  he  could 

lirable  I  "  said  Lady  Ormesby. 

wish  I  had  been  there  to  en- 
ir  frivolity  and  to  abet  it. 
les,  this  afternoon  for  ex- 
[  do  not  feel  as  frivolous  as 
lal  being  ought.  But  your 
sounds  delightful.  Do  go  on.'' 
had  charades ;  Mr.  Molyneux 
1  them  for  us  j  another  night 
ed  a  cotillon." 
by  the  charming  Mrs.  Daven- 

am  positive,"  said  Lady 
J,  "  That  is  one  of  the  many 
he  does  to  perfection.  Then 
'e  historical,  after  alL  And 
.  the  happy  mortal  who  shared 
•one  ? " 

v^idence  was  kind  enough/'  said 
panion,  the  slightest  possible 
ing  to  her  cheek,  "  to  send  me 

good  ally,  the  right,  the  only 
an  emergency.  There  was  no 
the  house  who  could  be  de- 
on;  the  cotillon  would  have 
fiasco.      Happily  at  the  last 

a  deliverer  appeared  in  the 
•  Major  Gore." 

it  a  lucky  arrival ! "  cried 
:mesby,  in  tones  in  which  the 
sictised  ear  might  have  tried  in 
detect  a  note  of  annoyance  or 
"  After  all,  a  good  dancing 
,s  his  use  in  creation,  that 
■  creation  which  belongs  to 
•houses.  He  comes  on  here,  I 
to-day." 
s  he?"  said  the  other,  in  a 

which  showed  a  resolution 
be  "drawn"   further  on  the 

11,"  said  Lady  Ormesby,  **  Mrs. 
rham  must  let  us  have  a  co- 
nd  you  and  he  must  lead  it. 
,  Flora,  you  have  recovered 
bly  to  dance  ]  I  congratulate 
What  delightful  elasticity ! 
shame  that  such  a  sweet,  joy- 


ous nature  should  ever  be  unl 
even  for  a  moment.  What  a  w< 
is  !  "  The  handsome  features 
their  hardest  look,  a  look  of  pc 
steel  flashing  with  electric  s; 
dangerous  to  touch  or  to  app 
The  electric  currents  had  concen 
into  a  sneer. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Davenan 
have  recovered  ;  a  wonderful  rec 
is  it  not  %  The  world,  as  you  fi 
disgracefully  ill-arranged  when  ] 
like  you  and  me  are  not  as  ha] 
we  deserve  to  be.  One  has  to 
matters  by  determining,  at  all  ha 
to  be  gay." 

"  Noble  determination  !  "  crii 
other.  "  And  you  succeed,  of  don 

"  As  you  see,  one  always  »u 
when  one  is  really  determined 
not  that  your  experience  ?  " 

"  Completely,"  said  Lady  Orm 
"  and  always  gets  what  one  hope 
realises  what  one  wishes, — the  e 
ence  of  Paradise  before  the  fall 
the  way,  I  was  wondering  as  a  i 
of  speculation  when  you  car 
whether  there  is  such  a  thi; 
success." 

"A  Dead  Sea  apple,"  cried  hei 
panion,  "full  of  all  that  is  bh 
and  bitterest ;  another  word  for 
disappointment." 

"  What  a  way  to  talk  !  One  i 
always  speak  politely  of  existen 
pecially  one's  own  corner  of   it. 
a  privilege  to  live  in  the  best 
possible  worlds." 

"  A  libel  on  possibility  I  "  ret 
Mrs.  Davenant.      "  But  what 
use  of  two  women  of  the  world  fi 
here  and  railing  at  life  like  scho< 
at  their  first  disillusion  1 " 

"  I  like  it,"  said  her  comp 
"  It  suits  me  ;  I  am  in  a  melai 
mood.  It  comforts  me  to  knoi 
you,  too,  are  in  the  same  predic€ 
A  woman  of  the  world  indeed ! 
unhappiest  sort  of  woman.  For  m 
I  am  heartily  tired  of  the  trade. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Davenan 
we  are  to  be  honest,  and  to  hav 
f  essions,  so  am  I,  supremely  tire 
supremely  unhappy." 
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"  Unhappy !  "  said  the  other.  **  I 
always  regard  you  as  the  most  fortu- 
nate of  women.  But  how  come  you 
to  be  confessing  to  me  ?  It  is  hardly 
diplomatic.** 

"  I  am  too  wretched  for  diplomacy, 
Constance.  We  were  once  friends ; 
I  loved  you ;  you,  I  believe,  liked  me. 
In  the  name  of  our  old  friendship  I 
appeal  to  your  compassion  I  ** 

"  What  a  thing  to  appeal  to  !  Do  not 
you  know  that  I  am  proverbially  hard- 
hearted, the  most  merciless  of  woman- 
kind ?  But  you  speak  in  mysteries  ; 
I  have  no  notion  what  you  mean.*' 

Flora  Davenant  had  risen  and  con- 
fronted her  foe.  She  was  deeply 
moved,  her  voice  trembled,  her  face 
was  bloodless,  the  tears  gathered  thick 
in  her  eyes.  "  It  is  false  !  **  she  cried. 
*•  You  know  perfectly  well ;  you  have 
known  it  for  long;  we  will  have  no 
more  concealment.  There  is  nothing 
to  conceal.  It  is  humiliating  to  confess, 
and  to  confess  to  you,  the  depth  of  de- 
gradation ;  but  I  am  degraded  !  I  love 
him  ;  I  have  never  known  love  before. 
Give  him  up  to  me,  I  implore  you,  as 
one  suffering  woman  of  another.  I 
entreat  you,  set  him  free.  Judge 
of  what  I  am  suffering  when  I  am 
able  to  speak  to  you  like  this.  My 
happiness  is  in  your  hands ;  you  have 
no  right  to  destroy  it.** 

Lady  Ormesby  lay  on  the  sofa,  her 
eyes  closed,  her  face  pale.  She  was 
silent,  motionless,  her  heavy  breathing 
bespoke  the  tumult  that  prevailed 
below.  Flora  Davenant*  s  unexpected 
outbreak  had  thrown  her  off  her 
guard ;  for  once  she  was  surprised.  The 
woman  who  stood  imploring,  half 
threatening,  before  her,  seemed  to  her 
almost  inspired.  A  strong  warm  gush 
of  passion  had  carried  Flora  Davenant 
out  of  the  world  of  unrealities,  of 
conventionalities,  of  cruel  trifling. 
The  last  few  weeks  had  been  a  revela- 
tion; a  new  world  had  been  opened  to 
her;  a  world  warm  with  human  feeling, 
and  stirred  by  human  pathos ;  a  world 
of  flesh  and  blood,  of  beating  hearts,  of 
throbbing  pulses,  a  world  where  senti- 
ment was  something  more  than  a  jest, 
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tieart?  "Was  it  indifference, 
e  1  Was  it  that  she  had  never 
Q  ?  She  knew  not ;  she  knew 
t  her  feelings  were  as  straw 
ble  before  the  hot  fires  of  her 
)n's  vehement  passion.  She 
ower,  no  wish  to  resist. 
3t  she  spoke.  "  Flora  Daven- 
e  said,  "you  are  strangely 
brangely  unlike  yourself.  I  too 
nlike  myself,  the  self  the  world 
vn.  I  will  not  admit  all  that 
uest  implies.  It  is  not  true, 
attachment  exists,  or  has  ever 
of  late  there  has  been  less 
1  to  it  than  ever.  I  have  no 
►  resign,  no  power  to  hinder 
imacies,  your  friendships  ;  but 
)  that  I  am  honest  in  saying 
ould  not,  if  I  could,  stand  in 
of  your  happiness,  or  what  you 
.0  be  so.  I  rejected  that  love 
D,  and  I  have  never,  notwith- 
,  all  that  happened,  regretted 
!sion.  No  relations  of  mine  to 
I  need  stand  in  your  way.  So 
ly  obligation  to  me  goes.  Major 
tree  ;  I  set  him  free,  if  you  are 
bo  have  it  so.  But  the  fact  is 
e  already,  and  has  made  good 
3  freedom.  Let  me  be  the  first 
yrou  joy.  The  world  is  a  friend- 
e,  is  it  not  ?  Let  me  have  the 
I  of  knowing  that  I  have  at 
3  friend." 
le  spoke  a  rumble  of  wheels 


announced  the  returning  party, 
brake  swept  past  the  windows 
Count  and  Miss  Jukes  followed 
pony-carriage,  and  Mrs.  Cressing] 
victoria  brought  up  the  rear  oi 
cavalcade.  Then  came  the  sou: 
opening  doors  and  the  slam  of 
ered  carriage-steps,  the  voices  c 
travellers  as  they  entered  the  1 
Suddenly  the  flow  of  talk  sto 
there  was  a  mysterious  hush ;  th( 
ladies  began  to  listen,  their  atte 
arrested  by  the  unusual  silence, 
followed  exclamations  of  horro: 
credulity,  surprise.  Instead  o: 
crowd  that  would  naturally  have 
bustling  into  the  drawing-roon 
party  had  dispersed ;  no  one 
near  them.  "What  can  be  ha 
ing  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Davenant. 
us  go  and  see  !  " 

They  rose  to  go ;  but,  as  the 
so,  the  door  opened.  Miss  J 
pale  as  a  ghost,  came  into  the 
with  a  mysterious  air  and  a 
sombre  face;  her  accustomed  { 
had  disappeared. 

"  Have  you  not  heard? "  she  s 
broken  tones.  "  A  most  horrid 
has  happened  !  The  telegram 
waiting  in  the  hall, — a  dreadful 
dent — a  friend  of  the  Cressing 
was  killed  this  afternoon  in  a 
match — he  was  to  have  been  h€ 
night.     His  name  was  Major  Gc 

Henry  Cunningb 
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MY   BELIEF    EN    GHOSTS. 


(( 


I  BELIEVE  in  ghosts.  All  the  "  ac- 
cidents" and  accompaniments  of  my 
early  training  were  remarkably  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  that  belief. 
My  nursemaid,  for  instance,  had  a 
lover;  and  Master  Gerald,  who  had 
the  usual  complement  of  eyes  and 
tongue,  and  used  both  on  occasion, 
soon  came  to  be  considered  an  incum- 
brance, and  very  much  in  the  way  by 
his  trusty  and  faithful  guardian  when- 
ever a  tender  interview  (and  they  were 
frequent)  was  imminent.  He  was 
therefore  carefully  placed  in  a  com- 
modious cellar, — there  surely  never 
was  such  a  dark  cellar  in  any  other 
house ! — and  considerately  and  com- 
fortingly assured  that  the  "Black 
Man"  would  not  come  out  of  the 
casks  and  "  get "  him,  if  he  didn't 
make  a  noise.  So  I  was  quiet,  very 
quiet;  though  possibly  "the  less  I 
said  the  more  I  thought''  in  those 
still,  leaden-weighted  hours.  If  the 
black  bogie  of  the  casks,  who  would 
"  as  sure  as  sure  come  and  take  me  if 
I  spoke  a  word  or  stirred  a  peg,"  was 
not  so  real  to  me  as  my  father's  bottle 
of  fine  old  port,  or  my  mother's  after- 
dinner  nap  to  the  pair  severally,  or 
my  nurse's  tender  love-scenes  to  her ; 
— why,  I  do  not  and  never  did  know 
what  a  real  thing  was  or  might  be. 

And  then,  after  some  seven  years  of 
these  and  similar  experiences  at  home, 
I  went  to  school.  I  slept,  nearly  the 
youngest  of  twenty-two,  in  a  long 
dormitory  divided  in  half  by  a  seldom- 
closed  door,  and  heard,  night  after 
night,  for  three  years,  with  merely 
intervals  of  cessation,  the  dull,  aw- 
fully regular,  beat,  beat,  beat,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  long,  nar- 
row, dark  passage  known  to  run  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  two  rooms 
between  the  external  wall  of  the 
house  and  the  one  behind  our  bed- 
heads.    And  I  need  not  say  I  was  as 


devout  a  believer  as 
fellows  in  the  reality 
the  "Long  Attic  Gh 
And,  moreover,  i^ 
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dread  legends  conn 
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on  occasion  of  his 
to  his  "  snug  little  fa 
ITay,  had  I  not  eve 
safe  distance,  howev< 
place  whence  the  sai< 
And  besides  that,  h 
monument  in  the  lii 
of  the  valiant  knig 
retinue  of  lady-dogi 
the  pertinacious  opp< 
ing  propensities? 
yet !  Was  I  not  oi 
with  the  very  tailor 
chimney-sweep  who 
own  eyes  and  ears, 
the  most  unmistaki 
the  same  dread  Beio 
times  to  be  seen  pai 
scene  of  his  ancient 
not  know,  too,  of  the  I 
not  as  the  country 
said  it  ought  to  be, 
elsewhere,  at  four 
with  a  stout  stake  dri 
the  breast  of  the  sc 
the  green  waste  by 
sidel  And  did  I  n 
<*  walked,"  and  thai 
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)untry  round  cared,  or,  rather, 
bo  go  that  way  alone  after 
Was  I  not  familiar,  too,  with 
tation  of  Duke's  Manor,  where 
it  of  the  last  Warden  of  Mar- 
legiate  Church — a  stern,  un- 
y  man  in  his  lifetime,  people 
as  heard  on  four  different 
>f  the  year  tolling  the  bell  that 
Qg,  no  one  knew  how  long,  in 
urret,  to  signalise  rather  than 
unise  the  extinction  of  four 
races  that  had  held  the  house 
is  of  which  he  and  his  chantry- 
d  been  violently  and  wrong- 
^possessed?  Ay,  and  had  not 
isket,  once  my  father's  out- 
.an,  afterwards  a  "machine- 
or  one  who  went  about  with 
itory  threshing-machine,  told 
)  and  again  how,  after  a  long 
tireshing  in  Duke's  farmyard, 
been  storm-stayed  and  forced 
Bluctant  night's  lodging  at  the 
Lor-house,  he  had  with  his  own 
Eird  the  bell  toll  low  and  long 
mortal  hand  near  to  pull  it ; 
had  heard  the  clocks  strike 
eleven  times  over,  until  he 
3ar  it  no  longer,  and  had  has- 
3  hide  himself  among  the  straw 
)arn] 

this  and  much  more  like  it  I 
in,  and  dwelt  upon  by  night 
day,  with  a  strange  tension  of 
tnd  fancy  and  mind,  before  I 
ne   years  old,  and  I  grew  to 
in  ghosts  as,  I   think,  I   be- 
in  nothing  else.     Of  course  it 
)wn  ;  it  could  not  be  concealed. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  think- 
►ut  concealing  it,  or  trying  to 
it,  or  having  any  motive  for 
at   least   at    first.      And    so 
began  to  call  me  a  silly  fool 
sad  coward.     My  father  said  I 
'*  teapot  "  and  a  "  spooney."     I 
b  know  what   he  meant,  for  I 
ot  trace  any  connection  between 
}h  in  ghosts  and  either  a  teapot 
)on. 

at  her  was  a  sportsman,  a  keen 
»od  one,  and  not  much  else,  I 
ometimes   thought  since.     His 


dogs  and  his  horses,  his  shootin 
fishing  and  hunting,  occupied  m 
his  time  before  dinner ;  and  th 
liked,   as   did   most   of  the  els 
belonged  to  fifty  years  ago,  his 
of  sound  port,  and  on  occasion 
means    sneered    at    a    second, 
mother,  if  she  had   been  alive 
would   have    been  called   a   "  s 
minded  female,"  that  is,  she  di 
seem  to  care  much  about  anybody 
ings,  probably  because,  having  n 
her  own,  the  idea  that  other  folks 
have   them  never  entered  her 
So,  what  with  my  father's,  "  'No' 
young  teapot,  if  I  hear  any  m 

this   d d   nonsense,   I'll  trj 

you  like  a  taste  of  this,"  cracki 

heavy  hunting-whip  as  he  spoke 

what  with  my  mother's  perfectl; 

and  cool,  "  Now,  Gerald,  boy,  dc 

and  make  such  a   fool  of   you] 

beg,"  I  did  not  seem  to  find  mj 

in  ghosts,  or  at  least  in  spiritual 

environing  me,  grow  less  or  wea 

Once,  to  be  sure,  my  mother 

me,  "  Had  I  ever  seen  a  ghost  ? 

thought   to  overwhelm  me  wit 

fusion,  or  possibly  with  convict 

once,  on  my  replying  that  I  ha 

"See  a    ghost,"    forsooth!     A 

wanted  to  see  a  ghost !  As  if  I  tl 

any  one  often   did,  nay,  ever  c 

a  ghost !    Why,  1/elt  them  I  fel 

in  every  hair  of   my  head,  in 

nerve  of   my  strangely-sensiti"v 

tem,  in  every  fibre    of  my    s€ 

being  !     I  did  not  shudder  or  i 

My  flesh  did  not  creep,  at  lea 

understood  what  other  people 

by  that  expression ;  it  was  noi 

cold   water  trickled  down  my 

But  I  cannot  describe  the  sen 

It  began  in  my  scalp,  and  then 

pervadingly   through   me    and 

along   my   back   and    thighs 

finger-tips  and  the  points  of  m; 

The  only  sensation  the  least  lil 

was  ever  conscious  of,  was  som 

when  I  found  myself  standing 

brink     of     a    great     precipice 

at  St.  Abb's  Head,  for  instanc 

hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and 

down  into   the  abyss  below, — 
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was  reminded  of  it.  But  when  that 
sensation  came  over  me  I  did  not 
need  to  use  my  eyes ;  I  knew,  far  better 
than  by  sight,  in  what  presence  I 
was. 

Once,  too,  my  father  tried  a  dose 
of  his  logic  on  m-e.  "Gerald,"  said 
he,  "I  have  seen  one  of  your  ghosts 
to-night."  But  I  ought  to  say  that 
he  had  been  dining  with  one  of  his 
shooting  friends,  named  Buckley,  and 
his  hack  mare  being  lame,  he  had 
walked  home  along  the  lonely  road 
past  the  Suicide's  Grave.  "  When  I 
•came  near  the  grave,"  he  continued, 
**  I  saw  a  figure,  all  white,  moving  up 
and  down,  slowly  and  regularly,  quite 
in  a  ghostly,  mysterious  sort  of  way. 
^Well,'  I  said  to  myself,  *I  have  a 
grand  opportunity  at  last.  I  shall  be 
able  to  see  what  a  real  live  ghost  is 
actually  like.*  So  I  walked  on,  quite 
quietly  towards  the  grave,  and  then  I 

43aw "     "  What  ? "  I  cried  in  my 

excitement,  eager  to  hear  the  whole. 
^'A  round-backed  old  fellow,  dipping 
water.  That's  what  I  saw.  Master 
Spooney." 

Ah  !  but  I  knew  no  old  fellow  in 
the  whole  district,  crooked-backed  or 
upright,  dared  go  near  that  grave  in 
the  depth  of  the  night.  I  knew  there 
was  no  house  within  half  a  mile  of 
that  grave  from  which  anybody,  old 
or  young,  could  have  gone  to  dip 
water,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  I 
knew  that  folks  said  the  ghost  always 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  wash  something 
away  from  its  hands  and  neck.  I 
knew,  therefore,  that  whatever  it 
might  have  been  that  my  father  had 
seen,  at  any  rate  it  was  not  anything 
that  walked  on  human  legs  and  feet. 
He  had  not  spoken  to  it,  it  appeared, 
and  his  face  did  not  look  nearly  so 
florid  and  jolly  as  it  usually  did  when 
he  returned  after  dining  at  Colonel 
Buckley's.  And  so  I  believed  more 
than  ever  that  there  was  a  ghost  about 
that  particular  grave.  Old  as  I  am, 
and  although  it  is  near  upon  sixty 
years  since  I  last  saw  it,  I  could  even 
now  go  to  it  blindfold;  and  I  be- 
lieved too  that  ghosts  might  very  well 


be  seen  by  those  wh 
nise  them  without  s 

Well,  years  passe 
stature,  and  people 
and  mother  included 
in  hardihood  also, 
so  great  a  silly,  or  i 
they  declared.  It 
I  never  had  been  a 
a  weak  and  silly  s 
recognised  what  th 
failed  to  note.  Na 
ever  felt  so  much  li 
more  than  suspectc 
that  night  by  the 
But  I  had  learned  t< 
ridicule  much  mor 
ghosts ;  and  so  I  we 
what  none  of  my  i 
not  all  my  seniors, 
Perhaps,  too,  my  frai 
constitution  grew 
braced.  The  delec 
that  cellar — silent, 
peopled — had  not  t 
a  peculiarly  happy 
in  a  child  of  three 
But  health  and  scho 
boy  discipline,  ant 
vigorous  games,  set  i 
although  I  still  felt 
sation  I  used  to  f< 
any  of  the  old  n 
places ;  although  I 
places  which  had  r 
reputation ;  still  n 
mitted  the  impressi 
awe,  quite  unmixed 
deed  with  anything 
to  trepidation.  Cei 
a  coward,  any  moi 
ghost-seer;  but  I  b 
felt  and  experienced 

And  so  the  years 
and  my  father  diec 
left  the  dear  old  ne: 
I  went  to  college,  ai 
and  learned  new  ex 
year,  and  almost  c 
still  I  remained  a 
believer  than  ever,  ii 
I  cannot  trace  the  < 
ing,  but  I  had  lonj 
than  thought,  or  c 
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hat  they  paid  scant  heed  to 
)rtal   beings.      But    circum- 
lad  occurred  to  me  more  than 
ch  induced  in  me  the  convic- 
.t  there   might   be  times  at 
hey  desired  to  communicate 
?  flesh-enshrined  spirits,  not- 
ding  their  being  still  in  occu- 
f  their  clay  tenements.     But 
)t  by  the  stupendously  absurd 
asy  mode  of  spirit-rapping,  or 
stwing,  or  mediumistic  convey- 
i  was  by  what,  for  want  of 
aeans  of    expression,  I  must 
dicate  by  the  words,  contact 
with  spirit.     For  a  single  in- 
)le  moment  the  current  of  my 
nt  life  seemed  to  be  suspended, 
ig  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
terial  life  sometimes  is  by  a 
great  horror;    and  in  an  in- 
it  resumed   its   usual   flow, 
bs  a  new  thought,  a  new  know- 
me  which  was  not  my  own, 
L  been  imparted  perfect   and 
.     It  would  be  easy  to  me  to 
many  instances  in  illustration, 
lowever,  confine  myself  to  one. 
,utumn  day,  after  the  lapse  of 
s,  I  found  myself  able  to 
ome  of  the  old  familiar  scenes 
)oyhood.     After  lingering  long 
grand  old  gateway  of  Mamey 
ind  the  other  beautiful  archi- 
remnants  near  it ;  wandering 
L  court  and  garden  and  adja- 
urchyard ;    hanging  over  the 
.baster  monument  of  the  cm- 
Lord  of  Marney,  and  smiling 
Did  recollections  of  the  former 
dch  brought  back  to  me  my 
that  the   circular  hole  drilled 
'  knew  why  or  when)  through 
the  legs   of    the   effigy   was 
;o   typify   the  arrow-wound  of 
le  had  died,  I  had  strayed  from 
irch,  and  its  chapels  or  chan- 
»  the  college  farm  near.     Here 
ried,  by  the  aid  of  memory  and 
-remaining  foundation-mounds, 
istruct  in  imagination  the  col- 
building  itself  as  founded  by 
Lsader,  and  enlarged  and  added 
is  successors,  as  well  as  endowed 


with  fair  lands  and  many  a  mes£ 
Duke's  Manor  being  no  insigni 
one  among  them. 

I   must  have   spent   hours    a 

these  dear  old  scenes,   little  he 

the  lapse  of   time.      Indeed,  ev 

was   fast   drawing   on   when,  aj 

brisk   walk  of    more  than  a  m 

stood  upon  the  solid,  ivy-covere 

brick  bridge,  which  had  replace 

ancient    drawbridge    over    the 

moat   at   Duke's.     I  had    still 

than  half-a-dozen  miles  to  walk  1 

I  could   reach   my   intended   re 

place   for  the  night  at   Dunch< 

but  I  could  not  pass  that  house 

others  unvisited.     So  in  I  went. 

old  friends,  the  tenant  and  his 

of  the  days  of  my  childhood  and  3 

were  the  tenants  still ;    and  I 

needs  eat   and   drink   of   their 

as  well  as  tread  again  the  grai 

wainscoted  hall,  with  its  panels  < 

as   black  as  ebony,  the  two  tape 

rooms,  the  newel  staircase  openii 

of  the  corner  of  the  inner  one  i 

two,  and  leading  up  to  the  tur 

which  hung  the  fateful  bell,  as  's 

all  the  other  mysteriously  impi 

recesses  and  corners  of  the  old 

sion.     And  then,  when  I  sat  do 

the  old  oak  table,  piled  with  i 

old-fashioned    farm-house    meal 

every  morsel  seasoned  with  the 

eager  and  loving  hospitality,  the 

so  much  to  ask  and  so  much 

that  I  fairly  forgot  all  about  m^ 

to  Dunchester,  until  the  eras! 

fearful     thunderstorm     recalle 

thoughts  to  my  present  positic 

my  future  lodging. 

But  for  two  long  hours  the 
ning  flashed,  and  the  thunder 
and  bellowed,  and  scill  the  rain 
steady,  ceaseless,  even  downpou: 
no  signs  of  remission.  The  old 
told  me  it  wasn't  a  night  fit  to 
dog  out  in,  and  I  must  not  th 
leaving  a  house  over  my  head 
where  was  I  to  sleep  ?  No  one 
no  one  dared  to  live,  in  those  p 
the  old  building  which  were 
teresting  to  me,  but  so  full  < 
and  menace   to  all  the  count] 
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and  I  knew  there  was  no  space  for 
me,  except  at  the  cost  of  some  or- 
dinary inmate's  comfort,  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  house.  So  I  asked  to 
have  a  fire  made  for  me  in  the  larger 
tapestried  room,  and  a  mattress  and 
blankets  placed  there  for  my  use. 
Every  argument  my  kind  old  friends 
could  think  of  was  employed  to  dis- 
suade me  from  my  project ;  and  at 
last,  it  seemed  to  be  merely,  or  mainly, 
the  recollection  that  that  was  not  one 
of  the  nights  of  special  visitation  which 
induced  them  to  comply  with  that  part 
of  my  request; — had  it  been,  no  one 
of  the  family  would  have  gone  to  that 
side  of  the  mansion  under  any  con- 
sideration whatever. 

A  cheerful  wood  fire  was  soon  crack- 
ling in  the  wide  chimney-place,  and 
flashing  brightly  back  from  the  large 
oriel  window  opposite  (in  which  the 
cypher  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  stained 
glass  still  served  to  commemorate  the 
night  she  had  once  spent  in  this  room) 
on  the  low,  quaint,  ungainly,  worm- 
eaten  oak  bedstead  still  standing  in 
one  comer.  On  the  floor,  a  little  on 
one  side  of  the  fireplace,  lay  my  bed 
and  an  ample  supply  of  rugs  and 
blankets;  on  the  other  was  a  huge 
old-fashioned  chair  as  big  as  some  beds ; 
while  store  of  fuel  and  relays  of  lights 
were  placed  ready  to  my  hand.  And 
so  I  was  left,  with  evident  lingering 
and  reluctance,  to  my  rest ;  although 
to  my  hosts'  minds  it  was  miserable 
mockery  to  think  of  rest. 

I  made  up  my  day's  journal,  and 
then  flung  myself,  partly  undressed, 
on  my  ex  tempore  couch.  But  I  could 
not  sleep.  It  was  not  that  I  was 
feverish  or  excited,  much  less  nervous 
or  apprehensive.  In  fact,  the  thought 
or  recollection  that  I  was  in  neither  of 
these  conditions  never  so  much  as  oc- 
curred to  me  until  I  began  to  wonder 
what  was  the  cause  of  my  wakefulness. 
True,  the  wind  moaned  fitfully  at  in- 
tervals in  the  wide  chimney,  and  I 
heard  a  flapping  which  was  probably 
that  of  a  loose  board  somewhere  near ; 
bat  there  was  nothing  in  those  sounds 
to  keep  me  from  sleeping,  and  yet  I 


was  as  wide  awake  j 
noonday.  After  lyii 
perhaps  an  hour,  I  re 
tress,  placed  fresh  lo^ 
fire,  and  paced  up  ai 
room  for  a  space, 
through  the  door  o 
into  the  inner  tapet 
after  looking  out  for 
the  moat,  which  g 
under  the  faint  ligl: 
moon  struggling  fort 
ingcloud-drif  ts,  I  retui 
room,  carefully  closin 
me. 

The  fire  had  freshc 
this  time,  and  as  th 
fell,  I  noticed  the  spe 
given  by  the  dancii 
grotesque  imagery  of 
especially  to  the  pallid 
the  Baptist's  dissevei 
I  looked  I  caught  n 
the  thought  how  such 
would  be  sure  to  influ 
superstitious  mind, 
in  the  large  arm-chaii 
think  myself  into  slee 
spent  half  an  hour  th 
door  was  seen  by  me 
and  slowly,  and  then 
gradually  and  quietlj 
thought, — I  did  for  a 
that  the  kind  old  fan 
his  fears  sufficiently 
that  all  was  going  we 
the  peculiar,  unmistt 
which  always  accomp 
tion  of  a  spiritual  pi 
instantaneously  awar< 
visitation  was  not  one 
and  blood.  No  soun< 
entrance  or  movemein 
discernible  to  mortal  ( 
not  be  mistaken  ;  nor 
brief  pause,  an  instan 
were,  electric  flash 
passed  into  my  percep 
that  the  visitation  i 
that  more,  and  that 
to  follow.  The  door  o 
with  the  inner  room 
continued  to  stand  c 
door  of  the  turret-sta 


lA- 
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inner  room  seemed  to  open  of 
I  both  heard  it  and  saw  it  from 
t  in  the  great  chair.  And  then 
the  low,  measured,  mournful 
of  the  bell.  But  not  as  it  had 
sonorously  and  with  sweet  mel- 
ne,  a  few   hours   before  when 

in  mere  wantonness,   at  the 

r  the  indulgence  of  the  whim 

moment,  I  had  pulled  the  rope  ; 

teringly,  and,  as  it  were,  modu- 

is  one  hears  the  sound  of  a  far- 

in  a  gusty  night.     Slowly,  now 

now   fainter,   but  each  clang 

distinct,  pulsed  out  amid  the 
iS  of  the  night  the  strange  solemn 

I  know  not  for  how  long  it 
n ;  I  took  no  measure  of  time, 
it  ceased.  I  heard  and  saw  the 
door  close  again,  and  then  the 
[*om  the  inner  room  to  mine ; 
vhich,  for  one  brief  second  I 
bo  think  my  own  thoughts,  and 
ed  instead  a  clear  mental  vision 
kgic  thing  which  had  but  now 
n,  but  far,  far  away  from  the 
►f  my  present  surroundings.  It 
it  for  the  fraction  of  a  material 
it )  and  yet,  as  the  door  closed 
seemed)  upon  the  departure  of 
be  visitant,  I  knew  right  well, 

all  its  details,  what  had  just 
place  and  would  be  detailed  in 
horrors  in  all  the  papers  before 
rrow's  sun  had  set.  Now  1  was 
again;  and,  strange  to  say,  I 
asily,  soundly,  without  a  dream  ; 
more  soundly  indeed  than  was 
nt. 

laybreak,  however,  I  was  awake, 
J  first  beams  of  the  sun  were 
through  the  window  of  the 
room  as  I  opened  the  little 
^  door  in  its  corner,  and  began 
id  up  the  steps  to  the  quasi- 
The  bell-rope  lay  coiled  in  its 
length  upon  the  floor,  as  if  it 
van  way  at  its  attachment  in 
jll-chamber  above  ;  and  among 
3,  exactly  where  one  must  have 


stood  to  toll  the  bell,  lay  a  : 
signet  ring  of  antique  fashion, 
engraven  with  some  old  coat  o 
The    floor  above  was  partly 
through,  and  I  saw  a  part  of 
of  the  fallen  bell  protruding  \ 
the  decayed  planks,  with  signs 
around  and  beneath  it. 

I  said  but  little  to  the  old 
and  his  wife  at  breakfast  time, 
that  the  bell  had  fallen  in  the 
and  that  I  had  been  so  sound 
as  not  to  hear  the  crash ;  anc 
them  to  their  own  inference! 
seal  I  took  with  me  to  Dune 
and,  on  the  following  day 
enabled  to  make  out,  with  the 
an  antiquarian  friend,  that  it 
seal  of  the  last  Warden  of  '. 
Collegiate  house ;  the  man,  \ 
with  whose  solemn  invocation  < 
the  failure  of  every  successive 
of  owners  of  the  ancient  co 
lands,  up  to  the  flfth  in  order 
was  now  in  its  third  or  fated 
tion)  was  by  unfaltering  ti 
connected. 

While  still  poring  over  doci 
musty,  mildewed,  two  of  them 
with  the  very  seal  I  held  in  m 
my  friend,  with  a  slight  exch 
of  horror,  read  out  a  paragraj 
the  morning's  paper  detaili 
shocking  suicide,  on  the  ver^ 
at  the  very  hour  even,  at  v 
had  heard  the  tolling  of  the  hi 
mence,  of  the  last  represents 
the  family  till  then  owning 
Tower  and  Duke's  Manor, 
me  it  was  neither  news  nor  a  s 

People  said  that  my  pulling 
rope  during  the  preceding 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the 
the  bell,  and  that  the  gusty,  s^ 
blasts  of  the  storm  had  compL 
that  was  still  wanting.  I,  h 
knew  better  ;  but  I  did  not  tel 
one  what  I  knew  and  how  I  ki 

J.  C.  Atki 
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WHAT   THEN   DOES    CANADA   WANT 


The  uncertainty  about  the  future  of 
Canada,  and  the  possibility  of  its  set- 
tlement being  forced  on  us  at  any 
time,  seem  not  to  be  fully  realised  in 
England.  Though  loyalty  and  a  desire 
to  continue  the  connection  with  the 
mother  country  undoubtedly  prevail, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  a  feeling  of 
unrest  goes  along  with  it.  Strong  as 
sentiment  is,  the  power  of  the  pocket 
is  still  stronger ;  and  as  the  Dominion 
has  not  made  the  progress  that  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  espe- 
cially in  comparison  with  the  extra- 
ordinary development  of  her  neigh- 
bour, the  feeling  of  trying  a  change 
asserts  itself  and  has  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Can  then  nothing  be  done  to 
allay  this  feeling,  and  to  increase  and 
renew  Canada's  prosperity  1  To  drift 
is  dangerous. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Canada 
possesses  a  magnificent  territory.  A 
large  part  of  it  has  a  fertile  soil  and 
is  available  for  settlement.  The  varia- 
tion from  heat  to  cold  is  great,  but, 
from  the  dryness  of  the  air,  it  is 
neither  unhealthy  nor  disagreeable. 
Her  mineral  wealth  is  of  immense 
imp(»*tance,  though  from  want  of  capi- 
tal it  is  but  sparely  used,  nor  is  its 
value  even  accurately  known.  Her 
people  are  physically  £ne,  and  possess 
qualities  necessary  to  make  a  great 
nation.  Beyond  a  little  friction  be- 
tween the  British  Protestant  and  the 
French  Roman  Catholic  there  need  be 
no  great  difficulty  to  seriously  agitate 
the  mind  or  to  hinder  progress  and  de- 
velopment. The  Provinces  have  Home 
Rule,  and  the  Central  Government 
dluly  grows  in  strength  and  efficiency. 
Without  cost  the  Dominion  has  the 
protection  of  the  mother  country,  and 
the  prestige  of  forming  a  part  of  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  empire 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 


Still,  in  spite  of 
advantages  it  must 
that  her  rate  of  progr 
ing.  Where  lies  the 
is  not  political,  as  i 
mistress  of  her  owj 
possesses  freedom  ai 
not  natural,  as  the  fe 
and  the  richness  of 
unquestioned.  It  is 
at  any  rate  her  climt 
and  is  probably  con 
than  large  portions 
States  whose  progree 
Nor  is  it  in  the  pi 
mental  condition  of  tl 
then  is  it  to  be  lookei 

Farmers  are  dissa' 
ing  of  the  heavy  ex] 
crops  and  the  low  pr 
them.  Manufacture 
protectionist  tariff,  d< 
cording  to  expectatioi 
public  bear,  but  suff< 
cost  of  living.  Caj 
slowly  into  the  cour 
the  rich  fields  awaitir 
to  point  to  some  erroi 

The  policy  of  the  I 
is  called  the  Nations 
so  far  as  possible  to 
pendent  of  other  c< 
supply  of  her  wants. 
Protection  will  accc 
giving  employment 
tion. 

In  her  fiscal  policy  < 
influenced  by  the  exa] 
and  prosperous  neig] 
good  for  the  one  mus 
other,  is  the  main  ar^ 
by  most  Canadians  ij 
present  Customs  tari 
lacious  and  dangerou 
existed.  Though  th 
have  acted  contrary  t 
of  Free  Trade,  they  h 


..^f. 
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But  their  position  is  differ- 

n  that  of  any  other  nation  on 

Being    possessed    of    almost 

ind  of  climate  from  the  tropical 

irctic,  they  can  produce  within 

)rders  nearly  all  the  necessaries 

en  the  luxuries  of  life.     They 

3  therefore  to  wall  themselves 

I  impunity.     It  is  true  the  cost 

uction  is  increased  by  Protec- 

id  therefore  also   the   cost  of 

But  wages  are  likewise  higher 

ofits  larger.  ^The  whole  scale 

Lg  is  increased.     For  a  given 

d  of  comfort  more  has  to  be 

)ut  more  also  is  received,  and 

yiven  the  ability  to  meet  this 

Bd  expense  without  inconveni- 

ng  then  as  the  United  States 
itent  to  forego  a  large  foreign 
)hey  can  live  in  a  little  econo- 
dd  of  their  own.  Within  that 
there  is,  however,  a  perfect 
m  of  Free  Trade  among  the 
States  in  the  Union.  Hitherto 
an  manufacturers  have  not 
)d  much  more  than  has  been 
d  for  a  rapidly  expanding  home 

But  the   day  will  come,  and 

Y  is  not  far  distant,  when  their 

xjturers  and  merchants  will  look 

nging  eyes  on  foreign  markets, 

sed  to  them  from  their  heavy 

production  caused  by  the  high 

prices  imposed  by  Protection, 
a  time  Protection  will   be  re- 

the  late  elections  have  already 
a  warning  of  this  ;  and  prices 
3n  be  lowered.  The  same  scale 
:ort  will  be  obtained  at  a  lower 
ind  the  cost  of  production  re- 

And  such  are  the  energy  and 
y  of  Americans,  and  the  natural 
es  of  their  country,  that  they 
»  a  larger  extent  than  is  thought 
e  or  even  possible,  supply  with 
anufactures  the  markets  of  the 

The  day  on  which  the  United 
throw  aside  Protection  will  be 
mtous  one  for  England, 
difference  between  Canada  and 
iited  States  in  this  respect  can- 
removed  bylegisl£ttion.  Canada 


cannot  wall  herself  in  with  im{ 
her  geographical  position  is 
sufficient  to  forbid  it.  The  ar^ 
therefore  from  the  prosperity 
United  States  is  both  fallacio 
misleading. 

Various  are  the  proposals  to  i 
a  state  of  things  wluch  is  ge; 
agreed  to  be  unsatisfactory,  anc 
cannot  be  allowed  to  drift  much 
in  uncertainty.  The  most  im] 
is  that  of  Commercial  Union  w 
United  States. 

Before  this  momentous  st 
taken  it  is  well  that  its  results 
be  fully  appreciated.  In  th 
place,  the  seven  or  eight  milli< 
lars  paid  in  Customs-duties 
Canadian  Government  for  i 
from  the  United  States  would 
cally  be  given  by  the  Canadis 
payers  to  the  American  pro 
None  of  the  amount  would  b( 
by  lower  prices,  as  the  Pro 
tariff  to  the  mother  country 
all  the  other  nations  would  sta 
fact  prices  would  probably  incr 
the  tariff  after  the  proposed 
would  be  higher  than  now, 
in  addition  to  this  gift  to  Ai 
competitors,  a  like  sum  would  '. 
be  raised  from  the  taxpayers  to 
the  Treasury  for  the  loss  of  r< 
Twice  then  this  amount  will 
cally  have  to  be  paid  by  Can 
stead  of  once  as  at  present, 
this  all.  In  all  probability 
protective  tariff  American  m 
tures  would  to  a  great  extent  c 
British  and  foreign  manufa 
and  to  this  extent  the  Ce 
revenue  would  suffer,  as  Briti 
foreign  manufacturers  woul 
duty  while  American  would  1: 
In  addition  to  these  results 
ther  loss  would  be  involved 
diminution  of  purchases  from 
by  Great  Britain  and  other  i 
arising  from  increased  diffici 
making  payments,  which  mi 
might  not  be  accompanied  by  in 
trade  with  the  United  States. 

If  Canada  be  commercially  a 
to   the    United   States   she   w 
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doubtedly  have  opened  to  her  a  market 
of  sixty  millions.  But  that  market 
would  be  found  amply  supplied  by 
wealthy  capitalists  and  syndicates 
ofFering  the  same  natural  and  manu- 
factured products  as  she  herself  has 
to  sell.  And  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  Canada  would  have  to  face 
this  competition  with  an  increased 
cost  of  production  arising  from  the 
higher  cost  of  living,  which  must  in- 
evitably attend  her  adoption  of  the 
protective  duties  of  the  United  States 
tariff,  or  of  such  duties  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  which  in  any  case  must 
be  high. 

Fiscal  freedom  would  to  a  large  ex- 
tent have  to  be  surrendered  on  the 
adoption  of  Commercial  Union.  The 
Customs  duties  collected  in  the  two 
countries  would  probably  be  divided 
in  a  ratio  to  be  agreed  upon.  But 
although  the  tariff  would  require  the 
sanction  of  both  countries,  when  one 
has  a  population  of  sixty  millions  and 
the  other  of  only  about  five  millions, 
there  would  not  appear  to  be  much 
difficulty  in  determining  where  the 
power  would  actually  lie.  Canada 
could  not  be  in  an  enviable  position  at 
Washington. 

Commercial  Union  involves  differ- 
ential duties  against  the  mother  coun- 
try. While  therefore  foreign  nations, 
with  no  tie  of  blood,  language,  or  re- 
ligion, are  according  to  Great  Britain 
the  same  treatment  as  to  **  the  most 
favoured  nation,''  Canada,  still  claim- 
ing from  her  protection  by  sea  and 
land  with  all  the  other  benefits  of 
connection  with  a  powerful  empire, 
would  be  practically  taking  from  her 
that  which  is  lawfully  hers  to  give  it 
to  a  rival.  It  may  be  the  position  of 
Canada  is  peculiar  and  calling  for 
every  consideration.  But  were  the 
mother  country  magnanimous,  and 
were  an  exception  in  her  case  to  be 
made,  would  success  follow  ? 

Before  any  decision  be  made  as  to 
Commercial  Union,  there  should  be 
foil  consideration  of  the  important 
questions  as  to  whether  Commercial 
Union    would    not    be    followed   by 


Political  Union,  and 
whether  that  momentou 
able  step  be  desired, 
but  little  doubt  the 
would  be  glad  to  obtai 
whole  of  North  Amer: 
statesmen  are  astute  e 
say  or  do  anything  tc 
value  of  the  coveted 
rather  ignore  it,  and  t] 
demand  to  enter  the 
Canada  herself  by  as  m 
preventing  her  use  < 
market.  It  is  possible 
to  be  in  a  tariff-union 
nation  and  yet  to  be 
tinct.  Such  is  now  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxe 
it  appears  uncertain  hoi 
sent  arrangement  ma 
probability,  however,  ] 
that  Commercial  Unioi 
lowed  by  Political  Un 
minion  of  Canada  in  th 
practically  disappear  fr 
the  world,  and  her  p 
taken  by  a  few  new  Sta 
any  rate,  of  compart 
cance.  It  is  for  Cana< 
whether  this  should  be 
her  ambition,  and  a  grat 
past  efforts.  If  not,  h 
inquire  whether  her  c 
not  otherwise  be  overco 
Some  change,  howev 
be,  as  progress  is  far  to 
is  no  reasonable  doub 
might  become  a  grea 
immigrants  attracted  b; 
of  living,  and  as  a  cc 
cost  of  production  low€ 
ment  more  abundant, 
then,  should  be  devotee 
the  lowest  possible  cos 
she  is  able  to  produce 
lower  cost  than  can  be 
where.  Other  articles 
be  received  in  exchang 
produce,  which,  being 
be  in  demand.  Thus  tl 
of  prices  would  be  lo^ 
standard  of  comfort  obi 
cost,  or  a  higher  standa 
cost.     In  other  words,  1 
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The  cost  of  production 
also  be  lower,  which  would  be 
ans  of  new  markets  being  ob- 
profits  becoming  larger,  and 
ment  more  abundant.  Greater 
lents  can  scarcely  be  offered 
teeming  populations  of  over- 
d  old  countries  to  settle  on 
llions  of  fertile  acres.  This 
rely  be  more  efficacious  than 
;  emigration  literature  and  lee- 
and  all  the  many  ingenious 
Is  of  advertising,  useful  though 
ly  be.  Let  it  once  be  realised 
e  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap, 
lat  Canadian  grain,  cattle,  and 
Droduce  can  be  laid  down  in 
t  at  a  low  cost  leaving  a  fair 
and  there  will  soon  be  settlers 
vast  and  magnificent  prairies 
North-West. 

what    of    Canada's    manufac- 
They  too  would  benefit  from 
policy.     There  might  be  cases 
Iship  as  occur  during  all  great 
s.     But  with  the  reduction  of 
s  duties,  rents   and  other  ex- 
would  be  decreased,  and  as  the 
an  would  be  able  to  obtain  at  a 
}t  the  same  standard  of  comfort 
ch   he   had    been    accustomed, 
would    be    cheaper.      Cost   of 
tion  would  thus  be  diminished, 
anufacturers    would    be   in   a 
.fferent  condition  to  meet  com- 
1.      In    most    articles    native 
cturers  would  be  able  to  hold 
)wn   in   their  then  rapidly  in- 
y  home-market.     Foreign  mar- 
so  would  then  be  within  their 
and  with  a  great  difference  in 
ices,  large  quantities  of  mann- 
ed goods  could  with  difficulty  be 
bed    from    entering    even    the 
States.     It  is,  however,  urged 
:    the  duties    on   manufactures 
luch  reduced  the  surplus  stock 
United  States  would  be  sent 
Etnada  to   be  sold  at  a  loss,  or 
:.ered,  so  that  prices  might   be 
ined  in  their  home-market.  But 
jater  the  difference  in  the  prices 
:wo  countries,  the  greater  would 
loss  on  such  transactions,  and 


the  less  the  inducement  to  c< 
the  course. 

No  time  can  be  more  suita 
Canada  to  enter  on  such  a  polic 
now,  when  the  United  States  1 
creased  their  tariff  and  added 
feet  to  their  wall  of  Protectio 
so  increased  their  cost  of  prod 
After  the  United  States  have 
their  policy,  as  probably  befoi 
they  will,  it  will  be  too  late  \ 
the  full  advantage  of  such  a 
though  even  then  it  would  hav 
adopted.  There  may  be  some 
in  the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  r 
from  Customs  duties,  and  in  tj 
culty  of  a  resort  to  direct  taxa 
a  country  like  Canada.  But 
duties  do  not  always  bring  a 
sponding  reduction  in  revenue 
with  the  experience  of  other  co 
available,  it  cannot  surely  be 
the  powers  of  some  Canadian  3 
Minister  successfully  to  mei 
difficulty. 

At  best,  action  can  only  for 
be  postponed.  Already,  especi 
the  North-West,  there  is  restl 
and  a  feeling  that  some  chc 
necessary.  This  question  of  tl: 
policy  of  the  Dominion  was  thi 
point  raised  in  the  last  eL 
though  no  doubt  to  a  considera 
tent  overshadowed  by  the  ques 
retaining  Sir  John  Macdon; 
power. 

Both  agricultural  and  com: 
interests  are  seriously  affected 
present  policy.  Both  requi 
ditional  markets.  A  populai 
about  five  millions,  scattered 
vast  tract  of  country,  does  not 
a  sufficiently  large  outlet  for  Ca 
produce  and  manufactures.  Th 
lation  must  be  increased,  ai 
home  market  enlarged  by  in 
tion,  and  foreign  trade  must 
couraged.  Only  an  imaginai 
separates  the  Canadian  from  on< 
largest  and  most  important  b 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  hard  for 
see  his  American  neighbour, 
land  is  divided  from  his  own  n< 
by  a  fence,  obtaining  larger 
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He  may  not  be  learned  in  Political 
Economy,  and  may  be  unable  to  fight 
his  own  battle,  but  he  ceases  not  to 
be  discontented,  and  to  feel  that  there 
is  something  wrong  somewhere.  All 
the  worse  if  he  does  not  know  where ; 
he  is  in  a  state  to  listen  to  the  first 
political  quack  he  may  meet. 

If  then  Canada  for  some  time 
remain  in  the  Empire  with  a  view 
ultimately  to  independence,  and  in  the 
meantime  adopt  a  wise  policy,  there 
is  no  reason  why  she  may  not  take 
her  place  among  the  great  nations  of 
the  world.  Let  her  forbear  for  a 
time  spending  her  resources  and  taxing 
her  people  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  not  at  too  early  an  age 
set  up  for  herself  costly  establishments. 
Every  deference  is  paid  to  her  opinion, 
and  she  is  always  consulted  in  the 
very  little  that  the  mother  country 
has  now  to  do  with  her  affairs.  She 
has  perfect  fiscal  freedom.  She 
possesses  a  constitution  which  secures, 
to  probably  nearly  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  personal  liberty,  local  free- 
dom,  and  national  unity  and  power. 


Her  territory  is  rich  in 
which  would  be  more  i 
oped  if  hindrances  to  t 
of  capital  were  remove< 
careful  not  to  borrow, 
attract  capital  where 
tolerably  well  assure 
agricultural  lands,  muc 
probably  unsurpassec 
would  soon  be  cultivate 
inducements  were  offt 
Let  her  then  boldly  ad< 
would  lower  the  cost  o 
agricultural  produce  tc 
manufactured  articles 
less  cost,  open  new  r 
manufactures,  and  atti 
which  she  could  develo 
national  resources.  II 
believe  the  only  effici 
her  present  di&cultiei 
involves  the  acknowlec 
attempt  to  found  a  nat 
and  valuable  Canadia 
fruitless  and  the  ti 
Surely  this  would  be  on 
failures  in  history. 
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THE    MODERN  MEMBER   OF   PARLIAMENT. 


T  Parliament,  and  especially  the 

of  Commons,  has  fallen  from 
^h  estate,   and   that  it   can  no 

be  regarded  with  pride  as  an 
?  to  the  country,  seems  to  be  the 
d  opinion  of  all  who  have  been 
3rs    of  it  over  a  long  series  of 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  regretted 
decline  in  the  personnel  of  the 

House  since  1832.*'  Years 
yir.  Disraeli  lamented  the  dis- 
tance of  that  lofty  tone  which 
haracterised  the  popular  branch 
Legislature.  So  far  back,  indeed, 
year  1845,  when  he  published 
he  took  a  gloomy  view  of 
iture  of  the  House.  It  was 
fmg  all    other   powers    in   the 

and  it  would  eventually  be 
iestroyed;  though  how  this  is  to 
'bout  is  not  very  obvious,  unless 
7  Carlyle's  "  whiff  of  grapeshot." 
e  fifth  chapter  of  Sybil  Mr. 
li  wrote  :  "  One  House  of  Parlia- 
las  been  irremediably  degraded 
le  decaying  position  of  a  mere 
of  registry,  possessing  great 
ges  on  condition  that  it  never 
es  them ;  while  the  other  cham- 
lat,  at  the  first  blush,  and  to  the 
cial  ,exhibits  symptoms  of  almost 
iral  vitality,  engrossing  in  its 
ill  the  business  of  the  country, 
3S  on  a  more  studious  inspection 
hat  of  the  character  of  a  select 

fulfilling  municipal  rather 
mperial  offices."  This  part  of 
iictment,  at  any  rate,  has  been 
irly  strengthened  in  later 
and  has  become  the  constant 
L  of  the  cry  of  all  who  criticise 
aent  with  an  adequate  know- 
of  its  proceedings.  In  1848 
Israeli,  speaking  in  the  House 
nmons  itself,  deplored  the  fact 
t  no  longer  represented  "  The 
d    experiences    of    an    ancient 


society,  and  of  a  race  that  for 
tions  has  lived  and  flourished 
high   practice   of  a   noble   sy 
self-government — that    is    all 
He  foretold  that  at  last  the  " 
famous  Parliament  of  England 
"  subside  to  the  low  water  i 
those  national   assemblies   an< 
provincial    conventions    that 
the   same    time   the   terror    £ 
derision  of  the  world." 

Some  may  contend  that  th< 
dictions  have  already  been  fulJ 
are  in  process  of  fulfilment 
will  maintain  that  they  were  t 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  t 
berant  imagination.  Assuredl 
not  state  the  whole  case.  The 
of  Commons  was  once  a  tho 
corrupt  body.  Members  sol 
votes,  just  as  they  had  bouj 
votes  of  those  who  sent  tl 
Parliament.  This  scandal  hi 
ceased  to  exist.  Votes  are  no 
paid  for,  at  least  not  with 
down.  In  former  times  pensi< 
sinecures  were  distributed  with 
hand  by  the  Minister  of  the  d 
the  avowed  purpose  of  decidi 
sions.  At  the  close  of  the  Sc 
supporter  of  the  Government  i 
himself  badly  used  if  he  c 
receive  a  thousand  pounds  oi 
his  services.  It  would  be  to< 
to  say  that  such  service 
always  given  now  from  pu 
disinterested  motives;  but  t 
bery  is  much  less  in  extent, 
has  to  be  concealed  as  far  as 
from  the  public  eye.  Few  tj 
trouble  to  note  the  frequenc 
which  the  same  family  names  i 
the  list  of  persons  holding 
Many  of  these  families  have  co 
to  quarter  their  relations  or  dep* 
in  some  valuable  public  ofl 
generations  past.     Whatever 
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of  parties  may  occur,  they  are  sure  to 
be  well  provided  for.  But  in  the  old 
days  which  are  so  much  regretted,  it 
was  far  easier  to  carry  on  this  kind  of 
business  than  it  is  now.  A  good 
tactician  could  hold  three  or  four 
appointments  without  being  required 
to  give  his  personal  attention  to  any 
one  of  them.  Sometimes  a  lucrative 
colonial  post  was  given  to  him  although 
he  never  set  foot  in  the  colony.  Thus, 
Charles  Greville,  the  author  of  the 
well-known  diaries,  obtained  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Government  of 
Jamaica;  but  he  never  went  to  Jamaica. 
The  great  legal  functionaries  have 
always  been  in  a  position  to  make 
ample  provision,  at  the  public  expense, 
for  those  in  whom  they  took  an  interest. 
Lord  EUenborough  conferred  upon  his 
son  an  appointment  worth  £10,000  a 
year.  Lord  Kenyon  and  Lord  Thurlow 
were  equally  generous.  Indeed  Lord 
Thurlow  managed  so  well  for  his  family 
that  his  grandson  was  still  receiving 
from  the  Treasury£l  1,000a  year  almost 
down  to  our  own  day  for  an  office 
originally  held  by  his  father,  to  which 
no  duties  had  ever  been  attached.  A 
diUgent  inquirer  might  find  examples 
of  a  similar  kind,  though  not  on  the 
same  scale,  if  he  searched  through  the 
offices  disposed  of  by  eminent  lawyers 
even  in  recent  years.  The  cases  may 
not  be  so  numerous,  but  that  is  prob- 
ably for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
are  not  so  many  prizes  to  be  given 
away. 

Yet  in  the  main  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
right.  There  has  been  a  continual 
degradation  of  Parliament  going  on, 
sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  tone  which  now 
prevails  in  the  Commons  would  have 
astounded  the-  old  leaders  of  public 
life.  No  doubt  the  House  was  always 
liable  to  outbursts  of  disorder ;  but 
they  were  accidental,  the  work  of 
some  eccentric  genius  who  was  re- 
garded with  mild  amusement  until  he 
was  suppressed.  Never  before  were 
they  the  result  of  a  deliberate  pur- 
pose to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  Par- 
liament, and  to  bring  it  into  disrepute 
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throughout  the  work 
has  there  been  an  or^ 
enough  to  set  the  \ 
Speaker  himself  at 
paralyse  the  action  ol 
throughout  the  who] 
Obstruction  may  hav< 
by  individuals,  but  it 
operation  as  a  scientii 
it  is  thus  launched  ag 
and  kept  in  actioi 
labour  and  skill,  the 
nothing  that  can  pre 
The  rules  of  the  H 
their  face  the  marks 
of  the  last  dozen  ye£ 
spite  of  all  the  tram 
have  been  made  in  t 
would  have  triumphe 
great  parties  of  the 
pitulated  to  Mr.  Pa 
rendered  this  particu] 
liamentary  tactics  uni 
over,  the  House  of 
thrust  completely  intc 
and  is  threatened 
every  time  it  exercise 
lawful  functions.  Tt 
continually  taught 
House  as  their  bitte 
last  stronghold  of  that 
which  still  stands  in 
prosperity  and  welfai 
Thousands  and  tens 
working  men  and  1 
gent  doubtless  but  n< 
honestly  believe  that 
families  are  kept  dow: 
system."  To  get  rid  o 
of  Lords  must  be 
Kadicals  cry  aloud  foi 
while  the  Conservati 
will  oppose  it  to  the  1 
during  the  last  few 
Tory  party  has  shown 
to  £ght  when  resists 
been  useful.  If  in  f 
done  little  but  imitai 
their  enemies,  except 
of  Home  Rule, — a  mc 
ception,  no  doubt,  bu 
elude  every  great  pri: 
been  at  stake.  The 
which  both  sides  assi£ 
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uty   of    yielding   quickly   to 
from    outside.     Hence    one 
rrenders   to  Parnellism,  and 
',  the  hereditary  champion  of 
ititution,   passes   laws  which 
3  Radicals  themselves  hold  up 
ids  in  astonishment.     It  was 
vative  Government  which  set 
councils  in  counties  to  deprive 
Qtry   gentleman  of    his    last 
f  influence.     He  may,  indeed, 
gauntlet  of  an  election,  and 
jouraging  to  find  that  in  so 
nces  he  is  prepared  to  do 
property  is   no   longer  in  a 
to    protect   itself.      It    was 
3  Government  which  enabled 
in    Ireland    to  walk    into    a 
[)ourt  and  break  their  leases, 
ipossible   now   to   say   which 
ill   be    prepared   to   bid    the 
for  popular   support.      Thus, 
House  of  Commons,  with  all 
ed  power,  is  at  the  mercy  of 
ce  of  the  multitude,  who  may 
lave  had  the  time  nor  the  in- 
to consider    well   the   con- 
8  of   the   measures  which   it 
%8e  them  at  any  moment   to 
We  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
much  surprised  that  Parlia- 
fallen  off  in  dignity,  in  use- 
Bbnd  in  the  estimation  of  the 
large. 

osition  of  the  Private,  or  In- 
it.  Member  of  the  House  of 
s  has   certainly   not  changed 
better.      His   work   and   re- 
ities  have  greatly  increased  : 
ands   upon   his  time,  to   say 
of  his  purse,  are  more  exact- 
ever  ;  and  his  independence  is 
-he  constituencies  are  less  fet- 
party  ties  than  they  used  to 
are   apt  to  take  a  course  of 
n  which  the  recognised  leaders 
X,  originated,  but  which,  if  it 
sufficiently  popular,  they  find 
es  obliged  to  follow.     Pledges 
ads,  outside  the  sphere  of  im- 
)litics,  are  pressed  upon    the 
e,  and  if  he  disregards  any  of 
5    runs    considerable   risk    of 
e  election.    There  are  societies. 


or  organisations,  almost  without 
which  insist  on  the  particular  int 
in  which  they  are  concerned  recc 
the  first  attention,  interests  vai 
of  course,  with  almost  every  loc 
It  is  extremely  difficult  for  any  < 
date  to  inform  himself  properly 
the  different  degrees  of  merit  of 
local  and  personal  issues,  and  yet  i 
stituencies  where  in  the  end  a 
number  of  electors  decide  the  co 
it  is  unsafe  to  ignore  any  of 
There  are  the  police,  the  railwa 
vants,  members  of  the  Civil  Servic 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  prom^ 
or  with  their  pensions,  telegraphs 
tors,  anti-vaccinationists,  adv( 
of  the  compulsory  limitation  c 
hours  of  labour,  of  suppressin, 
sale  of  drink, — all  have  to  be 
sidered ;  and  if  positive  pledges  a 
given  to  all,  yet  a  friendly  at 
will  have  to  be  adopted  towards 
of  them,  or  the  candidate  who  es 
too  strong  a  tendency  towards 
pendence  of  opinion  will  give  1 
ponent  an  immense  advantage 
him.  For  there  are  numerous 
dates  in  these  days  who  will  sv 
anything  and  everything  submit 
them,  and  who  openly  boast  1 
Member  of  Parliament  ought  to 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  del 
No  doubt  all  this  is  in  direct  c 
with  the  old  principle  and  praci 
our  Parliamentary  government 
the  hard  facts  confront  the  cane 
and  he  must  either  reconcile  h 
to  them,  or  make  up  his  mind  tc 
the  House  of  Commons  to  persoi 
more  compliant  disposition.  A 
late  years  a  great  many  represent 
of  the  class  which  was  once  tl: 
essential  to  the  completeness  > 
Commons  of  England  have  a< 
this  latter  alternative,  and  foi 
the  field  of  politics  altogether, 
places  are  usually  filled  up  by  a  i 
different  class,  who  may  or  may 
equally  solicitous  for  the  honor 
welfare  of  ^^^  country,  but  who 
preciation  of  its  history,  and 
great  part  it  has  played  and  is  p 
in  the  world,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  < 
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us  to  look  with  confidence  to  them  for 
a  wise  decision  on  large  questions  of 
great  intricacy  and  moment. 

And  when  he  has  got  into  the  House, 
the  man  of  independent  judgment  and 
opinions  finds  that  he  has  very  few 
opportunities  of  carrying  out  any  of 
the  plans  which  he  had  formed,  or  of 
furthering    the    special   questions   in 
which  he  is  interested.     It  is  mainly 
a  question  of  chance  and  luck,  decided 
by  a  lottery.     Once  or  twice  a  week 
he  writes  his  name  down  on  a  piece  of 
paper  with  fifty  or  sixty  other  Mem- 
bers, and  if  his  number  should  happen 
to  be  drawn  out  first  or  second,  his 
opportunity  for  bringing  forward  his 
statement  may  come.     It  may  freely 
be  admitted  that  very  oft^n  it  does 
not  matter  whether  he  gets  his  oppor- 
tunity   or    not,    for    whims    are    as 
rife  in  the  House  as  out  of  it,  and 
there   is   no  vagary  so  wild   as  that 
some  one  or  other  may  not  be  found 
ready  to  take  it  up.     But  sometimes 
questions  of  great  moment  are  advo- 
cated   by   Private  Members,   though 
they  can    rarely  pursue    them   to    a 
practical  issue.     Even  if  they  are  for- 
tunate in   the  ballot,  and  gain  their 
night,  the    Government    may   swoop 
down  upon  them  and  suppress  them 
for  the  rest  of  the  Session.     By  a  vote 
of  the  House  it  may  take  away  the 
"  Private  Members'  night "  altogether, 
upon  the    plea    of   great  pressure  of 
public    business — a   pressure    caused, 
perhaps,    entirely    by    its    own    mis- 
management.    The  ordinary  Member 
is  now  regarded  simply  as  a  voting 
machine.     It  is  his  duty  to  hang  about 
the  lobbies  or  the  "  precincts  *'  hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day,  ready  for  a 
division  which,  after   all,  may  never 
be   called.      In    former    times    party 
leaders  usually  tried  to  bring  on  their 
"  young  men  ;  "  but  now  the  old  office- 
holder, the  man  who  has  had  his  foot 
upon  the  ladder,  must  be  attended  to 
first,  and  his  claims  are  seldom  ignored. 
This  tendency  is  stronger  in  the  Con- 
servative than  in  the  Liberal  party ; 
for  discipline  in  the  former  can  still 
be  maintained,  while  in  the  latter  a 


dissatisfied  group  ar< 
nor  afraid  to  display 
and  to  make  their 
Liberal  Prime  Minis 
be  able  to  reserve  age 
his  dear  old  friends  a: 
the  new  men  must  a 
especially  when  the 
is  low.  In  a  word,  \ 
liament  will  do  far 
on  the  Liberal  side  < 
if  he  were  to  cast  in 
Conservatives ;  a  fac 
its  influence  in  decii 
opinions  of  clever  yo 
to  politics  as  a  "  ca 
position  of  Mr. 
Ministry,  as  compi 
Salisbury's,  will  ser 
illustration  of  these 
the  necessity  of  goin^ 
even  that  Ministry  c 
far  enough  in  the  dii 
sions  to  the  new  m 
Gladstone's  overwheJ 
very  different  Mini 
been  called  into  exi 
of  prescriptive  righi 
the  supremacy  of  cli( 
is  nearly  over.  Thai 
or  a  bad  thing,  but 
everybody  will  have 
of  it. 

Another  great  dig 

which   the    Indepen 

placed,  is   that   he  : 

quired   to   change    li 

great  rapidity,  althou 

may  have  been  strc 

own  leaders  at  the 

tion.     Something  ha 

little  what :    there  i 

tion  in  the  country,  c 

terest  may  be  up  in 

a  sudden  it  is  found  t 

has  been  reversed.     ^ 

was  a  little  while  bef 

a   danger   to   the   cc 

taken  up  instead.     T! 

her  is  not  consulted 

he  receives  his  new  i 

and  he  is  expected  to  < 

men  have  not  the  si 

to    these    instantane 
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provided  that  their  constituents 
lone.  Party  government,  we 
lit,  could  not  be  carried  on 
D  loyalty  to  leaders,  but  never 
or  since  the  days  of  Sir  Robert 
IS  that  loyalty  been  put  to  so 
a.  test  as  now.  It  is  like  living 
untry  of  earthquakes ;  one  does 
)w  what  will  happen  from  one 
t  to  another.  But  whatever 
ppen,  the  ordinary  Member,  the 

the  ranks,  must  ask  no  ques- 

He   must   go   into   the   lobby 
is  pointed  out  to  him,  or  he 

ground  up  exceeding  small  be- 
:he  upper  and  the  nether  mill- 
)f  his  party.  There  have  of 
been  instances  where  success- 
stance  has  been  made,  and  the 
the  Liberal  Unionists  in  1886 

mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
of  these  exceptions.  But  they 
very  powerful  body,  including, 
3mit  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  best 
and  the  most  widely   trusted 

Liberal  leaders  themselves. 
:e  John  Bright,  Lord  Harting- 
'.  Chamberlain,  and  Sir  Henry 
could  not  easily  be  drummed 
the  ranks  as  **  traitors,'^  and 
berals  who  went  with  them 
►o  numerous  to  be  crushed, 
discipline  **  proved  too   much 

e  of  their  number :  others 
,nat  they  could  not  stand  ex- 
from  Parliament ;  and  a  cer- 
mber  lost  their  seats  at   the 

of  1892.  In  the  main,  how- 
ley  gallantly  held  their  own, 
lOugh  the  fight  is  not  yet  over, 

say  that  they  staved  off  for 
ears  the  danger  which  hung 
)ir  country.  A  revolt  on  that 
in  be  looked  for  only  on  very 
jasions. 
truth  is  that   the   entire   ma- 

of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
\g  more  and  more  difficult  to 
.  It  is  not  merely  the  increase 
ness  which  causes  this.  Be- 
ll local  affairs  from  the  juris- 
of  the  House,  and  many  of  the 
hich  are  now  complained  of 
still    stand    in  the  way.     The 


greatest   of   Ministers   cannot 

sure   of    steering    a    straightf 

course.    He  finds  himself  drivei 

and  thither  by  contrary  wind 

outside,  or  by  storms  among  gr* 

his  own  followers.     The  history 

last  Conservative   Ministry  fu 

numerous    striking    examples 

suddenness  with  which  party 

are  compelled  to  change  their  oj 

The  revision  of  judicial  rents 

land  was  declared  to  be  dishone 

graceful,  impossible,  and  ther< 

project  which  the  Conservativei 

could  support.  The  Government 

quickly  round  and  passed  the  m< 

A  scheme  which  to-day  is  pron 

immoral  is  adopted  to-morrow  y 

a  word  of  explanation.    Political 

lution"  has  doubtless  always 

its     part    in    Parliamentary    i 

for   although   it  sounds  well  t 

on  a  public  platform  of  "naili 

colours  to  the  mast,"  a  Ministr' 

be  prepared  to  lower  them  oc 

ally,  or  even  to  sail  under  totall 

colours.     Mr.  Walter  Bagehot, 

the  acutest  observers  of  modern  ] 

who  could  be  named,  long  ago  i 

and  deplored  this  condition  of  oui 

life.     Everything  is  made  to  < 

on  skilful  advocacy.     **  Constiti 

statesmen,"  remarked  Mr.  Bag< 

his   essay  on  Sir  Bobert  Peelj 

obliged  not  only  to  employ  argi 

which  they  do  not  think  cone 

but  likewise  to  defend  opinions 

they  do  not  believe  to  be  true."  I 

men  think  it  no   degradation 

come  mere  advocates,  and  thus  : 

pens,  as  Mr.  Bagehot  pointed  oi 

they   **  have  to  defend  measure 

disapprove,  to  object  to  measure 

approve,  to  appear  to  have  an  ac 

opinion  on  points  on  which  they 

have  no  opinion."     All  this  is 

seen  in  a  much  more  aggravate( 

in  the  present  day.     A  Minist( 

down  to  the  House  and  declares 

certain  measure  is  to  be  presst 

ward   in   any  and   all   circumsl 

when  he  has  just  told  one  of  hi 

porters  that   it   is  to  be  withe 

Another  at   a    public   meeting 
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Saturday  protests  against  a  Bill  which 
is  rumoured  to  be  in  preparation  ;  his 
colleagues  insist  on  bringing  it  in, 
and  the  protesting  Minister  defends  it 
with  almost  superfluous  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm. A  man  who  watches  and 
reflects  is  not  long  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  before  he  dis- 
covers that  one  code  of  morality  is 
kept  for  use  within  its  walls,  and 
another  for  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life. 
The  Private  Member  must  also  en- 
deavour to  accustom  himself  to  the 
use  of  this  double-barrelled  weapon, 
or  he  will  find  that  somehow  or  other 
he  has  drifted  outside  the  ranks  of 
his  party,  and  that  nobody  thinks  any 
the  better  of  him  for  having  exercised 
his  own  judgment,  or  for  paying  some 
regard  to  the  pledges  which  he  has 
publicly  made. 

A  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons may  therefore  enter  it  with  very 
definite  political  principles,  and  he 
may  leave  it  after  a  few  years  with 
not  a  rag  of  them  left  to  cover  him. 
His  constituency  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
condone  the  offence  of  voting  against 
his  party ;  at  any  rate  the  privilege 
of  using  this  freedom  will  be  very 
sparingly  accorded.  His  politics  there- 
fore must  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
It  is  a  favourite  saying  with  a  party 
Whip,  "Give  me  the  man  who  will 
vote  for  his  Government  when  he 
knows  it  to  be  in  the  wrong  ;  anybody 
can  vote  for  it  when  it  is  right.*'  And 
that,  very  naturally,  is  the  ideal  of  a 
good,  useful  Member  of  Parliament. 
Let  him  possess  tins  great  recom- 
mendation to  favour,  and  in  due  sea- 
son his  reward  may  come. 

For  the  rest,  the  unofficial  Member  is 
expected  to  work  hard  upon  Commit- 
tees, the  most  thankless  of  all  work,  for 
who  reads  a  Blue  Book  ?  An  immense 
mass  of  information  on  every  subject 
under  the  sun  is  stored  up  in  these 
uninviting  looking  volumes,  but  it 
might  as  well  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  A  Committee  may  sit  from 
twelve  till  three,  and  the  rest  of  the 


day  the  really  deser 
spend  in  the  House 
smoking-room.  He 
to  get  his  dinner  w 
vided  he  is  always  i 
division-bell  rings, 
eye  upon  what  the  n< 
ing,  for  to  act  cont 
crees  will  bring  dov 
endless  troubles  anc 
he  enters  the  House 
carefully  what  signt 
hoisted  for  that  ever 
required  to  assist  in 
injustice  upon  some 
community,  or  in  c 
cient  institution.  L( 
coat  and  go  to  work 
class  he  is  injuring  i 
ter  fate,  but  they 
themselves.  Popa 
easily  excited  agains 
"  interest,*'  but  ea 
done  its  share  in 
building  up  a  great 
the  "  landed  interes 
"privileged  class,'*  i 
judgment.  Once  it  n 
great  power  in  the  < 
too  large  a  share  of 
modern  days.  That 
asrain.  It  must  be 
mony  with  the  rest  ( 
and  assigned  its  pro] 
can  reasonably  objec 
stroy  it  altogether  a 
sure  that  you  hav 
with  it  an  essential 
dations  on  which  \ 
rests.  With  serious 
this  kind,  however, 
wants  to  **get  on'* 
himself.  Whether 
ducted  on  such  a  sysi 
development  of  hun 
whether  it  will  make 
nobler,  and  happier  i 
she  ever  was  in  the 
problem  which  is  b 
under  the  eyes  of  tl 
tion. 
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le  town  of  Bourges  in  Berri, 
royal  residence  and  the  capital 

province,  fronting  the  street 
is  now  the  Rue  Jacques  Coeur, 
larkable  old  house.     It  stands 

forward,  as  if  to  challenge  the 
of  the  passer-by;  as  boldly  as 
I  builder  challenged  the  wonder 
vy  of  his  generation.  From 
se  windows  on  the  first  story, 
ilptured  figures,  a  valet  and  a 
3an  out  to  look  into  the  street 

They  are  watching  for  the  re- 
:  their  master  who  rode  out 
L  the  great  arched  gateway 
>nturies  and  a  half  ago,  and 
)me  no  more.  Architects  tell 
;  this  H6tel  Jacques  Cceur  is 
bhe  finest  examples  of  medieval 
C5  architecture  to  be  found  in 

and  the  beauty  of  the  struc- 
worthy  no  doubt  of  all  atten- 
But   for   those    who   are   not 

about  Gothic  spire  or  Italian 
or  skilled  in  the  language  of 
id  column  and  window  tracery, 

;ment  of  the  stormy  past  has 
le  less  a  profound  and  melan- 
nterest.  Defaced  and  altered 
it  has  been,  within  even  more 
bhout,  it  still  recalls  the  day 
le  richest  man  in  France  lav- 
s  wealth  upon  it,  till  the  King 

palace  to  compare  with  the 
it's  house.  It  is  still  a  vivid 
of  that  great  son  of  Bourges 
inded  all  the  depths  and  shoals 
ur,  to  die  at  last,  an  exile  and 
aw,  on  an  island  in  the  far 
Sea.  Those  who  are  not  well 
ted  with  Jacques  Cceur  and 
ange  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
3    interested    in    hearing    his 


indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  re- 
this  paper  to  M.  Pierre  Clement's 
e  work,  Jacqius  Cceur  ct  Charles  VII. 


Pierre  Cceur,  or  Cuer  as  th( 
was  originally  spelt,  was  a  i 
fur-merchant  of  Bourges  who  \ 
sons,  Jacques  and  Nicolas.  Tl 
was  born  about  the  year  1395, 
or  two  before  Dick  Whittingt 
filled  his  destiny  by  becomin 
Mayor  of  London.  In  1418  1 
ried  Mac^e,  daughter  of  Lam) 
Leodepart,  provost  of  the  cil 
this  isolated  fact  is  all  that  is 
of  his  early  life.  He  probabl 
some  part  in  his  father's  bu 
his  brother  Nicolas  became  a 
Jacques  makes  his  first  appears 
the  historical  stage  in  1427,  in 
disadvantageous  circumstances. 

Ravaut  le  Danois  was  a  m< 
of  Rouen  whose  business  was 
by  the  English  invasion  of  142< 
left  Rouen  therefore,  and  att 
himself  to  the  Dauphin's  part 
tracted  with  him  for  the  charge 
mints  at  Bourges,  Orleans,  I 
and  St.  Pour9ain.  Bourges  ^ 
this  time  a  place  of  considera 
portance.  The  Dauphin,  driven 
the  Loire  by  the  English  anc 
Burgundian  allies,  had  made  it  1 
of  government ;  and  it  was  be 
thriving  manufacturing  town 
two  yearly  fairs.  The  Master 
Bourges  mint  must  havej  been 
fore  a  person  of  some  impo: 
Ravaut  had  held  this  office  foi 
years  when  he  took  Jacques  Cce 
Pierre  Godart,  a  moneychanger 
town,  into  partnership  with  him 
profits  of  the  business  were  : 
large  as  the  partners  expect e 
they  presently  resorted  to  illegi 
means  of  increasing  them.  J 
Cceur  appears  to  have  been  th< 
active  agent  in  the  process  of  i 
money  which  was  considerably 
the  standard  weight.  When  the 
was  discovered   Ravaut    ingen 
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explained  that  they  had  been  driven  to 
commit  the  crime  by  the  incessant  de- 
mands for  money  made  by  the  King's 
people,  and  by  their  loyal  anxiety  to 
meet  them.  In  consideration  of  the 
services  the  master  had  previously 
rendered  to  the  King,  and  perhaps  in 
consideration  also  of  the  state  of  the 
royal  treasury,  justice  was  satisfied 
with  a  fine  of  about  £1500.  The 
Kings  of  France  had  themselves  been 
too  often  guilty  of  tampering  with 
the  coin  of  the  realm  for  the  offence 
to  carry  with  it  any  very  deep  dis- 
grace, or  permanent  disqualification 
for  public  service.  Eight  years  later 
we  find  the  principal  culprit  at  the 
head  of  the  same  mint,  and  in  1448 
his  accomplice  held  a  similar  post  else- 
where. Jacques  Coeur,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  apprehended  the  moral 
which  the  detection  and  punishment 
of  crime  are  commonly  supposed  to 
convey,  and  he  cast  about  for  a  more 
honourable  channel  into  which  to  di- 
rect his  energy.  Enterprising,  keen- 
eyed,  determined  by  some  means  or 
other  to  make  his  fortune,  he  natur- 
ally turned  his  face  eastward. 

The  trade  between  Europe  and  the 
Levant  had  never  been  more  active 
than  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical restrictions  laid  upon  it. 
The  Church,  still  dreaming  of  new 
crusades  and  a  Christian  rule  in  the 
Holy  Land,  sternly  censured  all 
peaceful  dealings  with  the  infidel. 
But  the  demand  for  eastern  luxuries, 
— silks,  perfumes,  spices,  ^precious 
stones — was  immense,  and  the  trade 
too  lucrative  to  be  renounced.  Rome, 
whose  best  weapon  has  been  her  suc- 
cess in  discovering  a  middle  way  in 
all  such  cases,  consented  to  allow  the 
dangerous  traffic  to  be  carried  on  by 
certain  persons  and  at  certain  places, 
within  certain  well-defined  limits,  and 
was  handsomely  paid  for  the  concession. 
The  markets  of  Egypt  and  Syria  were 
thronged  by  Christian  traders  who 
were  heavily  taxed  for  the  right  of 
landing  their  wares.  An  Italian  tra- 
veller  of  1384  tells  us  that  so  soon  as  a 


European  vessel  en 
Alexandria  she  was 
of  Egyptian  officials 
her  rudder  and  sa 
departing  till  the  i 
paid  ]  "  and  this  ^ 
Aden  also,  and  oe 
coasts."  So  numero 
ians  in  Cairo  and 
nightly  precautions 
these  successors  < 
should  be  tempted 
wrest  the  city  fr 
hosts.  The  greater 
merce  was  in  the 
Genoa,  and  BarceL 
and  crafty  tradei 
value  of  their  posii 
men  of  Europe  too 
every  nerve  to  mj 
the  King  of  Aragc 
to  borrow  money  h 
Barcelona,  the  me 
that  he  should  mak 
"  For  the  trade  witi 
the  wise  Catalans, 
and  key  of  trade  i 
lations  with  the  E 
the  whole  of  our 
more  or  less."  "W 
determined  to  esti 
mercial  relations  ^ 
had  formidable  r: 
with. 

He  chose  Montpi 
of  his  operations, 
being  the  first  me< 
day,  did  a  larger  for 
its  little  port  Latt< 
in  France.  Its  mei 
obtained  a  license 
V.  to  send  one  ship 
six  which  they  ] 
Eastern  ports  on  c< 
carried  for  sale,  " 
iron  nor  timber  fo 
of  vessels  nor  ar 
might  be  hurtful  t 
fare  of  Christendon 
placed  a  consul  at  C 
the  lionour  of  God 
ence  of  the  merchai 
Jacques  Coeur  join 
prosperous  fratemi 
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in  1432,  and   built   a   house 
seaward,    with   a  high   roof 
le  could  watch  the  departure 
sral  of  the  ships, 
had  chosen  a  propitious  mo- 
begin  his  operations.     Mar- 
Viontpellier's  Provencal  rival, 
pled  by  the  long  war  between 
and   Provence ;    Genoa    had 
nite   recovered   the    crushing 
le  had  sustained  in  her  last 

al  battle  with  Venice;  and 
was  only  slowly  beginning 
from  the  prostrate  condition 
b  her  civil  war  had  left  her. 
ench  merchant's  ventures 
d  miraculously.  Before  long 
the  owner  of  seven  vessels, 
ployed  no  less  than  three 
agents,  or  facteurs,  who  repre- 
iheir  master  in  all  the  chief 
ial  centres  at  home  and 
managed  the  branch  houses 
jre  opened  throughout  the  king- 
d  sometimes  commanded  his 

The  chief  of  them  was  Jean 
;e,  who  married  his  employer's 
i  had  charge  of  his  afPairs  at 
38.  To  the  furthest  harbours  of 
int  Coeur's  vessels  sailed  with 
•-de-lis  at  the  mast-head ;  his 
5   with    the    Sultan   assumed 
importance.     A  contemporary 
I,  growing  poetic  as  he  con- 
5S   his    countryman's   success, 
s  him  as  a  second  Jason,  with 
r  his  Colchis  strand. 
7ith  all  Jacques  Cceur's  foreign 
:ings  was  he  without  honour 
own   country.      Charles   VII. 
genius  for   putting  the   right 
the  right  place ;  and  when  in 
iris  at  last  consented  to  admit 
g,  he  re-established  an  H6tel 
inaies  in  the  capital  and  gave 
ction  of  it  to  the  man  who  had 
d    his   own    monetary    afPairs 
3h  striking  results.     It  was  in 
ion  with  this  office  that  CcBur 

rendered    his     country     his 
iportant   and   permanent   ser- 

5  was  no  department  of  public 
which  called  more  loudly  for 


reform  than  the  Mint,  or  affor 

better  field  for  the  display  of  C 

financial  genius.     The  French  ] 

had  early  discovered  a  simple  m 

of   extricating    themselires    fron 

pecuniary  difficulties  which  consi 

beset   them.     When   money   wa 

gently    required    and    could    n< 

otherwise   obtained,  the  value  c 

current  coinage  was  suddenly  Xas 

sometimes  to  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  ( 

sum  it  had  till  then  represented. 

expedient   for    filling   the    exch 

was  too  easy  not  to  be  popular 

an     embarrassed     and     short-si 

government   occupied  solely  wil 

own   immediate   necessities.      It 

freely   practised   by  Philippe  le 

who,    when    the    Comte    de    1^ 

attempted  to  follow  the  royal  exi 

on  his  own  estates,  claimed  the 

of  thus  ruining   his    subjects   a 

special  privilege  of  the  King.    C! 

the  Wise  recognised  and  scrupu 

avoided  the  error  of  his  predece 

but  his  son  Charles  VI.  reverted 

in   1415,    "to   obviate   the  dan 

enterprise  of   his   adversary  of 

land."     Charles  VII.  does   not 

to   have    yielded    to    this    part 

temptation  ;  but  in  the  early  ye 

his   reign   his  poverty  drove  h 

contribute    in    his   own    way   t 

financial    confusion    of    the   coi 

The  English  during  their  occu] 

of  Paris  (1422-1436)  put  into  ci 

tion  money  of  a  high  denomic 

with  the  purpose  of  discreditir 

smaller  money   which   was   all 

rival    could    afford    to    issue. 

French  prince  met  the  emergen 

placing  on  his  coins  a  fictitious 

far  above  the  actual  price  of  the 

In  1418,  for  example,  the  gold 

which   the  Mint  purchased  for 

hundred    and    twenty    livres, 

coined  and  put  into  circulation 

sented    more   than    nine   timee 

value.       The    silver    mark    of 

ounces  in  1418  was  worth  nine  ] 

four  years  later  it  was  worth  i 

Many  of   the  seigneurs  who  hi 

right  of  coining  money,  imitate 

tactics   of   their   superiors ;    an 
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country  was  flooded  with  base  coin, 
English,  Burgundian,  and  French. 

Jacques  Coeur  perceived  clearly  the 
disastrous  effects  which  inevitably 
followed  these  capricious  enactments, 
and  as  soon  as  he  became  Master  of 
the  Paris  Mint  he  undertook  the 
necessary  reforms.  The  numerous 
ordinances  issued  between  1435  and 
1451  are  all  believed  to  have  been  his 
work.  Commissioners  were  authorised 
to  seize  money  suspected  of  being 
under  weight  wherever  they  found  it, 
even  in  private  purses;  unauthorised 
persons  were  forbidden  to  act  as 
money-changers ;  the  number  of  Mas- 
ters of  the  Mint  was  reduced  to  seven, 
of  whom  Coeur*s  old  friend  Ravaut  was 
one;  a  new  gold  and  silver  coinage 
of  full  value  was  struck.  Buyers  and 
sellers  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
arbitrary  decrees  of  the  Government 
by  stipulating  with  each  other  for 
payment  by  weight,  instead  of  in  the 
usual  legal  tender ;  and  this  procedure 
was  now  strictly  prohibited.  The 
Government  intended  henceforth  to 
deal  honestly  with  the  people,  and 
desired  to  efface  the  remembrance  of 
its  former  crimes.  It  is  Jacques  Coeur' s 
severest  critic  who  says  that  he  in- 
vented just  financing,  and  believed 
that  the  way  for  the  King  to  grow 
rich,  as  for  other  people,  was  to  pay 
his  debts. 

I  do  not  know  in  what  year  Charles 
made  him  a  Member  of  his  Council 
and  conferred  on  him  the  post  of 
Argentier,  or  Treasurer,  as  we  should 
say;  but  it  was  in  1440,  **in  con- 
sideration of  the  services  rendered  to 
the  King  in  his  office  of  Argentier 
and  elsewhere, *'  that  Charles  granted 
him  and  his  family  letters  of  nobility. 

The  Treasurer's  business  was  to  re- 
ceive and  administer  the  sums  granted 
for  the  expenses  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, and  the  post  was  not  in  itself  of 
any  very  great  importance.  But  it 
brought  Coeur  into  close  intercourse 
with  the  Court,  and  gave  him  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  an  influence 
which  he  was  not  slow  to  use.  Charles 
granted    him    many  valuable    privi- 


leges by  which  h< 
fullest  extent.  Am 
of  selling  his  mere] 
cincts  of  the  royal 
nobles  and  courtie 
less  desirable,  of  len 
whole  Court.  The 
£140  from  him,  an 
for  the  repayment 
Shortly  before  she 
Bible  to  her  valet 
much  larger  sum.  . 
banker's  papers  is  a 
rowed  by  the  King' 
Madame  Aragonde, 
rohe^ 

In  these  favoura 
Jacques  was  not  i 
family  interests, 
made  Bishop  of  L 
his  only  daughter  t< 
the  Vicomte  of  Bourj 
his  four  sons  took  c 
and-twenty  was  elec 
Bourges.  The  Pop€ 
firm  the  election  as 
astic  was  under  the 
the  King  pressed  1 
he  gave  way.  In  ' 
sent  to  Languedoc  8 
missioners  to  the  ^ 
the  Estates.  In  14 
to  be  one  of  the  arbi 
pute  between  the  C 
the  people  of  Comi 
on  important  embasj 
Genoa,  Savoy,  and  '. 
they  made  an  enti 
that  the  spectators 
sixty  years  since  t 
like ;  "  but  the  e 
rageous."  Meanwh 
wealth  continued  \ 
poets  of  the  time  eel 
verses ;  his  less  pros 
rivals  watched  witl 
surprising  good-luct 
The  lavish  expendii 
merchant  -  prince  1 
caught  the  popular 
gerated  stories  of  \\ 
common  utensils  oi 
said  to  be  all  silvei 
believed  to  be  shoe 
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Nor  were  these  inexhaustible 
es  attributed  to  such  common- 
luses  as  fortunate  speculation, 

favour.  The  legend  went  that 
dd  Lulli,  the  great  chemist,  had 
Pierre  Cceur  the  priceless  secret 
jntly  sought  by  the  medieval 
and  that  the  father  had  passed 
.osopher's  stone  on  to  the  son. 
ne,  indeed/'  says  the  Burgun- 
iter,  Greorges  Chastelain,  "  had 
3  man  to  the  summit  of  the 
ock  whence  to  mount  higher 
possible,  and  the  descent  of 
ttg  great  peril."  And  he,  "  who 
loved  the  difficult  thing  more 
le  thing  easily  obtained,"  was 

at   last  by  the   too  brilliant 

e  of  his  own  success. 

(hant,  banker,  statesman,  and 

,    Jacques    Cceur  should  have 

his  world  well;  but  he  acted 

le  wholly  ignorant  of  it.     He 

to  have  visions  of  founding  a 

of  leaving  a  name  behind  him, 

therefore  began  to  buy  great 
from  the  impoverished  nobles, 
tors ;  S.  Gerard  de  Vaux  from 
c  de  Bourbon,  Yvel-le-Viel  and 
le  in  Berri  from  the  Marshal 
n,  and  a  score  of  other  castles 
igneuries,  chiefly  in  his  native 
;e.  Georges  de  la  Tremouille, 
ng's  old  favourite,  had  bought 

in  the  Nivernais  from  the 
Is  of  Montferrat  and  could  not 

price ;  Jacques  was  imprudent 

to  step  in  between  the  two 
en  and  purchase  the  place, 
eat  seigneurs,  who  were  forced 
SB  of  poverty  to  sell  their  lands, 
►  very  kindly  feeling  towards 
itart  who  was  rich  enough,  and 
>us  enough,  to  buy  them  out  of 
ancient  possessions;  but  the 
rer  was  too  intent  on  his  own 
IS  to  observe  the  signs  of  the 

He  weut  on  buying  lands  and 
g  houses.  He  had  mansions  at 
lies,  Montpellier,  Beaucaire, 
Tours,  B^ziers,  and  Paris,  be- 
s  unrivalled  house  in  Bourges. 
lis  house  that  reveals  the  man. 

wealthy   Jew   of   the   Middle 


Ages,  wise  in  his  generatio: 
careful  to  present  to  the  w< 
modest  and  unobtrusive  front 
house  within  might  be  sumpt 
furnished ;  its  exterior  offered 
dication  of  peculiar  wealth.  £ 
French  money-lender  had  none 
wary  instincts  of  his  Oriental 
Not  content  with  being  rich  wl 
King,  the  Queen,  and  the  princ< 
all  poor,  he  needs  must  flau 
wealth  in  their  faces  with  the  ii 
ostentation  of  the  true  roturier 
house,  inside  and  out,  from  i 
basement,  was  as  fine  as  he 
make  it,  and  sculptors  and  arti 
their  best  to  please  their  y 
patron. 

The  Treasurer  had  chosen  t< 
in  his  coat  of  arms  three  black 
shells  and  three  crimson  heai 
latter  of  course  in  punning  alk 
his  name  ;  and  everywhere  thro 
the  building  we  fbid  these  ei 
repeated  ;  in  the  balcony,  : 
windows,  on  the  mantelpieces, 
banqueting  hall  as  in  the  tiny 
The  tiles  of  the  roof,  and  the 
bell  bore  the  same  device.  Ei 
heads  of  the  nails  of  the  door 
ings  are  shaped  like  hearts, 
cockle-shell  conveys  a  sugges 
humility  and  faith  ;  it  lint 
Levant  trader  with  the  pilgrin 
the  crusader,  with  all  the  devoi 
who,  not  for  hope  of  earthly 
had  wandered  eastward  to  the 
shore.  But  the  legend  attac 
the  hearts  and  the  shells  had  i 
in  it  of  the  pilgrim's  spirit,  n< 
ness,  no  reverence,  but  infinii 
fidence  and  supreme  audacity, 
pictured  Raymond  Lulli's  pupL 
ing  close  locked  in  his  bres 
mysterious  formula  that  tume 
gold  under  his  hand ;  while 
time  he  was  writing  the  true  s< 
his  fame  and  fortune  all  o' 
house  in  stone  and  glass  and 
for  the  whole  world  to  rea 
vaiUans  cceur 8  rien  impossihle  " 
Treasurer's  motto. 

Among  the  innumerable  scr 
with  which  the  house  was  de 
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two  are  specially  to  be  noted.  One 
is  over  the  fireplace  in  a  large  gallery 
on  the  first  floor.  It  represents 
a  tournament,  the  aristocratic  amuse- 
ment still  in  fashion ;  but  instead  of 
knightly  riders,  the  combatants  are 
peasants,  for  prancing  steeds  they  are 
mounted  on  asses,  for  lance  and  shield 
they  carry  sticks  and  baskets,  for 
waving  plumes  they  wear  cocks*  fea- 
thers. It  is  as  though  the  man  of  the 
people  had  turned,  in  the  midst  of  his 
dignity  and  opulence,  to  fling  this 
malicious  gibe  at  the  ancient  chivalry 
in  which  he  had  and  could  have  no 
part. 

The  other  was  in  the  apartment 
called  the  treasure-room  on  the  third 
story  of  the  great  tower.  The  room 
could  only  be  reached  by  an  isolated 
staircase,  and  the  door  was  of  iron 
with  a  complicated  lock.  The  carving 
represents  a  scene  in  a  forest.  A 
lady,  richly  dressed,  with  a  crown  on 
her  head,  is  reclining  on  the  flowery 
earth,  while  a  man,  generally  taken 
to  be  the  Treasurer  himself,  is  ad- 
vancing cautiously  towards  her.  In 
an  oak  tree  above  them  a  crowned 
head  is  visible,  regarding  them  atten- 
tively, the  face  reflected  in  a  square 
pool  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  In  the 
background  a  jester  watches  them  with 
sidelong  glance,  while  he  catches  flies 
on  the  trunk  of  an  apple-tree  beside 
him,  on  the  top  of  which  sits  a  large 
bird.  Here  is  the  mystery  of  Jacques 
Cceur's  life.  Who  is  the  crowned  lady 
towards  whom  he  steps,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  face  mirrored  in  the  pool  1 
The  key  to  the  riddle  is  lost ;  but  the 
care  with  which  the  carving  was 
hidden  long  after  the  actors  in  the 
little  drama  were  dead,  indicates  that 
it  had  a  more  than  allegorical  signi- 
ficance. 

The  H6tel  Jacques  Coeur  was  begun 
in  1443,  and  was  not  finished  at  the 
time  of  the  Treasurer's  fall.  He  built 
also  a  fine  sacristy  for  the  Cathedral, 
and  a  chapel  on  the  site  of  the  old 
sacristy,  which  he  fondly  destined  to 
be  a  place  of  burial  for  himself  and 
his  posterity.     In  both  these  buildings 


we  find  his  arms  e 

large  window  of  the 

S.  Jacques  in  pilgri 

hand,  fills  one  of  th 

the   upper   shine  tl 

and  the  flower  of  Fi 

In  Godefroy's  fo 

Chronicles  of  CharL 

half-length  portrait 

there  is  good  reason 

ine.     It  represents  a 

wearing  a  skull-caj 

row  fur  or  swansdo\ 

robe.     The  full  necl 

jaw  indicate  a  ceri 

fibre  ;  they  mark  th 

of   which  there   is 

broad  forehead,  the 

brows,  the  noble  poi 

serious,  melancholy  \ 

In  1449  the  four 

England  was  brokei 

threw  themselves  vi^ 

the  war.     The  Eng 

years  before  had  be< 

best  part  of  France, 

now   of  their  conqu 

mandy  and   Guienn 

national  feeling  had 

and  Charles  set  him 

energy  to  efface  the 

country's  long  humi 

The  campaign  was 

re-organised     by    th 

Kichemont,  was  rea< 

no  money.     The  Kii 

only  man  in  France 

urgent  necessity  of  \ 

the  great  moment  o 

life,  and  he  was  not 

occasion.     He  was  w 

the  King,  when  Cha: 

subject   and   invited 

the  money  for  the  N 

"  All  that  I  have,  Si] 

the  courtly  answer, 

no  further  anxiety  al 

of  his  troops.     The  i 

such  careless  grace, 

virtually  a  gift,  repi 

less  than  half  a  mi 

ling. 

The  campaign  was 
riesj  place  after  plae< 
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Qglish,  and  when  on  the  10th 
iher  Charles  made  his  grand 

0  RoueD,  the  part  his  Trea- 

1  taken  in  the  redemption  of 
dnce  was  fully  recognised, 
he  Axchhishop  of  Kouen^  and 
3her  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
3  lieutenant-general    Dunois, 

of  the  day,  magnificent  in 
velvet  and  sable  fur  with  a 
Ivet  hat  and  a  great  ruby  in 
>f  his  sword  ;  at  his  side  was 
3  Seneschal  of  Poitou ;  and 
le  two  great  personages  rode 
aerchant's  son  mounted  and 
exactly  like  Dunois ;  while 
ndow  in  the  street  old  Talbot, 

Somerset  to  the  French  as  a 
or  the  surrender  of  Honfleur, 
the  brilliant  procession.  It 
uneral  of  the  English  empire 
3  that  passed  through  Rouen 

and  the  old  man  of  eighty  at 
ow,  fort  pensif  et  marri,  was 
mourner. 

ing's  triumph  was  complete, 
•s  soon  clouded  by  the  sudden 
Agnes  Sorel.  She  made  an 
end,  and  left  her  property  to 
abbeys  and  churches,  naming 
executors  Etienne  Chevalier, 
Poitevin,  and  Jacques  Coeur. 
h  was  unexpected  ;  the  inevit- 
lours  soon  followed,  and  the 
,s  laid  lightly  enough  at  the 
s  door.  He  was  on  the  worst 
therms  with  his  father  ;  he  had 
<guised  his  hatred  of  Agnes 
3  was  said  to  have  put  his  own 
ife  out  of  the  way  five  years 
it  was  easily  believed  that  he 
3re  than  other  people  about 
death.     No  inquiry  was  made, 

and  the  King  consoled  him- 
other  favourites.  Agnes  had 
eighteen  months  in  her  grand 
Loches,  when  the  accusation 
lenly  brought  forward  again 
ched,  not  at  the  Dauphin,  the 
nemy,  but  at  Jacques  Coeur, 
ted  counsellor .  and  friend, 
ie  Mortagne,  a  lady  of  the 
rmally  accused  the  Treasurer 
the  murderer. 


All   had   continued  till   now 
well   with  the  banker  since  th< 
when  he  rode  with  Dunois  throng 
streets  of  Rouen.     He  was  hon 
and  trusted  and  used  by  the  Coi 
much  as  ever.     Charles  was  plai 
a  campaign  in  Guienne,  and  the 
surer  no  doubt  was  occupied  wit] 
question  of  ways  and  means.  Rui 
there  certainly  were  that  the  n 
ously  inconstant  King  was  gro^ 
little  weary  of  the  man  who  had  s 
him  now  some  fifteen  years,  as  CI 
invariably  did  grow   weary   of 
who  were  long  about  him  ;  but 
paid  them  little  attention.  He  be) 
himself   secure   in   the   affection 
gratitude  of  the  King,  not  unders 
ing  the  danger  a  subject  incuiT* 
being  too  generous  to  his  soverei 

The  whole  Court  owed  him  m 
and  each  debtor  was  an  enemy  ii 
bush ;  but  there  were  two  men 
particularly  desired  his  downfall, 
was  the  favourite  of  the  hour,  Ai 
de  Chabannes,  Comte  de  Damm 
who  had  once  been  notorious  f< 
brutal  rapacity  as  a  leader  of  ecorc 
The  Constable  had  swept  the  co 
of  those  terrible  bands ;  mi 
violence  and  pillage  had  been  si 
repressed  ;  it  was  only  in  the  si 
of  the  throne  that  the  old  eco7 
might  still  hope  to  ravage  and  pi 
with  impunity.  The  other  wj 
Italian,  by  name  Otto  Castelh 
distant  relative  of  the  Medicis, 
had  long  coveted  the  Treasurer's 
for  himself.  He  had  employ 
sorcerer  of  Toulouse  to  make  tWc 
images  for  him,  and  as  the  wax  d 
away  in  the  fire  he  looked  fo 
melting  away  of  his  enemy's  v 
and  honour.  In  July  1451  the 
was  at  Taillebourg,  and  some  hi 
impending  trouble  had  reachec 
Treasurer ;  but  the  kindlines 
Charles's  manner  fully  reassured 
and  he  wrote  confidently  to  his 
at  Bourges  that,  whatever  mig 
said,  he  stood  as  well  with  the 
as  ever  he  had  done.  It  soon  apj 
that  Charles  was  only  proving  ha 
an  admirable  actor.    The  smiling 
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the  fierce  and  hungry  favourite,  the 
Italian  muttering  his  wicked  spells, 
the  unconscious  Treasurer,  were  play- 
ing one  of  the  oldest  of  historical 
dramas,  and  the  spectators, — the 
nobles  who  hated  the  ennobled  upstart, 
the  merchants  who  envied  the  mer- 
chant his  privileges — watched  eagerly 
for  the  catastrophe.  The  blow  fell 
with  dramatic  abruptness.  The  letter 
to  his  wife  was  probably  written  in 
the  last  week  of  July.  On  the  31st 
of  the  month  the  writer  was  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  murder. 

A  special  commission  was  appointed 
to  try  the  case,  and  the  first  two 
names  on  the  list  sufficiently  indicated 
the  probable  course  of  events.  The 
Comte  de  Dammartin  was  president, 
and  next  to  him  came  Otto  Castellani. 
Before  the  trial  began  the  prisoner's 
property  was  declared  forfeit  to  the 
Crown,  and  a  first  charge  of  £250,000 
levied  upon  it  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war  in  Guienne.  Jacques  Coeur's 
generosity  had  redeemed  one  province } 
a  second  was  to  be  recovered  by  his 
ruin. 

The  accusation  of  poisoning  was  so 
obviously  groundless  that  it  was  at 
once  abandoned ;  but  half  a  dozen 
other  charges  were  quickly  formulated 
against  him.  The  investigation  began 
on  the  10th  of  September,  in  the  Castle 
of  Lusignan.  The  prisoner  was  ac- 
cused of  having  forced  several  persons 
to  join  his  crews  at  Montpellier ;  of 
having  sent  back  to  Alexandria  a 
Christian  slave  who  had  taken  refuge 
on  one  of  his  ships ;  of  having  exported 
French  money  to  the  East ;  of  having 
sold  arms  to  the  Infidel ;  of  having 
administered  the  King's  affairs  fraudu- 
lently and  tyrannically  in  Languedoc ; 
and  of  having  issued  light  money  from 
his  Mint.  It  is  said  that  behind  these 
charges  there  lurked  another,  darker, 
more  fatal  than  any  set  forth  in  the 
indictment ;  more  certain  to  irre- 
trievably ruin  the  prisoner  than  any 
other  that  could  be  devised.  He  is 
accused  (but  the  assertion  rests  upon 
a  very  slight  foundation)  of  having 
lent  money  to  the  King's  mortal 
enemy,  the  Dauphin  Louis. 


There  were  eight  w 
the  first  charge.  Or 
how  one  day  several  a 
CcBur  at  Montpellier 
rascals,  ruffians,  an 
people,"  and  dragging 
the  galley  St.  Jacqv^es 
to  sail.  Among  the 
to  be  a  German  pilj 
man  of  good  convert 
grim  entreated  to  be 
Jacques  Coeur,  or  hi 
exorable,  and  the  ui 
preferring  death  to 
threw  himself  weepi 
and  was  drowned.  \ 
runaway  slave  was  st 
He  was  a  lad  of  foi 
"  from  the  land  of  Pr 
had  met  the  captain  o 
galley,  the  St.  Denis 
and  throwing  himself 
exclaimed,  ^^ Pater  Nos 
On  this  the  captain 
wished  to  be  a  good 
slave  rejoined  that  fo: 
had  fled  from  his  mas 
took  him  at  once  o 
Denisy  and  transport 
Montpellier;  but  on 
employer,  far  from  ] 
his  charitable  deed,  1 
harshly  with  threati 
jurious  words,  and  hi 
back  to  Egypt. 

Before  his  marriag 
perhaps  already  stri 
certainties  of  life,  h 
those  minor  orders 
the  privileges  of  th( 
admitting  to  any  spec 
He  had  always  been 
well  with  the  Chun 
hastened  to  claim  thi 
secular  jurisdiction  ^ 
granted  her  servants 
to  prove  his  point 
domestics  remember 
wear  the  tonsure  or  \ 
He  was  wont,  on  th< 
dressed  like  the  gra 
green  and  grey  and 
gold  chain  on  his  b: 
shoes.  The  plea  not 
Jacques  Qc^xlv  repliec] 
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ihowed    that    the    Pope    had 

him  special  permission  to  sell 
it  certain  pieces  of  armour  to 
Dan,  and  that  the  money  he 
the    habit  of    exporting    was 

and  Lorraine  money   which 

brought  into  France  for  the 

On  the  first  charge  he  ex- 

letters  granted  in  1443  by  the 

the  effect  that  certain  private 
having  built  at  Genoa  a  great 
r  the  transport  of  merchandise 
encouragement  of  trade,  they 

aitted  to  press  the  idle  and 
1  persons  with  whom  Langue- 
uded  into  their  service.  Coeur 
ight  himself  fully  justified  in 
\  this  useful  decree  for  his  own 
on  similar  occasions ;  he  re- 
bhe  accident  that  had  befallen 
nan  pilgrim.  As  to  the  run- 
ive,  he  represented  that  the 
.  been  assisted  to  escape  in 
ontravention  of  the  solemn 
at  existing  between  the  Euro- 
ders  and  the  Egyptian  govern- 
rhe  French  merchants  of  the 

and  the  Grand  Master  of 
himself,  had  written  to  urge 

the   interests   of    the    whole 

commerce   to   surrender   the 

He  had  consulted  his  fellow 

ts   of  Montpellier,  and   they 

aimously  given  him  the  same 

His  reply  to  the  charge  of 
)n  in  Languedoc  was  some- 
one. While  maintaining  that 
hole  he  could  give  good  and 
ount  of  his  actions,  he  owned 
Dssible  that  the  province  might 
rnished  him  with  "certain 
ns  of  deniers  "  which  he  might 
•lied  to  his  own  profit.  The 
)n  of  uttering  base  coin  was 
reminiscence  of  the  crime  of 
h,  long  since  atoned  for,  but 
'orgotten. 

ght  have  spared  himself  the 

of  a  defence,   for  his   judges 

idy  agreed  upon  their  verdict. 

dragged  from   one  prison  to 

protesting  all  the  time,  con- 
appealing  to  his  clerk's  privi- 

at  last   (March  23rd,  1453) 

brought    into    the    torture 


chamber  of  the  Castle  of  Toui 
threatened  with  the  rack.  Wei 
weary  from  twenty  months'  su 
and  confinement  the  prisoner's 
failed  him  and  he  agreed  to  adi 
the  charges  brought  against  hi 
cept  the  death  of  Agnes  Sore! 
the  29  th  of  May  the  sentenc 
pronounced.  In  consideration 
Pope's  intercession,  and  of 
prisoner's  former  services,  his  li 
spared  ;  he  was  condemned  to 
a  confession  before  Jean  Dauv( 
procureur-general,  to  purchase 
release  the  Moorish  slave  or  ai 
in  his  place,  to  pay  the  King  £2i 
as  restitution  money  and  £500,( 
a  fine,  and  to  be  banished  foi 
from  the  kingdom. 

On  being  notified  of  this 
Jacques  replied  he  could  not  pc 
raise  the  sums  demanded;  his 
were  not  worth  so  much,  ar 
owed  money  himself  which  h( 
borrowed  for  the  King's  affairs, 
procureur-general  then  proceed 
sell,  by  public  auction,  all  the  po 
property  belonging  to  the  pr 
that  he  could  find,  after  diligent  i 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  th( 
list  of  furs,  silks,  cloths,  jewels, 
tapestry,  and  furniture,  there  i 
curious  item.  From  the  report 
sale  at  Bourges  it  appears  that  Ji 
Coeur  and  Dunois  were  joint  o 
of  a  couple  of  English  prisoners 
quigny  and  Ormond ;  three  pa: 
the  prisoners  belonged  to  Coeu; 
the  fourth  part  to  Dunois.  Oj 
was  relinquished  to  the  Couni 
Berquigny  came  under  the  ha 
with  the  Treasurer's  other  effects 
went  for  a  comparatively  small 
but  Dauvet,  after  consulting  the 
decided  to  accept  it,  **as  ther 
danger  of  death  and  other  inco: 
ences  if  the  prisoner  were  kept  lo 
So  complete  was  the  spoliatior 
the  Archbishop  of  Bourges  was  o 
to  refund  £20,000  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  Lincl?,  the  Bis] 
Lu9on.  Jacques,  being  his  brc 
nearest  relative,  was  declared  hii 
at -law,  and  the  bishop's  legac; 
swept  into  the  procureur's  net. 
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Of  the  Treasurer's  landed  property 
the  greater  part  had  been  distributed 
among  the  King's  favourites  long 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  trial. 
The  President,  Dammartin,  had  se- 
cured the  biggest  slice.  Subsequently 
it  seems  to  have  been  suggested  that, 
in  making  grants  of  the  prisoner's 
property  to  the  judges  who  were  try- 
ing the  case  while  the  trial  was  still 
in  progress,  enough  consideration  had 
not  been  paid  to  common  notions  of 
decency  and  popular  conceptions  of 
justice.  Dammartin  was  accordingly 
desired  to  restore  the  estates  of  which 
he  had  taken  possession,  and  they 
were  put  up  to  auction  and  sold  to 
him  for  £45,000,  which  the  King 
privately  repaid  him. 

The  sale  being  at  last  concluded, 
Dauvet  travelled  into  Provence  to 
persuade  King  E>^n^  to  deliver  him 
Jean  de  Village,  Jacques  Ckeur's  con- 
fidential agent  at  Marseilles.  Village 
was  believed  to  have  concealed  a  quan- 
tity of  merchandise  and  money  of 
which  Charles  was  now  the  rightful 
owner,  and  of  which  the  agent  refused 
to  give  any  account.  R^n6  received 
Dauvet  courteously,  but  distinctly  re- 
fused to  grant  the  extradition.  De 
Village  was  a  citizen  of  Marseilles, 
and  was  protected  by  the  privileges 
of  the  town  which  the  sovereign  of 
Provence  dared  not  infringe.  The 
procureur  urged  the  claims  of  the 
King  of  France,  lUn^'s  suzerain  and 
brother-in-law,  and  quoted  numerous 
precedents,  but  to  no  purpose ;  R^n^ 
stood  firm.  Then  Dauvet  left  Aix  and 
went  to  Marseilles  to  arrange  for  the 
sale  of  Jacques  Cceur's  house  in  that 
city,  but  here  fresh  disappointments 
awaited  him.  The  syndics  of  Mar- 
seilles would  not  permit  the  sale,  and 
after  long  wrangling  Dauvet  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  paltry  sum  of 
£700  as  satisfaction  for  all  the  King's 
claims  on  the  Marseilles  property.  He 
then  had  an  interview  with  Village, 
trying  hard  to  persuade  him  to  come 
to  Montpellier  to  discuss  Cceur's  affairs, 
and  assuring  him  that  he  risked  nothing 
in  so  doing.     The  agent  preferred  to 


stay  where  he  was,  ai 
home  pronouncing  th 
seilles  to  be  "  wholly 
and  very  difficult." 

Two  years  passed  s 
of  banishment  was  n( 
on  Jacques  Cceur,  perh 
fines  were  not  paid, 
that  time  he  contrived 
prison,  by  what  mean 
and  fled  towards  Provei 
or  March,  1455.  At 
nothing  but  the  widt 
between  himself  and  : 
recognised  and  had  o 
sanctuary  in  a  Fran 
The  King  sent  to  demj 
but  the  monks  stood 
leges  and  refused  to  gi 
was  kept  however  ir 
tivity,  closely  watche 
Perceiving  that  the  co 
long  be  able  to  resist 
portunity,  he  persua( 
brotherhood  to  conv( 
him  to  his  loyal  frie 
Jean  de  Village,  in  wh: 
him  his  imminent  p 
enemy.  Otto  Castella: 
sent  assassins  after 
monastery.  One  nig 
tacked,  and  would  ha 
the  good  brother  Huj 
careful  to  leave  witl 
leaden  mallet.  Anoth 
was  put  into  his  win 
tended  to  drink  and 
away.  "  For  God's  sa 
nephew,"  he  wrote, 
aid,  or  you  will  not  fir 

In  reply  to  this  ap 
a  brief  but  encourag 
was  to  be  of  good  chee 
get  liim  out.  The  Ma 
good  as  his  word.  Tl 
of  men  in  the  town 
under  him  and  fought 
would  do  his  bidding, 
chose  a  score  to  go  tv 
ascon.  All  students  < 
Tartarin  are  aware  t! 
situated  on  the  Fro 
the  Rhone,  exactly  op] 
Soon  after  midnight 
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he  river  in  a  boat,  and  entered 
1  by  a  hole  in  the  wall  which 
them  knew  of.  Under  cover 
larkness  they  marched  straight 
aonastery,  where  liiatins  were 
said,    and    breaking  into   the 

seized  their  friend.  A  free 
sued  between  the  guards  and 
lors,  in  which  several   of   the 

were  mortally  wounded ;  it 
ictoriously  for  the  rescue,  and 

Ckeur  was  safely  landed  on 
vengal  shore.  But  he  did  not 
e  even  there,  and   hurried  on 

and  Pisa  to  Rome.  His  good 
Nicolas  V.  had  died  a  few 
ore  his  arrival,  and  he  was  suc- 
>arly  in  April  by  Calixtus  III. 

Jacques  spent  his  year  in 
s  not  known,  the  end  of  his 
ng  almost  as  obscure  as  its 
Qg ;  but  that  he  was  on  excel- 
ms  with  the  new  Pope  is  evi- 
•m  what  follows, 
le  day  that  sentence  was  pro- 
i  against  the  Treasurer,  29th  of 
t53,  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
ken  all  Europe.  For  a  moment 
3d  as  though  the  terror  of  the 
ould  drive  the  Christian  world 
me  united  action.  Nicolas  V. 
led  a  great  crusade,  but  death 
i  him  in  the  midst  of  his  pre- 
as.  His  Spanish  successor  took 
)  task  with  the  passionate 
s  ardour  of  his  nation,  and 
rs  were  sent  from  city  to  city, 
7oys  from  court  to  court,  to 
both  princes  and  people  to  a 
f  their  duty  and  their  peril. 
I  days  of  the  crusades  were  over ; 
voys   reasoned,    the    preachers 

in  vain.  At  last  Calixtus, 
ng  of  aid  from  any  of  the 
fitted  out  sixteen  galleys  him- 
56)  and  sent  them  to  succour 
I'isbian  colonies  in  the  Archi- 

The  Patriarch  of  Aquilea 
)  Dominal  chief ;  but  an  actual 
was    required,   and    the    Pope 

Jacques    the    secondary    com- 

The    French    exile    was    now 


over  sixty,  and  his  last  five  ye 
been  years  of  intense  sufferin 
neither  age  nor  anguish  had  1 
the  keen  edge  of  his  spirit, 
cepted  the  post;  but  his  new 
was  a  very  short  one. 

The  expedition  sailed  first  to 
and  thence  to  Chios,  where  the  ( 
had  long  had  a  colony,  and  hei 
fell  ill,  the  result  of  a  wound  r 
in  some  skirmish  on  the  wa 
died  on  the  25th  of  Novemb 
was  buried  in  the  Franciscan 
on  the  island,  with  his  last 
forgiving  his  enemies  and  his 
The  Canons  of  the  Church 
Etienne  of  Bourges,  who  had 
benefited  by  his  generosity,  r< 
his  death  on  their  registers  h 
that  would  have  well  contents 
ambitious  soul,  "  Nov.  xxv,"  g 
obituary,  **  died  our  noble  lord  t 
Cceur ;  a  soldier ;  captain-gen 
the  Church  against  the  Infidel 
mention  of  his  long  days  of 
and  honour ;  no  whisper  of  h 
disgrace ;  the  writer  has  f  o 
everything  except  that  while  I 
he  was  the  Church's  benefact 
that  he  died  the  champion  of  th 
And  it  is  thus  no  doubt  tl 
King's  Treasurer  would  have 
to  be  remembered. 

It  was  long  before  the  fac 
corning  Cceur' s  death  and  buri 
generally  known,  and  romance 
lately  still  busy  with  his  name, 
historians  say  that  he  fled  to  Eg; 
lived  ever  after  at  the  Sultan's 
others  that  he  travelled  a  w 
Turkey  and  then  returned  to 
and  obtained  his  pardon.  IV 
them  declare  that  after  his  es 
went  to  Cyprus  and  took  up  hi 
there,  made  a  second  fortune 
than  his  first,  and  married  a 
lady  of  the  land  whose  nar 
Theodora.  But  these  are  fabl 
wave-washed  rock  of  Chios  h< 
dust  of  the  valiant  heart. 

H.  C.  Macdo^ 
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The    Squire    was    one    of    an    old 
Catholic  family ;  no  bigot,  or  no  such 
bigot   but  that  his  best-loved   neigh- 
bour, in  a  county  studded  with  Catholic 
families,  was  the  Yicar  of  the  parish 
where  his  house  and  land  lay ;  and  yet 
he  sturdily  maintained,  in  the  little 
company  of  three  who  sat  and  talked 
together   one   evening    by   his  ample 
fireside,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
spiritual    exaltation   and   the  saintly 
spirit   out   of  his   own   Church.     He 
admitted    that    Methodism    and   the 
like  had  bred  examples    of   a  useful 
religious  enthusiasm,  that  detraction 
itself  would  be  ashamed  of  doubting 
that  in  the  Anglican  Communion  there 
were  many  men  possessed  with  a  di- 
vinely humble,   inextinguishably  fer- 
vent  piety;    but    that    was   not,    as 
Thomas  k  Kempis  said,  ''  to  enter  far 
into  inward  things."  There  is  a  spirit- 
ual   border-land,   said  the   Squire,   a 
merging   frontier-line   between   earth 
and  heaven,  to  which  a  divinely  calm 
effulgence  descends,  embracing,  and  as 
it  were  adopting,  the  few  who  rise  far 
enough  beyond  the  world  to  walk  in 
those  bright  marches.     The  witness  of 
it  is  even  visible.     It  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  very  faces  of  the  men  and  women 
who  habitually  attain  to  life  and  con- 
versation in  some  celestial  interspace 
above  the  world,    the    reflection    of 
which  they  bear  as  clearly  as  mountain- 
tops  the  last  rays  of  day.     And  where 
was  this  life  ever  known,  or  the  witness 
of  it  ever  seen,  except  amongst  those 
who  dwell  in  the  "  fold  of  the  Church  ?" 
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Not  that  it  is  seen  mucl 
and  least  of  all,  where 
very  much  of  it  perh« 
The  fatal  invasions  < 
Spirit  of  the  Age,  cre€ 
heart 

So  the  Squire  ran  ( 
rather  more  familiar 
with  the  meanings  ph 
swelling  with  afulnei 
that  answered  all  the  ] 
quence  ;  while  on  the  < 
hearth,  which  shed  an 
upon  each,  the  Parson '. 
ingly,  shaking  his  hea 
on  behalf  of  Protests 
kind  at  large,  or  muri 
"  No,  no,  no ! "  Not  i 
his  share  in  the  convei 
many  apt  things  to  £ 
ally,  besides  "  No,  no, 
would  have  been  mo: 
perhaps  better  things, 
preoccupied.  Yet  ^ 
wandered  to  while  tl 
on  was  all  to  the  purpo 
appeared  when,  rising 
with  an  indescribable 
rassed  solemnity,  he 
pocket-book  and  drew 
ting  from  some  newsp 

"  Wharton,"  said  h( 
thinking  of  this  bit  of 
moment  you  began  uj 
It  came  from  a  Yorkshi 
was  sent  to  me  by  a  cl 
there  only  a  fortnigh 
is  what  it  says :  '  We 
that  Mr.  Clement  Tay 
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ELnthropic  bookseller  of  Market 
Baronsgate,  died  there  on  the 

Wednesday  or  the  morning  of 
y  last.  He  was  found  at  6  a.m. 
ay  seated  in  his  old  high 
s  arms  extended  over  the  desk 
3een  reading  at,  and  his  face 
)n  the  pages  of  his  open  book. 
:  our  readers  in  Baronsgate  and 
ibourhood  will  be  surprised  to 

.t  the  deceased  was  only  in  his 
jd  year.*  He  looked  ten  years 
aid  the  Parson,  as  he  tenderly 

the  slip  of  paper  to  his  letter- 
?he  book  he  was  reading  when 
(I  have  it)  was  a  yellow,  thin 
to  edition  of  the  very  thing 
ed  but  now  :  the  Imitation  of 
s.  It  was  as  likely  as  not  to 
m  Bunyan's  Holy  War,  He 
of  your  faith,  for  one  ;  he  was 

enough   to   be  younger  than 

us,  Wharton ;  he  was  a  lay- 
ng  a  common  life  in  the  shop 
street ;  but  yet  if  ever  human 
entered  far  into  inward  things, 
ibout  him  the  witness  of  de- 

every  day  from  a  country  and 

nionship  above  any  of  this 
t   was    Clement   Taylor,   the 

watchmender  and  dealer  in 
:s,  who  died  last  month  in  a 
»yed  Yorkshire  town." 
n,  after  promising  to  dine  with 
)lebrate  Mary's  birthday,  you 
led  away  by  a  distressing  duty 
in't  come " 

mt  to  see  Taylor  put  into  the 
and  hear  a  sermon  preached 

m  to  half  a  congregation  of 
pie." 

hundred  and  twenty  miles,  I 

e  or  less,"  said  the  Parson, 
5  his  chair  and  moodily  draw- 
learer  to  the  firelight.  And 
e  sat,   without  exchanging   a 

full  five  minutes  ;  silent  under 
stronger  impression  than  any- 

the  Parson's  language  seemed 
of  conveying,  though  what  he 

was  impressive  enough. 
7  tell  us  something  more  about 
jrlor,"    said  the  Squire  at  last. 


"  You  knew  him  well  evidentl 
such  a  man  as  you  have  been  ] 
at  should  be  known  to  all  the 
however  much  he  might  wish  t 
ceal  himself." 

"  I  did  not  know  him  well ;  ini 
ly,  I  mean.  I  met  him  only  tl 
four  times  when  I  was  on  a  *« 
St.  Michael's  Vicarage  last  yet 
yet  by  accident  I  heard  from  hi 

night not  that  he  ever  kne\ 

I   heard but  I  will  teU  yc 

story  all  through. 

"It  was  in  the  summer  tim 
know,  that  I  went  down  to  Bare 
to  spend  a  week  with  Jeffrey, 
hour  of  my  appearance  there  hj 
been  fixed,  and  when  I  arrived 
parsonage  some  time  in  the  af  t€ 
Jeffrey  (a  bachelor,  you  kno\v 
gadding  about  among  his  parish 
So  I  took  to  sauntering  in  the  gi 
town,  which  was  a  busier  place 
sixteenth  century  than  it  is  no^ 
has  a  market-square  large  enoi 
drill  a  battalion  of  soldiery, 
ought  to  know  the  castle  ruins, ' 
ton  ;  you  are  connected  with  th( 
the  spindle  side." 

"1   do.     Splendid    pile   on  a 
upstanding  cliff  close  above  the 
its  shadow   throwing  half  acroi 
streets   at   sunset ;    very    preci 
streets  on  that  side." 

"  And  you  remember  the  y 
old  houses  of  the  market-place,  t 
and  the  low,  the  great  and  the  hi 
ranging  together  in  amiable  equ 
And  the  beautiful  old  inn  that  run 
from  the  square  into  Market  g 
Well,  then,  Taylor's  shop, — a 
wooden,  low-fronted  place  with 
ing  you  could  touch  with  your  ha: 
stood  two  or  1^ three  doors  do^ 
street  from  the  inn.  In  my  lou: 
here  and  there  I  had  come  to  this 
and,  first  attracted  by  a  few  n 
of  old  china  in  the  window,  be^ 
read  along  the  backs  of  the 
There  were  not  many  of  them 
things  of  no  account — but  there 
enough  to  obstruct  the  view  1 
interior;  so  that  my  first  intii 
of  Jeffrey's  presence  in  the  sh( 
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his  coming  out  of  it,  to  the  sound  of  a 
bell  that  might  have  been  taken  from 
a  bell-wether's  neck. 

"  I  noticed  that  a  rather  wandering, 
speculative  look  came  into  Jeffrey's 
face  while  we  exchanged  greetings,  the 
look  of  a  man  who  is  working  out  a 
sudden  thought ;  and  no  sooner  were 
they  over  than  he  said,  (you  must 
know  that  we  had  not  moved  from 
before  the  shop  Window,  and  were 
both  staring  vaguely  in  to  it),  *  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  buy  one  of  those  old  bits  of 
china  %  They  are  not  bad.'  I  had 
begun  to  answer  that  they  were  not 
quite  good  enough  to  be  worth 
carrying  home,  when  he  interrupted 
me  with,  *  Look  here  !  I  know  what 
you  would  like,  that  blue-grey 
crackle  bottla  Quite  genuine, 
though  not  first-rate,  you  will  say.  A 
couple  of  dark  red  roses  in  a  bottle 
like  that,  and  you  have  a  picture  ! 
Come  on !  I  know  the  price, — nine 
shillings  ! '  And  taking  me  by  the 
arm,  he  walked  me  into  Taylor's  shop. 

"  It  was  a  dusty  little  place,  with  a 
half-glass  door  leading  into  the  living- 
room.  At  the  tinkling  of  the  sheep- 
bell  announcing  customers,  or  visitors, 
Taylor  came  though  this  door  ;  and 
1^  then  I  saw  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
figure  of  an  intelligent-artisan  sort  of 
person,  one  of  those  men  who  are  the 
very  salt  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes 
its  inspirers  and  saviours.  Their 
sweetest  grace  their  greatest  fault ;  I 
am  persuaded  that  most  of  them  hide 
away  in  some  obscure  little  round  of 
goodness,  lost  in  their  own  humility 
and  saintliness.  Taylor  was  one  of 
those  meagre  men,  with  the  bones  of  an 
athlete  and  no  vitality  to  correspond, 
who  are  more  often  s^en  among  the 
artisan  classes  than  among  ourselves  ; 
shells  in  which  mterior  strength  has 
been  worn  out,  perhaps,  by  two  or 
three  generations  of  sensitiveness 
under  privation.  Don't  you  think  it 
might  be  80  ?  " 

'^  Nothing  more  likely,"  said  the 
Squire. 

<'  He  was  of  a  rugged  countenance, 
too,  as  if  meant  for  a  fighting-man 


originally,  one  of  your  1 
and  strivers  ;  though  yc 
this  at  first  under  the 
brought  placidity  that  s 
him  in  guardianship. 
He  looked  fifty,  all  but  1 
were  not  brilliant  eit! 
agates  with  a  bit  of 
wood-ember  at  the  bol 
Well,  we  went  into  \ 
Taylor  came  out  to  us  r 
and,  '  Look  here  I  Mr. 
Jeffrey.  *  As  it  happei 
upon  an  old  friend  of  m 
crossed  your  threshoh 
those  china  pieces  in  the 
is  a  famous  judge  of  ( 
must  know,  and  he  ^ 
have  that  grey  long-: 
with  the  cracks  on  its  s 
shillings  ] ' 

"  *  She  told  me  to  c 
Taylor  in  an  absent  waj 
is  half  a  sovereign;  a 
nine  shillings  would 
tractive.'  And  then,  in 
to  get  the  bottle  for  me 
he  turned  the  other  waj 
little  parlour,  and  clo 
behind  him.  That  seei 
to  Jeffrey,  who  first  loc 
then  winked,  and  be^ 
along  the  bookshelves  a: 
to  stay.  A  moment  a 
rattle  of  cups  and  sauce 
which  made  me  think  tl 
be  invited  to  discuss  th 
bargain  over  the  tea-1 
cocked  an  ear  too ;  i 
toward  me,  whispered,  * 
if  you  are  asked.  It  ^ 
your  while.'  In  anc 
during  wliich  there  was 
of  crockery,  Taylor  reap 
doorway,  saying  in  his 
*  May  I  ask  you  to  com 
in  we  went ;  not,  howev 
usual  preparations  for  \ 
or  twenty  bits  of  Orienta 
wood  ware,  and  a  pari 
piece  of  Spode,  set  out  i 
order  on  an  old  Dutch  t 

"  We  spent  some  littl 
at  these  before  Taylor 
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iberty,  I'm  afraid,  but  you'll 

fhat  for  the  sake  of   doing  a 

Mr.  Jeffrey  said,  sir  '  (this 

was  to  me),  *  that  you  are  a 
ludge  of  old  china.      Tell  me 

e  things   are  really  worth  ; 

to  a  buyer  who  wants  a 
but  who  should  not  have  too 
a  bargain.' 

ddering  that  I  was  supposed  to 
tiating  for  the  specimen  in 
low   (which   however,  I  must 

was  worth  more  than  nine 

poor  as  it  was),  this  address 
aback.  For  a  moment  I  saw 
r  a  probable  impostor,  and 
i   rather   common  sort.     But 

at  Jeffrey,  I  discovered 
out  satisfaction  about  him ; 
glance  at  Taylor  shook  my 
.  to  the  knees ;  but  what 
it  was  the  appearance  at  that 
of  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
-the — the — the  sweetest,  and 
,  and  lavenderest  old  woman 
3r  mortal  eyes  rested  on ; 
and  deaf,  though,  deaf  as  a 
ou  could  see  it  at  once.  She 
in  her  beautiful  print  gown 
,  you  know),  and  with  a  high- 
uaker  sort  of  cap,  the  fore  part 
Lwn  all  round  her  face  in 
ft  frills, — lovely  !  She  came 
placing  near  me  a  neat  little 
'^ent  out  again.  I  could  see 
nee  that  this  was  my  nine- 
purchase,  which  there  was  to 
ygling  about. 

ther  Taylor  had  caught  sight 
ispiciousness  or  not,  and  was 
^ugh  to  wish  to  dispel  it,  of 
don't  know  ;  but  it  was  with 
pain  and  reluctance  that  he 
I  why  he  wanted  the  use  of 
nent.  There  was  a  poor  old 
.  neighbouring  town,  six  miles 
r  years  she  had  lived  in 
and  in  much  respect  on  an 
:  nice  little  house,  with  plenty 
T  old  garniture  and  so  forth. 

came   to   ruin   through  the 

selfishness    of    an    only   son. 

annuity  had  to  be  made  over 

him  from  disgrace  long  ago, 


since  when  there  had  been  i 
sinking  from  one  stage  of  pov( 
another  till  there  was  nothing 
but  to  sell  any  portable  thin 
was  least  likely  to  be  missed, 
this  was  a  proud  old  lady  ;  one 
tender,  sensitively  proud  ones 
could  not  bear  that  her  friem 
neighbours  should  know  of  he 
and  whose  poor  old  heart  \ 
danger  of  breaking  every  tin 
looked  among  her  smaller  trc 
for  something  that  could  be  sole 
out  of  the  town  she  had  lived 
long.  Her  trinkets  gone  and  h 
of  lace,  she  had  to  come  to  I 
articles  :  *  And  it  was  not  man 
ago,'  said  Taylor,  'that  she  c: 
my  door  at  nightfall,  trembliuj 
thief  might,  with  a  basket  i 
hand  and  some  of  these  things 
So  thankful  I  was  that  the.  si 
were  closed  just  as  she  *slipp 
For  this  kind  of  visitor  is  -^t  i 
me,  or  their  terrible,  terrible,  f 
foolish  miseries!  But  cliuia! 
could  I  do  with  it,  being  more  igi 
of  its  value  than  she  herself,  \ 
likely  to  wrong  her  ii^  dealing 
it.  For  her  bright  hoJ)e  was  [tl 
Taylor's  way  of  talking,  I  a 
putting  words  into  his  mouth] 
might  sell  these  things  for  her  ( 
by  just  putting  a  sample  or  two 
the  books  in  my  shop  window. 

woman  !  I  told  her '     *And 

Jeffrey,  interrupting  him,  *  si 
you  that  you  were  a  kind  man, 
goodness,  whatever  you  might 
had  been  heard  of  beyond  Barer 
and  that  you  wouldn't  ^end  hex 
again  with  her  crockery  unloadf 
would  do  your  best  with  it,  an 
it  is.'  *  All  but  the  piece  you 
took,'  said  Taylor,  and  there  th< 
ended." 

"  Except  that " 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  the  Parser 
on  to  say.  "  Taylor  having  exj 
his  difficulty,  I  examined  the 
collection  to  price  it ;  Taylor  d 
into  the  shop  for  pen  and  ink 
first  motion,  much  as  if  a  n 
were  to  be  signed.     It  was  nc 
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ticularly  convenient  to  me  that  he 
should  hold  the  ink-bottle,  but  there 
the  child  in  him  came  out  so  obviously 
that  I  wasn't  going  to  ofEend  it ;  and 
you  should  have  seen  how  he  watched 
every  item  of  price  as  it  went  down, 
and  have  heard  the  crowing  *  Aha ! ' 
that  followed  the  entry,  *  Small 
mandarin  jar  with  cover,  six  guineas ; ' 
— the  one  really  fine  and  well-condi- 
tioned piece.  Yes,  not  a  bad  total,  large 
beyond  Taylor's  imaginings,  at  any  rate. 
It  was  after  crying  it  out  that  this 
rstrange,  good  creature  made  me  feel 
what  I  thought  of  him  by  means  of 
a  most  unexpected  sensation.  *  Was  I 
not  justified  in  troubling  you  1  *  he  said, 
facing  round  with  a  wonderfully 
grateful  smile.  Now,  like  many  other 
male  persons,  I  suppose,  I  feel 
murderous  whenever  I  am  touched 
familiarly  by  another  man.  I  want  a 
Jcris  immediately — no  less  a  weapon. 
But  as  Taylor  said  this,  he, — stranger, 
artisan,  and  shopkeeper,  you  know — 
placed  both  hands  on  my  shoulders ; 
and  what  I  felt  was  just  as  if  they 
had  been  th^  hands  of  his  beautiful 
old  mother." 

Upon  this  the  third  person  in  the 
conversation  asked  of  the  Squire, 
"  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  sign 
of  saintliness  1 " 

The  Squire  opened  his  lips  to  make 
answer,  with  a  billowy  motion  of  his 
whole  body  which  seemed  to  portend  a 
sailing  into  the  subject  sCC  large ;  but 
the  Parson  stopped  him. 

"Wait  a  bit,"  said  he.  "I  must 
just  tell  you  something  more.  A 
second  haJJUliSB  door  in  Taylor's 
rather  blea^^tting-room  led  into  a 
long,  narrow  workshop,  whence  the 
clicking  sound  of  light  tools  nimbly 
used  could  be  heard,  and  from  time  to 
time  a  word  or  a  laugh.  Now  while 
I  was  pricing  the  goods  I  noticed  that 
Jeffrey  strolled  to  this  door  and  nodded 
and  smiled  through  the  panes  of  it  in 
his  affablest  way.  And  '  Come  here,' 
he  presently  called  to  me,  when  my 
business  was  done.  I  went  and 
peeped,  and  what  should  I  see  but 
three  jolly  qripple-boys  hard  at  work, 


and  yet  as  it  migh 
them  busy  .with 
and  the  other,  a 
perched  at  a  watch 
the  appropriate  gl 
explanation  was  r 
picked  up  these  b' 
another,  and  was 
teaching  them  a  ti 
as  we  came  awi 
cheerily  in  from 
crutched  hunchbac 
had  put  out  to  soi 
town.  So  Jeffrey 
he  was  afraid  the  ^ 
the  blessed  little  'w 
house  often  sat  do 
four." 

Here  the  ParsoE 
tion,  which  was  n 
then  said,  "  This  ii 
idea  of  the  sort 
Baronsgate  was  " ; 
cogitations. 

"  I  know  the  kii 
Squire.     **  But,  tht 
not  a  monster  of  : 
say,  Walcot,  that  ^ 
may  exist  at  a  very 
the  spiritual  exalta 
so  to  speak,  of  whi< 
To  be  sure,  what  y 
ing  when  he  placed 
shoulders    has  a    i 
If  it  is  a  questio] 
character,  there  is 
in   all   your   good 
to  unfortunate  old 
boys." 

"  I  don't  deny  it, 
"  On  the  contrary 
meaning  is  right ;  i 
do  not  care  much  f < 
character  (and  I  be] 
high  as  that  somet 
different  to  cripplec 
tunate  old  ladies — s< 
dane  ills.  I  prefer 
if  it  is  allowable  i 
subject.  Well,  bul 
limmary.  Before  I 
evening  I  heard  m 
him  that  were  some 
all  of  the  sort  that 
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t  feeling  smaller ;  and  as  I 
^self  in  getting  Hanway  of 
reet  to  buy  that  little  parcel 
n  a  lot,  I  contrived  occasion 
1  long  talks  with  Taylor  he- 
me away.  One  evening  we 
about  among  the  ups  and 
the  country  round  Barons- 
near  midnight,  talking  all 
:  high  things.  Or  rather  he 
bhat  in  such  a  way  and  with 
IS  and  tones  that  now  I 
>f  Coleridge,  and  now  of  the 
f  Oxford  lads  who  take  fire 
other,  their  heads  spinning 
bering  like  Catherine  wheels 

irligig  of  glorious  ideas " 

coming  to  a  stop  with  all  the 
ut,  a  charred  little  knob  of 

i  sometimes  of  the  fishermen 
*  ignoramuses  who  made  the 
ties  and  martyrs.  It  may 
ygerated,  but  that  is  how  he 
me  and  more ;  and  I  suppose 

0  reason  to  believe  that  the 
3xes  and  John  Bunyans  are 
Y  extinct  % " 

of  a  Christian  Socialist,  prob- 

if  you  can  find  any  sort  of 
without  rancour,  or  any 
.  incompetent  to  hate.  Where 
^s  reading  from  I  don't  know, 
emed  to  have  run  alongside 
cialist  movement  closely,  and 
}ching  with  restless  pain  the 
away  of  all  superstitious  be- 
t  is  just  what  I  am  coming  to. 
tarting  on  the  ramble  I  told 
ve  came,  not  far  out  of  the 
'  a  gently-ascending  bluff 
eaks  off  in  sheer  declivity  on 
ler  side;  I  mean  the  further 

1  Baronsgate.  'Hoodycliff' 
d,  I  think.  It  is  a  romantic 
5h  that  primeval  look  about 

is  not  always  seen  even  in 
3st  spots.  You  go  up  on  a 
regular  path  through  patches 
ind  ling  for  half  a  mile,  and 
ienly  find  yourself  at  the  ab- 
I  of  the  cliff,  with  a  view  over 

moorland   country,  and    the 


farms  and    hamlets   which   here 

there   huddle  in  the    hollows. 

back  a  dozen  paces  from  the  verj 

the  cliff,  and  not  an  acre  of  the  t 

below  is  visible ;  advance  again, 

the  whole   sweep   of   it   is    reve 

Most   impressive!  Taylor  was  n 

loguing  away  in  his  gentle  yet 

mated  manner   when   we   turner 

walk  along  the  cliff  edge  ;  but  h 

came  instantly  silent  then,  and 

sently  I    overheard    him   murmi 

what  happened  to  be  the  very  the 

in  my  own  mind  at  the  moment :  * 

eth  him  up  into  an  exceedingly 

mountain    and   showed   him    all 

kingdoms  of  the  world.'     In  a  mo; 

of    time,  I  added,    quoting  fron 

Luke's  account.     This  turned  Tj 

into  a   beautiful   rambling    disc( 

about  the  forty  days  and  its  ter 

tions ;  how  that  here  was   far 

proof  of  the  mortal  manhood  in  i 

Christ  than  if  His  bones   had 

found  in  the  sepulchre,  *  And  coulc 

be  touched  by  even  such  a  har 

mine.      So  much   had  Jesus   of 

father  Adam,  and  that  long  lin 

mortal  generation,  that  it  was  si 

enough  to  rise  up  and  questior 

Godhead  in  BKm,  to  ridicule  it 

fantasy   of    enthusiasm,   and  to 

whether  a  wise  son  of  man  woul( 

turn  his  vast  powers  of  ascenden 

a  different  account.  This  in  the  b 

of  Christ  Himself.    Satan  nothinj 

one  of  our  two  voices,  unquench< 

Him  till  then ;  the  voice  of  our  fa 

in    the   mould    against    that   of 

Father  in  Heaven.      But,' — and 

on  came  the  *  buts  '  in  a  clearing 

soling,    triumphing    stream    for 

next  mile  of  our  ramble  ;  Taylor 

ing  the  whole  time  to  himself  qu 

much  as  to  me. 

**  Well,  the  last  day  of  my  visi 
running  out,  and  my  last  dinner 
Jeffrey  was  in  course  of  consumj 
when  that  good  fellow  had  a  sic 
to  the  farthest  end  of  his  parish 
was  nearly  eight  o'clock  whe: 
started  :  the  day  had  been  brazei 
even  then  there  was  not  a  cloud  i 
heavens ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  t 
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could  not  spend  the  evening  better 
than  in  strolling  off  to  Hoodycliff  to 
see  t}he  night  creep  over  the  moor  and 
the  fiftars  come  out  in  the  sky.  Accord- 
inghj^  went. 

*^Bfce  face  of  Hoodycliff  is  not  quite 
so  precipitous  as  a  cut  cheese,  and  its 
sudden  slope  is  broken  by  gorse-grown 
heathery  hummocks  from  top  to 
bottom.  Arrived  at  the  edge  of  it,  I 
slid  down  into  an  inviting  nest  between 
two  of  these  hummocks  a  few  feet 
below,  and  was  no  sooner  couched 
there  than  the  first  star  came  out  above 
and  a  spark  of  lamplight  shone  from  a 
window  in  the  darker  moorland-world 
beneath.  This  was  just  what  I  had 
come  forth  for  to  see ;  and  there  I  lay 
on  back  and  elbow  in  a  good  wide 
frame  of  mind  till  the  nearest  farm- 
house was  covered  with  darkness,  and 
the  sky  (midsummer  sky,  you  know) 
was  all  ablaze. 

"  Now  I  began  to  think  of  returning ; 
and  the  consequence  of  lingering  yet 
awhile  longer  was,  that  just  as  I  was 
roused  to  action  by  the  thought  of 
Jeffrey  ordering  the  spirit-kettle  to  be 
brought  into  his  study,  just  as  I  was 
on  the  very  point  of  rising  from  my 
nook,  a  voice  that  I  well  knew  sounded 
above  my  head.  It  was  Taylor's,  as 
you  guess.  He  was  marching  on 
towards  the  peak  of  the  cliff,  a  few 
yards  distant  above  me  ;  and  as  I  felt 
on  glancing  up,  he  was  so  intent  on 
some  business  of  his  own,  or  some 
thoughts  of  his  own,  that  I  remained 
quiet,  looking  down  again  into  the 
thick  of  the  dark  and  expecting  him 
to  pass  on.  I  knew  this  ridge  to  be 
the  terminus  of  a  favourite  evening 
walk  of  his,  but  I  was  mistaken  as  to 
his  standing  about  a  bit  and  then 
going  on.  There  was  time  enough  for 
him  to  have  done  so,  when  I  declare 
to  you  I  was  shaken  from  within  like 
an  organ-pipe  by  the  murmuring  of  a 
7oice  that  seemed  all  reverberation. 
It  came  from  the  peak  of  the  crag  not 
six  yards  off.  Taylor,  of  course ;  and 
Taylor  on  his  knees,  fronting  the 
whole  sweep  of  starry  heaven  and 
night-shrouded  moor. 


"  It  was  an  aT« 
but  I  don't  know  y 
was  from  it'.  For  be 
think,  the  murmuri 
flood  of  passionate 
to  interrupt ;  for  tho 
my  ears  by  the  wa 
into  the  ears  of  an 
the  bushes  round  £ 
poured  out  before  tl 
words " 

The  Parson's  spee 
hesitation  and  was  e: 
It  had  been  observed 
curiosity  that  during 
later  part  of  it,  th^ 
the  time  the  good 
out  to  spend  his  even 
his  face  had  been 
toward  the  hearth  ix\ 
and  it  was  still  in  th< 
logs  when  he  began  a. 
that  it  was  getting  tb 
ing  at  his  watch,  he 
that  it  was  little  past 
Squire's  unvarying 
seven),  and  so,  after 
tion  amid  the  carej 
though  expectant  sil 
panions,  he  said,  "  If 
care — pardon  me  if  I 
parsonage." 

The  Squire's  dem( 
small  one.  The  hoi 
three  hundred  yards 
and  the  Parson's  hoi 
garden  nearly  opposi 
the  trim  little  park 
had  not  to  wait  lon| 
It  was  an  absence  of 
ten  minutes,  and  tl 
broken  by  very  fe 
*'  There  goes  a  man,' 
*'  who  is  an  example 
adaptability  of  Engli£ 
the  English  character 
duty  comes  into  ph 
bom  a  soldier.  He  k 
was  thirteen  ;  and  ai 
noticed,  he  still  kee 
carriage  of  a  man  of 
he  gone  into  the  arm 
been  none  of  your  Ha 
but  a  soldier  (of  court 
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I,  and  nothing  else.  However, 
ler  would  not  have  her  last 
into  a  red  coat,  so  Tom  goes 
Dhorch,  and  makes  as  good, 

^ous,  and  thoughtful  a  pastor 

find  in  twenty  parishes  round, 
nfess  I  had  no  idea, — I  have 
)en   before   such   openings  of 

emotion." 

Dr  of  Baronsgate,  perhaps," 
other,  "and  his  recent  death 
lemories    and    thoughts    and 

iValcot  came   in,   paler   from 
with  the  cold  out  of  doors, 
etly  replaced  himself  in  the 
bich  had  been  expecting    his 
te  return  to  it,  apparently.   A 
two  was  said  about  the  east 
3n  prevailing,  after  which  the 
P7ent  on  with  his  story. 
.  remember  where  I  broke  off. 
as  I,  five  or  six  feet  down  the 
the  crag,  and  probably  indis- 
.ble  from  the  bushes  among 
was  reposed  ;  above  was  Taylor 
knees,  and  his  face  addressed 
ipward  or  outward  to  the  world 
3o  much  concerned  about.     He 
ying,  as  of  course  you  under- 
It  began  with  the  murmuring 
heard,   and    was    a    petition 
:giveness     of     what     was     in 
id,    its     impatience,    its     pre- 
n.     But    the   impatience    and 
ption   (though   it   might    just 
[    be  called    that    meritorious 
wrestling  with  the  Lord,*)  soon 
ped   the    preliminary   cry    for 
less.   It  was  very  still  up  there ; 
m  almost  fancy  now  that  it  was 
ence — which  is  sometimes  like 
:y  of  listening^  you  know — that 
aylor  out.     I  can  imagine  that 
d  invitation  in  it.     At  any  rate 
dly  warmed  into  an  harangue, 
livered  on  his  knees,  now  as  he 
backward  and  forward  on  the 
ak,  or  stood  on  its  verge  in  the 
>  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Hampton 
3ar toons — an  harangue  such  as 
heard  before,  nor  do  I  suppose 
•u  ever  did  either, 
course  the  hour  and  the  scene 


had  much  to  do  with  it,"  the  I 
went  on  to  say,  as  he  took  fro 
breast-pocket  a  thin  sheaf  of  p 
"  and  it  is  impossible  that  Ta 
rhapsodical  outpour  should  mal 
impression  on  you  that  it  made 
me.  The  voice  is  wanting ;  the 
of  it  is  wanting  ;  everything  is 
ing ;  and  the  attempt  to  give 
notion  of  it  is  a  risk,  and  perha 
injustice.  As  it  happens,  ho^ 
my  memory,  if  not  equal  to  Macai 
is  still  a  pretty  good  one ;  ai 
mediately  after  repeating  Tj 
sermon  to  Jeffrey  I  made  these 
of  it." 

With  a  feeling  that  half-abso 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pipe  woul 
whatever  embarrassment  Mr.  A 
might  be  under,  his  companioi 
begun  to  smoke  before  he  rei 
from  the  vicarage ;  and  in  the 
spirit  they  composed  themsel 
that  employment  with  their  j 
turned  to  him  as,  with  a  mi: 
humming  of  some  uninjyelligible 
to  begin  with,  the  Parson  dropj 
voice  into  a  low  minor  key  a 
proceeded,  occasionally  reading 
his  notes,  but  oftener  speakin| 
memory  and  straight  into  the  ch 
place. 

" *  My  lowness  is  my  bo 

The  shepherd-boy  who  became 
in  Thy  kingdom  of  Israel  rail 
voice  to  Thee  importunately, 
I  am  sure  may  I.  Yet  I  dre 
cause  I  would  be  more  impoi 
than  he ;  and  now,  when  agt 
glib  devil  that  sits  and  whis] 
every  heart,  whiffs  me  the  woi 
to  importune  Thy  goodness 
accusation  of  mercy  blamefull; 
held,  I  know  not  whether  he 
prevent  me  from  my  prayer,  or  "v 
he  speaks  a  well-afforded  truth 
who  is  already  condemned  for  i 
and  rebellious  thoughts.  I  wil 
to  these  fields,  then ;  so  that, 
grace,  my  words  may  fall  to  the 
through  the  darkness  and  die  : 
they  be  pardonably  wrong,  or 
the  light  amid  the  sighings  an 
ings  of   Thy  bewildered  creati 
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they   may  be   admitted    to   audience 
at  Thy  throne  above  these  stars. 

**  *  O  thou  poor  world,' — here  Wal- 
cot  stretched  forth  his  arms  in  a 
straight  line,  his  eyes  bent  to  the  same 
level,  as  if  to  give  us  a  picture  of 
Clement  Taylor  addressing  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth — *0  thou  poor 
world,  the  time  is  nigh  when  there 
will  be  more  light  for  you,  or  multi- 
tudes of  half-awakened  souls  will 
perish  in  feeding  a  flame  of  no  illumin- 
ation; for  that  Science  is,  except  as 
it  reveals  to  us  the  machinery  of  our 
mortal  selves,  and  as  it  sets  a  torch 
up  here  and  there  about  this  catacomb, 
this  earth,  wherein  our  unsouled 
bodies  are  to  lie.  To  cry  upon  know- 
ledge is  a  daring  hazard,  and  that  1 
will  not.  But  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  growth  and  flux  of  it  that  marks 
our  day,  surely  we  have  better  reason 
than  our  fathers  to  remember  that 
other  tree  which  grew  in  the  Grarden 
of  Paradise  and  was  not  the  Tree  of 
Life.  Truly  I  think  we  have  !  Know- 
ledge I  knowledge ! — Yes,  and  wine  1 
wine! — but  with  wisdom  in  its  use, 
and  the  Establishment  of  health  and 
joy  as  the  end.  Wine  is  food  and  it 
is  poison ;  and  nothing  better  is  this 
earth-drawn  and  earth-contained  know- 
ledge of  ours,  which,  with  its  glaring 
ray,  drowns  the  effulgence  of  the  one 
creative  light  of  love.  There  is  a 
knowledge  that  stains,  and  that  too 
must  be  spread  abroad,  because  it  is 
knowledge  and  lovely  when  garlanded 
by  art.  There  is  a  better  knowledge, 
that  which  makes  the  scholar  proud, 
and  yet  it  is  as  vain  as  the  hoarding 
of  gold,  or  the  delight  of  luxurious 
living,  or  the  savage's  delight  in  the 
shells  which  he,  too,  has  gathered  on 
the  shore.  But  there  is  useful  know- 
ledge,— yes,  that  which  guides  my 
hand  on  the  way  to  my  mouth,  and 
teaches  me  to  fill  my  spoon  from  the 
dish  that  is  best.  That  is  the  whole 
epitome  of  useful  knowledge.  All's 
comprised  in  it,  from  the  knowledge 
of  ploughing  for  com  and  of  use  for 
the  skins  of  beasts,  up  to  such  seiz- 
ings andhamessings  of  God's  elemental 


servants  to  looms,  ai 
supply,  that   poets 
whether  man  is  not 
God.     Already !     \\ 
when   man   attains 
power  of  the  ants,  w] 
they  will  have   noT 
daughters,     and    de 
their  sons   shall  be 
born  in  mail  or  ot 
and  wiseacres  like  t] 

**  *  We  are  what 
Divine  appointment 
Heaven — children  < 
creatures  of  His  1 
know,  my  Father  !— 
mother's  bosom  to  i 
never  was  reproved 
know,  too,  where  I  i 
path  of  duty  in  the 
under  the  avalanch< 
emboldens  me  to  cry 
Thy  law !  Hast 
law!'" 

At  this,  Walcot, 
his  hands,  brought 
his  breast,  at  the  £ 
his  head.  An  invc 
of  Taylor's  submis 
doubt;  and  the  en 
silence  was  beautifi 
the  avalanche  reposi 

"  *  All  things  ad\ 
from  soil  to  seed,  frc 
and  among  them  evei 
of  them  who  were  m; 
of  Thy  Son,  oh. 
According  to  our 
Thy  laws,  this  is  the 
a  law  that  was  ma 
day  is  as  a  thouss 
thousand  years  as  i 
pity ! — a  thousand  y 
cannot  stifle  it !  Hei 
the  rebellious  thou 
this  is  the  deepest 
(forgive  me  ! ),  alwa; 
of  Thy  law  with  v 
thousand  years,  x 
why  therefore  gener 
tions  of  mankind,  o 
perish  unadvanced  ii 
We  live,  we  die ;  "w 
like    the  multitudii 
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,  rise  and  fall  upon  the  sea ; 
spiritual  growth  is  there  in 
centuries  ?  What  growth  in 
th  and  beauty  of  righteous- 
any  man  can  discern  ?  No  ; 
d  years  and  yet  only  a  day. 
>very  voice  on  earth  could  cry 
Lud  not  only  where  blindness 
and  frailty  breaks,  and 
ly  and  faith  drowns,  Hasten 

Y  in  hope.  For  since  but  the 
^  the  skies  have  opened  to 
1  our  hearts  that  gentle  dew 

mercy  springs,  charity, 
less,  man's  humanity  to  man. 
}  be  not  much  as  yet,  on  that 
e  wide  heaven  of  goodness  a 
ks  which  may  be  the  dawn 
ohat — what  shall  it  be  ?  This, 
'  of  a  thousand  evolutionary 
eep,  creep,  creeping  with  us 
ad  to  higher  things,  myriads 
eatures  falling  by  the  way  I 
Father,  wilt  Thou  not  give  us 
Lousand  years  in  a  day,  em- 
in  Thine  eyes,  fill  us  with 
h,  wing  us  with  Thy  grace, 
up  and  up  from  the  stepping- 
our  dead  selves  till  we  are  all 

Min  be  made  by  the  growth 
iparted  good  ?  And  great  is 
irted  good,  bestowed  on  us 
beginning.  It  courses  in  the 
ast  of  humanity  like  the 
>ams  in  the  bosom  of  earth- 
reams  of  life  and  sweetness 
3n  all  above  is  as  Dead  Sea 
arid  waste.  Where  the  rain 
9  desert  blooms  even  in  a 
n  the  name  of  a  thousand 
ns  that  have  gone  through 
es  to  fruitless  dust,  I  cry  to 
yur  dovm  the  rain  I  Open 
skies,  as  when  the  angel  of 
mciation   descended,  and  fill 

from  new  fountains  of  re- 
pace.  The  little  rills  of  good- 
thread  our  hearts  will  hear, 
1  in  response  to  the  founts 
nee  they  came,  burst  upward 
Ight,  and  in  a  little  while 
L  shall  witness  fulfilment  of 
pi   and   Christ's  desire,  that 


men  should  be  little  lower  thai 
angels. 

**  *  Crive  U8  this  day  owr  daily  \ 
My  familiar  from  the  Pit  tells  me 
here  Walcot  struck  his  breast  sm 
again  imitating  Taylor,  and  me 
to  smite  the  insidious  imp  thai 
lodged  there,  or  his  harboura^ 
least — "  'that,  no  matter  who  tau^ 
this,  too,  is  a  reproach  more  tl 
prayer.  There  speaks  the  voi( 
Pure  Intellect, — ^too  pure  to  kno 
error  when  it  lies.  I  may  pra 
my  bread ;  the  words  of  the  p 
are  lent  to  me  from  divine  lips. 
I  not,  then,  without  offending, 
for  the  larger  good  of  others,  as 
I  do  for  the  descent  on  all  manki 
an  abounding  inspiration  that 
quicken  the  torpor  of  spiritual  grc 
Almighty  Father,  it  is  time ! 
is  dying.  The  greater  good  c 
in  the  luxuriance  of  the  lesser  ; 
which  yet  is  not  shared  by  all,  f 
but  a  palliative,  an  enjoymen 
adornment  for  the  fortunate  ir 
mortal  life  alone.  Wisdom  to 
Thy  works,  but  none  to  know 
ways,  is  but  a  sorry  gift ;  and  ; 
is  the  glory  of  our  day,  and  si 
glory  that  knowledge  of  Thy  '< 
is  banishment  of  Thee.  We 
rejoicingly  to  each  other,  **Th( 
an  end  of  the  ghost-haunted  chiL 
of  the  world.  We  have  come  th: 
the  ages  of  murk  and  mist,  and 
is  dawn  at  last.*'  Yes,  but  a  moi 
beam  that  blinds  where  it  brigl 
The  star  of  our  dawn  is  Lucifer 
risen  from  below  the  edge  oi 
world ;  and  his  light  out-stare 
tender  ray  that  shone  on  BethI 
Indeed  it  begins  to  do  so,  and 
for  the  re-kindling  of  that  hea 
lamp,  will  out-stare  it.  Day  b; 
the  numbers  of  his  prophets  in< 
who  say,  "This  is  the  true  lig 
no  will-o'-the-wisp  from  the  mars) 
superstition  like  that  other  one"; 
troops  follow  them. 

"  *  And  now,  standing  ,amic 
many  unamended  wrongs  and  mi 
of  the  world,  they  receive  a 
illumination  from  their  Son  of  ] 
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ing  and  welcome  it.  According  to 
this  light,  it  is  idle,  it  is  inhuman, 
to  wait  any  longer  upon  the  promise 
of  regeneration  by  precepts  of  brotherly 
love.  There  is  a  brotherly  hate  which 
is  far  better.  As  righteous  in  origin 
and  motive,  its  help  is  no  tedious 
illusion  for  them  that  suffer.  Let 
us  fill  ourselves  with  this  pitying 
rage,  and  seek  each  other  out  to 
punish  and  destroy.  Lucifer  arisen! 
Such  is  the  answering  song  to  Peace 
on  ea/rth,  good-will  to  men,  dimly 
sounding  tlurough  our  atmosphere  of 
enlightenment  from  the  farthering  dis- 
tance of  two  thousand  years.  Peace  ? 
Good-will  1  Look  upon  these  swarm- 
ing camps,  hearken  to  the  murmuring 
in  the  streets,  and  comfort  us  whose 
hearts  faint  at  the  retiring  promise  of 
that  heavenly  cradle-song. 

"  *  This  sudden  growth  of  Mind,  this 
godless  Knowledge,  this  Science  which 
smooths  the  way  of  strife  on  every 
hand  and  brings  new  gifts  to  slaughter 
day  by  day, — ^Thy  grace  shall  match 
it  with  another  growth  as  miraculous, 
or  soon  the  whole  round  earth  will 
repeat  the  groan  from  the  Cross,  My 
God  J  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsakm 
me  ?  We  are  indeed  partakers  of  Thy 
spirit,  but  only  as  a  little  child  newly 
infused  with  the  breath  of  life ; 
and  the  divine  gift  prospers  little, 
while  the  illumined  brute  in  man  lifts 
his  head  as  a  god.  And  now,  now 
what  shall  raise  our  spiritual  selves  to 
an  equal  height,  (and  else  will  it  stifle 
and  a  world  be  lost),  unless  Thou  givest 
to  it  another  dawn,  the  heavens  open- 
ing to  pour  out  splendours  of  illumina- 
tion, of  revelation,  more  than  those 
that  were  shrouded  in  the  darkness 
that  descended  upon  Calvary !  More, 
more  !     Grant  us  more  and  give  to- 


day I  They  were  as 
beams  that  fall  upon  < 
it  is  morning  and  yet 
it  is  nigh  to  noon,  and 
the  Second  Coming,  wi 
ingerminated  good  ii 
man  must  perish,  is  i 
sky.  Father  make  h; 
Send  down  Thy  spir: 
but  as  a  madness,  oi 
spreads  in  stubble.  ' 
mon  madness  of  en 
madness  of  greed,  an 
evil  thing.  At  last, 
word  that  shall  posses 
a  madness  of  righteoi 
other.  A  star  falls  ! 
Thy  messenger  beari 
in  his  fiery  wings.  C 
could  think  it  a  tokei 
even  forgiveness,  of 
importunity.  Yet  wil 
forgiveness ;  for  tliere 
my  tongue  but  Thou, 
it  altogether,^  " 

Here  the  Parson  a 
but  in  doing  so  he  rei 
his  notes,  finger  on  li] 
thought  that  he  left  i 
more  daring  part  of  ' 
toward  its  conclusion. 

"  Striking  enough," 

•as  the  notes  were  pc 

must  say  I  see  little 

saintliness  which ' 

"  Nor  any  share  of 
fulness,  sweetness,  i 
effacement,  fervour,  cc 
ask  you  this :  would  y 
for  the  soul  of  Taylor 
Good-night ! "  And 
shake  of  his  head,  bu 
the  Parson  abruptly 
home. 
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e  year  1877  Gustave  Flaubert 
bo  a  friend :  "  You  speak  of 
J  letters.  I  read  them  when 
tpeared,  but   with   very  little 

sm.  The  man  gains  from 
>ut  not  the  artist.  He  was 
Lch  taken  up  with  business. 
rev  meet  a  general  idea,  a  sign 
iring  for  anything  beyond  his 

1     interests What    a 

tble   life!"     At  the  time  the 

appeared  (the  year  before),  he 
uten  to  Edmond  de  Goncourt : 

a  preoccupation  with  money 

w   little  love   of   art !     Have 

ed  that  he  never  once  speaks 

He  strove  for  glory,  but  not 

ity." 

eader  of  Flaubert's  own  corre- 
ice,^  lately  given  to  the  world 

niece  Madame  Commanville, 
lich   in  the  fourth  volume   is 

to  the  eve  of  his  death, — the 
of  so  much  vivid  and  violent 
ly  to  an  intensely  exclusive 
is  moved  to  quote  these  words 
sake  of  contrast.  It  will  not 
3f  the  writer  that  he  himself 
nee  speaks  of  art ;  it  will  be 
him  with  a  near  approach  to 
Dhat  he  almost  never  once 
)f  anything  else.  The  effect  of 
.  is  indeed  strong  everywhere 
singular  publication,  from 
Flaubert's  memory  receives  an 
likely  to  deepen  the  air  of  fe- 

ssed  that  would  seem  destined 
'th  to  hang  over  his  personal 

May  I  be  skinned  alive,"  he 

in  1854,  "before  I  ever  turn 

vate    feelings   to   literary   ac- 

His  constant  refrain  in  his 

is  the  impersonality,  as  he 
,  of  the  artist,  whose  work 
consist  exclusively  of  his  sub- 

•espondance     de    Gttstave    Flaubert. 
Serie.     Paris,  1893. 


ject  and  his  style,  without  an  e 
an   idiosyncrasy  that   is   not 
transmuted.      Quotation      doi 
scanty   justice  to   his   rage   f 
idea ;  almost  all  his  feelings  we 
a   rage   that  we  wonder   wha 
they   would    have    borrowed 
prevision  of  such  posthumous  b 
"  It's  one  of  my  principles  tl: 
must    never   write    down    one 
The   artist  must   be    present 
work  like  God  in  Creation,  i: 
and    almighty,  everywhere    h 
nowhere   seen."     Such  was  tl 
he  allotted  to  form,  to  that  i 
detachment  which  enables  the 
work  to  live  by  its  own  life, 
regarded  as  indecent  and  dishon 
the  production  of  any  impressi< 
was  not  intensely  calculated* 
ings"  were  necessarily  crude,  1 
they  were  inevitably  unselecti 
selection  (for  the  picture's  sal 
Flaubert's  highest  morality. 

This  principle  has  been  absei 
the  counsels  of  the  editor  of  his 
which  have  been  given  to  the 
so  far  as  they  were  procurable,  ^ 
attenuation  and  without  t 
There  are  many  of  course  that  < 
stances  have  rendered  inacc 
but  in  spite  of  visible  gaps  the 
tion  is  full  enough  and  remi 
enough.  These  communication! 
of  course  not  have  been  mat 
Flaubert's  highest  literary  cons 
but  the  fact  remains  that  ; 
merciless  age  ineluctable  fa 
overtaken  the  man  in  the  work 
we  most  imagine  gnashing  hii 
under  it.  BLis  ideal  of  dign 
honour  and  renown,  was  that  i 
should  be  known  of  him  but  i 
had  been  an  impeccable  write 
feel  all  the  same,"  he  wrote  h 
"  that  I  shall  not  die  before  1 
a-roaring  somewhere  (sans  avi 
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rugir  quelque  part)  such  a  style  as 
hums  in  my  head  and  which  may  very 
well  overpower  the  sound  of  the  parrots 
and  grasshoppers."  This  is  a  grievous 
accident  for  one  who  could  write  that, 
"  The  worship  of  art  contributes  to 
pride,,  and  of  pride  one  has  never  too 
much.*'  Sedentary,  cloistered,  pas- 
sionate, cynical,  tormented,  in  his  love 
of  magnificent  expression,  of  subjects 
remote  and  arduous,  with  an  unattain- 
able ideal,  he  kept  clear  all  his  life  of 
vulgarity  and  publicity  and  news- 
paperism  only  to  be  dragged  after 
death  into  the  middle  of  the  market- 
place,, where  the  electric  light  beats 
fiercest.  Madame  Commanville's 
publication  hands  him  over  to  the 
Philistines  with  every  weakness  ex- 
posed, every  mystery  dispelled,  every 
secret  betrayed^  Almost  the  whole  of 
her  second  volume,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  large  part  of  her  first,  consists  of  his 
love-letters  to  the  only  woman  he 
appears  to  have  addressed  in  the 
accents  of  passion.  His  private  style, 
moreover,  was  as  unchastened  as  his 
final  form  was  faultless^  The  result 
happens  to  be  deeply  interesting  to 
the  student  of  the  famous  **  artistic 
temperament ; "  it  can  scarcely  be  so 
for  a  reader  less  predisposed,  I  think, 
for  Flaubert  was  a  writer's  writer  as 
much  as  Shelley  was  a  "  poet's  poet "  ; 
but  we  may  ask  ourselves  if  the  time 
has  not  come  when  it  may  well  cease 
to  be  a  leading  feature  of  our  homage 
to  a  distinguished  man  that  we  shall 
sacrifice  him  with  sanguinary  rites  on 
the  altar  of  our  curiosity.  Flaubert's 
letters  indeed  bring  up  with  singular 
intensity  the  whole  question  of  the 
rights  and  duties,  the  decencies  and 
discretions  of  the  insurmountable  de- 
sire to  know.  To  lay  down  a  general 
code  is  perhaps  as  yet  impossible,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  know  is  good, 
or  to  want  to  know,  at  any  rate, 
supremely  natural.  Some  day  or 
other  surely  we  shall  all  agree  that 
everything  is  relative,  that  facts  them- 
selves are  often  falsifying,  and  that 
we  pay  more  for  some  kinds  of  know- 
ledge than  those  particular  kinds  are 


worth.  Then  we  8 
sorry  to  have  had  : 
us  that  the  author  of  ( 
pieces,  of  Madame  Boi 
of  Saint'Julien  VUoi 
row  and  noisy  and  h 
and  morally,  as  it 
dignity  of  his  literar 
When  such  reveL 
however,  they  are 
generous  attitude  is 
stage  to  catch  them  i] 
Poor  Flaubert  has  h 
out  for  the  lesson, 
given  to  him  to  cons 
— on  the  demonstrate 
attentive  circle  roun* 
ary,  a  magnificent 
certainly  in  literatu 
tinctively  literary  ic 
execution,  more  p 
visibly  manifested.  1 
is  probably  the  exc 
sponsible  hand  will 
letters  enable  us  to  i 
it  from  phase  to 
wild  attitude  to  ano 
the  contortions  and 
the  exaltations  and  ' 
sions  and  collapsei 
pieties  and  profanit: 
simplified  yet  intemp 
great  interest  is  that 
extraordinary  singlei 
us  the  artist  not  c 
but  absolutely  dish 
help  us  to  perceive 
missed  almost  more 
gained,  and  if  there  ai 
in  regard  to  such  a  p 
they  certainly  fail  1 
least  cause  us  to  tu 
we  have  seldom  turi 
It  was  the  lifelong  d 
particular  fanatic,  b 
extreme  advantage,  t! 
insanely  excessive..  " 
wrote  in  1861,  "  the 
has  is  by  following  o 
ment  and  exaggeratii 
he  could  scarcely  e^ 
carried  him  so  far  tb 
on  distant  heights  b 
lined  against  the  sky 
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'ished  his  work  to  be,  it  was 
ige  fortune  to  be  the  most 
70,  the  most  vociferous,  the 
>ntaneous  of  men.  The  record 
mperament  is  therefore  com- 
id  if  his  ambiguities  make  the 
ting   word  diflScult   to   utter, 

because  the  picture  is  colour- 
was  such  a  passion,  in  pro- 
to  its  strength,  after  all   so 

There  is  life,  there  is  blood 

dderable  measure  in  Madcmie 

but  the  last  word  about  its 

rs  can  only  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

y  are  splendidly  and  infinitely 

Why  may,  why  mtist  indeed 
n  cases,  the  effort  of  expression 
lelf ,  and  spend  itself  in  success, 
completing  the  circle,  without 
round  again  to  the  joy  of  evoca- 
>w  can  art  be  so  genuine  and  yet 
Lsoled,  so  unhumorous,  so  un- 
?  When  it  is  a  religion,  and 
e  an  authority,  why  should  it 
ike  other  authorities,  a  guar- 
How  can  it  be  such  a  curse 
being  also  a  blessing  ?  What 
lachery  lurks  in  it  to  make 
lecessarily,  but  so  easily  that 

but  a  hair-line  to  cross,  de- 
r  personal  happiness  .^  Why, 
,  when  the  struggle  is  success, 
the  success  not  be  at  last 
?  These  mysteries  and  many 
ass  before  us  as  we  listen  to 
b's  loud  plaint,  which  is  pre- 
le  profit  we  derive  from  his 
ng,  with  his  correspondents, 
like  Balzac,  only  the  commer- 
}e.  Nothing  in  his  agitated 
^ted  life,  which  began  at  Rouen 
,   is  more   striking   than  the 

straightforward  way  his  des- 
eed him  out  and  his  conscience 
him  over.  As  most  young 
,ve  to  contend  with  some 
3  disapproval  of  the  muse,  so 
had  rather  to  hang  back  on 

incline  and  to  turn  away  his 

m  the  formidable  omens.     It 

Y  too  evident  that  he  would 

to     break     his     heart,     to 

as    he    fondly    calls   it,    to 


spout,  bellow,  and  thresh  abc 
that  heart's  content.  No  care 
ever  more  taken  for  granted 
intensity,  nor  any  series  of  tribii 
more  confidently  invited.  I 
recognised  from  the  first  that  t 
and  splendid  youth,  green-eye 
sonorous  (his  stature  and  aspec 
distinguished),  was  bom  to  g 
and  especially  his  own  large  cac 
His  father,  a  distinguished  si 
who  died  early,  had  purchase* 
Kouen,  on  the  Seine,  the  sms 
picturesque  property  of  Croisse 
it  was  in  a  large  five-windowed 
room  of  this  quiet  old  house,  his 
for  forty  years,  that  his  life  w 
tually  spent.  It  was  marked  1 
great  events;  his  journey  to  th 
and  return  through  the  south  of  ] 
with  Maxime  Du  Camp  in  184 
the  publication  of  Madame  j 
(followed  by  a  train  of  conseqi: 
in  1857,  He  made  a  seconc 
journey  (to  Algeria,  Tunis,  an 
site  of  Carthage)  while  enga, 
writing  Salammhd ;  he  had, 
his  father's  death,  taken  part 
scanted  family  pilgrimage  to  the 
of  Italy,  and  he  appears  once  t 
spent  a  few  weeks  on  the  Rig] 
at  another  time  a  few  days  in  L 
an  episode,  oddly  enough,  of 
there  is  but  the  faintest,  scai 
recognisable,  echo  in  his  corre 
ence.  For  the  rest,  and  save  : 
occasional  interlarding  of  Par 
years  were  spent  at  his  patient 
in  the  room  by  the  rural  Seir 
success  in  life  (and  it  is  the  def 
open  perhaps  to  fewest  obje< 
consists  in  achieving  in  maturi 
dreams  of  one's  prime,  Flai 
measure  may  be  said  to  have  bee 
M.  Maxime  Du  Camp,  in  thoi 
curious  volumes  of  Impression 
tiraires  which,  in  1882,  treated 
prised  world  and  a  scandalised 
to  the  physiological  explanation 
old  friend's  idiosyncrasies,  d( 
that  exactly  as  that  friend  wa 
intensity  at  the  beginning,  so  t 
with  intensity  in  the  middle  i 
the   end,   and  that  no  life  wa 
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simpler  or  straighter  in  the  sense  of 
being  a  case  of  growth  without  change. 
Doubtful  indeed  were  the  urgency  of 
M.  Bu  Camp's  revelation  and  the 
apparent  validity  of  his  evidence ;  but 
whether  or  no  Flaubert  was  an 
epileptic  subject,  and  whether  or 
no  there  was  danger  in  our  un- 
consciousness of  the  question  (dan- 
ger to  any  one  but  M.  Maxime  Du 
Camp),  the  impression  of  the  reader 
of  the  letters  is  in  complete  conformity 
with  the  pronouncement  to  which  I 
allude.  The  Flaubert  of  fifty  differs 
from  the  Flaubert  of  twenty  only  in 
size.  The  difference  between  JBouvard 
et  Pecuchet  and  Madwme  Bovwry  is  not 
a  difference  of  spirit ;  and  it  is  a  proof 
of  the  author's  essential  continuity 
that  his  first  published  work,  appearing 
when  he  had  touched  middle  life  and 
on  which  his  reputation  mainly  rests, 
had  been  planned  as  long  in  advance 
as  if  it  had  been  a  new  religion. 

Madmne  Bovcury  was  five  years  in  the 
writing,  and  the  Tentation  de  Saint- 
Antoine,  which  saw  the  light  in  1874, 
but  the  consummation  of  an  idea  enter- 
tained in  his  boyhood.  Bouvard  et 
Pecuchet,  the  intended  epos  of  the 
blatancy,  the  comprehensive  hetise  of 
mankind,  was  in  like  manner  the 
working-out  at  the  end  of  his  days 
of  his  earliest  generalisation.  It  had 
literally  been  his  life-long  dream  to 
crown  his  career  with  a  panorama  of 
human  ineptitude.  Everything  in  his 
literary  life  had  been  planned  and 
plotted  and  prepared.  One  moves  in  it 
through  an  atmosphere  of  the  darkest, 
though  the  most  innocent,  conspiracy. 
He  was  perpetually  laying  a  train,  a 
train  of  which  the  inflammable  sub- 
stance was  **  style."  His  great  origin- 
ality was  that  the  long  siege  of  his  youth 
was  successf  uL  I  can  recall  no  second 
case  in  which  poetic  justice  has  inter- 
fered so  gracefully.  He  began  Madame 
Bova/ry  from  afar  off,  not  as  an  amuse- 
ment, or  a  profit,  or  a  clever  novel,  or 
even  a  work  of  art,  or  a  mor^eoAi  de  vie, 
as  his  successors  say  to-day,  not  even, 
either,  as  the  best  thing  he  could 
make  it ;  but  as  a  premeditated  classic. 


a  masterpiece  pure  a: 
of  conscious  perfecti( 
tion    of  the   first   n 
literature    of     his 
would  have  been  e^ 
his  encountering  pro 
and  the  full  face  of  tl 
of  which  he  was  so  in' 
A  writer  of  tales   '" 
taken  the  extravaga 
for  the  subject  of  a 
could  never   have   j 
any  termination  of 
an  effective  anteclim 
piece     at    the   end 
inevitably  fall  very  : 
weening  spirit  be  lef 
illusions.     The   solui 
very  different,   and 
deliberately     sown 
magnificently  did  h< 
f  ection  of  Madame  Bi 
commonplaces  of  crit 
of  it  one  of  the  highei 
dare  dream  of,  the 
one   of   the   glories 
calculation  was  eve 
nor  any  train  more 
It  is  a  sign  of  the  ir 
ness  to  which  Flaubc 
condemned  him,  and 
which,  so  oddly,  is  y 
and  boyish  as  that 
arising  from  animal 
mark  of  his  amusin 
so  honourable  a  firs' 
have  done  more   to 
life.     But  he  was  a 
scendent  dreams  and 
versities  of  taste,  ai 
nature  to   be  more 
broken  spring  in  th 
more  wounded  by  i 
worried  by  an  assona 
ever  be  warmed  or  p 
in.      Literature  and 
business  to  him,  and 
style  "  that  might  occ 
in  one  place  was  sv 
break  out  in  another 
our  periods  till  they 
over  the  style  of  li 
necessarily  more  limi 
To  such    Iimitati< 
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mself  with  the  worst  possible 
He  polished  ferociously,  but 
js  a  side  of  the  matter  that  his 
lould  never  touch.  Some  other 
night  have  been  of  use  \  some 
more  organised,  some  formula 

ic,  or  simply  perhaps  some 
Drick  of  good-humour ;  at  the 
le,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
epening  vision  of  the  imbecit' 
He  world  any  remedy  would 
prived  him  of  his  prime,  or 
)f  his  sole,  amusement.  The 
nankind  was  a  colossal  comedy, 
loud  to  heaven  for  an  Aristo- 
o  match,  and  Flaubert's  near- 
>ach  to  joy  was  in  noting  the 
ities  of  such  an  observer  and 
s^ithin  himself  the  stirrings  of 
genius*  Toward  the  end  he 
tnself  vibrating  at  every  turn 
ieal,  and  if  he  knew  to  the  full 
ulation  of  proper  speech  no 
r  suffered  less  from  that  of 
silence.  He  broke  it  in  his 
>n  a  thousand  queer  occasions, 
the  luxury  of  relief.  He  was 
vith  a  series  of  correspondents 
lom  he  was  free  to  leave  no- 
Qsaid ;  many  of  them  ladies 
nat  he  had  in  their  company 
nspiration  of  gallantry  with- 
acidental  sacrifices.  The  most 
ng  of  his  letters  are  those  ad- 
between    1866   and    1876  to 

George  Sand,  which,  origin- 
ected  in  1884,  have  been  re- 
i  in  Madame  Commanvi lie's 
ion.  They  are  more  interesting 
er  when  read,  as  we  are  now 
•ead  them,  in  connection  with 
!  Sand's  equally  personal  and 
ore  luminous  answers,  acces- 
Dhe  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of 
copious  and  strikingly  honour- 
rrespondance^  !No  opposition 
ive  been  more  of  a  nature  to 

ball  rolling  than  that  of  the 
o  this  candid  commerce,  who 

united  by  affection  and  by 

interests  as  they  were  divided 

ler  and  their  way  of   feeling 

ose  interests.     Living,  each  of 

r  literature  (though  Madame 


Sand,  in  spite  of  her  immense  p 
tion,  very  much  less  exclusively 
than  her  independent  and  fasi 
friend),  their  comparison  of  m 
the  impressions  connected  with  it 
yet  only  be  a  lively  contrast  of 
peraments.  Flaubert,  whose  ba 
deed  (it  is  the  rule)  was  much 
than  his  bite,  spent  his  life,  esp 
the  later  part  of  it,  in  a  state  of 
exasperation;  but  her  inalt 
serenity  was  one  of  the  few  iri 
that  were  tolerable  to  him. 

Their  letters  are  a  striking  les 
the  difference  between  good-hi 
and  bad,  and  seem  to  point  the 
that  either  form  has  only  to  be 
vated  to  become  our  particulai 
of  intelligence.  They  comparec 
ditions  at  any  rate,  her  expi 
with  his  hard  contraction,  and  1 
the  advantage  of  finding  in  a  ] 
who  had  sought  wisdom  in  wf 
many  and  so  devious  one  of  th 
objects  within  his  ken  that  rea 
presented  virtue  and  that  he 
respect.  It  gives  us  the  pattern 
experience  that  Madame  Sand  i 
have  stood  to  him  for  so  much  < 
ideal,  and  we  may  say  this  even 
the  impression  produced  by  a  rep 
of  her  total  correspondence,  a  : 
ment  to  her  generosity  and  vj 
Poor  Flaubert  appears  to  us 
almost  exactly  by  so  much  less 
trated  as  he  was  beguiled  bj 
happy  relation,  the  largest  h< 
knew.  His  correspondent,  who 
evening  of  an  arduous  life  accepi 
freshment  wherever  she  found  i 
who  could  still  give  as  freely  i 
took,  for  immemorial  habit  hac 
added  to  each  faculty,  his  corref 
ent,  for  all  her  love  of  well-€ 
peace,  offered  her  breast  to  his  a 
sive  pessimism,  had  motherly,  r 
ing,  coaxing  hands  for  it,  made  in 
such  sacrifices  that  she  often  ca 
Paris  to  go  to  brawling  Magny  d 
to  meet  him  and  wear,  to  please 
as  I  have  heard  one  of  the  dinei 
unaccustomed  peach-blossom  d; 
It  contributes  to  our  sense  of 
there  was   lovable  at  the  core 


effort  to  select  and  his  need  to  execrate 
that  he  should  have  been  able  to  read 
and  enjoy  so  freely  a  writer  so  fluid  ; 
and  it  also  reminds  us  that  imagina- 
tion is  after  all,  for  the  heart,  the 
safest  quality.  Flaubert  had  excellent 
honest  inconsistencies,  crude  lapses 
from  purity  in  which  he  could  like  the 
books  of  his  friends.  He  was  suscep- 
tible of  painless  amusement  (a  rare 
emotion  with'  him)  when  his  imagina- 
tion was  touched,  as  it  was  infallibly 
and  powerfully,  by  affection.  To  make 
a  hard  rule  never  to  be  corrupted,  and 
then  to  make  a  special  exception  for 
fondness,  is  of  course  the  right  at- 
titude. 

He  had  several  admirations,  and  it 
might  always  be  said  of  him  that  he 
would  have  admired  if  he  could,  for  he 
could  like  a  thing  if  he  could  be  proud 
of  it,  and  the  act  adapted  itself  to  his 
love  of  magnificence.  He  could  like 
indeed  almost  any  one  he  could  say 
great  coloured  things  about ;  the 
ancients,  almost  promiscuously,  for 
they  did  not  write  in  newspapers,  and 
Shakspeare  (of  whom  he  could  not  say 
fine  things  enough),  and  Rabelais,  and 
Montaigne,  and  Goethe,  and  Victor 
Hugo  (his  biggest  modern  enthusiasm), 
and  Leconte  de  Lisle,  and  Benan,  and 
Theophile  Gautier.  He  did  scant 
justice  to  Balzac,  and  even  less  to 
Alfred  de  Musset.  On  the  other 
hand  he  had  an  odd  and  interesting 
indulgence  for  BoUeau.  Balzac  and 
Musset  were  not,  by  his  measure, 
**  writers,"  and  he  maintains  that,  be 
it  in  verse,  be  it  in  prose,  it  is  only  so 
far  as  they  "  write "  that  authors 
live;  between  the  two  categories  he 
makes  a  fundamental  distinction. 
The  latter  indeed,  the  mere  authors 
simply  did  not  exist  for  him,  and  with 
Mr.  Besant's  Incorporated  Society  he 
would  have  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do.  He  declares  somewhere  that  it  is 
only  the  writer  who  survives  in  the 
poet.  In  spite  of  his  patience  with 
the  *'  muse,''  to  whom  the  majority 
of  the  letters  in  the  earlier  of  the 
volumes  before  us  were  addressed, 
and  of  the  great  invidious  coup  de 
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cliapeau  with  which 
and  there  render 
sification,  his  relish 
poetry  was  moderate, 
his  estimate  of  prose 
he  held  to  be  much  i 
art  of  the  two,  with 
problems  and  subtler 
whose  behalf  he  fou 
forgive  the  "  proud  si 
verse.  No  man  at  a 
up  for  scanty  prefer 
had  a  larger  list  of  li 
His  eye  swept  the  i 
specimens  untainted  t^ 
infection,''  the  pla^ 
killed  Theophile  Gaut 
he  considered  that  h 
ready  succumbed.  I] 
feuUleton  he  saw  tht 
Bernhardt  was  "  a  sc 
and  his  resentment  < 
dom  resounded,  di 
through  all  the  air  1 
has  always  a  kindnes 
detest  the  contempor 
have  done  somethinj 
baffling  thing  in  Flai 
tent  of  his  suffering  j 
city  of  his  humour, 
the  newspapers,  the  si 
novelists,  the  fati 
Feuillet,  to  whom  h^ 
unjust,  for  that  writ< 
nificence  was  not 
critic's,  all  work  upor 
tensity  only  to  be  e 
primary  defect  of  hif 
of  a  general  sense  of  ] 
sense  stopped  appdrei 
settled  the  relation  < 
phrase,  as  to  which  ii 
Fortunately  he  hj 
whom  he  could  cry  o 
hurt,  and  whose  posi 
life  for  the  most  par 
violent  toothache,  w 
sinecure..  To  more  1 
friendship  were  hi 
middle  years  devotee 
his  union  with  Lou 
poet  and  dramatist, 
write  in  1870:  "I 
the  need   to  write. 


Gustave  Flaubert, 


or  a  being  who  is  no  more. 

taste  in  it  now — the  im- 

gone."     As   he   wrote  for 

Bouilhet  wrote  for  him. 
e  so  few  people  who  like 
I  or  have  an  idea  of  what  I 
That  was  the  indispensable 
him  in  a  social,  a  personal 
he  existence  in  another 
I,  love  of  literature  suffi- 
Qonstrated  to  relieve  the 
from  the  great  and  damn- 
,  the  charge  perpetually  on 
lips  in  regard  to  his  con- 
s,  the  accusation  of  malig- 
iting    it..      This     universal 

he  perceived,  in  his   own 

L  every  feature  of  manners, 

ee  which  may  well  make 

iiow  high  he  would  have 

dictment  if  he  had  extended 

y  to  the  manners  of  ours. 

El  breath  of  relief  when  we 

t  speedier  suffocation  he 

VQ    yielded    had    he     been 

acquainted  with  the  great 

3aking  peoples.     When   he 

aturally  enough,  that  liking 

liked   was    a    condition    of 

),   his   vision   of   this   com- 

almost   destined,  in  the 

:nings,  to  remain  unachiev- 

;  may  really  be  said  that  no 

world  ever  liked  anything 

Flaubert  liked  beauty  of 

mortal  indifference  to  it 
s    and    republics    was    the 

that    "  modern   infection" 
h   the   only   escape   would 

to  tie  /aire  que  de  Vart. 
for  him,  was  made  up  of  the 
ur  persons,  Ivan  Turgenieff 
iber,  who  perceived  what  he 
y  for  and  the  innumerable 
10  did  not.  Poor  M.  Maxime 
,  in  spite  of  many  of  the 
iracteristics  of  a  friend,  was 
lese  millions,  and  he  pays 
n  the  pages  before  us,  for 


n. 


s,  to  my  sense,  excessively, 
he  had  paid  enough,  and 
the   just   and    appropriate 

when,    in   the   introduction 


contributed  to  the  **  definitive  "  edi 
of  Madame  Bovary,  M.  Guy  de  IV 
passant,  avenging  his  master  b] 
exquisite  stroke,  made  public 
letter  of  advice  and  remonstrance 
dressed  to  Flaubert  by  M.  Du  Ca 
then  editor  of  the  Revue  de  Park 
the  eve  of  the  serial  appearance 
the  former's  first  novel  in  that  pei 
ical.  This  incomparable  effusion,  '^ 
its  amazing  reference  to  excisions 
its  suggestion  that  the  work  be  pL 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert  and  i 
pensive  corrector  who  will  prepai 
for  publication,  this  priceless  gem 
twinkle  for  ever  in  the  setting  M 
Maupassant  has  given  it,  or  we 
perhaps  still  more  figuratively 
in  the  forehead  of  the  mastery 
it  discusses.  But  there  was  su 
a  needless,  there  was  surely  a  d 
ous  and  individual  ferocity  in  \ 
a  vindictive  giving  to  the  w 
of  every  passage  of  every  lette: 
which  the  author  of  that  master{ 
has  occasion  to  allude  to  his  frie 
want  of  tact.  It  naturally  made  t 
friendship  unsuccessful  that  Flau 
disliked  M.  Du  Camp,  but  it  : 
monstrous  imputation  on  his  chara 
to  assume  that  he  was  small  enc 
never  to  have  forgiven  and  forgo 
the  other's  mistake.  Great  pe 
never  should  be  avenged  ;  it  dimini 
their  privilege.  What  M.  Du  Cs 
so  far  as  an  outsider  may  judge, 
to  be  punished  for  was  the  tone  oi 
reminiscences.  But  the  tone  is 
mistakably  the  tone  of  affection^ 
may  have  felt  but  dimly  what  his 
comrade  was  trying  for,  and  even 
latent  richness  of  U Ediication  Si 
Dientale,  but  he  renders  full  justic 
Flaubert's  noble  independence, 
tone  of  Flaubert's  own  allusions 
different  thing  altogether.  It  is 
unfair  to  say  that  all  this  disprc 
tionate  tit-for-tat  renders  the  epi 
one  of  the  ugliest  little  dramas 
recent  literary  history.  The  iron 
a  friend's  learning  after  long  years 
through  the  agency  of  the  press 
unsuspectedly  another  friend  wa 
the  habit  of  talking  of  him  >  is  an  ii 
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too  cruel  for  impartial  minds.  The 
disaster  is  absolute,  and  our  compas- 
sion goes  straight  to  the  survivor. 
There  are  other  survivors  who  will 
have  but  little  more  reason  to  think 
that  the  decencies  have  presided  over 
such  a  publication. 

It  is  only  a  reader  here  and  there 
in  all  the  wide  world  who  understands 
to-day,  or  who  ever  understood,  what 
Gustave  Flaubert  tried  for ;  and  it  is 
only  when  such  a  reader  is  also  a 
writer,  and  a  tolerably  tormented  one, 
that  he  particularly  cares.  Poor 
Flaubert's  great  revenge,  however, 
far  beyond  that  of  any  editorial 
treachery,  is  that  when  this  occa- 
sional  witness  does  care  he  cares  very 
peculiarly  and  very  tenderly  and  much 
more  than  he  may  be  able  successfully 
to  say.  Then  the  great  irritated  style- 
seeker  becomes,  in  the  embracing 
mind,  an  object  of  interest  and  honour  ; 
not  so  much  for  what  he  altogether' 
achieved  as  for  the  way  he  strove,  and 
for  the  inspiring  image  that  he  pre- 
sents. There  is  no  reasoning  about 
him  y  the  more  we  take  him  as  he  is 
the  more  he  has  a  special  authority. 
Salammhd,  in  which  we  breathe  the  air 
of  pure  aesthetics,  is  as  hard  as  stone  ; 
VEducationy  for  the  same  reason,  is 
as  cold  as  death;  Saint-Antoine  is  a 
medley  of  wonderful  bristling  metals 
and  polished  agates,  and  the  drollery 
of  Bouvard  et  P^cuchet  (a  work  as  sad 
as  something  perverse  and  puerile  done 
for  a  wager),  about  as  contagious  as 
the  smile  of  a  keeper  showing  you 
through  the  ward  of  a  madhouse.  In 
Mada/ine  Bovary  alone  emotion  is  just 
sufficiently  present  to  take  off  the 
chill.  This  truly  is  a  qualified  report, 
yet  it  leaves  Flaubert  untouched  at 
the  points  where  he  is  most  himself, 
leaves  him  master  of  a  province  in 
which,  for  many  of  us,  it  will  never 
be  an  idle  errand  to  visit  him.  The 
way  to  care  for  him  is  to  test  the  virtue 
of  his  particular  exaggeration,  to 
accept  for  the  sake  of  his  aesthetic  in- 
fluence  the  idiosyncrasies  now  revealed 
to  us,  his  wild  gesticulation,  his  plain- 
tive, childish  side,  the  side  as  to  which 


one  asks  one's  self  y 
of  ultimate  good-hui 
patience,  of  the  end 
pays  and  pays  heavil] 
ment  in  a  single  di: 
probable  that  no  li 
great,  accompanied 
literary  talent,  ever'f 
a  scale  to  be  convincii 
only  those  who  are  co 
number  of  such  is  V( 
an  appeal  so  technic 
say  of  him  still,  but  "^ 
nation,  what  he  persoi 
that  nobody  takes  hi 
seriously.  This  is  i: 
may  be  for  each  of  t] 
a  certain  fine  scrupl 
ence.  If  he  had  hac 
contradiction  the  les 
ence  had  been  more 
surely  the  way  in 
have  desired  most  to 
To  no  one,  at  any 
denied  to  say  that  th 
preciate  him  is,  absl 
clumsy  process  of  an 
vulgar  process  of  ai 
exclusively  to  tise  hii 
be  privately  glad  of 
proportion  as  we  swj 
and  cherish  him  as  a 
his  weaknesses  fall  ii 
the  conditions  about 
mating  a  man  who  h 
there  is  a  want  of  ta 
There  is  of  course  &V 
that  the  critic  is  to  1 
by  originalities  that 
joinder  to  which,  of 
must  ever  be  that  e\ 
of  unborn  generatioi 
will  doubtless  yield  { 
ment«  To  the  end  o 
be  something  flippan 
haps  even  *' clever" 
immense  ado  about 
for  some  of  whose  i 
contrary,  this  ado  w 
as  music,  will  beloi 
that  has  dabbled  in  t 
and  striven  with  th< 
The  interest  he  prese 
only  be  a  real  mterei 
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ation  of   the   practical  kind; 
hat  case  it  becomes  a  senti- 
sort  of  mystical  absorption  or 
secret.     The  sweetest  things 
>rld  of  art  or  the  life  of  letters 
irresponsible  sympathies  that 
rest  on  divination.  Flaubert's 
;  was  only  the  act  of  holding 
th   in   the   reverence   of   his 
or  beauty ;  his  universal  re- 
Dn,  the  long  spasm  of  his  too- 
tention,  was  only  one  of  the 
;t  sincerities  of  art.     To  the 
iting  eye  these  things  are  but 
in   the    little   square   picture 
D  this  distance  of  time,  by  his 
s  at  the  battered  table  at 
Everything    lives    in  this 
vision  of  the  wide  room  on  the 
most  the  cell  of  a  monomaniac, 
secrated  ground  to  the  faith- 
ih,  as  he  tried  and  tried  again, 
often  have  resounded  with  the 
'    a    syntax  addressed,  in  his 
)remptorily   to   the    ear.      If 
something  tragi-comic  in  the 
of  a  tenacity  in  the  void  or  a 
down  for  grammar,  the  im- 
passes when  we  tiirn   from 
nful     process    to    the    sharp 
ndid  result,      Then,  since  if 
people  very  much  we  end  by 
leir  circumstances,  the  eternal 
and     the    dry    Benedictine 
-ve  a  sufficiently  palpable  offset 
'.jjousse  bronze  of  the  books, 
incorruptible      celibate      and 
X  des  femmes  (as,  in  spite  of 
:ed  and  forty  letters  addressed 
me  Louise  Colet,  M.  de  Mau- 
styles  him  and,  in  writing  to 
!  Sand,  he  confesses  himself), 
s  own  view  of  his  career  that, 
as  the  only  thing  worth  living 
ad  made  immense  sacrifices  to 
on, — sacrificed  passions,  joys, 
is,  curiosities,  and  opportunities, 
that  he  shut  his  passions  up 
i  and  only  at  long  intervals, 
sement,  had  a  look  at  them. 
'e  de  litteraturCy  in  short,  had 
3  sole   form   of    excess.      He 
}st  of  course,  but  his  imagina- 
)out  himself  (as   about  other 


matters)  were,  however  justly, 
and  to  the  observer  at  this  dista 
appears  truly  to  have  been  mj 
the  very  stuff  of  a  Benedictine 
compared  himself  to  the  came] 
can  neither  be  stopped  when 
going  nor  moved  when  he  is  n 
He  was  so  sedentary,  so  ave: 
physical  exercise^  which  he  spei 
somewhere  as  an  occupation  f 
that  his  main  alternative  to  the 
was,  even  by  day,  the  bed,  a 
omnivorous  in  research  that  the 
composition,  with  him,  was  still 
impeded  by  knowledge  than  by 
**  I  have  in  me,*'  he  writes  to  tl 
perturbable  Madame  Sand,  "  a 
d^ecclesia&tique  that  people 
know " — the  clerical  basis  o: 
Catholic  clergy^  **  We  shall  t 
it,"  he  adds,  **  much  better  viv 
than  by  letter "  ;  and  we  can 
imagine  the  thoroughness  with 
between  the  unfettered  pair, 
opportunity  favoured,  the  inter 
subject  was  treated.  At  anothe 
indeed,  to  the  same  correspo 
who  had  given  him  a  glimpse 
happiness  of  being  a  grandmotl 
refers  with  touching  sincerity 
•poignancy  of  solitude  to  whic 
'*  radical  absence  of  the  fei 
element "  in  his  life  had  cond 
him.  "Yet  I  was  born  with 
capacity  for  tenderness.  One  c 
shape  one's  destiny^  one  underg 
I  was  pusillanimous  in  my  yo\ 
was  afraid  of  life,  We  pay  for 
thing."  Besides,  it  was  his 
that  a  **  man  of  style  "  should 
stoop  to  action.  If  he  had  been 
of  life  in  fact,v  I  must  add,  h 
preserved  from  the  fear  of  it  in 
nation  by  that  great  *' historic 
the  sensibility  to  the/risson  hist 
which  dictates  the  curious  and  1 
ful  outburst,  addressed  to  M 
Colet,  when  he  asks  why  it  hi 
been  his  lot  to  live  in  the  age  of 
"  How  I  would  have  talked  wi 
Greek  rhetors,  travelled  in  the 
chariots  on  the  Koman  roads,  i 
the  evening,  in  the  hostelries, 
in     with    the     vagabond   pries 
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Cybele !  .  .  .  .  1  have  lived,  all  over, 
in  those  directions  ;  doubtless  in  some 
prior  state  of  being.  I'm  sure  I've 
been,  under  the  Roman  empire,  mana- 
ger of  some  troop  of  strolHng  players, 
one  of  the  rascals  who  used  to  go  to 
Sicily  to  buy  women  to  make  actresses, 
and  who  were  at  once  professors,  pan- 
ders, and  artists.  These  scoundrels  have 
wonderful  *  mugs  *  in  the  comedies  of 
Plautus,  in  reading  which  I  seem  to 
myself  to  remember  things." 

He.  was    an    extreme    admirer   of 
Apuleius,  and  his  florid  inexperience 
helps  doubtless  somewhat  to  explain 
those  extreme  sophistications  of  taste 
of  which  La  Tentation  de  Saint-Antoirie 
is  so  elaborate  an  exampla     Far  and 
strange  are  the  refuges  in  which  such 
an  imagination  seeks  oblivion  of  the 
immediate  and  the  ugly.     His  life  was 
that  of  a  pearl-diver;  breathless  in  the 
thick  element  while  he  groped  for  the 
priceless  word,  and  condemned  to  plunge 
again   and   again.     He   passed   it   in 
reconstructing  sentences,  exterminat- 
ing repetitions,  calculating  and  com- 
paring cadences,  harmonious  chutes  de 
phrase^  and  beating  about  the  bush  to 
deal   death   to  the    abominable   asso- 
nance.    Putting  aside  the  particular 
ideal  of  style  which  made  a  pitfall  of 
the  familiar,  few  men  surely  have  ever 
found  it  so  difficult  to  deal  with  the 
members  of  a  phr0^a     He  loathed  the 
smug  face  of  facility  as  much  as  he 
suffered  from  the  nightmare  of  toU ; 
but  if    he  had  been  marked    in  the 
cradle  for  literature  it  may  be  said 
without  paradox  that  this  was  not  on 
2Xccount  of  any  native  disposition  to 
wiite,  to  write  at  least  as  he  aspired 
and  as  he  understood  the  term.     He 
took  long  years  to  finish  his  books, 
and   terrible   months  and   weeks    to 
deliver  himself  of  his  chapters  and  his 
pages.     Nothing    could     exceed     his 
endeavour  to  make  them  all  rich  and 
round,  just  as  nothing  could  exceed 
the  unetherised  anguish  in  which  his 
successive  children   were  bom.     His 
letters,  in  which,  inconsequently  for  one 
who  had  so  little  faith  in  any  rigour 
of    taste     or    parity    o|    perception 


save  his  own,  he  i 
into  his  most  intimi 
fidence,  the  pages  o: 
before  us  are  the  reco 
that  retarded  him. 
reading  answered  t< 
writing ;  with  the  par 
Madame  Bovary,  ever; 
treated  required  a  ri 
formation.  There  a 
books  behind  his  mc 
tences.  The  questioi 
him  was  so  furiously 
form,  and  the  questio: 
intensely  the  question 
from  the  beginning  t< 
correspondence  we  S( 
counter  a  mention  of 
verbal  beauty.  He 
fondly  as  to  the  sup 
of  the  **  conception,"  b 
remains  for  him  essen 
one. 

There  are  moments 
passion  for  form  stril 
the  subject  out  of  ace 
as  if  he  has  taken  i1 
blindly,  preparing  hi 
of  misery  in  which  he 
the  grotesqueness,  th< 
choice^  Four  times,  \ 
his  love  of  magniflcem 
himself  incongruously 
and  familiar,,  groanin. 
over  the  horrible  diflfi 
ciling  "  style "  in  su 
truth  and  dialogue  wi 
wanted  to  do  the  1 
mopylae,  and  he  founc 
Bouvard  et  PecucheU 
by  which  he  interests 
sides  that  will  alwayf 
the  student,  is  his  ei 
genuity  in  lifting  wit 
finding  a  middle  way 
and  edging  off  from  th' 
forsaking  truth.  Thii 
to  him  from  thQ  mome 
down  upon  his  theme  f : 
of  une  hlagiLe  auperiet 
it,  the  amused  freedon 
as  irreverent  as  a  < 
subjects  were  made  f< 
which  Flaubert  had 
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was  good  enough  if  the  ex- 
was),  80  style  was  made  for 
}he  last  court  of  appeal,  the 
touchstone  of  perfection.  He 
^tually  demolishing  his  periods 
ht  of  his  merciless  guevlades, 
I  them  on  every  one ;  his 
r  could    make  him   sociable. 

Ty  in  particular,  that  haunted 
rears  was  the  horror  of   the 

stereotyped,  the  thing  usually 

the  way  it  was  usually  said, 
)nt  phrase  that  passed  muster. 

in  his  view,  passed  muster 

ness,  that  which  came  into 
d,  with  all  the  honours,  for 

)n.     To  use  the  ready-made 

graceful  as  for  a  self-respect- 

to  buy  a  tinned  soup  or  a 
k  bottle.     Flaubert  considered 

dispenser  of  such  wares  was 
he  grocer,  and,  producing  his 
ts  exclusively  at  home,  he 
.ve  stabbed  himself  for  shame 
)\,  This  touches  on  the  strange 
of    his    mind,    his   puerile 

the  grocer, 'the  bourgeois,  the 
t  that  in  his  generation  and 
eding  misplaced,  as  it  were, 
t  of  adventure  and  the  sense 

:*,  and  sterilised  a  whole  pro- 
[  French  literature.  That 
citizen  ought  never  to  have 
)et  from  dreaming, 
d  for  his  delectation  and  for 
urposes  a  large  collection  of 
»cond-hand  and  approximate 
)ns  which  begged  the  whole 
question.  To  light  upon  a  per- 
aple  was  his  nearest  approach 
al  bliss,  JBouvard  et  P^cuchet 
seum  of  such  examples,  the 
■  that  Dictionnaire  des  Idees 
or  which  all  his  life  he  had 
lotes,   and    which    eventually 

itself  into  the  encyclopaedic 
ie  and  the  lugubrious  humour 
ovel.  Just  as  subjects  were 
r  style,  so  style  was  meant  for 

therefore  as  his  own  were 
is  and  admirable  he  would 
itended,  coming  back  to  the 
hat  he  was  one  of  the  writers 
1  the    significance  of  a  work 


liad  ever  been  most  present.  Thi 
nificance  was  measured  by  the  an 
of  style  and  the  quantity  of  met^ 
thrown  up.  Poor  subjects  thre 
a  little,  fine  subjects  threw  up  i 
and  the  finish  of  his  prose  wa 
proof  of  his  profundity,  If  you  pi 
far  enough  into  language  you  i 
yourself  in  the  embrace  of  tho 
There  are  doubtless  many  persons  "^ 
this  account  of  the  matter  will  f; 
satisfy,  and  there  will  indee 
no  particular  zeal  to  put  it  foi 
even  on  the  part  of  those  for  v 
as  a  writer,  Flaubert  most  vi 
exists.  He  is  a  strong  taste,  lib 
other  that  is  strong,  and  he  exist: 
for  those  who  have  a  constitui 
need  to  feel  in  some  direction  tb 
ticular  aesthetic  confidence  tha 
inspires.  That  confidence  rests  c 
simple  fact  that  he  carried  exec 
so  far  and  nailed  it  so  fast.  Ni 
will  care  for  him  at  all  who  do< 
care  for  his  metaphors,  and  those : 
over  who  care  most  for  these  w 
discreet  enough  to  admit  that  e' 
style  rich  in  similes  is  limited  w] 
renders  only  the  visible.  Th 
visible  Flaubert  scarcely  touches 
vocabulary  and  all  his  methods 
unadjusted  and  alien  to  it.  Hecou 
read  his  French  Wordsworth, 
Sully-Prudhomme ;  he  had  no  fa 
the  power  of  the  moral  to  of 
surface..  He  himself  offers  si: 
flawless  one  that  this  hard  conci 
is  success.  If  he  is  impossible 
companion  he  is  deeply  refreshi 
a  reference ;  and  all  that  his  repul 
asks  of  you  is  an  occasional  tap  < 
knuckle  at  those  firm  thin  pla1 
gold  which  constitute  the  lea\ 
his  books.  This  passing  tribut( 
yield  the  best  results  when  you 
been  prompted  to  it  by  some 
prose. 

In  other  words,  with  all  his 
oi2^ortie,  as  the  psychological  cril 
his  own  country  would  say  of 
poor  Flaubert  is  one  of  the  arti 
whom  an  artist  will  always  go 
And  if  such  a  pilgrim,  in  the  ve 
of  acknowledgment,  drops  for  i 
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stant  into  the  teoderness  of  compas- 
sion,  it  is  a  compassion  |  singularly 
untainted  with  patronage  or  with  con- 
tempt ;  I  full,  moreover,  of  mystifica- 
tions and  wonderments,  questions  un- 
answered and  speculations  vain.  Why 
was  he  so  unhappy  if  he  was  so  active ; 
why  was  he  so  intolerant  if  he  was  so 
strong!  Why  should  he  not  have 
accepted  the  circumstance  that  M.  de 
L^martine  also  wrote  as  his'  nature 
impelled,  and  that  M.  Louis  Enault 
embraced  a  convenient  opportunity  to 
go  to  the  East  ]  The  East,  if  we  listen 
to  him,  should  have  been  closed  to  one 
of  these  gentlemen  and  literature  for- 
bidden to  the  other.  Why  does  the 
inevitable  perpetually  enrage  him,  and 
why  does  he  inveterately  resent  the 
ephemeral  1  Why  does  he,  above  all, 
in  his  private,  in  other  words  his  in- 
tensely epistolary,  despair,  assault  his 
correspondents  with  malodorous  com- 
parisons) The  bad  smell  of  the  age 
was  the  main  thing  he  knew  it  by. 
Naturally  therefore  he  found  life  a 
chose  hideuae.  If  it  was  his  great  merit, 
and  the  thing  we  hold  on  to  him  for, 
that  the  artist  and  the  man  were 
welded  together,  what  becomes,  in  the 
proof,  of  a  merit  that  is  so  little 
illuminating  for  life  %  What  becomes 
of  the  virtue  of  the  beauty  that  pre- 
tends to  be  worth  living  for  ?  Why 
feel,  and  feel  genuinely,  so  much  about 
"  art,"  in  order  to  feel  so  little  about 


its  privilege  ?  Whj 
the  one  hand  the  he 
to  let  your  behavio 
the  other  a  temple  o] 
Why  be  angry  that  s 
for  the  real  thing,  si 
of  the  many  leaves  a 
The  answer  to  the! 
questions  is  the  fina 
Flaubert  failed  of  ha 
temperance,  not  thrc 
but  absolutely  throi 
Let  him  always  be  ci 
devotees  and  even, 
fond  of  the  word, 
martyrs  of  the  plasi 
him  be  still  more  < 
served  and  more  fu 
one  of  the  most  co: 
faithless..  For  it  v 
went  too  far,  it  "w 
trary  that  he  stoppe 
hovered  forever  at 
in  the  outer  court, 
which  very  properly  i 
in  which  he  seems  i 
upright  as  a  sentine 
as  a  statue.  But  tha 
even  that  erectness 
dear.  The  shining  a 
to  carry  further,  the 
meant  to  open.  He 
have  listened  at  the 
soul.  This  would  ha' 
a  deeper  tide  ',  above  x 
calmed  his  nerves. 
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when  a  boy's  first  love  revolutionized 
his  world ;  love  at  first  sight,  so  en- 
thralling, so  compelling,  that  he  did 
not  even  wonder  at  the  change  it 
wrought  in  him.  Belle  never  knew, 
perhaps  he  himself  did  not  recognize, 
how  much  of  the  calm  content  of  those 
first  few  months  was  due  to  Dick's 
constant  care.  A  silent,  unreasoning 
devotion  may  seem  a  small  thing 
viewed  by  the  head,  but  it  keeps  the 
heart  warm.  Poor  homeless,  rebellious, 
Dick  had  never  felt  ,so  happy,  or  so 
good,  in  all  his  life;  and  he  would 
kneel  down  in  his  hitherto  prayerless 
room  and  pray  that  she  might  be  kept 
from  sorrow,  like  any  young  saint. 
Yet  he  had  an  all-too-intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  corruption  of  In- 
dian towns,  and  an  all-too-precocious 
knowledge  of  evil. 

Belle  in  her  turn  liked  him  ;  there 
was  something  more  congenial  in  his 
breezy,  tempestuous,  nature  than  in 
the  sweetness  of  her  step-brothers, 
and  unconsciously  she  soon  learnt  to 
come  to  him  for  comfort.  "Charlie 
tells  such  dreadful  stories,"  she  com- 
plained one  day,  ''  and  he  really  is  fond 
of  whisky-and-water.  I  almost  wish 
father  wouldn't  give  him  any." 

"  The  governor  thinks  it  good  for 
him,  I  bet,"  returned  Dick  stoutly. 
^'  I  believe  it  is  sometimes.  Then  as 
for  lies  !  I  used  to  tell  'em  myself  ; 
it's  the  climate.  He'll  grow  out  of  it, 
youMl  see  ;  I  did." 

Now  Dick's  truthfulness  was,  as  a 
rule,  so  uncompromising  that  Belle 
cheered  up ;  as  for  the  boy,  his  one 
object  then  was  to  keep  care  from 
those  clear  eyes ;  abstract  truth  was 
nowhere. 

The  next  time  Sonny  haha  was 
offered  a  sip  from  his  father's  glass, 
he  refused  hastily.  Pressure  produced 
a  howl  of  terror  ;  nor  was  it  without 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  was 
subsequently  brought  to  own  that 
Cousin  Dick  had  threatened  to  kill 
him  if  he  ever  touched  a  **  peg  "  again. 
Luckily  for  the  peace  of  the  household 
this    confession    was     made    in     the 


Colonel's    absence,    when    only  Mrs. 
Stuart's  high,  strident  voice  could  be 
raised  in  feeble  anger.     The  culprit 
remained   unrepentant ;  the  more   so 
because  Belle  assoilzied  him,  declaring 
that  Charlie  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  horrid  mixture.    Whereupon 
her   stepmother  sat  and  cried  softly 
with  the  boy  on  her  lap,  making  both 
Belle  and  Dick  feel  horribly  guilty, 
until,    the  incident  having    occurred 
at  lunch,  both  the  sufferers  fell  asleep 
placidly.     When  Belle  returned  from 
her  afternoon  ride    she  found   Mrs. 
Stuart  in  high  good  humour,  decanting 
a  bottle  of  port  wine.     "  You  fright- 
ened   me    so,    my    dear,"     she    said 
affectionately,    "that  I  sent  for  the 
doctor,  and    he    says    port    wine    is 
better,  so  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  it." 
And  Belle  felt  more  gtdlty  than  ever. 
These  afternoon  rides  were  Dick's 
only  trouble.     He  hated  the  men  who 
came  about  the  house,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  favoured  many  who  were 
allowed  to  escort  the  "  Van  "  as  Belle's 
three  stepsisters  were  nick-named.    It 
made  him  feel  hot  and  cold  all  over  to 
think  of  her  in  the  company  which  he 
found  suitable  enough  for  his  cousins. 
But  then  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  no 
one  was  good  enough  for  Belle, — he 
himself  least  of  all.     He  dreamed  wild, 
happy    dreams    of   doing    something 
brave,  fine,  and  manly ;  not  so  much 
from  any  desire  of  thereby  winning 
her,   but  because  his  own  love   de- 
manded it  imperiously.     For  the  first 
time  the  needle  of  his  compass  pointed 
unhesitatingly  to  the  pole  of  right. 
He  confided  these  aspirations  to  the 
girl,  and  they  would  tell  each  other 
tales  of  heroism    until   their  cheeks 
flushed,  and  their  eyes  flashed  respon- 
sive to  the  deeds  of  which  they  talked. 
One  day  Dick  came  home  full  of  the 
story    of    Major    Marsden    and  the 
Afghan  sepoy;   and  they  agreed  to 
admire  it  immensely.  After  that  Dick 
made  rather  a  hero  of  the  Major,  and 
Belle  began  to  wonder  why  the  tall 
quiet  man  who  had  been  so  friendly 
at  their  first  meeting,  kept  so  persist- 
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ently  aloof  from  her  and  hers.  He 
was  busy,  of  course,  but  so  were 
others,  for  these  were  stirring  times. 
The  Arsenal  was  working  over  hours, 
and  all  through  the  night,  long  files 
of  laden  carts  crept  down  the  dusty 
roads,  bearing  stores  for  the  front. 

One  morning,  after  a  restless  night, 
Belle  was  walking,'  long  before  her 
usual  hour,  about  the  winding  paths 
which  intersected  the  barren  desert 
of  garden  where  nothing  grew  but 
privet  and  a  few  bushes  of  olean- 
der. This  barrenness  was  not  Dame 
Nature's  fault,  for  just  over  the  other 
side  of  the  wide  white  road  John 
Kaby's  garden  was  ablaze  with  blos- 
som. Trails  of  Mar^hale  Niel  roses, 
heavy  with  great  creamy  cups,  hung 
over  the  low  hedge,  and  a  sweet  Eng- 
lish scent  of  clove-pinks  and  mignon- 
ette was  wafted  to  her  with  every 
soft,  fitful  gust  of  wind.  She  felt 
desperately  inclined  to  cross  the  in- 
tervening dust  into  this  paradise,  and 
stood  quite  a  long  time  at  the  blue 
gate-posts  wondering  why  a  serpent 
seemed  to  have  crept  into  her  own 
Eden.  The  crow's  long-drawn  note 
came  regularly  from  a  kuchndr  tree 
that  was  sheeted  with  white  geranium- 
like flowers;  the  Seven  Brothers 
chattered  noisily  among  the  yellow 
tassels  of  the  cassia,  and  overhead, 
against  the  cloudless  sky,  a  wedge- 
shaped  flight  of  cranes  was  winging 
its  way  northward,  all  signs  that  the 
pleasant  cold  weather  was  about  to 
give  place  to  the  fiery  furnace  of  May ; 
but  Belle  knew  nothing  of  such  things 
as  yet,  so  the  vague  sense  of  coming 
evil,  which  lay  heavily  on  her,  seemed 
all  the  more  depressing  from  its  un- 
reasonableness. A  striped  squirrel 
became  inquisitive  over  her  still  figure 
and  began  inspection  with  bushy  tail 
erect  and  short  starts  of  advance, 
till  it  was  scared  by  the  clank  of 
banglec  and  anklets  as  a  group  of 
Hindu  women,  bearing  bunches  of 
flowers  and  brazen  htahs  of  milk  for 
Seetlas*  shrine,  came  down  the  road ; 
beside  them,  in  various  stages  of 
toddle,    the  little  children  for  whom 


their  mothers  were  about  to  beg 
immunity  from  small-pox.  Of  all  this 
again  Belle  knew  nothing ;  but  sud- 
denly, causelessly,  it  struck  her  for 
the  first  time  that  she  ought  to  know 
something.  Who  were  these  people? 
What  were  they  doing  ?  Where  were 
they  going  1  One  small  child  paused 
to  look  at  her  and  she  smiled  at  him. 
The  mother  smiled  in  return,  and 
the  other  women  looked  back  half 
surprised,  half  pleased,  nodding,  and 
laughing  as  they  went  on  their  way. 

Why?  Belle,  turning  to  enquire 
after  the  late  breakfast,  felt  oppressed 
by  her  own  ignorance.  In  the  veran- 
dah she  met  the  bearer  coming  out  of 
the  Ck>loners  window  with  a  medicine 
bottle  in  his  hand.  Did  her  ignorance 
go  so  far  that  her  father  should  be  ill 
and  she  not  know  of  it  ?  *^  Budlu  ! " 
she  asked  hastUy,  <<  the  Colonel  saJnb 
isn't  ill,  is  he  ? " 

The  man,  who  had  known  her  mother, 
and  grown  grey  with  his  master,  raised 
a  submissive  face.  '^  No,  missy  baba, 
not  ill.     Colonel  saliib,  he  drunk." 

**  Drunk ! "  she  echoed  mechanically, 
too  astonished  for  horror.  "  What  do 
you  mean  ?" 

"  Too  much  wine  drunk, — very  bad," 
explained  Budlu  cheerfully. 

She  caught  swiftly  at  the  words  with 
a  sense  of  relief  from  she  knew  not 
what.  ^*  Ah,  I  see !  the  wine  last 
night  was  bad,  and  disagreed  with 
him  ? " 

**  Damn  bad  ! "  Budlu's  English  was 
limited  but  not  choice.  She  remarked 
on  it  at  the  breakfast-table,  repeating 
his  words  and  laughing.  None  of  the 
girls  were  down,  but  Walter  and 
Stanley  giggled;  and  the  latter  was 
apparently  about  to  say  something 
facetious,  when  his  words  changed 
into  an  indignant  request  that  Dick 
would  look  out,  and  keep  his  feet  to 
himself. 

"  Was  it  you  I  kicked  ? "  asked  Dick 
innocently.  *'  I  thought  it  was  the 
puppy."  Then  he  went  on  fast  as 
if  in  haste  to  change  the  subject : 
"  I  often  wonder  why  you  don't 
learn  Hindustani,   Belle.      You'd   be 
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ashamed  not  to  speak  the  lingo  in  other 
countries.  Why  not  here?  I'll  teach 
you  if  you  like." 

"  There's  your  chance,  Belle ! " 
sneered  Stanley,  still  smarting  from 
Dick's  foi^cible  method  of  ensuring 
silence.  "He  really  is  worth  ten 
rupees  a  month  as  niooiiskee,  and  'twill 
save  the  governor's  pocket  if  it  goes 
in  the  family." 

An  unkind  speech,  no  doubt;  yet 
it  did  good  service  to  Dick  by  ensuring 
Belle's  indignant  defence,  and  her  im- 
mediate acceptance  of  his  offer;  for 
she  was  ever  ready  of  tongue,  and 
swift  of  sympathy,  against  injustice 
or  meanness. 

So  the  little  incident  of  the  morning 
passed  without  her  understanding  it 
in  the  least.     Nevertheless  Dick  found 
it   harder  and   harder   every  day   to 
manipulate  facts,  and  to  stand  between 
his  princess  and  the  naked,  indecent 
truth.     Her    curiosity   in    regard   to 
many  things  had  been  aroused,  and 
she  asked  more  questions  in  the  next 
four  days  than  she  had  asked  in  the 
previous  four  months  ;   almost   scan- 
dalizing the  Van  Milder  clan  by  the 
interest  she  took  in  things  of  which 
they  knew  nothing.     It  was  all  very 
well,  the  girls  said,  if  she  intended  to 
be  a  zenaTia-mission  lady,  but  without 
that   aim  it  seemed  to   them   barely 
correct   that   she   should    know   how 
many  wives  the  k/iansanuih   (butler) 
had.     As   for  the  boys,  they  rallied 
her  tremendously  about   her   Hindu- 
stani studies,  for,  like  most  of  their 
race,  they  prided  themselves  on  possess- 
ing but  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
their  mother  tongue ;  Walter,  indeed, 
being  almost  boastful  over   the   fact 
that  he  had  twice  failed  for  the  Higher 
Standard.      Then    the    whole    family 
chaffed  her  openly  because  she  had  a 
few   sensible  talks  with  John  Raby, 
the   young    civilian ;    and   when   she 
began  to  show  a  certain  weariness  of 
pursuing    pleasure    in    rear   of    the 
**  Van,"  insisted  that  she  must  be  in 
love  with  him  without  knowing  it. 

"  I  don't  like  Raby,"  said  Mildred, 
the  youngest  and  least  artificial  of  the 


sisters.  "Jack  Carruthers  told  me 
the  governor  had  been  dropping  a  lot 
of  money  to  him  at  ecarte" 

"I  don't  see  what  you  and  Mr. 
Carruthers  have  to  do  with  father's 
amusements,"  flashed  out  Belle  in  swift 
anger.  "I  suppose  he  can  afford  it, 
and  at  least  he  never  stints  you, — I 
mean  the  family,"  she  added  hastily, 
fearing  to  be  mean. 

"  Quite  true,  my  dear  !  He's  a  real 
good  sort,  is  the  governor,  about 
money,  and  he  can  of  course  do  as  he 
likes ;  but  Baby  oughtn't  to  gamble ; 
it  isn't  form  in  a  civilian.  You  needn't 
laugh.  Belle,  it's  true;  it  would  be 
quite  different  if  he  was  in  the  army." 
"Soldiers  rush  in  where  civilians 
fear  to  tread,"  parodied  Belle  con- 
temptuously. "  I  wish  people  wouldn't 
gossip  so.  Why  can't  they  leave  their 
neighbours  alone  ? " 

Nevertheless  that  afternoon  she 
stole  over  to  the  office,  which  was 
only  separated  from  the  house  by  an 
expanse  of  dusty,  stubbly  grass,  and 
seeing  her  father  alone  in  his  private 
room  comfortably  reading  the  paper, 
slipped  to  his  side,  and  knelt  down. 

"  Well,  my  pretty  Belle,"  he  said 
caressing  her  soft  fluffy  hair,  "  why 
aren't  you  out  riding  with  the  others  ?" 
"  I  didn't  care  to  go  ;  then  you  were 
to  be  at  home,  and  I  like  that  best. 
I  don't  see  much  of  you  as  a  rule, 
father." 

Colonel  Stuart's  virtue  swelled 
visibly,  as  it  always  did  under  the 
vivifying  influence  of  his  daughter's 
devotion.  "I  am  a  busy  man,  my 
dear,  you  must  not  forget  that,"  he 
replied  a  trifle  pompously ;  "  my  time 
belongs  to  the  Government  I  have  the 
honour  to  serve."  The  girl  was  a 
perfect  godsend  to  him,  acting  on  his 
half-dead  sensibilities  like  a  galvanic 
battery  on  paralysed  nerve-centres. 
He  was  dimly  conscious  of  this,  and 
also  of  relief  that  the  influence  was 
not  always  on  him. 

"  I  know  you  are  very  busy,  dear," 
she  returned,  nestling  her  head  on  his 
arm,  as  she  seated  herself  on  the 
floor.    "That's     what     bothers     me. 
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Couldn't  I  help  you  in  your  work 
sometimes  1  I  write  a  very  good  hand , 
so  people  say." 

Colonel  Stuart  let  his  paper  fall  in 
sheer  astonishment.  **  Help  me  !  why 
my  dear  child,  I  have  any  number  of 
clerks." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  help  !  "  Her 
voice  was  almost  pathetic ;  there  was 
quite  a  break  in  it. 

Her  father  looked  at  her  in  vague 
alarm.  "  You  are  not  feeling  ill,  are 
you.  Belle]  Not  feverish,  I  hope, 
my  dear !  It's  a  most  inforilal  climate 
though,  and  one  can't  be  too  careful. 
You'd  better  go  and  get  your  mother 
to  give  you  five  gi-ains  of  quinine.  I 
can't  have  you  falling  sick,  I  can't 
indeed  ;  just  think  of  the  anxiety  it 
would  be." 

Belle,  grateful  for  her  father's  in- 
terest, took  the  quinine ;  but  no  drug, 
not  even  poppy  or  mandragora,  had 
power  to  charm  away  her  restless 
dissatisfaction.  Dick's  office  was  no 
sinecure,  and  even  his  partial  eyes 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  she  was 
often  captious,  almost  cross.  It  came 
as  a  revelation  to  him,  for  hitherto 
she  had  been  a  divinity  in  his  eyes ; 
and  now,  oh  strange  heresy  !  he  found 
himself  able  to  laugh  at  her  with  in- 
creased, but  altered  devotion.  Hitherto 
he  had  wreathed  her  pedestal  with 
iiowerb ;  now  he  kept  the  woman's 
feet  from  thorns,  and  the  impulse  to 
make  their  pathways  one  grew  stronger 
day  by  day.  She,  unconscious  of  the 
position,  added  fuel  to  the  flame  by 
choo.sing  his  society,  and  making  him 
her  confidant.  Naturally  with  one  so 
emotional  as  Dick,  the  crisis  was 
not  long  in  coming,  and  music,  of 
which  he  was  passionately  fond, 
brought  it  about  in  this  wise ;  for 
Belle  played  prettily,  and  he  used  to 
sit  and  listen  to  her  like  the  lover  in 
Frank  Dicksee's  Ha/niumy,  letting 
himself  drift  away  on  a  sea  of  pleasure 
or  pain,  he  scarcely  knew  which.  So, 
one  afternoon  when  they  were  alone 
in  the  house  together,  she  sat  down 
to  the.  piano  and  played  Schubert's 
FriUdingslied,     The  sunshine  lay  like 


cloth  of  gold  outside,  the  doves  cooed 
ceaselessly,  the  scent  of  the  roses  in 
John  Baby's  garden  drifted  in  through 
the  window  with  the  warm  wind  which 
stirred  the  little  soft  curls  on  Belle's 
neck.  The  perfume  of  life  got  into 
the  lad's  brain,  and  almost  before  he 
knew  it,  his  arms  were  round  the  girl, 
his  kisses  were  on  her  lips,  and  his 
tale  of  love  in  her  ears. 

It  was  very  unconventional  of  course, 
but  very  natural, — for  him.  For  her 
the  sudden  rising  to  her  full  height 
with  amazement  and  dislike  in  her  face 
was  equally  natural,  and  even  more 
unforeseen.  The  sight  of  it  filled  poor 
Dick  with  such  shame  and  regret,  that 
his  past  action  seemed  almost  incredible 
to  his  present  bewilderment.  *  *  Forgive 
me,  Belle,"  he  cried,  "  I  was  mad  ;  but 
indeed  I  love  you, — I  love  you." 

She  stood  before  him  like  an  insulted 
queen  full  of  bitter  anger.  "  I  will 
never  forgive  you.  How  dare  you  kiss 
me?  How  dare  you  say  you  love 
me?" 

The  lad's  combativeness  rose  at  her 
tone.  ''  I  suppose  any  one  may  dare 
to  love  you.  I'm  sorry  I.  kissed  you. 
Belle,  but  my  conduct  doesn't  alter  my 
love." 

His  manner,  meant  to  be  dignified, 
tended  to  bombast,  and  the  girl  laughed 
scornfully.  "  Love  indeed  !  You're 
only  a  boy  !  what  do  you  know  about 
love  ] " 

*'  More  than  you  do  apparently." 

*'I'm  glad  you  realise  the  fact  if 
that  is  what  you  call  love." 

**  At  any  rate  I'm  older  than  you." 

The  retort  that  he  was  old  enough 
to  know  better  rose  to  Belle's  lips,  but 
a  suspicion  that  this  childish  squab- 
bling was  neither  correct  nor  digni- 
fied, made  her  pause  and  say  loftily, 
''  How  can  you  ask  me  to  forgive  such 
a  mean  ungentlemanly  thing  1" 

The  last  epithet  was  too  much  for 
Dick ;  he  looked  at  her  if  she  had 
struck  him.  "Don't  say  that.  Belle," 
he  said  hoarsely.  **It's  bad  enough 
that  it's  true,  and  that  you  don't 
understand  ;  but  don't  say  that."  He 
leant  over  the  piano  and  buried  his 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

,ny  one,  a  week  before  his 
arrived,  told  Colonel  Stuai-t 
presence  would  be  a  pleasant 

upon   him,  he   would  have 

J  angry.     Yet  such  was  the 

Br   likeness    tt)    her    mother 

lim  back  to   days  when   his 

30uld  still  be  regarded  as 

lollies,  and  people  spared  a 
rdict  on  what  age  might  be 

to  remedy.  Then  her  vast 
)n  gave  a  reality  to  his  own 
ons  of  rectitude;  for  the 
clung  theoretically  to  virtue 
bt  tenacity,  in  a  loud-voiced, 

ive  "  d — 


you  if  you  don't 
rhat  I  say"  sort  of  manner. 

maintained  a  high  ideal  in 
bo  the  honour  of  every  one 
d  on  a  weak-kneed  conviction 
)wn  was  above  suspicion, 
as  proud  of  Belle  too,  fully 
Ing  that  with  her  by  his  side 
•  hairs  became  reverend.  So 
d  himself  up  to  some  small 
and  began  to  sprinkle  good 
mong  the  younger  men  with 

gravity.  As  for  Belle  she 
•emely  happy.  No  doubt  had 
1  "earnest"  or  "soulful"  or 
J "  she  might  have  found  spots 
sun  with  the  greatest  ease ; 
kV^as  none  of  these  things.  At 
iod  of  her  existence  nothing 
her  from  her  disposition  than 
questionings  on  any  subject. 

life  as  she  found  it,  seeing 
r  own  healthy,  happy  desires 
eary  old  problems,  and  remain- 
utterly  unconscious  that  she 

tnilating  herself  to  her  sur- 
^s  as  the  caterpillar  which 
s  colour  from  the  leaf  on  which 


it   feeds.     For   a  healthy   mind 

towards  small  worries  as  the  skin 

towards   friction  ;   it   protects    i 

from   pain  by  an  exQpss   of  vitj 

It  is  only  when  pressure  breaks  thr 

the  blister  that  its  extent  is  reali 

In   good   truth   Belle's   life   v 

merry  one.     The  three  girls  were ; 

nature   itself,    especially    when 

found  the  new  arrival  possessed 

of   their    own     single-hearted    <3 

for  matrimony.      Her  stepmoth< 

anything,  was  over-considerate,  1 

a  trifle  inclined  to  make  a  bugbe 

the  girl's  superior  claims  to  her  fai 

affection.       The     housekeeping 

lavishly  good,  and  men  of  a  c€ 

stamp  were  not  slow  to  avail  \ 

selves  of  the  best  mutton  and  p 

curry  in  Faizapore.     Where  the  n 

came  from  which  enabled  the  St 

to   keep   open    house,    they   did 

enquire.     Neither  did  Belle,  who 

no   more   about  the  value  of   t 

than   a   baby   in   arms.     As  fo: 

Colonel,  he  had    long    years    \ 

acquired  the  habit  of  looking  o 

debts  as  his  principal,  and   tr€ 

his  pay  as  the  interest.     So  mj 

went   smoothly  and   swiftly   fo] 

first  month  or  so,  during  which 

Belle  might  have  been  seen  every 

in  the  company  of  the  three  Misj 

Milders,     cheerfully    following 

lead  with  a  serene  innocence  tha 

even  the  fastest  of  a  very  fast  i 

check.     Once  or  twice  she  saw  \ 

Marsden,  and  was  rallied  by  the 

on  her  acquaintance  with  that  so 

misogynist^^lJrs.  Stuart,  indeed 

so  far  ^^S'ask  him   to  dinner, 

though   ne    had   not   called,    oi 

ground  that  he  was  the  richest  r 

the  station,  and  Belle's  interests 

not  b^jn^JB^d  though  she  wa 
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a  step-daughter.  But  he  sent  a  polite 
refusal,  and  so  the  matter  dropped; 
nor  to  Mrs.  Stuart's  open  surprise  did 
Belle  make  any  other  declared  conquest. 

Yet,  unnoticed  by  all,  there  was 
some  one,  who  long  before '  the  first 
month  was  out,  would  willingly  have 
cut  himself  into  little  pieces  in  order 
to  save  his  idol  from  the  least 
breath  of  disappointment.  So  it  was 
from  Cousin  Dick's  superior  knowledge 
of  Indian  life  that  Belle  learnt  many 
comforting,  if  curious  excuses  for 
things  liable  to  rufl9e  even  her  calm 
of  content. 

Poor  Dick  !  Hitherto  his  efforts  in 
all  directions  had  resulted  in  conspicu- 
ous failure  ;  chiefly,  odd  though  it  may 
seem,  because  he  happened  to  be  born 
under  English  instead  of  Indian  skies. 
In  other  words,  because  he  was  not 
what  bureaucracies  term  "  a  Statu- 
tory Native."  His  mother,  Mrs. 
Stuart's  younger  sister,  had  run  away 
with  a  young  Englishman  who,  having 
ruined  himself  over  a  patent,  was 
keeping  soul  and  body  together  by 
driving  engines.  In  some  ways  she 
might  have  done  worse,  for  Smith 
senior  was  a  gentleman ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed, unfortunately,  just  that  un- 
stable spark  of  genius  which,  like  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  leads  a  man  out  of 
the  beaten  path  without  guiding  him 
into  another.  The  small  sum  of  money 
she  brought  him  was  simply  so  much 
fuel  to  feed  the  flame ;  and,  within  a 
few  months  of  their  marriage,  the  soft, 
luxurious  girl  was  weeping  her  eyes 
out  in  a  miserable  London  lodging, 
while  he  went  the  rounds  with  his 
patent.  There  Dick  was  born,  and 
thence  after  a  year  or  two  she  brought 
them  both  back  to  the  elastic  house, 
the  strong  family  affection,  and  lavish 
hospitality  which  characterise  the 
Eurasian  race.  Not  for  long,  however, 
since  her  husband  died  of  heat-apo- 
plexy while  away  seeking  for  employ- 
ment, and  she,  after  shedding  many 
tears,  succumbed  to  consumption 
brought  on  by  the  fogs  and  cold  of 
the  north.     So,  dependent  on  various 


uncles  and  aunts  in 
Smith  had  grown  up 
desire    in    the   rougl 
which  his  sleek,  soft 
theirs  ominously.     B: 
be  an  engineer  like 
broke  open  everythir 
worked,  and   made   i 
experiments    that   tl 
yearned  for  the  time 
join  the  Government 
lege    at    Roorkee.     - 
when    this    desirabL 
was  within  reach,  soi 
the  deodars  at  Simh 
at  Whitehall,  invente* 
Native,"  and  there  w 
Dick's  career ;  for  a 
is  a  person  born  in 
habitually  resident  a 
the  country.     True^ 
open  to  the  boy  for  1 
with  all  the  GrOvernm< 
awarded  to  successful 
to  him  by  the  accide 
his  guardians  nature 
heads  again  over  an 
tion  which   would   lei 
cally,   without  hope 
For,  outside  Govern: 
gineers  are   not,  as 
India.     He  might,  o 
been  the  son  of  a  rick 
sent  home  to  pass  ou 
man  through  the  Eng 
it  was  the  boy,  rebelli^ 
core,  was  set  to  otl 
Poor  Dick  !      If  his 
militated  against  him 
his    Eurasian    pareni 
him    on    the    other, 
trouble  his  relations 
post  on  the  railway, 
ousted  on  reduction ; 
private  firm  which  b 
The  lad's  heart  and 
where,  and  as  failure 
ure,  he  gave  way  to 
leading  him  by  sheer 
into     low    companioi 
habits.     At  the  time 
he  was  trying  to  woi 
an  unpaid  clerk  in  1 
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)y's  first  love  revolutionized 
[ ;  love  at  first  sight,  so  en- 

so  compelling,  that  he  did 
.  wonder  at  the  change  it 
in  him.  Belle  never  knew, 
le  himself  did  not  recognize, 
1  of  the  calm  content  of  those 

months  was  due  to  Dick's 
care.     A  silent,  unreasoning 

may    seem    a   small   thing 

f  the  head,  but  it  keeps  the 

m.  Poor  homeless,  rebellious, 

.  never  felt  ^so  happy,  or  so 

all  his  life ;  and  he   would 

vn  in  his  hitherto  prayerless 

I  pray  that  she  might  be  kept 

TOW,  like  any  young  saint. 

had    an   all-too-intimate  ac- 

;e  with  the  corruption  of  In- 

,  and  an  all-too-precocious 

'  of  evil. 

XI  her  turn  liked  him  ;  there 

)thing  more  congenial  in  his 

pestuous,  nature  than   in 

cness    of   her   step-brothers, 

)nsciously  she  soon  learnt  to 

him  for  comfort.     **  Charlie 

h  dreadful  stories,*'  she  com- 

day,  **  and  he  really  is  fond 

y-and-water.     I  almost  wish 

ouldn't  give  him  any." 

governor  thinks  it  good  for 

Det,"   returned  Dick  stoutly. 

ve  it  is  sometimes.     Then  as 

I  used  to  tell  'em  myself  ; 

climate.     He'll  grow  out  of  it, 

;  I  did." 
Jick's  truthfulness  was,  as  a 

uncompromising  that  Belle 
up ;  as  for  the  boy,  his  one 
hen  was  to  keep  care  from 
3ar  eyes ;  abstract  truth  was 

• 

next  time  Sonny  baba  was 
I  sip  from  his  father's  glass, 
id  hastily.  Pressure  produced 
f  terror  ;  nor  was  it  without 
est  difficulty  that  he  was 
ntly  brought  to  own  that 
Dick  had  threatened  to  kill 
3  ever  touched  a  "  peg  "  again, 
for  the  peace  of  the  household 
ifession    was     made    in     the 


Colonel's    absence,    when    only 

Stuart's  high,  strident  voice  cou 

raised  in  feeble  anger.     The  ci 

remained   unrepentant ;  the   moi 

because  Belle  assoilzied  him,  decl 

that  Charlie  ought  not  to  be  allow 

touch  the  horrid  mixture.    Where 

her   stepmother  sat  and  cried  { 

with  the  boy  on  her  lap,  making 

Belle  and  Dick  feel  horribly  g 

until,    the   incident  having    occ 

at  lunch,  both  the  su:fferers  fell  s 

placidly.     When  Belle  returned 

her  afternoon  ride    she   found 

Stuart  in  high  good  humour,  deca 

a  bottle  of  port  wine.     "  You  ft 

ened    me    so,    my    dear,"     she 

a:ffectionately,    **  that  I  sent  fo: 

doctor,   and    he    says    port    wh 

better,  so  I'm  glad  you  mentioned 

And  Belle  felt  more  guilty  than  < 

These  afternoon  rides  were  I 

only  trouble.     He  hated  the  mei 

came  about  the  house,  and  more 

cially  the  favoured  many  who 

allowed  to  escort  the  "  Van  "  as  i 

three  stepsisters  were  nick-namei 

made  him  feel  hot  and  cold  all  o^ 

think  of  her  in  the  company  whi 

found  suitable  enough  for  his  co 

But  then  it  seemed  to  him  as 

one  was  good  enough  for  Belle 

himself  least  of  all.     He  dreamed 

happy    dreams    of    doing    some 

brave,  fine,  and  manly ;  not  so 

from  any  desire  of  thereby  wi 

her,   but   because   his   own   lov 

manded  it  imperiously.     For  th 

time  the  needle  of  his  compass  p< 

unhesitatingly  to   the   pole   of 

He  confided  these   aspirations  t 

girl,  and  they  would  tell   each 

tales   of  heroism    until   their  c 

flushed,  and  their  eyes  flashed  r< 

sive  to  the  deeds  of  which  they  t 

One  day  Dick  came  home  full  < 

story    of    Major    Marsden    an 

Afghan  sepoy ;    and   they   agre 

admire  it  immensely.  After  that 

made  rather  a  hero  of  the  Majoi 

Belle  began  to  wonder  why  th 

quiet  man  who  had  been  so  fr 

at  their  first  meeting,  kept  so  p 
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ently  aloof  from  her  and  hers.  He 
was  busy,  of  course,  but  so  were 
others,  for  these  were  stirring  times. 
The  Arsenal  was  working  over  hours, 
and  all  through  the  night,  long  files 
of  laden  carts  crept  down  the  dusty 
roads,  beaiing  stores  for  the  front. 

One  morning,  after  a  restless  night, 
Belle  was  walking,'  long  before  her 
usual  hour,  about  the  winding  paths 
which  intersected  the  barren  desert 
of  garden  where  nothing  grew  but 
privet  and  a  few  bushes  of  olean- 
der. This  barrenness  was  not  Dame 
Nature's  fault,  for  just  over  the  other 
side  of  the  wide  white  road  John 
i^by's  garden  was  ablaze  with  blos- 
som. Trails  of  Marechale  Kiel  roses, 
heavy  with  great  creamy  cups,  hung 
over  the  low  hedge,  and  a  sweet  Eng- 
lish scent  of  clove-pinks  and  mignon- 
ette was  wafted  to  her  with  every 
soft,  fitful  gust  of  wind.  She  felt 
desperately  inclined  to  cross  the  in- 
tervening dust  into  this  paradise,  and 
stood  quite  a  long  time  at  the  blue 
gate-posts  wondering  why  a  serpent 
seemed  to  have  crept  into  her  own 
Eden.  The  crow's  long-drawn  note 
came  regularly  from  a  kuchndr  tree 
that  was  sheeted  with  white  geranium- 
like flowers;  the  Seven  Brothers 
chattered  noisily  among  the  yellow 
tassels  of  the  cassia,  and  overhead, 
against  the  cloudless  sky,  a  wedge- 
shaped  flight  of  cranes  was  winging 
its  way  northward,  all  signs  that  the 
pleasant  cold  weather  was  about  to 
give  place  to  the  fiery  furnace  of  May ; 
but  Belle  knew  notlung  of  such  things 
as  yet,  so  the  vague  sense  of  coming 
evil,  which  lay  heavily  on  her,  seemed 
all  the  more  depressing  from  its  un- 
reasonableness. A  striped  squirrel 
became  inquisitive  over  her  still  figure 
and  began  inspection  with  bushy  tail 
erect  and  short  starts  of  advance, 
till  it  was  scared  by  the  clank  of 
banglec  and  anklets  as  a  group  of 
Hindu  women,  bearing  bunches  of 
flowers  and  brazen  iotahe  of  milk  for 
Seetlas'  shrine,  came  down  the  road ; 
beside  them,  in  various  stages  of 
toddle,   the  little  children  for  whom 


their  mothers  were 
immunity  from  small-] 
again  Belle  knew  no 
denly,  causelessly,  it 
the  first  time  that  she 
something.  Who  we: 
What  were  they  doin^ 
they  going  ?  One  sn 
to  look  at  her  and  she 
The  mother  smiled 
the  other  women  lo 
surprised,  half  please 
laughing  as  they  went 

Why?  Belle,  turn 
after  the  late  breakfai 
by  her  own  ignorance, 
dah  she  met  the  beare 
the  Colonel's  window 
bottle  in  his  hand.  D 
go  so  far  that  her  fat 
and  she  not  know  of 
she  asked  hastily,  "  tb 
isn't  ill,  is  he  ? " 

The  man,  who  hadki 
and  grown  grey  with  1 
a  submissive  face.  *' 
not  ill.     Colonel  sahib 

"  Drunk ! "  she  echc 
too  astonished  for  hor: 
you  mean  1" 

"  Too  much  wine  dru 
explained  Budlu  cheei 

She  caught  swiftly  a 
a  sense  of  relief  fron 
what.      "Ah,   I   see: 
night   was   bad,   and 
him?" 

**  Damn  bad  !  "  Bud 
limited  but  not  choice, 
on  it  at  the  breakfast 
his  words  and  laughic 
girls  were  down,  b 
Stanley  giggled;  and 
apparently  about  to 
facetious,  when  his 
into  an  indignant  req 
would  look  out,  and  i 
himself. 

**  Was  it  you  I  kickc 
innocently.  **  I  thouj 
puppy."  Then  he  w 
if  in  haste  to  chanj 
"  I  often  wonder  t 
learn  Hindustani,  Bi 
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lot  to  speak  the  lingo  in  other 
Why  not  here  ?     I'll  teach 
1  like/' 

)'s  your  chance,  Belle ! " 
Stanley,  still  smarting  from 
•rcible  method  of  ensuring 
"He  really  is  worth  ten 
oaonth  as  moonaheey  and  'twill 
governor's  pocket  if  it  goes 
nily." 

kind  speech,  no  doubt ;  yet 
id  service  to  Dick  by  ensuring 
dignant  defence,  and  her  im- 
acceptance  of  his  offer;  for 
ever  ready  of  tongue,  and 
sympathy,  against  injustice 
less. 

little  incident  of  the  morning 

ithout  her  understanding  it 

Nevertheless  Dick  found 

•  and   harder   every  day  to 

te  facts,  and  to  stand  between 

:ess  and  the  naked,  indecent 

^er    curiosity  in    regard   to 

ngs  had  been  aroused,  and 

more  questions  in  the  next 

s  than  she  had  asked  in  the 

four  months ;   almost   scan- 

che  Yan  Milder  clan  by  the 

she  took  in  things  of  which 

w  nothing.     It  was  all  very 

girls  said,  if  she  intended  to 

3t-mission  lady,  but  without 

it  seemed  to   them   barely 

ihat   she   should    know   how 

ives  the  klixjmaamah   (butler) 

5   for  the  boys,  they  rallied 

endously  about  her   Hindu- 

idies,  for,  like  most  of  their 

T  prided  themselves  on  possess- 

a  limited  acquaintance  with 

ther  tongue ;  Walter,  indeed, 

most  boastful  over   the   fact 

lad  twice  failed  for  the  Higher 

I.      Then    the    whole    family 

ler  openly  because  she  had  a 

sible  talks  with  John  Raby, 

ig    civilian ;    and   when   she 

show  a  certain  weariness  of 

pleasure    in    rear   of     the 

insisted  that  she  must  be  in 

1  him  without  knowing  it. 

n't  like  Raby,"  said  Mildred, 

igest  and  least  artiticial  of  the 


sisters.     "Jack    Carruthers    tolc 
the  governor  had  been  dropping 
of  money  to  him  at  ecarte,*' 

"I  don't  see  what  you  and 
Cari'uthers  have  to  do  with  fal 
amusements,"  flashed  out  Belle  in 
anger.  "I  suppose  he  can  affoi 
and  at  least  he  never  stints  yo 
mean  the  family,"  she  added  ha 
fearing  to  be  mean. 

"  Quite  true,  my  dear !  He's  i 
good  sort,  is  the  governor,  j 
money,  and  he  can  of  course  do 
likes;  but  Raby  oughtn't  to  gai 
it  isn't  form  in  a  civilian.  You  n€ 
laugh,  Belle,  it's  true;  it  wou! 
quite  different  if  he  was  in  the  ai 
"Soldiers  rush  in  where  'civ 
fear  to  tread,"  parodied  Belle 
temptuously.  "  I  wish  people  woi 
gossip  so.  Why  can't  they  leave 
neighbours  alone  1 " 

Nevertheless  that  afterngon 
stole  over  to  the  office,  which 
only  separated  from  the  house  1 
expanse  of  dusty,  stubbly  grass 
seeing  her  father  alone  in  his  pi 
room  comfortably  reading  the  ] 
slipped  to  his  side,  and  knelt  dov 
"  Well,  my  pretty  Belle,"  he 
caressing  her  soft  fluffy  hair,  * 
aren't  you  out  riding  with  the  otl 
"  I  didn't  care  to  go  ;  then  yoi: 
to  be  at  home,  and  I  like  that 
I  don't  see  much  of  you  as  a 
father." 

Colonel  Stuart's  virtue  s^ 
visibly,  as  it  always  did  unde 
vivifying  influence  of  his  daug 
devotion.  "I  am  a  busy  mar 
dear,  you  must  not  forget  thai 
replied  a  trifle  pompously ;  "  mj 
belongs  to  the  Government  I  ha^ 
honour  to  serve."  The  girl  \ 
perfect  godsend  to  him,  acting  ( 
half-dead  sensibilities  like  a  ga 
battery  on  paralysed  nerve-ce 
He  was  dimly  conscious  of  thi 
also  of  relief  that  the  influenc 
not  always  on  him. 

"  I  know  you  are  very  busy, 
she  returned,  nestling  her  head 
arm,    as    she   seated   herself    o: 
floor.     "That's     what     bothers 
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Couldn't  I  help  you  in  your  work 
sometimes  ?  I  write  a  very  good  hand , 
so  people  say." 

Colonel  Stuart  let  his  paper  fall  in 
sheer  astonishment.  **  Help  me  1  why 
my  dear  child,  I  have  any  number  of 
clerks." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  help  !  "  Her 
voice  was  almost  pathetic ;  there  was 
quite  a  break  in  it. 

Her  father  looked  at  her  in  vague 
alarm.  "  You  are  not  feeling  ill,  are 
you.  Belle]  Not  feverish,  I  hope, 
my  dear !  It's  a  most  inferilal  climate 
though,  and  one  can't  be  too  careful. 
You'd  better  go  and  get  your  mother 
to  give  you  five  grains  of  quinine.  I 
can't  have  you  falling  sick,  I  can't 
indeed ;  just  think  of  the  anxiety  it 
would  be." 

BeUe,  grateful  for  her  father's  in- 
terest, took  the  quinine ;  but  no  drug, 
not  even  poppy  or  mandragora,  had 
power  to  charm  away  her  restless 
dissatisfaction.  Dick's  office  was  no 
sinecure,  and  even  his  partial  eyes 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  she  was 
often  captious,  almost  cross.  It  came 
as  a  revelation  to  him,  for  hitherto 
she  had  been  a  divinity  in  his  eyes ; 
and  now,  oh  strange  heresy  !  he  found 
himself  able  to  laugh  at  her  with  in- 
creased, but  altered  devotion.  Hitherto 
he  had  wreathed  her  pedestal  with 
flowers ;  now  he  kept  the  woman's 
feet  from  thorns,  and  the  impulse  to 
make  their  pathways  one  grew  stronger 
day  by  day.  She,  unconscious  of  the 
position,  added  fuel  to  the  flame  by 
choosing  his  society,  and  making  him 
her  confidant.  Naturally  with  one  so 
emotional  as  Dick,  the  crisis  was 
not  long  in  coming,  and  music,  of 
which  he  was  passionately  fond, 
brought  it  about  in  this  wise;  for 
Belle  played  prettily,  and  he  used  to 
sit  and  listen  to  her  like  the  lover  in 
Frank  Dicksee's  Ha/niumy,  letting 
himself  drift  away  on  a  sea  of  pleasure 
or  pain,  he  scarcely  knew  which.  So, 
one  afternoon  when  they  were  alone 
in  the  house  together,  she  sat  down 
to  the.  piano  and  played  Schubert's 
Frii/ilingalied.    The  sunshine  lay  like 


cloth  of  gold  outsid< 
ceaselessly,  the  scen1 
John  Baby's  garden  < 
the  window  with  the 
stirred  the  little  soi 
neck.  The  perfume 
the  lad's  brain,  and 
knew  it,  his  arms  we 
his  kisses  were  on  ] 
tale  of  love  in  her  < 
It  was  very  unconv( 
but  very  natural, — f< 
the  sudden  rising  tc 
with  amazement  and 
was  equally  natural 
unforeseen.  The  sig 
Dick  with  such  sham 
his  past  action  seemec 
to  his  present  bewilde 
me,  Belle,"  he  cried, 
indeed  I  love  you, — '. 

She  stood  before  hi 
queen  full  of  bitter 
never  forgive  you.    ] 
me?      How   dare   y< 
me  1  " 

The  lad's  combati\ 
tone.  "  I  suppose  a 
to  love  you.  I'm  sc 
Belle,  butmyconduc 
love." 

His  manner,  mean 
tended  to  bombast,  ai 
scornfully.  "  Love 
only  a  boy  !  what  do 
love  ] " 

**  More  than  you  c 

**  I'm  glad  you  r 
that  is  what  you  call 

**  At  any  rate  I'm 

The  retort  that  h 
to  know  better  rose 
a  suspicion  that  thj 
bling  was  neither  c 
fied,  made  her  paus< 
"  How  can  you  ask  i 
a  mean  ungentlemai: 

The  last  epithet  i 
Dick ;  he  looked  a 
struck  him,  **  Don' 
he  said  hoarsely, 
that  it's  true,  and 
understand ;  but  doi 
leant  over  the  pian 
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his  hands  in  utter  despair. 
irst  time  a  pulse  of  pity  shot 
the  storm  of  physical  and 
epulsion  in  the  girl's  breast, 
put  it  from  her  fiercely, 
shouldn't   I   say  it   if    it  is 

ise  you  are  kind ;  always  so 
kind." 

the  pity  had  to  be  repulsed, 
3  still  more  harshly.  "  You 
next  that  I've  been  too  kind, 
;ouraged  you,  I  suppose ;  that 
it  the  finishing  touch  to  your 
I* 

eech  put  it  to  Dick's  patience ; 
it  her  by  both  hands,  and 
jfore  her  masterful  in  his 
**  You  shall  not  say  such 
•  me,  Belle !  Look  me  in  the 
i  say  it  again  if  you  dare, 
w  quite  well  how  I  love  and 
)  you ;  you  know  that  I  would 
r  than  offend  you.  I  forgot 
ig  but  you, — I  lost  myself, — 
V  it." 

hrill   in  his  voice  brought  a 
distinctly  pleasurable  sense 
'  to  the  young  girl,  and,  alas  ! 
should  be  so,  made  her  more 
,     "  I  prefer  actions  to  words, 
e  insulted  me  and  I  will  never 
I  you  again."     She  regretted 
tion  almost  as  it  was  uttered ; 
too  far  and  bound  her  down 
.     She  was  not  always  going 
igry  with  poor  Dick  surely? 
always,  but  for  the  present 
angry,  very  angry  indeed. 
It !  "  echoed  Dick  drearily,  let- 
hands  slip  from  his.     "  There 
again;   but   fellows   do    kiss 
sins  sometimes." 
here  been  any  grown-up  spec- 
i  this  scene  they  must  have 
at  the  full-blown  tragedy  of 
es,  and  the  alternate  bathos 
aos  of  the  pleas.     They  were 
y,  so  very  young,  this  girl  and 
neither  of  them  really  meant 
jy  said,  Belle  especially,  with 
>us  retort :     "I  am  not  your 
ind  I'm  glad  of  it.      I'm  glad 
ive  nothing  to  do  with  you."  j 


As  before  her  harshness  overre 
itself,  and  made  a  man  of  him. 
want  to  put  me  out  of  youi 
altogether,  Belle,"  he  said 
steadily,  '' because  I  have  mad 
angry.  You  have  a  right  to  be  £ 
and  I  will  go.  But  not  for  al 
You  don't  wish  that  yourself,  1 1 
for  you  are  kind.  Oh  Belle !  h 
yourself  !  say  one  kind  word  bei 

go- 
Again   the  consciousness   of 

made   her   merciless,    and   she 

silent,   yet   tingling  all  over   t^ 

half-fearful  curiosity  as   to  wh 

would  say  next. 

"  One    kind     word,"    he    pie 
"only  one." 

He  waited  a  minute,  then,  t 
curse  on  his  own  folly  in  exp 
pity,  flung  out  of  the  room.  So 
all  over !  A  genuine  regret  cam 
the  girl's  heart  and  she  crept 
miserably  to  her  own  room,  and 

"  I  wonder  Dick  isn't  hoB 
dinner,"  remarked  Mrs.  Stuart 
that  meal  came  round.  *'  I  do 
he  isn't  going  back  to  his  old  ha 
staying  out.  He  heard  to-daj 
his  application  for  a  post  in  th< 
Department  was  refused,  and  1 
no  patience  like  my  own  boys, 
hope  he  will  come  to  no  harm." 

The  empty  chair  renewed  Bell 
morseful  regret. 

"  Well !  I  can't  have  him  k 
his  heels  in  my  office  much  lo 
remarked  the  Colonel  crossly, 
head-clerk    complains   of  him. 
found    his    impudence !    he    ac 
interfered  in  the  accounts  the 
day,  and  showed  regular  distruj 
must  have  good  feeling  in  the 
that's  a  sine  qua  non.^' 

**  Oh,  Dick's  got  a  splendid  o 
of  himself,"  broke  in  Stanley, 
had  the  cheek  to  tell  Baby  yes 
that  he  played  too  much  ecarte  w 
The  speaker  remembered  his  au 
too  late. 

Colonel    Stuart    grew    purpl 
breathless.      "  Do   you  mean 
that  the  boy, — that  hoy — presui 
speak  to  Baby, — to  my  friend  I 
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about  his  private  actions  1     Lucilla  ! 
What  is  the  world  coming  to  ? " 

This  was  a  problem  never  pro- 
pounded to  his  wife  save  under  dire 
provocation,  and  the  answer  invariably 
warned  him  not  to  expect  his  own 
high  standard  from  the  world.  This 
time  she  ventured  upon  a  timid  addition 
to  the  effect  that  rumour  did  accuse 
Mr.  Raby  of  playing  high. 

"And  if  he  does,"  retorted  the 
Colonel,  "  he  can  afford  to  pay.  Raby, 
my  dear,  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  with 
good  principles, — deuced  good  prin- 
ciples, let  me  tell  you." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  Charles, 
I'm  sure ;  for  it  would  be  a  pity  if  a 
nice,  clever,  young  man,  who  would 
make  any  girl  a  good  husband,  were 
to  get  into  bad  habits." 

**  Raby  is  a  man  any  girl  might  be 
proud  to  marry.  He  is  a  good  fellow." 
He  looked  at  Belle,  who  smiled  at  him 
absently;  she  was  wondering  where 
Dick  could  be. 

"Raby  isn't  a  Christian,"  remarked 
Mabel.  "He  told  us  yesterday  he 
was  something  else.  What  was  it, 
Maud  % " 

"  An  erotic  Buddhist." 
"  Esoteric,"  suggested  Belle. 
"  It's  all  the  same.    He  said  we  were 
the  three  Thibetan  sisters  and  he  wor- 
shipped us  all.      But  we  know  who  it 
is,  don't  we  ? " 

"  How  you  giggle,  girls ! "  com- 
plained Colonel  Stuart  fretfully. 
"Belle  never  giggles.  Dear  child, 
I  will  teach  you  ^ca/rte  this  evening. 
It  will  amuse  you." 

It  amused  him,  which  was  more 
to  the  purpose;  in  addition  it  pre- 
vented him  from  falling  asleep  after 
dinner,  which  he  was  particularly 
anxious  not  to  do  that  evening.  So 
they  played  until,  just  as  the  clock 
was  striking  ten,  a  step  was  heard  out- 
side, and  Colonel  Stuart  rose  with  a 
relieved  remark  that  it  must  be  John 
Raby  at  last.  The  opening  door,  how- 
ever, only  admitted  truant  Dick  with 
rather  a  flushed  face.  "  From  Raby," 
he  said  handing  a  note  to  his  uncle. 
"  I  met  the  man  outside." 


The  scowl,  which 
culprit  had  raised  on 
face,  deepened  as  h< 
excuse  for  not  com 
ecarte.      It  seemed  i 
Dick's     remonstran 
wrought    this     disa 
even  the   suggestioi 
He  turned  on  his 
anxious  to  find  caus 
was  not  hard  to  fi 
manifestly  excited, 
tricks    again,    sir  ? ' 
sternly.      "  You've 
the  bazaar." 

Now  Dick,  ever 
which    Belle    had    < 
distress    over   Char] 
to  "  pegs,"  had  fore 
had  forsworn  many 
Even  when  driven 
not  flown  to  the  c 
his  very  virtue  had 
and  a  single  sti:ff  ti 
and  water,  forced  oi 
who  was  startled  b 
returned  fagged  fr< 
the  wilderness,  had 
customed  head  in  a 
degree.     The  in  just 
tion  maddened  him 
fiercely :  "I  haven' 
drink  as  you  have,  t 

"Don't  speak  t< 
that,  Dick,"  cried  M 
"  You  had  better  g< 
is  the  best  place  for 

"I-«eave  the  rooi 
young  meddler,"  thr 
breaking  in  on  his 
avert  a  collision, 
time  Belle  had  witi 
passion,  and  the  sig 
to  him  as  if  her  t( 
his  anger. 

Dick,  seeing  her 
an  outcast  indeed, 
drinking,"  he  burst 
with  jealousy  and 
who  says  I  have  is  i 

"  Go  to  bed,  sir," 
"or  ril  kick  you 
I'll  have  no  drunka 

Luckless  Dick's  e^ 
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tort.  "Then  you'd  better 
;  for  I've  seen  you  drunk 
n  youVe  seen  me ! " 
instant  he  was  at  Belle's 
ag  for  disbelief.  "No,  no, 
a  lie  !  I  am  mad — drunk — 
only  it  is  not  true  1 "     His 

home  to  the  girl's  heart 
tngry  assertion  might  have 
'.  A  flash  of  intelligence 
=)  past :  she  recollected  a 
Lcidents,  she  remembered  a 
oubts  which  had  made  no 
at  the  time ;  and  before 
lart's  inarticulate  splutter- 

h  found  words,  her  eyes 
so  truthfully,  so  steadily, 
irned  away  in  despair,    in 
less  despair. 

-morrow  ? "  he  cried  bitterly 
0  his  uncle's  order  to  leave 

antly  and  the  house  to- 
•  ± here's  no  time  like  the 
i  I  deserve  it.  Good-bye, 
la ;  you've  been  very  kind, 
.t  I  can't  stand  it  any 
)od-bye,  all  of  you  !  " 
even  looked  at  Belle  again ; 
sed  and  he  was  gone. 
3ar,  Dick ! "  remarked  Mrs. 
ler  high  complaining  voice. 
^s  had  a  violent  temper, 
iby.  Don't  fret  about  it, 
-for  large  tears  were  slowly 
a  Belle's  cheeks — **  He  will 
to-morrow,  you'll  see ;  and 
Y  been  steadiness  itself  of 

m't  anything  to  speak  of 
id  Mildred  with  her  usual 
.  "  Only  a  little  bit  on, 
t  he  had  no  dinner." 
or  no  dinner,  I  say  he 
''  growled  Colonel  Stuart 
No  one  lies  like  that  un- 
that's  my  experience." 
le  scarcely  realised  what 
Her  heart  was  full  of 
though  sleep  came  with 
elcome  readiness  to  drive 
ay,  she  dreamt  all  night 
m«  one  was  saying,  "  One 
Belle,  only  one  kind  word," 
Id  not  speak. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Outside  the  parallelograms  of  ^ 
roads  centred  by  brown  stretch^ 
stubbly  grass,  and  bordered  by 
and  blue  houses  wherein  the  Euro 
residents  of  Faizapore  dwelt  after  \ 
kind,  and  our  poor  Belle  lay  drean 
a  very  different  world  had  been  g 
on  its  way  placidly  indifferent,  nc 
her  only,  but  to  the  whole  colon 
strangers  within  its  gates.  The  g 
plains,  sweeping  like  a  sea  to 
horizon,  had  been  ploughed,  s< 
watered,  harvested  :  children  had  1 
born,  strong  men  had  died,  cr: 
been  committed,  noble  acts  done ; 
of  all  this  not  one  word  had  rea< 
the  alien  ears.  Only  the  Disi 
Officer  and  his  subaltern,  John  R 
bridged  the  gulf  by  driving  down  e^ 
day  to  the  court-house,  which  lay 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  can 
ment  and  close  to  the  native  c 
tjiere,  for  eight  weary  hours,  to  c 
in  contact  with  the  most  ignoble  a 
butes  of  the  Indian,  and  thenc< 
drive  at  evening  heartily  glad  of  esc 
In  the  lines  of  the  native  regin 
Philip  Marsden  went  in  and  out  am 
his  men,  knowing  them  by  name, 
sympathising  with  their  lives, 
they  too  were  a  race  apart  from 
tillers  of  soil,  the  hewers  of  wood 
drawers  of  water,  who  pay  the  bills 
the  great  Empire. 

Even  old  Mahomed  Lateef  came 
seldom  to  see  the  Major  sahib  sinc< 
had  been  forced  to  send  his  Benja 
to  Delhi,  there,  in  a  hotbed  of 
and  corruption,  to  gain  a  livelihoo( 
his  penmanship.  The  lad  was 
ployed  on  the  staff  of  a  red-hqt '. 
hometan  newspaper  entitled  " 
Light  of  Islam,"  and  spent  his  day 
copying  blatant  leaders  on  to  tte  li 
graphic  stones.  Nothing  could  ex( 
the  lofty  tone  of  "The  Light 
Islam."  No  trace  of  the  old  A( 
peeped  through  its  exalted  sentim( 
save  when  it  spoke  of  the  Governm< 
or  of  its  Hindu  rival  **  The  Patri 
Then  the  editor  took  down  his  dicti 
ary  of  synonyms,  and,  looking  out 
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the  bad  epithets  from  "  abandoned  "  to 
**  zymotic,"  used  them  with  more  co- 
piousness than  accuracy.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  would  join  issue  with  one 
adversary  against  another,  and  blaze 
out  into  fiery  paragraphs  of  the  follow- 
ing order  : 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  yet  once  more 
"  The  Patriot,"  forgetting  its  nonsensical 
race-prejudice  for  the  nonce,  has,  to  use  a 
colloquialism,  followed  our  lead  in  per- 
tinently calling  on  Government  for  some 
worthy  explanation  of  the  dastardly  out- 
rage perpetrated  by  its  minions  on  a  virtu- 
ous Mahometan  widow,  «fec.,  &c. 

And    lovers  of   the  dreadful,  after 
wading  through   a  column  of  abuse, 
would  discover  that  the  ancestral  dirt 
of  an  old  lady's  cowhouse  had  been 
removed  by  order  of  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner !     Yet  the  paper  did  good  : 
it  could  hardly  do  otherwise,  Consider- 
ing its  exalted  sentiments ;  but  for  all 
that  the  occupation  was  an  unwhole- 
some  one   for   an   excitable  lad   like 
Murghub  Ahmed.     While  his  fingers 
inked  themselves  hopelessly  over  the 
fine    words,    his    mind    also    became 
clouded  by  them.     The  abuse  of  lan- 
guage intoxicated  him,  until  modera- 
tion seemed  to  him  indifference,  and 
tolerance  sympathy.     He  took  to  sit- 
ting up  of  nights  composing  still  more 
turgid   denunciations ;   and   the   first 
time  "  The  Light  of  Islam  "  went  forth, 
bearing  not  only  his  hand-writing,  but 
his  heart's  belief  on  its  pages,  he  felt 
that  he  had  found   his   mission.     To 
think  that  but  four  months  ago  he  had 
wept  with  disappointment  because  he 
wtiK   refused   the   post   of    statistical 
writer  in  a  Grovernment  office!     Be- 
tween striking  averages,  and  evolving 
Utopias,   what  a  glorious  difference ! 
He  thanked  Providence  for  the  change, 
though  his  heart  ached  cruelly  at  times 
when  he  could  spare  nothing  from  his 
modest  wage  for  the  dear  ones  at  home. 
He  had  a  wife  waiting  there  for  him  ; 
ere  long  there  might  be  a  child,  and 
he  knew  her  to   be  worse   fed  than 
many  a  street-beggar.     It  seemed  to 
him  part  of  the  general  injustice  which 
set  his  brain  on  fire. 
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"  Words  !  Nothing 
muttered  old  Mahomed 
lay  under  the  solitary  n 
courtyard  and  spelt  out  * 
Islam  "  with  the  aid  of 
rimmed  pair  of  spectac 
*  The  pen  is  mightier  tha 
What  white-livered  foe 
The  boy  should  not  have 
his  veins  unless  his  moth 
false.  God  knows  !  won 
ful,  and  full  of  guile." 

This  was  only  his  hab: 
he  had  no  intention  of  < 
sions  on  his  much  respect 
Bibi,  who  just  then  ap 
hookah  full  of  the  rai 
"  I  shall  send  for  the  b( 
Bi ! "  said  the  stern 
tyrant.  "  He  is  learnin 
than  he  dare  do,  and  th 
have.  He  shall  come 
more  than  he  says — ha ! 
Bi  laughed  too,  and  clap; 
led  hands,  while  the  shy 
doing  the  daughter-in- 
cooking,  turned  her  1 
smile  lest  any  one  shouL 
joy  because  he  was  comi 

So  Mahomed  Lateef  c 
of  flimsy  German  note 
in  the  bazaar,  with  cr 
lettering,  and  the  wom( 
cause  the  light  of  their 
ing  back.  And  after 
fused  stoutly  to  retur 
his  father  a  letter,  ful 
trite  and  beautiful  senti 
ing  his  aged  parent  tl 
changed,  the  old  order 
the  new,  and  that  he  ini 
the  banner  of  jehdd  ( 
against  the  infidel.  Th< 
BismiUahy  and  Mahom 
spite  his  annoyance  at  th 
could  not  help,  as  it  we 
ears  like  an  old  war-hi 
wrote  the  lad  a  warn 
b'ghts,  which  ran  thus  : 

God  and  His  prophet  f< 
my  heart,  that  I  should 
if,  as  thou  sayeat,  thou  woul 
ner  of  jehdd.    If  a  sword 
send  thee  mine  own  friend 
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at  the  mullah  taught  thee,  nor 
the    three    great    things, — the 
i4m,  the  Dur-ul-Husub,  and  the 
mniun.^    Have  at  the  Hindu  pigs, 
any  that  bear  kindred  to  Shun- 
carcase  ;   he    hath   cheated   me 
\nd  built  a  window  overlooking 
for  which  I  shall  have  the  law  of 
t  listen  for  the  cry  of  the  muez- 
put  thy  sword  in  the  scabbard 
sound  i'allson  thine  ear,  remem- 
3  the  House  of  Protection,  and  not 
ie  of  the  Foe.     If  thou  goest  to 
perhaps  may  befall,  seeing  the 
,ht  the  infidel  there,  remember  to 
jrother's  grave  with  tears.    Mean- 
ay  singlestick  with  Shahbaz  Khdn 
il,  and  if  thou  canst  get  the  old 
juhih,  his  father,  on  his  legs,  put 
into  his  hand,  rap  him  over  the 
once,  and  he  will  teach  thee  more 
inute  than  his  son  in  five. 

the  old  Syyed  lay  down  on  his 

er  the  nim  tree,  and  Fatma  Bi 

■he  mosquitoes  from  him  with 

Fan,  and  talked  in  whispers  to 

1,    the    childless  wife,    of    the 

heir    boy    was    to    do,    while 

Bi,  the  young  bride,  busy  as 

ound  time  to  dry  her  tears  un- 

k.  fire  burning  dim  in  one  cor- 

the    courtyard    was    almost 

by  the  moon  riding  gloriously 

purple-black    sky    overhead. 

le  other  side  of  the  high  parti- 

ll  came  the  dull  throbbing  of 

Iki  (little  drum)  and  an  occa- 

wild    skirling   of    pipes.     The 

^e   festivities  in  Shunker  Das's 

lad  begun,  and  every  day  some 

ny   or    other    had  to   be    gone 

1,  bringing  an  excuse  for  hav- 

mardnsunia  (female  musicians) 

)lay  and  sing.      High  up  near 

i  of  the  sugar-cake  house  with 

te  filigree  mouldings  gleamed 

•jectionable    window.       Within 

1  usurer  himself  conferring  with 

3kal,   one   Ram  Lai,  a  man   of 

estate  but  infinite  cunning.     It 

om    no    desire    of    overlooking 

led  Lateef's*  women  that  Shun- 

5  three  divisions  reco<(nised  in  Ma- 
1  polemics.  (1)  The  place  of  Islam  ; 
place  of  the  enemy  ;  (3)  the  place  of 
)n.  The  sign  of  the  latter  is  the 
ii  giving  the  call  to  prayers. 


ker  D^s  frequented  the  upper 
ber.  He  had  other  and  far  m 
portant  business  on  hand,  nee 
ing  quiet  and  the  impossibi 
being  overheard.  Even  up  th 
two  talked  in  whispers,  and  cl 
under  their  breath ;  while  in  th 
yard  below  the  delicate  chil 
stood  between  Shunker  and 
tion  ate  sweetmeats  and  turne 
into    day    with  weary,  yet  si 

courtyards,  shone  also  on  the 
garden,  as  Major  Marsden  aft€ 
his  rounds  turned  his  horse  i 
winding  paths.     A.  curious  ga 
was,  guiltless  of  flowers  and 
for  the  most  part  with   toml 
Modern   sanitation,    stepping 
Aaron's  rod  to  divide  the  des 
the  living,  had  ceased  to  use 
cemetery ;  but  the  records  of  k 
gotten     sorrows     remained, 
ghostly  in  the  moonlight.    The 
of  a  rose-tree  encroaching  on  tl 
caught  in  the  tassel  of  Majoi 
den's  bridle,  and  he  stooped 
entangle   it.      Straightening 
again,  he  paused  to  look  on  tht 
ful   scene  around  him  and  pe 
that  some  one,  a  belated  soldii 
likely,  was  lying  not  far  off  on 
stone.      The    horse    picked    i 
among  many  a  nameless  grave  i 
up   beside  a  figure   lying  stil 
carved  in  stone. 

"  Now,  my  man,  what's  up 
Major  Marsden  dismounting  t 
heavy  hand  on  its  shoulder, 
sleeper  rose  almost  automatical 
stood  before  him  alert  and  yet  co 
"  Dick  Smith  !  What  on  eartl: 
you  here? " 

The  boy  could  scarcely  remei 
first,  so  far  had  sleep  taken  hi 
his  troubles.  Then  he  hung  l 
before  memory.  **  I'm  leavin| 
pore,  and  came  here — to  wait  i 
light;  that's  all." 

But  the  moonlight  on  the  tor 
showed    its    inscription,    "  Sac 
the  memory  of    John    Smith 
Philip  Marsden  judged  instani 
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sense    of 
"  Where  % 


there  was  trouble  afoot ;  boys  do  not 
go  to  sleep  on  their  father's  graves 
without  due  cause.     Some  scrape  no 

doubt,  and    yet .     His  dislike  to 

Colonel  Stuart  made  him  a  partisan, 
and  he  was  more  ready  to  believe 
ill  of  the  elder,  than  of  the  younger 
man. 

**  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  he  said 
kindly.  **  There's  something  wrong  of 
course,  but  very  few  scrapes  necessitate 
running  away." 

**  There's  nothing  to  make  me  run 
away,"  replied  Dick,  with  a  lump  in 
his  throat  as  he  unconsciously  con- 
trasted this  stranger's  kindness  with 
other  people's  harshness  ;  "  but  go  I 
must." 

*' Where?" 

The  question  roused  the 
injury  latent  for  years. 
How  do  I  know  %  I  tell  you  there's 
nothing  for  me  to  do  anywhere— no- 
thing I  And  then,  when  a  fellow  is 
sick  of  waiting,  and  runs  wild  a  bit, 
they  throw  it  in  his  teeth,  when  he  has 
given  it  all  up.'* 

It  was  not  very  lucid,  but  the  lad's 
tone  was  enough  for  Philip  Marsden. 
"  Come  home  with  me,"  he  said  with 
a  smile  full  of  pity ;  "  and  have  a 
real  sleep  in  a  real  bed.  You  don't 
know  how  different  things  will  seem 
to-morrow.'* 

Dick  looked  at  his  hero,  thought 
how  splendid  he  was,  and  went  with 
him  like  a  lamb. 

Next  morning  when  the  boy  with 
much  circumlocution  began  to  tell  the 
tale  of  his  troubles,  Major  Marsden 
felt  inclined  to  swear.  Would  he 
never  learn  to  mistrust  his  benevolent 
impulses,  but  go  down  to  his  grave ' 
making  a  fool  of  himself  %  A  boy  and 
girl  lovers'  quarrel, — was  that  alii 
Yet  as  the  story  proceeded  he  became 
interested  in  spite  of  himself.  "Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me,"  he  said  incredu- 
lously, **that  Miss  Stuart  is  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  what  goes  on  in  that 
house  1 " 

Dick  laid  his  head  on  the  table  in 
sheer  despair.  "  Ah  Major,  Major ! " 
he  cried,  **  I  told  her — I — you  should 


have  seen  her  face ! 
incoherent  regrets, 
Belle's  angelic  innocc 

"  It    appears     to 
Major  Marsden  dril; 
the  best  thing  that 
pened.      Fiction    is 
Belle, — as  you  call 
found    it  out  sooner 
sooner  the  better,  in 

"  You  wouldn't  \ 
knew  her  as  I  do, 
other  eagerly  ;  **  or 
that  I  do.  There 
some  day  soon,  and 
outright.  Ah  !  if  1 1 
and  a  brute,  I  mighi 
perhaps  kept  thir 
utterly  wrong." 

"Then  why  don't 
asked  his  hearer  im^ 

"I  can't!  He  wo 
office  again.  You  < 
mischief  is  brewing  ' 

"  Thank  you,  I'd 
but  if  you're  certa 
yours  is  final, — that 
don't  want  to  kiss  \ 
with  your  cousin — [] 
inwardly,  for  he  hi 
full  enormity  of  his 
might  be  able  to  h( 
employment.  They 
telegraph-line  to  th( 
so  happens,  a  frien 
few  days  ago  asking 
volunteers  for  the  w< 

The  lad's  face  bri 
graphs  !  oh,  I  shoul 
been  working  at  thei 
and  I  think — but  I' 
I've  invented  a  new- 

"All     right,"    in 
Marsden  brusquely 
you,  at  any  rate, 
night  y  that  settles  : 
better  go  round  and 
ready." 

Dick    writhed    a^ 
pride    and    regret, 
said  goodbye  to  the 
left  a  bundle  of  soz 
before  I  went — thew 

Philip      Marsden 
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's,    remarking    that    the   boy 
o  as  he  liked,  and  went  o:ff  to 
)rk;    returning     about     two 
however,  to  find  Dick  asleep, 
out   even   by   a   half-night's 
:   sorrow.     "How   soft    these 
bhings  are,"  he  thought,  as  he 
down  on  the  sleeping  boy,  and 
a    distinctly    damp    pocket- 
'chief  still  in  the  half -relaxed 
A   certain   scorn   was   in  his 
p^et  the  very  fact  that  he  did 
uch  details  showed  that  he  was 
hard   as   he    pretended.     He 
to  the  rough,  disorderly  room 
le  spent  so  many  solitary  even- 
a  cigar,  and  walked  about  rest- 
Finally,    telling   himself    the 
lat  he  was  a  fool  for  his  pains, 
own  and  wrote  to  Belle  Stuart 
mse  : — 

;ar  Miss  Stuart, — At  the  risk 
lore  being  meddlesome,  I  venture 
►u  that  your  cousin,  Dick  Smith, 
to  Beluchistan  to-night  as  tele- 
^erseer.  It  is  dangerous  work, 
laps  you  might  like  to  see  him 
leaves.  If  so,  by  riding  through 
2h  garden  about  six  o'clock  you 
t  him.  He  doesn't  know  I  am 
and  would  most  likely  object  if 
but  I  know  most  women  believe 
iity  of  forgiveness.     Yours  truly, 

RSDEN. 

f  you  were  to  send  a  small  selection 
'lothing  to  meet  him  at  the  bullock 
36  it,  at  any  rate,  could  not  fail  to 
^ort  to  him. 

read  this  rather  brusque 
ion  with  shining  eyes  and  a 
lightening  of  her  heart.  Per- 
i  she  told  herself,   this   arose 

from  her  relief  on  Dick's 
;  perhaps  the  conviction  that 
MEarsden  could  not  judge  her 
.rshly  if  he  thought  it  worth 
)  appeal  to  her  in  this  fashion, 
ne thing  to  do  with  it.  The 
v^ever  did  not  question  herself 
on  any  subject.  Even  the 
.  doubt  which  Dick's  mad 
lad  raised  the  night  before 
nehow  found  its  appointed 
.  the  orderly  pageant  of  her 


mind  where  love  sate  in  the  ; 
honour.  Was  it  true?  The 
came  in  a  passionate  desire 
ignorant,  and  yet  to  protect  ai 
Very  illogical,  no  doubt,  bi 
womanly ;  to  a  certain  exter 
natural  also,  for  her  father,  fo 
the  circumstances  detailed  in 
chapter  to  retire  early  to  b( 
arisen  next  morning  in  a  most( 
frame  of  mind,  and  a  somew! 
pressed  state  of  body.  He  y 
usually  tender  towards  Bell 
spoke  with  kindly  dignity  of  u 
Dick's  manifest  ill-luck.  The 
positions  therefore  rendered 
for  Belle  to  make  excuses  in  h 
Not  that  she  made  them  cons< 
that  would  have  argued  too  \ 
change  of  thought.  The  cra^ 
forget  and  forgive  was  imperat 
the  sense  of  wrong-doing  wh 
innate  truthfulness  would  no 
to  be  smothered,  found  an  oi 
self-blame  for  her  unkindness 
Dick.  As  for  poor  father- 
epithets  spoke  volumes. 

"  There  is  your  cousin,"  saic 
Marsden  to  Dick  as  Belle  rode  1 
them  through  the  over-archin 
in  the  church  garden.  "  Do: 
away ;  I  asked  her  to  come, 
find  me  by  the  bridge." 

The  lad  was  like  Mahomet' i 
hanging  between  a  hell  of  remc 
a  heaven  of  forgiveness,  as  he  ^ 
her  approach,  and  when  she  re: 
beside  him,  he  looked  at  her 
fearfully. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  was  cross  i 
Dick,"  she  said  simply,  holdi 
her  hand  to  him.  The  cloud 
gone,  and  Dick  Smith  felt  ai 
would  have  liked  to  stand  i 
chant  her  praises,  or  fight  her 
before  the  whole  world.  Tl 
not  allude  to  the  past  in  ai 
until  the  time  for  parting  cam< 
Dick,  urged  thereto  by  the  ra 
a  certain  epithet,  asked  with  a 
blush  if  she  would  promise  to  f 
everything.  She  looked  at  hi 
kindly  smiling  eyes.    "  Good-b; 
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Dick,"  she  said ;  and  then,  suddenly, 
she  stooped  and  kissed  him. 

The  young  fellow  could  not  speak. 
He  turned  aside  to  caress  the  horse, 
and  stood  so  at  her  bridle-rein  for  a 
moment.  "God  bless  you  for  that, 
Belle,"  he  said  huskily  and  left  her. 

Belle,  with  a  lump  in  her  own  throat 
and  tearful  shining  eyes,  rode  back  past 
the  bridge  where  Philip  Marsden, 
leaning  over  the  parapet,  watched  the 
oily  flow  of  the  canal  water  in  the  cut 
below.  He  looked  up,  thinking  how 
fair  and  slim  and  young  she  was,  and 
raised  his  hat  expecting  her  to  pass, 
but  she  paused.  He  felt  a  strange 
thrill  as  his  eyes  met  hers  still  wet 
with  tears. 

"  I  have  so  much  to  thank  you  for, 
Major  Marsden,"  she  said  with  a  little 
tremor  in  her  voice,  "  and  I  do  it  so 
badly.  You  see  I  don't  always  under- 
stand  " 

Something  in  her  tone  smote  Philip 
Marsden  with  remorse.  "  Please  not 
to  say  any  more  about  it.  Miss  Stuart. 
/  understand, — and, — and, — I*m  glad 
you  do  not.*'  Thinking  over  his  words 
afterwards  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  both  these  statements  had  wan- 
dered from  the  truth  ;  but  how,  he 
asked  himself  a  little  wrathfully, 
could  any  man  tell  the  naked,  unvar- 
nished, disagreeable  truth  with  a  pair 
of  grey  eyes  soft  with  tears  looking  at 
him) 

Dick,  of  course,  raved  about  his 
cousin  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and 
besought  the  Major  to  send  him 
confidential  reports  on  the  progress 
of  events.  In  his  opinion  disaster 
was  unavoidable,  and  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  detail  his  reasons,  when 
Major  Marsden  cut  him  short  by 
saying :  "  I  would  rather  not  hear 
anything  about  it ;  and  I  should  like 
to  know,  first,  if  you  are  engaged  to 
your  cousin  ? " 

Dick  confessed  he  was  not ;  where- 
upon his  companion  told  him  that 
he  would  promise  nothing,  except, 
he  added  hastily,  catching  sight  of 
Dick's  disappointed  face,  to  help  the 
girl  in  any  way  he  could.     With  this 


the  boy  professed  to 
perhaps  he  had  gras 
Philip  Marsden  was 
than  his  word.  An( 
two  after  Dick's  d< 
took  the  trouble  to  g 
of  John  Baby  whs 
Lala  Shunker  Das 
tractor,  was  suppose 

The  young  civilian 
them  all,  not  to  be 
you    ask?"      He    1 
evasive  answer   by 
man    is    a    goldsm 
suppose  you  know 
they  were  never  all 
ment  service.     As  \ 
'  A  goldsmith  will  dc 
out  of    a  pice.'     Bi 
gives  you  trouble,  1 
I've  been  kind  to  hii 
ful,  in  his  way." 

Now  the   history 
kindness   to   IMk  S 
briefly  this  :  he  had  < 
an  attempt  to  cheat  1 
matter  of  income-ta 
the   knowledge    in 
"  Purists  would  say  '. 
it,  and  smash  the  i 
astute  young  casuist 
ledge  that  his  ruin 
that   Rai   Bdhddur-i 
thread     will     keep 
straighter;  besides  i 
to  give  away  power. 

That  to  a  great 
keynote  of  John  ] 
coveted  power,  not 
own  sake  as  for  the  i 
of  it.  For  just  as  i 
a  passion  for  drink, 
greed  of  gain  from 
Jewish  ancestry.  Tl 
family  the  better ;  i 
his  own  account  wei 
have  been  born  whei 
with  a  celebrated  "  c 
of  sixteen.  Memo: 
him  further  in  outw< 
this  is  no  uncomm 
Indian  society,  the  ^ 
for  what  he  appeal 
educated  gentleman, 
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in  with  a  pension  for  himself 
w^idow.  His  first  collector,  a 
3f  the  old  type,  used  to  shake 
when  John  Raby's  name  was 
=^d,  and  augur  that  he  would 
3  hanged  or  become  a  Chief 
idge.  "  He  was  in  camp  with 
this  worthy  would  say,  "  when 
)f  wild  geese  came  bang  over 
i.  I  got  a  couple,  the  last 
»  full  choke ;  and  I  give  you 
I  of  honour  Raby  never  lifted 

from  the  buniak*s  book  he 
iphering    in    a    petty    bond 

th  the  young  man's  faculty  for 

Lud  his  aptitude  for  discovering 

trtook  of  the  nature  of  genius, 

ed  him  the  reputation  of  being 

t   shaitan  (devil)   among  the 

Philip   Marsden,  associated 

en   on   a    committee    for   the 

of  mules,  learnt  to  trust  his 

implicitly,  and  became  greatly 

;d   in   the   clear-headed,  well- 

jd  young    fellow    who   knew 

prodigious    amount   for   his 

)leasant  in  society  too,  sing- 

imental  songs  in  a  light  tenor 

id  having  a  store  of  that  easy 

k  which  makes  society  smooth 

g  up   the   chinks.      Being   a 

visitor    of    Colonel    Stuart's 

3hn  Raby  saw  a  good  deal  of 

,nd   liked   her   in   a   friendly, 

Qg    manner;     but,    whatever 

3uart   may   have  thought,    he 

more  intention  of  marrying  a 

;s     girl   than   of     performing 

mage,  or  any  other  pious  act 

ig  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

he  way,  I  haven't  seen  the  Miss 

Iders  or  their  mother  lately," 

d  Major  Marsden  one  day  to 

they  came  home  from  their 

ee    together    and   met    Belle 

)ut  for  her  afternoon  ride  by 

they've  gone  to  Mussoorie ; 
Keepiog  house  for  her  father." 
ne?" 

s,  alone ;  queer  menage,  ain't 
Delieve  the  girl  thinks  she'll 
the  Colonel ;  and  he  is  awfully 


fond  of   her,  but- 


» 


The 


man  shook  his  head  with  a  laug] 
jarred  upon  Philip  Marsden  s 
changed  the  subject  quickly, 
had  elected  to  stay  with  her  f 
Well,  he  admired  her  courag 
could  only  hope  that  she  wou 
have  to  pay  too  dearly  for  it. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

LAlA  Shunker  DAs  having  dis 
all  clothing  save  a  scarf  of  whit 
lin  tied  petticoat-wise  round  his 
lay  on  a  wooden  bed  perched  h 
the  topmost  platform  of  his  tall 
But  even  there  the  burning  bre 
May  brought  no  relief  from  the 
and  he  lay  gasping,  while  his  f 
jackal  Ram  Lai  pounded  awa] 
lean  brown  knuckles  at  his  m 
fat  body.  The  massage  seemed 
little  good,  for  he  grunted  and  g 
dismally.  In  truth  the  LIQa  ac! 
over,  both  in  body  and  so 
thousand  things  had  conspired  i 
him  :  his  last  and  most  expensii 
(after  spending  a  fortune  in  p 
ages)  had  committed  the  indis< 
of  presenting  him  with  a  girl 
his  grandmother  having  died,  '. 
been  forced  much  against  his 
shave  his  head ;  his  greatest  riv 
been  elevated  to  the  Honorary 
tracy  and  (adding  injury  to 
been  associated  with  him  on  a 
(bench),  and  justice  grown  in  b 
is  not  nearly  so  remunerative 
grower  as  single  specimens, 
were  serious  ills,  but  there  wi 
far  more  trivial,  which  never 
smarted  worst  of  all ;  perhaps  1 
it  was  the  most  recent. 

That  very  morning  Shunker 
behoved   one   of  his  aspiratioi 
testified  to  his  loyalty   by  att 
the   usual   parade   in   honour 
Queen's  birthday.     On  previou 
sions   he    bad   driven   thither 
barouche,  but  ambition  had  su| 
that    an     appearance    on     hoi 
would    show     greater     activit; 
please  the  Powers.     So  he  bo 
cast  horse  from  the  cavalry  re 
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just  ordered  on  service,   and   having 
attired  himself  in  glittering  raiment, 
including  a  magnificent  turban  of  pink 
Benares  muslin,  he  took  his  place  by 
the   flagstaff.      People    congratulated 
him     warmly     on      his      confidential 
charger  which,  even  at  \,\iq  feu  dejoie, 
seemed  lost  in  philosophic  reflections. 
Shunker  Das  waxed  jubilant  over  the 
success  of   his  scheme,  and  was  just 
giving   himself   away   in   magnificent 
lies,    when    the    bugle    sounded    for 
"  close  order "  preparatory  to  a  few 
words   from    the   General   to  the  de- 
parting  cavalry   regiment.      On   this 
the  war-horse  pricked  up  its  ears,  and 
starting  off  at  a  dignified  trot  rejoined 
its   old   companions,  while   the  L^la, 
swearing  hideously,  tugged  vainly  at 
the   reins.     Arrived    at   the   line  the 
conscientious  creature  sidled  down  it, 
trying  vainly  to  slip   into  a   vacant 
place.     Failing  of  success,  the  intelli- 
gent beast  concluded  it  must  be  on 
orderly  duty,  and  just  as  the  Lala  was 
congratulating  himself  on  having  fin- 
ished    his    involuntary    rounds,    his 
horse,  turning  at  right  angles,  bounded 
off  to  rejoin  the  General's  staff.    Away 
went   the  Lala's  stirrups.     He   must 
have  gone  too,  despite  his  clutch  on 
the  mane,  had  not  the  streaming  end 
of    his    pugree  caught    in    the    high 
crupper-strap     and     held    fast.       So 
stayed,  fore  and  aft,  he  might  have 
reached  the  goal  in  safety,  had  not  the 
General,   annoyed   by  the  suppressed 
tittering   around  him,    lost    patience, 
and  angrily  ordered  some  one  to  stop 
that  man.      Whereupon  a  mischievous 
aide-de-camp   gave   the  word  for  the 
"  halt "  to  be  sounded.     Confused  out 
of     everything    save    obedience,    the 
charger   stopped  dead  in   his  tracks, 
and  the  Lala  shot  over  his  head,  still 
in   a  sitting   posture.     On   being   re- 
lieved of  his  burden,  the  co-ordination 
"  stables  "  apparently  came  uppermost 
in  the  liorse^s  mind,  for  it  walked  away 
slowly,  bearing  with  it  the  end  of  the 
Lala's   turban    still    fastened   in   the 
crupper.     He,  feeling  a  sudden  inse- 
curity   in    his    headgear,   and   being, 
•even  in  his  confusion,  painfully  con- 


scious of  his  baldnt 
lower  folds  with  botl 
slight  check,  the  ch 
baulked,  set  off  at  a 
rolled  the  fat  Lala,  h 
and  not  till  then,  one 
rent  the  air.  For  as 
his  back,  kicking  lik 
the  pugree  began  t< 
ball  of  thread,  whi 
on  like  grim  death  t 
tion.  Not  until  th 
slipped  through  his 
quarter  of  a  mile  or 
lin  was  fluttering  a 
ground,  did  he  real 
and  struggling  to  1 
hand  over  his  bald 
precating  smile. 

"  Go  out,  Raby,  ai 
gasped  the  Genera 
laughter.  **  You're  ii 
aren't  you  ? " 

But  Philip  Marsde 
to  be  on  staff  dut'^ 
already  pouring  in  < 
the  L^l^s  hurt  di| 
young  civilian  came 
ant  courtesy.  "  Shd) 
said,  "you  sat  him 
that  last  prop  would 
Centaur." 

The  L&la  grinned 
and  Philip  Marsdentu 
saying  aside  :  "  Get 
He  looks  so  helpless 
head ;  it  seems  a  shan 
John  Raby  raisec 
*'The  General  shall 
carriage.  That  will  soi 
vanity." 

So  the  L^li,  with  hi 
a  red  pockethandkercl: 
the  big  man's  barouch 
tors  of  his  discomfltui 
at  the  recollection  of  i 
**  You  ought  to  be 
native  newspaper,  Mai 
John  Raby.  "You 
on  the  unsympathetj 
But  if  I'd  seen  the 
being  unwound  like  a 
must  have  chuckled.'' 
"  No  doubt,"  replie 
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elf.      "  Yet  I  am  sure  a  keen 

the  ludicrous  is  unfortunate  in 

3ring  race.    We  English  always 

when  policy   should   make   us 

that   is   why    we   don't   suc- 

'haps ;  for  myself  1  prefer  to 
As  some  one  says,  humour  is 
Ligion  of  to-day.  Those  who 
in  eternity  have  time  for  tears, 
hers, — why  we  cry    *  Vogue  la 

Shunker  Das,  however,  without 
dding  belief  in  a  future  state, 
no  laughing  mood  as  he  lay 
.iam  Lai's  manipulations,  listen- 
►tiously  to   his  items  of  bazaar 

•  • 

id  they  say,  Lala-ji,  that  the 
thinks  of  transferring  Colonel 
t  sahib. ^^ 

ker  Das  sat  up  suddenly  and 
i.       "Transfer  Estuart  sahib  t 

.  Lai  redoubled  his  exertions  on 
w  portion  of  the  Lala's  frame 
Tought  within  reach,  until  the 

uttering  dismal  groans,  sank 
o  his  former  'position.  "  They 
le  continued  calmly,  "  that  the 

is  beginning  to  suspect." 
>ol !  idiot !  knave  ! "  growled  his 
•,  gasping   at    the   furious   on- 
it  on  his  fat  stomach.     **  'Tis  all 
ingling.     Have  I  not  bid  thee 
)  so  fast  1     Times  have  changed 
uhe  Commissariat  sahibs  sat  in 
verandahs,  and  one  could  walk  a 
twenty  camels  round  and  round 
aouse    until    they    counted    the 
r  number.     But  remember  !  'Tis 
who  goest  to    the    wall,  not    I. 
s  the    compact.      Shunker    finds 
loney,  Ramu  runs  the  risk." 
lave  I  forgotten  it,  Lala-ji  ]  "  re- 

the  other  with  some  spirit, 
au  is  ready.  And  'tis  Shunker's 
DO  look  after  the  wife  and  chil- 
when  I'm  in  jail ;  don't  forget 
The  master  would  do  better  if 
jre  bolder.     This  one  would  have 

much  in  that  fodder  contract, 
our  heart  was  as  water ;  it  always 


**And   if    Estuart    is    transi 
what  thenl" 

**  If  the  branch  be  properly 
the  bird  sticks.  Is  it  limed  1 
things  are  the  master's  wor 
mine." 

"  Ay  1  limed  right  enough  f 
But  the  money,  Bamu,  the  b 
It  will  take  months  to  lay  the 
for  a  new  man,  and  the  war  ^ 
over."  The  Lala  positively  v 
the  idea. 

Bam  Lai  looked  at  him  cont 
ously.  "  Get  what  is  to  be  gc 
this  sahib,  at  any  rate ;  thai 
advice." 

The  very  next  day  Lala  S 
Das  drove  down  to  the  Comm: 
office,  intent  on  striking  a 
blow. 

Things    had  been   going  on 

than  could  have  been  expected 

large,  empty  house,  where  Bel 

ner  and  paler  as  the  days  of 

heat  went  by,  did  the  honours 

fully.     It  was  not  without  a  e 

that  she  had  been  allowed  to 

with   her   father.      Mrs.    Stui 

prophesied  endless  evil,  beginni 

a  bad  reputation  for  herself 

mother;    but  prudential   reas 

given  their  weight  in  favour 

girl's  earnest  desire.     To  ma 

of  the  heat,  and  avoid  fUighl 

hills,  was  a  great  recommendt 

a  civilian's  wife,  and  that,  Mri 

had   decreed,  was  to  be  Bell 

So  with  many  private  injum 

the  hhansamiah  not  to  allow  1 

sahib   to   interfere  too  much 

management,   the  good  lady 

usual,  taken  herself  and  he 

to  Mussoorie.     Shortly  after 

Fate  played  a  trump  for  Belle 

ing  a  slight  attack  of  malari< 

to  the  Colonel.     He  was  alwa 

fully«alarmed  about  himself,  a 

from    the    doctor    about    th 

quences  of    over-free    living, 

him  to  toast  and  water  for  a  v 

kept  him  from  mess  for  thre< 

was  in  a  heaven  of  delight ; 

was   just    enjoying    the  sigh 

father    actually    drinking    i 
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tea,  when  Budlu  came  in  to  say  the 
Lala-ji  wanted  to  see  the  Colonel. 

"Don't  go,  father,"  pleaded  Belle. 
''It's  only  that  horrid  fat  man;  tell 
him  to  come  again." 

John  Raby,  who  often  strolled 
across  about  tea-time,  looked  at 
Colonel  Stuart  and  smiled.  He  knew 
most  things  in  the  station ;  among 
others  how  unpleasant  a  visitor 
Shunker  Das  might  be  to  his  host, 
and  not  being  ill-natured,  he  chimed 
in  with  the  girl  by  offering  to  see  the 
man  himself. 

The  Lala,  leaning  back  magnifi- 
cently in  his  barouche,  felt  a  sudden 
diminution  of  dignity  at  the  sight  of 
John  Raby.  **  Bruises  all  right, 
Lala?"  asked  the  young  man  cheer- 
fully, and  Shunker' s  dignity  sank 
lower  still.  "  They  ought  to  give  you 
that  Mai  Bdhdclur-shi-p  for  the  way 
you  stuck  to  him ;  by  George,  they 
should !  We  don't  often  get  men  of 
your  stamp,  Lala,  with  estates  in  every 
district, — do  we  1  So  you  want  to  see 
the  Colonel ;  what  for  ? "  he  added 
suddenly  and  sternly. 

^^  Huzoor  r^  bleated  the  fat  man. 
"I, — I  came  to  inquire  after  his 
honour's  health." 

*'  Much  obliged  to  you  !  He  is  bet- 
ter ;  and  I  really  think  if  you  were  to 
come,  say  this  day  fortnight,  he  might 
be  able  to  see  you." 

Shunker  Das  hesitated,  fear  for  his 
money  making  him  brave.  "  There 
were  rumours,"  he  began,  "that 
my  good  patron  was  about  to  be 
transferred." 

"  Sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter," 
thought  Baby,  amused.  "  My  dear 
L&la,"  he  said,  "it's  absolutely  un- 
true. Your  eighty  thousand  is  quite 
safe,  I  assure  you." 

"  Huzoor  I " 

"Good-bye,  Mla-ji — this  day  fort- 
night," and  he  returned  to  his  cup  of 
tea  in  high  good-humour.  Then  he  sat 
and  played  ^ca/rik  with  the  Colonel  for 
an  hour  while  Belle  worked  and 
watched  them  carelessly. 
.  "  That  makes  fifteen,"  remarked  the 
young  man  as  he  rose  to  go,  where- 


upon Colonel  Stuar 
fully,  for  he  had  won 
Belle  looked  up  wit 
well,  unconscious  aD 
lived  in  a  fool's  para 
belief  that  her  preser 
as  though  Niagara  vy 
by  a  straw,  or  the  hj 
sentiment.  As  time 
remaining  ladies  fie. 
awful  pause  ere  the  : 
a  deadly  weariness  se 
things.  Belle,  feeli: 
many  men,  ceased  tc 
the  rare  occasions  w] 
suade  her  father  tc 
But,  though  he  sti] 
habit  of  dining  at  he 
and  out  of  sorts.  H 
rumours  of  transfer 
the  possibility  of  di 
faced  with  composui 
irritable,  he  began  tc 
craving  which  took 
by  all  sorts  of  stimi 
drugs.  And  one  ds 
illegible  note  from  1: 
not  wait  dinner  fo 
instinctively  that  th 
ning  of  trouble ;  no: 
for  though  Colonel  S 
excuses  the  next  e 
even  sent  a  note  th 
So  Belle  ate  her  sc 
best  she  might,  and 
lay  awake  till  the  sr 
morning  brought  a 
tween  Budlu  and  hei 
sat  up  for  him,  or  i 
meet  him  on  his  r( 
time,  brutal  though  i 
so,  poor  Belle's  pres< 
so  far  from  being  an  a 
a  distinct  drawbac 
Colonel  Stuart  wouL 
the  mad  craze  for  d 
ally  beset  him  at  this 
^,nd  after  a  shorter 
the  case  might  be,  hi 
short  by  illness.  Inst( 
to  keep  up  appeara: 
himself  with  chloral 
the  remedy  grew  wo 
ease  so  far  as  he 
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[t  served,  however,  to  hide  the 
;s  from  his  daughter  ;  for  he 
timid  protests  by  complaints 
ilth,  assertions  that  he  knew 
i  best  for  him,  and  absolute 
3  call  in  a  doctor, 
ew  alarmed.  The  long,  silent 
it  in  brooding  over  her  father's 
lemeanour  were  too  great  a 
L  her  nerves,  and  she  began  to 
te  the  position.  Her  thoughts, 
yain  and  again  to  Dick  ;  if  he 
•e  !  ah,  if  he  were  only  there  ! 
.vho  has  not  had  in  extreme 
I  bear  anxiety  alone,  can  fully 
nd  the  horror  of  silence  to 
g.  Belle  felt  she  must  speak, 
[  some  one  of  her  trouble ;  it 
o  her  as  if  her  silence  was  a 
3glect,  and  that  some  one  must 

0  do  something  to  set  matters 

But  who?  She  hesitated 
ink, '.  till  one  day  her  father 
wn  and  began  to  cry  piteously 
iddle  of  his  ordinary  abuse  of 
ints  at  lunch.  A  stiff  glass 
?ky- and -water  restored  his 
ectually,  and  he  made  light  of 
ient ;  but  that  evening,  when 
arsden  came  in  late  to  dress 
Br  he   found  a  note  awaiting 

1  Belle. 

iving  received  no  answer,  had 
lecting  him  all  the  afternoon, 
time  passed  began  to  wonder 
vn  temerity  in  writing.  Dick, 
lie,  had  bidden  her  look  on 
iarsden  as  one  willing  to  help 

be ;  but  what  could  Dick 
She  went  out,  after  a  pretence 
r,  to  the  little  raised  platform 
arden  where  chairs  were  set 
ening  for  those  who  preferred 
le  house.     Belle   liked   it  far 

the  purple  arch  of  sky, 
I    with    stars   save  where  the 

moon  outshone  them,  rested 
I  eyes,  and  the  ceaseless  quiver 
3ala  prevented  her  from  think- 
its  insistence.  Suddenly  her 
3  was  interrupted  by  a  voice 
:or  the  Miss  sahib,  and  she 
p  trembling  and  uncertain, 
id    she    sent    for    him,    and 


what  should    she    say   now   tl 
had  come? 

*^  I  came  as  soon  as  I  could 
Stuart,"  said  Major  Marsden, 
ally,  as  their  hands  met.  "  But 
out  all  day,  and  had  a  guest  to 
tain  at  mess."  He  stopped,  dis 
at  her  appearance,  and  added  in 
a  different  tone,  '*  I  am  afra 
are  ill.*' 

She  did  indeed  look  ghastly  p 
the  moonlight,  her  eyes  full  of 
and  her  lips  quivering ;  yet  he 
ness  had  gone  with  the  first  1 
his  face,  and  she  felt  glad  that  s 
sent  for  him.  "It  is  father 
began,  then  could  say  no  more  f ' 
of  breaking  down. 

The  trivial  words  brought  ba 
recollection  of  that  first  meetin 
her  months  before,  when  she  ha^ 
the  same  reply  to  his  offer  of 
and  as  he  stood  waiting  for  '. 
master  the  fast-rising  sobs,  a  r 
seized  him  with  the  thought 
surely  some  of  this  pain  migh 
been  prevented  somehow,  by 
one. 

"  You  must  think  me  very  sill 
murmured  hastily. 

"  I   think   you   are   overdon 
replied,  **and  I  don't  expect 
had  any  dinner.     Now  have  yo 

A  smile  struggled  to  her  fac 
don't  think  I  had, — much." 

**  Then  I  will  tell  the  kfiansa 
bring  you  something  now." 

The  full-blown  tragedy  of  life 
to  have  departed.  She  even  wo 
at  her  own  tears  as  she  sipp 
soup,  and  told  him  of  her  t: 
with  a  lightening  heart.  **  Bud 
he  never  saw  father  like  this  I 
was  the  climax,  and  even  that  ( 
seem  a  hopeless  outlook. 

"  Could  he  not  take  leave  % 
gested  Major  Marsden  at  once 
being  the  panacea  for  all  ills  in 

*' That's  what  1  want  to  kn 
begged  him  to  go,  but  the  vei 
excites  him.  Would  it  harm  h 
cially  ?  Is  there  any  reason  i 
should  not ?" 

Dick's  words  of  warning   r< 
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to  Major  Marsden  unpleasantly. 
'*None  that  I  know  of,"  he  replied. 
*'  I  will  go  round  to  Seymour's  to- 
morrow, and  get  him  to  bundle  you 
both  off  to  the  hills.  You  want 
change  as  much  as  your  father.  In 
a  month's  time  you  will  be  laughing  at 
all  these  fears." 

"  I  think  you  are  laughing  at  them 
now,"  said  Belle  wistfully. 

"  Am  1 1  Well,  I  promise  not  to 
laugh  at  you  any  more.  Miss  Stuart." 
He  stood  up,  tall  and  straight,  to  say 
good-bye. 

"  Isn't  that  rather  a  rash  promise, 
Major  Marsden  % " 

**I  don't  think  so.  Anyhow  I 
make  it,  and  I'm  very  glad  you  sent 
for  me.  Considering  how  little  you 
knew  of  me, — and  how  disagreeable 
that  little  had  been — it  was  kind." 

"  I  know  a  great  deal  of  you,"  she 
replied,  smiling  softly.  "  Dick  has  told 
me  a  lot, — about  the  brevet, — and 
the  intelligence-work — and  the  Afghan 
sepoy — " 

"  And  the  men  in  buckram  too,  I 
suppose?  I'm  afraid  Dick  is  not  to 
be  trusted.  Did  he  tell  you  how  the 
man  escaped  next  day,  and  I  got  a 
wigging  ?  " 

"  No !  "  cried  Bell  indignantly.  "  Did 
he  ? — Did  you,  I  mean  1 — what  a 
shame  ! " 

**  On  the  contrary,  it  was  quite 
right.  I'll  tell  you  about  it  some  day, 
if  I  may.  Meanwhile,  good-bye,  and 
don't  starve  ',  it  really  doesn't  do  any 
good  ! " 

She  watched  him  jingle  down  the 
steps,  thinking  how  like  an  overgrown 
school-boy  he  looked  in  his  mess- 
jacket.  So  life  was  not  a  tragedy 
after  all,  but  a  serio-comedy  in  which 
only  the  monologues  were  depressing 
and  dull.  She  went  in  and  played 
the  piano  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 
Yet  nothing  had  really  changed,  and 
Fate  marched  on  relentlessly  as  before. 
We  make  our  own  feelings,  and  then 
«it  down  to  weep  or  smile  over  them. 

The  very  next  afternoon  Colonel 
Stuart  was  brooding  silently  over 
nothing  at  all  in  his  private  office- 


room,  passing  the  tin 
of  mischief,  till  he  w 
John  Baby.  For  tl 
sort  of  contemptuo 
the  drag  of  an  oc< 
ecart%  on  to  the  Co 
Sitting  in  the  dusk 
wan  and  haggard, 
profound  stillness,  < 
wearied  and  yet  aw 
ment ;  as  might  be 
restrained  start  wh( 
came  into  the  room  i 
the  office-hours  being 
sie  had  departed. 

**  Well,  what  is  it 
sharply.  **I  saw  y< 
Haven't  you  got  eno" 
Am  I  never  to  have 
An  angry  tone  g 
his  native  visitors  tc 
the  L&1&  was  evident] 
silence.  He  had  ts 
contract  that  morni 
money  of  which  lay 
Colonel  Stuart's  safe 
had  heard  casually 
pected  source  of  proi 
had  often  talked  w 
and  for  which  he 
preparations,  had  sli 
fingers.  In  other  wc 
mule-transport  was 
a  special  officer.  "  I' 
he  blurted  out,  sittini 
"  to  know  if  it  is  tri 
sahih  has  the  purchas( 
"  And  if  he  has,  vy 
it  to  you,  or  to  me 
arrogance  was  becon 
and  Colonel  Stuart  wa 
for  etiquette. 

"Only  this;  that 
going  to  deal  fair 
mustn't  count  on  m^ 
all ! " 

"Go  and  tell  the 
owe  you  money,  you  1 
cried    his     hearer, 
endurance  by  the  mai 
equality.     **  I'll  pay  ] 
if  I  sell  my  soul  for  i 
«  Eighty  thousand 
price,     BoMb'^     snee: 
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3W  about  the   contracts,  and 

uission,  and  the  general  part- 

l     Am  I  to  tell  that  also  ?  " 

olonel  stared  at  him  in  blank 

God    knows   in  his  queer 

rate  of  morality  it  was  hard 

what     elementary    rock     of 

3   might  be  found  ;  yet   to  a 

extent  honour  remained  as  it 

pebbles,  worn  and  frayed  by 

with    the     stream     of     life. 

bl    partnership !     you     black 

Dat  do  you  mean  % " 

n  !  "  echoed  the  L&la  shrilly. 

the  money  I've  lent  you,  paid 

each  contract ;  the  commission 

en  your  clerks ;  the  grain  your 

lave  eaten  ;  the *' 

/olonel's  right  hand  was  raised 
lis  head  ;  the  first  coarse  rage 
Face  had  settled  into  a  stern 
bat  turned  it  white.  "  If  you 
e  another  instant,  by  God  I'll 

• 

7ords  came  like  a  steel-thrust, 
Lala  without  a  word  turned  and 
ore  the  Berserk  rage  of  the 
an ;  it  is  always  terrible  to 
ental,  and  the  Lala  was  a 
sent  coward. 

D ! "   cried  the  Colonel  as  the 
d  creature   reached   the  door, 
red  and  came  back  trembling, 
your  money   for  the  contract 
ou ;    it's    cancelled.     I    won't 
in  the  house.     Take  it  back 
3  me  the  receipt  I  gave  you ; 
me,    I   say."     The     Colonel, 
g  at   the    lock    of   the    safe, 
id    and     shook     with     excite- 
'*  Take    'em    back,"    he    con- 
flourishing    a    roll    of    notes, 
receipt  ! — quick  !     out     with 
3   receipt  for  the   three   thou- 
VQ   hundred    I   gave   you   this 


!  " 


"  Huzoor  !  Huzoor  1 1  am  loo] 
it ;  be  patient  one  moment ! ' 
Lala's    quivering    fingers     bli 
among    the    papers    in    his 
book. 

"  Give  it  me,   or,    by  hea\ 
break   every  bone    in    your 
His  hand  came  down  with  an  c 
thud  on  the  table. 

"  I  will  give  it,  sahib, — 
it, — here — no — ah  !  praise 
gods  !  "  He  shook  so  that  th 
rustled  in  his  hand.  Colonel 
seized  it,  and  tearing  it  to  bil 
the  pieces  in  the  waste  paper 
at  his  feet.  **  There  goes  y< 
contract  from  me,  and  thei 
door,  and  there's  your  money 
he  flung  the  notes  in  the  ma 
they  went  fluttering  over  tl 
and  he  laughed  foolishly  to  s 
gathered  up  in  trembling  hast 

**  Gad  ! "  he  muttered  as  '. 
exhausted  into  a  chair,  "  th( 
much  fear  of  Shunker  so  long 
a  stick  in  my  hand.  Hullo 
that?  Something  rustled  un 
table.  Here,  Budlu !  quick, 
It  may  be  a  snake !  C 
the  servants ;  they're  nevei 
found  1  " 

He  stopped  and  drew  his  ha 
his  forehead  two  or  three 
Just  then  Eudlu,  entering  v 
lamp,  stooped  to  pick  somethi 
the  floor.  It  was  a  note  for 
sand  rupees,  crisp  and  cracklu 

Colonel  Stuart  looked  at 
dazed  sort  of  way,  then  burs 
roar  of  laughter  and  put  it 
pocket-book.  **  My  fair  perqi 
Jove  !  and  it  will  come  in  ui 
night  at  ecarte.  Budlu,  give 
little  bottle.  I  must  stej 
nerves  a  bit  if  I'm  to  pi 
Raby." 


(To  he  continued.) 
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Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago 
the  President  of  a  great  meeting  of 
Civil  Engineers,  held,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  at  Newcastle,  delivered  an 
address  on  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  proba- 
bility of  its  duration.  He  pointed  out 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  coal, 
from  which  our  wealth  is  in  great 
measure  drawn,  would  be  exhausted, 
and  that  if  no  substitute  for  it  were 
found  our  posterity  would  be  unable 
to  work  any  iron  which  might  be  left, 
and  that  then  the  great  centres  of  in- 
dustry which  depend  on,  and  are  fed 
by,  this  coal  and  iron,  would  be 
ruined.  He  showed  how  this  would 
affect  the  nation,  and  explained  that, 
while  no  doubt  many  lesser  manufac- 
tories would  still  exist,  the  country 
would  be  quite  unable  to  support  the 
very  large  population  she  would  then 
naturally  have,  so  that  the  people  would 
drift  away  to  other  less  worn-out  parts 
of  the  world.  He  drew  a  picture  of 
Great  Britain  as  she  would  be  then, 
with  a  population  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  millions  subsisting  chiefly  by 
agriculture;  quiet  and  peaceable,  not 
able  to  interfere  much  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  not  then  a  source  of  much 
jealousy  to  other  nations;  resting 
proudly  on  the  remembrance  of  her 
mighty  deeds  in  arms,  and  on  the  his- 
tory of  her  commerce  and  her  splendid 
literature. 

If  such  a  thing  ever  does  come  to 
pass,  if  no  substitute  is  found  for  coal, 
(and  we  may  be  sure  that  most  deter- 
mined attempts  will  be  made  long  be- 
fore then  to  utilise  the  power  of  the 
tides,  and  to  extract  the  mysterious 
force  which  is  said  to  lurk  everywhere 
in  the  atmosphere)  if  men  are  driven 
away  from  our  shores  till  our  popula- 
tion stands  only  at  about  a  third  of 
what  it  is  now,  whoever  else  may  be 


the  sufferers,  the  s] 
will  gain.  Many  o 
fields  used,  in  the 
who  have  not  yet 
age,  to  be  wild 
misty  moorland  dis 
tridges  and  hares  : 
Some  will  go  back  i 
state  at  no  very  d 
we  can  see  now  in  i 
north  of  England  w! 
be  :  vast  heaps  of  ru 
ing  green ;  long  linef 
and  fallen  chimneys 
An  old  pit  bank  ofte 
a  covey  of  partridg 
the  line  which  Henr 
as  being  one  of  th 
and  pathetic  in  E 
"  The  hare  shall  ki 
hearthstone,"  has  of 
near  some  deserted 
berland  or  Lancashij 
We  all  hope  and 
future  of  Great  Bril 
ent  from  this,  that,  a 
used  up  and  impossil 
be  found,  and  that  i: 
the  past  we  shall  be 
own  with  the  world, 
population  will  gro^ 
tent  that  there  wil! 
sport.  An  attempt 
feed  the  people,  or  a 
them  to  a  larger 
do  now,  from  this  c 
system  of  agriculti 
market-gardening  w 
rather  than  the  exp 
f  ul  one  now  in  vogu< 
is  bad  for  a  sporl 
quiet  for  shooting,  i 
for  hunting,  and  the 
here.  One  of  Leecl: 
HomdZey  Cross  depi< 
huntsman,  James 
horse  in  a  melon  fi 
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e  jumped,   while  the   owner 
}he  market-gardener,  is  com- 
i  a  great  state  of  mind,  with 
as  a  weapon,  to  inquire  into 
er.     If  the  Quorn  had  a  long 
aany  parts  of  France  or  Bel- 
ie of  the  horsemen  who  fol- 
it  celebrated  pack  of  hounds 
:obably    find    themselves    in 
uncomfortable    quarters.     A 
cer  once  told  the  writer  that 
-shooting  in  China  was  very 
would  be  really  good  if  there 
J  so  many  obstacles  about  to 
it  comfortably.    He  said  that 
le  were  so  numerous  that  if 
gun  off  almost  anywhere  in 
u  were  pretty  sure  to  hit  a 
n.      They  seemed  easy  how- 
le      with,  a  small  present  as 
iding  them  away  in  a  con- 
ate  of  mind ;  and  indeed  this 
ithority   did    say   that    they 
mebimes   try    to  get   in    the 
way  on  purpose  to  get  these 
If  any  of  us  on  a  sporting 
n   were  to   shoot  a  market- 
there  would  be  sure  to  be  a 
of  trouble  about  the  matter, 
e  were  not  seriously  wounded, 
umanitarian  and  the  Political 
st  are  both  enemies  of  field- 
but  the  former   has   a   very 
ttle  to  fight,  and  in  a  country 
whose  inhabitants  are  for  the 
t  deeply  saturated  with  the 
sport  in  one  or  other  of  its 
s  cry  for  amendment  must  be 
one.     We  should  be  sorry  to 
him  or   his   preaching.     To 
it  sport   is  not  cruel  in  the 
sense  of  that  word,  to  try  to 
.t  the  bullet  and  the  charge  of 
lot  cause  pain,  that  a  salmon 
[•un  about  for  an  hour  with  a 
his    mouth    preparatory    to 
iffed,    that    an    average    fox 
njoys    a    hard    run    (a    very 
i  customer  conceivably  might), 
ink,    to   attempt    too    much, 
opens  a  great  question,  far 
i  a  one  to  discuss  in  a  short 
and    I    shall   content    myself 
^  that  if  sport  be  really  im- 


moral,   its   continual   exercise   ^ 
have   a  baneful  influence  over 
who  indulge  in  it,   as   regards 
humanity.     The  great  and  small 
owners  of  the  kingdom,   the  la^ 
and  doctors  and  men  of  business 
farmers    and   huntsmen    and  kc 
and  gillies  of  the  south  and  nortl 
not     the    bloodthirsty     gang     ^ 
frequent  exercise  in  their  respe 
vocations  would  long  ago  have 
them  if  those  vocations  were  i 
inhumane. 

From  time  to  time  paragraph 
pear  in  the  newspapers, — little 
graphs    as   a    rule,    hidden    aw£ 
corners  as  if  they  were  not  ver 
portant, — ^which  show  that  evil 
are   at   hand   for  sportsmen  in 
islands.    Wire  fencing  and  large 
are  to  stop  hunting ;  deer-forests 
long   been    threatened ;    meetin, 
farmers  have  been  lately  held  h 
north,  where  driving  is  carried 
a  large  extent,  to  protest  against 
a  way  of  capturing  grouse ;  wk 
the  south  their  brethren  have  I 
to     remonstrate     against     the 
caused  by  walking  across,  inste 
down,  the  turnip-drills. 

Let  us  take  a  high  ground  fa 
up  in  Morayshire,  say.  He  has 
to  bother  him,  but  no  hounds,  ai 
knows  pretty  well  how  to  kee] 
first  in  order.  How  often  hi 
heard  men  who  ought  to  know  1 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  grouse-di 
doing  any  harm  to  such  a  one :  "  H 
nonsense  !  how  can  it  ?  '^  Befor 
drivers  reach  the  butts  some 
often  come  up  ;  and,  if  the  wo 
being  done  on  a  large  scale,  so  so 
the  one  line  of  men  stop,  anothe 
on  the  other  side  of  the  boxes 
start,  and  this  line  will  in  the  c 
of  half  an  hour  or  so  perhaps 
these  same  sheep,  and  fetch  the 
before  them,  supposing  the  animi 
not  escape  at  one  or  other  o 
flanks.  This  may  be  repeated 
and  over  again,  and  the  **  v 
people,"  who  ought  on  that  part 
day  to  be  resting  and  feeding  in 
sheltered  spot  away  from  the 
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are  driven  about  from  one  place  to  an- 
other till  at  nightfall  they  are  deposited 
in  the  very  last  part  of  the  moor 
where,  if  coarse  weather  or  snow 
is  at  hand,  they  ought  to  be.  On 
some  good  driving-moors  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  on  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  and  the  exercise  is  bad  for 
sheep.  When  times  were  very  good 
farmers  never  thought  about  such 
things  :  when  times  were  only  pretty 
good  they  began  to  think  about  them  ; 
and  now,  when  times  are  very  bad, 
they  have  begun  to  talk  about  them. 
They  are  a  race  slow  to  move ;  what 
they  will  do  next  no  man  knows. 

In  1872  wool  was  selling  at  28.  7d. 
a  pound ;  in  1890  that  same  class  of 
wool  was  being  disposed  of  for  1*.  Od, 
a  pound.  Rents  are  down  no  doubt, 
but  not  quite  so  much  as  this.  I 
can  quite  fancy  a  hill-farmer, — after 
taking  a  long  comprehensive  look  at 
his  wool-chart,  wherein  the  rise  and 
fall  of  that  commodity  is  depicted  for 
the  last  thirty  years — jumping  up, 
and  taking  his  stick,  and  going  out  to 
make  himself  exceedingly  unpleasant 
to  the  men  who  are  driving  their 
grouse,  and  his  sheep,  about  the  hill. 
Let  us  hope  that  not  many  farmers 
are  possessed  of  such  a  dispiriting 
ornament  to  their  sitting-rooms  as  a 
chart  of  this  kind. 

Covert-shooting,  as  I  understand  the 
word  in  the  operation,  is  not  a  very  old 
institution  in  these  islands,  and  the  bags 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  even  much  later  on  in  it,  were  very 
small  when  compared  with  those  which 
are  made  now.  But  battue-shooting 
(as  the  uninitiated  sometimes  still  call 
it)  has,  one  might  have  thought,  been 
established  among  us  sufficiently  long 
for  its  object  to  be  understood  ;  and 
yet  there  are  many  worthy  people  who 
read  debates  in  Parliament,  and  know 
where  Mashonaland  is,  and  who  is  the 
present  head  of  affairs  in  Brazil,  who 
are  still  quite  ignorant  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  a  system  which  is  in  daily  opera- 
tion during  the  autumn  all  over  the 
country.  You  give  some  pheasants  to 
a  friend ;  they  are  gratefully  acknow- 


ledged, and  you  an 
him  the  details  of  a  1 
formed  a  part.  ^^^ 
score  or  hundreds- 
"  Oh,  what  a  num 
tame  pheasants  V*  h 
the  answer.  And  vi 
ledge  that  they  were 
reared  by  hand,  you 
that  you  have  fallen 
opinion  of  the  ques 
while  he  would  have 
for  being  a  sportsma 
of  the  word  if  yoi 
share  of  a  small  ba^ 
praise  you  now.  **  1 
head  a  little,  "  that 
sport,  is  it,  as  the  o 
other  way  meaning 
fast,  and  the  spaniel 
dew  on  the  grass  as 
the  hedgerows.  Pai: 
and  his  imitators  ha 
answer  for  in  this  re 
fond  of  drawing  a 
full  October  verdu 
well-fed,  high-gait( 
men  lying  beneath  it 
peeping  out  of  a 
equally  frugal  bag  d 
two  hares,  three 
pheasants,  and  pe 
drake,  introduced  fo 
bonny  colouring  on  : 
it  from  us  to  sneer  ; 
the  engraving,  valua 
order,  gives  a  lifelil 
pi'esentabion  of  a  pei 
was  commoner  sixty 
is  now.  It  is  pre 
First  of  October  or 
Midday  Halt ;  the  < 
will  show  the  partj 
the  thick  hedgerows 
When  the  recipien 
sent  shakes  his  head  ^ 

« 

old  engraving  is  befc 
It  is  a  waste  of  bre 
with  him,  to  try  to  e: 
pheasant-shooting  is 
a  very  different  man 
garily,  nor  as  a  mat 
ery,  or  anything 
which  the  birds  are : 
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and  "  sporting  "  shots.    If  you 
ietails,  and  tell  your  companion 
land-reared  pheasant,  sweeping 
hirty   yards    over   your  head, 
before  a  good  breeze,  is  by  no 
sasy  to  hit,  is   harder  indeed 
wild  one  would  be  in  similar 
tances  in  that  he  is  as  a  rule 
•,  and  is  infinitely  more  difficult 
k  over  than  the  bird  put  up 
you  in  the  copse  wood  by  the 
ioned  spaniel, — he  will  be  by 
ans       convinced,     though     he 
too   polite  to  contradict  you, 
ly  since  he  has  become  an  acces- 
er  the  fact,  as  it  were,  by  ac- 
a  portion  of  the  spoil.     How 
think  otherwise  indeed?     Has 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  those 
leasants  running  about  the  field 
ist  and  September,  and  coming 
>wd  to  be  fed?     **That  young 
lere,  he  will  hardly   take  the 
to  get  out  of  our  way,  only 
s   down   a   little   on  the  bare 
;^  why,  I  could  kill  him  with  my 
Yes,  now.     But  our  doubting 
ion   would  not   recognise  that 
t  longtail  on  the  morning  when 
the  outlying  cover  to  take  his 
ht  towards  home.     He  lay  in 
)d  right  enough ;  it  would  not 
jen  a  difficult  buisness  to  make 
tf   him   when    he  rose   with  a 
splutter  out   of  his   couch  of 
3S  ;  but  though  there  are  guns 
him,   they   are  only  shooting 
game,  or  birds  that  go  back, 
thing  flying  forwards  is  inter- 
ith.    There  is  a  spirited  descrip- 
Mr.  Bromley  Davenport's  book 
of    how    such    a    pheasant    is 
vith,   and    I    shall    not    follow 
his  death,  merely  adding  that 
have  given  more  sport  when  he 
up  in  the  air,  shot  through  the 
id  neck,  leaving  just  a  puff  of 
above  him  as  he   falls,    than 
low-flying,  hunted-up,  plastered 
its. 

need  not  wonder  that  people 
ive  no  taste  for  shooting,  and 
3ver  owned  a  gun,  should  be 
it  as  to  the   way  in  which  it 


should  be  managed,  when  we  f 

some  of  those  who  write  aboui 

who    therefore    should    at    a: 

understand   the  rudiments  of 

themselves  ignorant,  blind  lej 

the  blind.     Some  years  ago  tl 

an    account    in    a   London   p 

partridge-driving     in     France 

writer  gave  an  interesting  des 

of  the  old  chateau  and  its  surroi 

and  he  only  betrayed  himself  i 

ignoramus   quite    at    the  enc 

article,    when    he    had   got   ] 

placed:     **And  now  the  shai 

of  the  rifles  began  to  be  hearc 

have  long  ago  recognised  the  i 

a  Frenchman  is  not  necessarily 

to  whom   Providence   has   de 

knowledge  and  skill  of  what 

to  the  field ;  but  if  he  has  t 

slaying  driven  partridges  with 

it  is  time  we  made  a  friendly 

of  his  territory  in  order  to  wj 

proceedings.     A    year    or    tT 

another  writer,  while  dilating 

pleasures  of  shooting  black-ga 

dentally  mentioned  that  the  bl 

paired  like  the   grouse.     The 

course  nothing  wrong  in  being 

of  the  habits  even  of  black-ga: 

a  man  who  writes  a  long  artic 

them  for  the  instruction  of  h 

creatures  ought  to  have  kno 

not  even  a  Mormon  or  a  stag 

polygamous   than   the   fine    < 

whose  coming  of  age  is  celeb 

the  20th  of  August. 

As  in  covert- shooting  so  i 
other  branches  of  sport  a  fs 
has  been  set  on  foot,  often  ^ 
best  of  intentions,  and  has  ne 
properly  caught  up  again.  D€ 
ing  has  particularly  suffered 
way ;  it  took  long  years  to  d 
of  some  folks'  heads  that  a  fc 
not  a  wood,  perhaps  had  no 
it.  But  that  red  deer  wande 
fertile  country,  where  good  cr< 
be  raised,  is  still  an  article 
with  many  people.  The  outci 
was  raised  about  the  wickec 
forests  a  few  years  ago  was  ii 
measure  caused  by  the  doingi 
man,  who,  more  perhaps  for 
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of  notoriety  than  the  love  of  sport, 
spent  about  £20,000  a  year  in  rents 
in  order  to  kill  some  two  hundred 
stags.  His  work  was  not  done  by 
stalking  but  by  driving,  quite  a 
different  matter.  It  was  a  wasteful, 
extravagant  business,  and  yet  some- 
thing might  be  said  even  for  it. 
Driving  on  such  a  scale  as  practised  in 
Glenstrathfarrar  and  the  adjoining 
forests  required  a  vast  amount  of 
forethought,  and  patience,  and  skilful 
arrangement,  all  of  which,  as  the  story 
books  say,  might  have  done  great 
things  if  they  had  been  directed  to 
more  worthy  ends.  To  send  out  a 
hundred  men,  to  cover  very  many 
miles  of  wild  hill,  and  to  bring  the 
shyest  and  most  suspicious  of  all 
creatures  to  a  given  place  at  a  given 
time  was  no  easy  task.  These  move- 
ments depended  entirely  upon  the  wind; 
with  some  winds  it  was  no  use  going 
out  at  all,  and  when  the  hour  of 
manoeuvring  was  just  about  to  be 
rewarded  by  fruition,  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  some  change  in  it  to  render 
all  the  labour  useless.  Then  there 
came  up  the  wretched  question  of  the 
pet  lamb,  and  one  dreary  trial  at  law 
after  another  as  to  this  lamb,  and  to 
trespass  here  and  bridges  there,  till 
the  public  got  weary  of  the  name  of 
the  millionaire,  and  heartily  wished 
him  back  in  his  own  country.  He 
smirched  the  fair  fame  of  stalking,  and 
part  of  the  public  now  tar  all  men 
who  shoot  deer  as  if  they  were  as  this 
American. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  features  about 
fox-hunting  that  it  causes  the  smallest 
amount  of  suffering  to  the  pursued.  One 
small  red  animal,  half  of  him  tail,  will 
give  a  long  happy  day  to  perhaps  a 
good  many  people,  horse  and  foot  (may 
we  not  add  to  horses  and  dogs  into  the 
bargain  X)  and  at  night  may  be  none 
the  worse  for  his  exertions  and  ready 
to  take  the  field  again  some  other 
time. 

What  would  become  of  many  people 
in  these  islands  if  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing were  to  be  done  away  with  ?  The 
love  of  running  after  something  is  so 
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strongly  implanted  in 
average  Briton  that 
believe  that  the  first 
can  ever  become  qi 
love  of  life  itself  wot 
in  many  men  if  a  \2iY 
passed  that  after  son 
near  at  hand  fox-huB 
to  an  end,  not  for  a  f 
but  for  ever.  And 
ago  who  would  have 
diet  that  a  nail  was  \ 
mered  into  its  coffin, 
wire,  but  barbed  wi] 
for  fencing  purposes 
fairest  parts  of  the  ^ 
tries  of  England  % 
wire  fencing,  an< 
difficulty  of  dealiuj 
fields  of  horsemen 
thrashed  out  in  th 
to  field-sports  that  it 
to  enter  into  them  h 
hounds  are  now  willi 
ing  up  wire  before  ti 
begins,  and  to  put  i 
the  spring.  The  dif 
large  fields  will  ha\ 
overcome,  either  by  c 
meets,  or  by  making  i 
perhaps,  it  is  not  v 
that  those  who  come 
pay  for  their  sport 
while  it  is  commonl 
residents,  is  often 
visitors. 

Field-sports  in  tt 
are  for  the  most  p 
hunting  is  entirely  e 
for  the  tender  care  ^ 
at  any  rate,  is  tak 
would  soon  becom< 
the  wolf.  Coverts  a 
on  dry  sunny  hillsi 
improved  by  judicic 
strangers  from  the 
good  hunting-count 
supposed  at  any  rate 
comfort  and  to  consi 
much  belonging  to  tl 
their  pheasants.  Ii 
is  suitable  in  every  t 
which  is  not  preser 
exceedingly  scarce. 
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e  is  little  doubt  that,  as  years 
all  sports  will  have  a  tendency 
ome  more  artificial.  Hunting 
3ntirely  on  sufferance,  and  it  is 
lous  to  think  that  it  has  existed 
^  on  such  terms,  and  is  still  in 
paratively  healthy  a  state.  It 
robably  exist  for  a  long  time  yet, 
er  growing  a  little  more  circum- 
l  in  its  range,  and  more  depend- 
m  retaining  the  goodwill  of 
•s  by  a  greater  consideration  for 
pockets  and  their  feelings.  A 
1,1  interference  with,  and  stoppage 
Qting  and  shooting,  would  have 
ain  effect  on  the  prosperity  of 
o  kingdoms.  It  may  be  taken 
•anted  that  a  large  number  of 
^ho  now  live  on  their  properties 
then  cease  to  do  so;  many 
•y  houses,  great  and  small,  would 
ed.    If  an  association  of  farmers 

►  forbid  hunting  in  Leicester- 
and  it  would  not  by  any  means 
L  universal  combination   to   do 

good  many  squires  would  desert 

mous  shii'e,  and  few  strangers 

arrive  to  spend  their  money  in 

all   deer-forests  were  handed 

►  crofters  to  keep  their  sheep  in 
not  stop  to  inquire  from  what 

the  crofters  would  get  the 
to  buy  the  sheep)  the  present 
flow  of  gold  into  many  a  High- 
jtrath  would  be  at  once  dried 
•"ew  realise  how  very  large  is 
ect  and  indirect  expenditure  in 
tion  with  field-sports, 
re  is  a  class  (not  a  large  one 
lOugh  it  is  an  increasing  one) 
would,  if  it  could,  give  all  game 
lers  as  an  inalienable  right,  divide 
>sts  among  the  small  tenants  liv- 
md  about  them,  make  all  fishing 
nd  (though  their  voice  is  feebler 
ss  certain  here)  discourage  hunt- 
a  all  its  branches,  partly  on 
le,  and  partly  on  utilitarian 
is.  Some  advocate  these  sweep- 
langes  from  motives  which  we 
[  respect,  however  much  we  may 
b  from  them,  and  others  because 
ist  now  fashionable  to  throw  a 
or  a  little  mud  at  a  landlord. 


Both  are  often  deplorably  igi 
the  pursuits  they  run  down,  ai 
effect  which  would  ensue 
power  to  do  mischief  were 
their  will.  If  we  are  to  beli 
of  what  these  latter  worthies 
the  average  country  gentlen 
being  for  whose  rapid  extinct 
off  the  earth  we  ought  to 
weekly  public  prayers.  A  f 
visiting  us  for  the  first  tim< 
"clean  mind,"  and  hearing  < 
side  of  the  case,  might  be  ex< 
setting  him  down  as  a  harsh,  in 
selfish  tyrant ;  generally  quit< 
ble,  but  when  gifted  with  soi 
amount  of  brains,  invariab! 
them  to  bully  and  defeat  his 
but  weaker  brethren  in  all  coi 
parochial  matters  in  which  th 
come  together.  These  are  c 
the  views  of  extreme  foil 
majority  of  people  are  probabl 
that,  though  no  doubt  landl 
no  more  free  from  faults  thj 
people,  yet  that  on  the  w] 
relations  which  exist  betwe< 
and  their  tenants  and  servai 
been,  and  still  are,  in  the  mai 
and  sympathetic. 

If  shooting  becomes  in 
owing  to  farmers  having  the 
all  game  on  their  lands,  a  large 
of  people,  more  or  less  intima 
nected  with  this  particular  b 
sport,  would  suffer  directly 
would  be  no  object  in  paying 
and  the  money,  often  a  lai 
spent  in  beaters  would  be 
those  who  had  to  do  with  doj 
suffer ;  a  kennel  of  ten  dogs 
very  large  one,  but  the  loc£ 
who  supplied  it  with  food  wc 
some  ^50  a  year  through  hi 
Gunmakers,  and  the  numeroi 
facturers  of  the  thousand 
things  connected  with  shootin 
come  upon  evil  days ;  many  t 
doubt  be  ruined.  But  sud 
losses  would  be  trifling  compa 
the  indirect  ones.  Men  foi 
country  life  would  no  longer 
live  on  their  properties,  and 
those  who  could  afford  it,  wo 
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away  abroad  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  and  spend  there  the  money  which 
used  to  be  spent  at  home.  Even  in 
these  days,  when  co-operative  stores 
are  with  us  everywhere,  the  closing 
of  a  country  house  makes  a  good  deal 
of  difference  to  a  neighbourhood.  A 
man  with  only  a  thousand  or  two  a 
year  spends  a  very  considerable  part 
of  it  between  his  home  and  the  nearest 
market-town,  while  the  closing  of  a 
great  establishment  may  sometimes 
mean  almost  ruin  to  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Of  the  vast  sum  of  money  which  is, 
so  to  speak,  invested  in  hunting,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  with  any  detail ; 
the  capital  floating  about  in  hounds 
and  horses,  and  in  looking  after  them 
and  their  attendants,  in  one  way  and 
another  is  enormous.  So  too  in  a 
deer-forest ;  the  enemies  of  such  places 
tell  you  that  the  people  in  the  north 
benefit  little  by  them,  that  the  big 
rent  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  land- 
lord, to  be  spent  often  far  away.  A 
deer-forest  means  a  good  round  annual 
sum  to  the  nearest  posting-master  and 
to  his  servants ;  it  means  the  partial 
or  permanent  employment  of  a  good 
many  gillies  and  stalkers.  You  never 
find  the  Land-leaguer  saying  anything 
about  what  is  spent  on  improving  the 
road  to  it,  in  bridging  streams,  in 
fencing,  in  bringing  the  telegraph 
nearer  to  it,  in  making  paths  through 
it.  It  would  not  be  a  very  large  forest 
which  wanted  thirty  miles  of  paths ; 
but  the  sixpence  a  yard  which  such 
may  cost  will  keep  a  good  many 
crofters  going  while  making  them, 
while  nothing  gets  sooner  out  of  order, 
and  wants  renewing  so  soon,  as  a  deer- 
path. 

In  these  days,  especially  in  these 
later  days,  when  the  fight  to  pay  a 
rent  and  make  a  living  is  so  hard  and 
difficult,  the  farmer  would  not  allow 
any  mere  question  of  sentiment  to 
stand  in  his  way.  If  he  believed  that, 
with  fox-hunting  abolished,  and  all 
game  in  his  own  hands  (which  in  the 
majority  of  cases  would  mean  its  ex- 
tinction),   with  his   landlord   a  cold, 


powerless  personality, 
settling  from  time  to 
rent  should  be,  he  woi 
prosperous  man,  no  me 
of  the  old  kindly  reli 
prevent  him  from  ace 
iu*ging  on,  the  chan^ 
that  he  is,  as  a  rule,  ii 
desire  such  a  revoluti 
many  have  a  not  ue 
that  they  should  be 
their  own  any  wild 
they  may  feed,  the  m« 
of  the  advantages  y^ 
landlord  gives  them. 

I  must  not  be  te 
further  into  the  relati 
landlords  and  tenant 
who  wishes  to  cont 
question  exhaustively 
have  to  do  so.  It 
mixed  up  with  the  pre 
In  the  more  golden  c 
sold  at  sixty  shillingi 
some,  at  any  rate,  c 
sheep  and  cattle  went 
pocket,  we  heard  littl< 
done  by  field-sports, 
landlord,  big  or  little, 
all  comes  from  land,  i 
man,  while  his  farm 
much  the  same  kind 
heariug  and  shall  1: 
The  farmer  has  now  n 
some  really  understs 
plicated  position,  ai 
loudest  and  foulest-mo 
sadly  ignorant  of  a 
superficial  aspect,  bu 
him  as  a  lever  agaii 
policy  which  they  disl 

We  think  the  sho 
will  at  no  very  dis 
upon  very  evil  days, 
rich  enough  to  farn 
shoot  over  may  do  ^ 
awhile ;  the  cry  that  < 

1  The  Deer-Forest  Cor 
been  appointed  by  the  Go 
eight  members.  Four  of 
pressed  any  opinion  on  the 
others  have  for  years,  in 
season,  never  lost  an  op 
for  the  total  abolition  of  tl 
workings  they  have  now  t 
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iheir  properties,  not  as  they 
ike,  but  for  the  general  benefit 
kind,  is  yet  a  feeble  one.  There 
rowing  feeling  among  farmers 
ly  parts  of  the  country  that 
ho  feed  the  birds  and  animals 
also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  own 
if  they  can  get  hold  of  them  ; 
such  an  idea  is  thought  to  be 
ched,  I  would  ask  who,  twenty 
igo,  would  have  dreamed  of  such 
jrference  with  the  rights  of  land- 
as  the  Ground  Game  Act? 
Dg  will  become  daily  more  de- 
it  on  the  goodwill  existing  be- 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
8  of  course  depend  on  that  to  a 
extent  now  ;  but  what  I  mean 
i  when  land  is  let  the  game  will 
b  it  as  a  matt-er  of  course,  and 
landlord  wishes  to  shoot  he  will 
bo  pay  for  the  right,  to  become 
i  his  farmer* s  tenant.  It  is  all 
«rell  to  say  that  landlords  will 
t  their  land  under  such  con- 
5 ;  if  matters  go  on  much  longer 
J  are  doing  at  present  landlords 
on  be  too  poor  to  have  any  voice 
matter.  The  writer  has  often 
his  father  speak  of  the  days 
He  used  to  start  from  his  home 
aberland,  and  shoot  right  away 
I  miles  almost  in  any  direction 
id,  every  farmer  glad  to  see  him, 
>  tell  him  where  there  was  a 
of  partridges  or  a  hare.  His 
*s  son  would  meet  with  scant 
ae  on  such  a  walk  to-day.  We 
ourselves  in  great  measure  to 
for  the  coming  change  ;  we  have 

00  greedy,  too  anxious  to  make 
V,  to  excel  our  neighbours.     A 

farmer  never  minded  seeing  a 
prinkling  of  hares  on  his  ground, 
illy  if  there  was  a  coursing-meet- 
Id  on  it  at  the  end  of  the  season  ; 
J  did  object  to  the  great  droves 
used  to  be  in  many  parts,  feed- 

1  seeds  and  young  corn  ;  if  he 
I  them  about  with  a  dog  he 
very  likely  hear  of  it.  And  so 
pheasants, — where  those  birds 
rned  out  in  many  hundreds  they 
m. 


The  time  will  surely  com* 
perhaps  than  later,  when  a  r 
for  really  good  sport  will  hav 
his  face  from  home.  Where 
he  go  ?  Even  in  the  wild  pa: 
world  game  is  decreasing.  I 
runs  now  up  the  valley  of 
katchewan  where,  a  few  ye 
the  Earl  and  the  Doctor  wan 
months  without  setting  eyes  oi 
being.  The  buffalo  is  go 
Ajnerica  ;  no  game  laws  coul 
him  now;  the  millions  wh: 
time  immemorial  wandered 
great  plains  have  disappearec 
tered  in  whole  droves,  not  f oi 
meat,  but  for  their  skins.  M 
velt,  in  his  Hunting  Tn 
Rancheman,  gives  an  intere 
count  of  the  last  scene  in  th 
of  the  buffalo.  "  Less  than  £ 
years  ago,'*  he  says,  writing 
"the  great  herds  containir 
millions  of  individuals  rangei 
expanse  of  country  that  str< 
an  unbroken  line  from  neai 
to  far  into  British  Colum 
The  bulk  of  the  slaughter  wa 
the  dozen  years  from  '72 
never  before  in  all  history 
many  wild  animals  of  one  sp( 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
rancheman  who  had  made  \ 
of  a  thousand  miles  across 
told  me,  to  use  his  own  e: 
that  *  during  the  whole  dij 
was  never  out  of  sight  o\ 
buffalo,  and  never  in  sight  o 
one. 

It  is  sad  to  read  the  accoui 
travellers  have  to  give  of  th( 
the  world,  and  then  to  comj 
statements  with  those  made  i 
ago  or  even  much  later, 
Livingstone,  Gordon  Cummin 
— they  have  all  the  same  tale 
Africa,  of  elephants  and  buff 
lions  driven  further  and  f urtl 
So  long  as  the  pitfall  and  tl 
were  the  only  weapons  wi 
these  animals  could  be  attacl 
impression  could  be  made 
Gordon  Gumming  describes 
his  day  in  Lower  Albany,  " 
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paths  formed  through  successive  ages 
by  the  feet  of  the  mighty  animals  were 
still  visible  on  the  sides  of  the  forest- 
clad  hills,  and  the  larger  bones  and 
skulls  of  many  are  at  this  moment 
bleaching  in  some  of  the  forest  kloofs 
and  ravines  near  the  sea."  For  the 
best  part  of  a  century  a  man  might  as 
reasonably  expect  to  come  across  a 
megatherium  in  this  part  of  the 
country  as  an  elephant,  and  many  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  north  would  he 
have  to  go  before  he  had  a  chance  of 
shooting  one.  And  as  with  the  ele- 
phant so  with  the  rhinoceros.  "In 
the  dry  season,"  says  Mr.  Selous,  the 
great  African  hunter,  "the  isolated 
water-holes  represent  all  the  water  to 
be  found  over  an  enormous  district, 
and  therefore  all  the  rhinoceroses  that 
in  happier  times  were  distributed  over 
many  square  miles  of  country  were  in 
drought  dependent  on  perhaps  a  single 
pool.''  Here  they  were  met  and  killed, 
and  he  adds,  "they  must  be  almost 
extinct  in  the  western  half  of  South 
Africa."  Elephants  may  not  be  shot  in 
India  now,  except  by  the  leave  of  the 
Government.  Tigers  are  not  exactly 
preserved  there,  but  the  headman  of 
many  a  district  would  feel  much 
aggrieved  if  strangers  were  to  come 
down  upon  his  jungles  and  harry  his 
stock  without  his  leave. 

If  the  destruction  of  big  game  is  to 
take  place  on  anything  like  the  same 
scale  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past 
its  practical  disappearance  from  the 
world  would  only  be  a  question  of  a 
very  short  time.  But  fortunately 
there  will  for  a  long  time  to  come 
remain  some  districts  remote  from 
railways  where  the  trader  will  not 
find  it  worth  his  while  to  go.  In  east 
central  Africa,  in  what  used  to  be 
called  the  "Gorilla  country"  there  is 
not  much  large  game ;  but  in  the  west 
central  part  there  will,  accoi-ding  to 
the  authorities,  for  a  long  time  yet 


remain  districts  when 
bison,  and  the  lion  wi 
it  will  be  many  yea: 
and  the  northern  p 
and  the  vast  desolate : 
Russia  are  thoroughly 

But  the  game  of 
creasing,  and  as  new  h 
civilisation  so  it  will  j 
in  the  struggle  for  ex 
be  no  room  for  the 
requirements  will  gr 
as  time  advances,  bi 
be  satisfied.  The  h 
was  killed  in  Suthe 
the  year  1700  by  a  m 
Who  will  be  handed  c 
as  the  slayer  of  the  lai 
What  a  pathetic  pi 
drawn  of  the  last 
Perhaps  some  Macai 
distant  future  may  asi 
by  his  account  of  whs 
rural  districts  of  Gre 
nineteenth  century,  I 
owing  to  the  scantino 
tion,  men  used  to  sho 
pheasants  by  the  thoi 
then,  and  for  generati. 
of  immense  towns ; 
the  great  garden  of 
mapped  out  into  smal 
laboriously  and  min 
with  no  waste  of  wc 
used  in  those  far-a^v 
furiously  ridden  over 
horsemen,  in  pursuil 
long  since  extinct  h 
only  known  to  the  cui 
of  Natural  History.  1 
felony  to  ride  over  an< 
or  to  turn  out  more 
pheasants,  or  to  shool 
head  of  game  in  a  da; 
at  large  is  the  better 
for  it,  we  ought  to  rej 
pect.  But  I  should  n 
those  days. 
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»  WooDHOUSELEE  describes  in 
ife  of  Lord  Karnes "  an  ex- 
•ecies  of  dandies  who  adorned 
rgh  society  between  the 
ms,  and  still  adorned  many 
er-dinner  tale  in  his  own 
They  were  known,  he  says,  dis- 
ly  as  the  Beaux  or  the  Fine 
aen ;  and  they  differed  from 
e  familiar  species  of  the  order 
oy  the  peculiarity  that  they 
5d  with  their  superior  elegance 

and  manners  the  possession 
literary  gifts  and  acquirements, 
Lt  their  title  to  be  leaders  of 
was  founded  upon  the  com- 
1.  This  was  more  than  their 
ity,  it  was  their  principle, 
phy,  they  held,  was  essential 
nanners ;  without  letters  there 
)  no  smartness.  Their  general 
.  of  life  are  preserved  in  a  little 
)y  one  of  themselves,  Colonel 
er's      "  Polite      Philosopher," 

.y  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  beau's 
Y,  and  was  written  to  show, 
title  suggests,  that  the  polite 
)her  was  the  true  style  of  the 
itleman.  Manners  came  from 
id,  and  the  highest  perfection 
f  superficial  living  was  only 
Die  by  men  of  solid,  balanced, 
tivated  parts.     And   however 

have    stood    with    the    other 

•s   of   the   circle,   Forrester  at 

3ems  to   have  successfully  ex- 

)d  that  ideal  in  his  own  person, 

liave  the  decided  testimony  of 

ere  a  critic  as   Dr.    Johnson, 

**  was  himself  the  Great  Polite 

\'*     Now  the  first  lesson  this 

of  the  polite  philosophy  seeks 

Icate  on   "  the  smarts    of   the 

ity,   the    sparks    of    the    side- 

md  the  flutterers  of  the  draw- 

a "    is   that  "  without   reason 

no  being   a   fine    gentleman." 


Vivacity,  he  tells  them,  migh 
very  well  for  their  outside  \^ 
unless  they  had  reason  for  \ 
dergarment  they  would  fail 
of  their  high  calUng.  It  was 
periwig  that  made  the  beau 
"  sense,  moderation,  sweetness 
three.  "  In  a  few  words 
moderation,  and  sweetness  a 
tial  to  a  polite  philosopher 
the  pattern  of  the  part  is  desc 
being 

Learned  without  pride,  of  taste  c< 

free 
Alike  from  niceness  and  from  ped 
Careless  of  wealth,  yet  liking  dew 
In  fine,  by  birth  a  wit,  by  trade  i 

The  Beaux  were  a  produci 
Union,  which  had  turned  the 
of  the  Scotch  strongly  towai 
land,  and  made  English  lite 
rage  among  the  upper  classes  ( 
society.  The  taste  for  lettei 
departed  from  Scotland  on  the 
of  the  Court  to  London,  cai 
again  on  the  removal  of  th( 
ment.  Young  people  of  fas 
threw  themselves  into  the  ne\ 
of  the  hour,  and  many  of  then 
true  masters  of  the  craft, 
were  the  Beaux.  They  m 
sparkled  theii*  little  hour  v 
rest  of  the  world  of  fashioi 
side- boxes  of  which  Forrester 
they  may  have  fluttered  in  the  i 
room,  as  Hamilton  describes  t 

Unrivalled,  clad  in  rich  refulge 
Laced  or  brocaded ; 

but  they  were  at  any  rate 
and  first  authors  of  the  literar 

I 

that  brought  such  high  distir 
their  country  in  the  last  ceni 
fathers,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  1 
fathers  of  what  used  to  be  c« 
republic  of  letters  in  Scotland. 
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They  lie  together  now  however  in 
a  common,  though  unequal,  oblivion. 
The  best  of  them  are  scarce  more  than 
a  name,  and  Forrester  is  not  even  that. 
His  name  does  not  appear  even  in  the 
all-embracing  **  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  "  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation ;  and  we  know  hardly  anything 
of  him  except  that  he  corresponded  on 
literary  subjects  with  Lord  Kames, 
and  was  David  Hume's  predecessor  in 
the  post  of  travelling  tutor  to  the 
Marquis  of  Annandale.  Besides 
Forrester,  Lord  Woodhouselee  mentions 
only  two  others  of  the  Beaux,  William 
Hamilton  of  Bangour,  the  subject  of 
the  present  sketch,  and  Lord  Binning, 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington 
and  author  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
songs  of  that  age,  "  Ungrateful 
Nanny,'*  who  died  young  and  deeply 
lamented  in  1732  in  Italy,  **  near  the 
tomb,"  says  a  contemporary  and 
friendly  writer  (possibly  Hamilton), 
"  of  the  Boman  poet  he  so  much  ad- 
mired, and  whose  manners  he  so  nearly 
copied."  But  another  much-prized 
member  of  the  group  was  Robert  Craw- 
ford, son  of  the  laird  of  Drumsoy,  who 
also  died  prematurely  in  that  same 
year  1732,  but  who  lives  still  for 
generations  to  come  in  his  "  Bush 
aboon  Traquair,"  his  "  Tweedside,"  his 
"Leader  Haughs  and  Yarrow." 
Hamilton  speaks  with  delight  of  the 
companionship  and 

pleasing  song 
Of  him  who    sad    beneath    the  wilher'd 

branch 
Sat  of  Traquhair,  complaining  of  his  lass. 

Yet  another  of  the  Beaux  was  Lord 
Kames,  who  mast  however  have  come 
far  short  of  their  standard  in  the 
suaviter  in  modo,  for  his  coarseness  of 
feeling  and  expression  stands  em- 
balmed in  many  well-known  anecdotes. 
But  if  he  was  not  an  academician  he 
was  at  least  an  associate,  a  constant 
associate  and  adviser  of  all  the  Beaux. 
His  own  literary  career,  in  which  he 
won  such  high  contemporary  eminence, 
did  not  begin  till  a  later  period  of  his 
life,  when  these  old  companions  of  his 


early  days  were  all  ^ 
strength  and  mind  ^ 
time  to  that  drudg( 
which  he  used  after 
if  he  had  had  £50  j 
nothing  would  ever 
to  undergo  it.  Bu 
relieved  that  drud^ 
contribution  to  the 
cellany,''  and  he  a 
this  northern  scho 
osophy  the  part  wl 
sequently  rated  hii 
presuming  to  play 
large,  the  part  of  g( 
all  the  canons  of  go 
thing  from  an  epic  ] 
plot.     Hamilton  saj 

From  Hume  learned 
criticise  ; 

and  the  Hume  he 

David  Hume  the  his 

Home  of  Kames.    H 

was  intimate  with 

was  one  of  the  few  ] 

whom    the    historia 

"  Essay  on  Miracles 

prior   to   publicatio] 

probably  not  intima 

1738,  when  the  poe 

which  the  above-qu 

and  the  poem  itseH 

considerably  earlier  ] 

friends  and  friendshi 

youth.      Besides,    B 

were  the  same  name, 

with  an  o  or  a  i^  as 

but  always  pronoui 

way,  probably  Hoom 

elder  brother  spelt 

we    know    from    ot 

Hamilton's  spelling  < 

he  was  partial  to  th< 

ingly   to   Kames    tl 

submitting  the  mant 

poem,  "  Contemplati< 

and   emendations. 

the  authority  on  nat 

addresses    his   poem 

beauties  of  the  old  I 

bUes,  "To  H.  tt  i 

Room."     Of  these  I 

had  only  then   beei 
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f ter  the  first  thaw  of  the  old 
rigour  for  an  occasional  dance 
fternoon,  Hamilton's  mother, 
alrymple  of  North  Berwick, 
3  of  the  patrons,  while  the 
iself  and  Karnes  and  the  Beaux 

Y  were   among     the    leading 
Dors. 

en     Hamilton     and     Karnes 
ubsisted    a    peculiarly   warm 
ip.     Kames   was  eight   years 
Lor  and  bad  known  the  other 
;hild.    It  was,  indeed,  the  sight 
)et's  stepfather.  Lord  President 
pie,  sitting  in  the  evening  with 
ily  around  him  and  listening 
aughter  playing  on  the  harp- 
that  first  set  young  Kames' s 
a  on  fire.     Here,  he  thought, 
y  dignified  and  happy  old  age  ; 
resolved  to  be  a   judge,  and 
one.     And  in  his  own  digni- 
age  at  Blair  Drummond,  we 
d    by     his    neighbour,    John 
of  Ochtertyre,   that  nothing 
to   give   him   keener   delight 
>   recall  his   early  intercourse 
amilton,  and  to  describe   the 
appy  scenes  they  had  enjoyed 
.'   more   than   half  a   century 
Ramsay   has  preserved   only 
these  reminiscences,  but  it  is 
eristic.     They  had  been  dining 
untry  house,  where  they  had 
•ather  deeply  after  the  manner 
time,  and  it  was  dark  before 
Qpany  dispersed.     When  they 
QQOunted  their  horses  and  were 

0  start,  Hamilton  was  nowhere 
seen ;  but  presently,  down 
the  horses'  feet,  a  voice  was 
mumbling  out,  **  Lady  Mary, 
jady  Mary,  when  you  are  good, 
)  too  good ; "  the  allusion  being 

story  of  the  man  who,   being 

to  mount  his  horse,  invoked 

d     of    the    Virgin,    and    was 

sd  so  much  above  his  asking 

1  his  next  attempt,  he  not  only 
nto  the  saddle,  but  fell  over  on 
er  side. 

Y  of  the  scenes  Ochtertyre 
of  were  no  doubt  transacted  in 
other  of  the  numerous  under- 


ground taverns  of  Old  Edi 
which  Hamilton  has  celebra 
which,  he  says,  his  friends  i 
**when  thirsty  twilight  fell 
where  they  oft  kept  "  friendshi] 
vigil "  in  long  nights  of  very 
toasting  of  the  beauties  whose 
he  sung  in  his  poem  to  H.  H 
Assembly  Room.  Hamilton  s 
have  been  always  the  life  and 
such  scenes.  Kames  says  that 
and  spirit  were  generally  oven 
though  he  was  subject  to  oc< 
fits  of  absence  of  mind,  a  peci 
one  cannot  help  thinking,  wh 
much  more  prevalent  in  the  h 
tury  than  in  this.  A  bright  sp 
nature,  he  lived  only  to  be 
and  to  sparkle.  Though  a  i 
son,  he  never  adopted  any  proJ 
one  recalls  the  phrase  of  Fo 
"  by  trade  a  beau ; "  and 
epitaph  he  wrote  for  himself  1 
credit  for  true  philosophy  in 
ing  all  the  troubled  ambitions 
Church,  and  Politics. 

Learn  from  this  man,  who  now 

feet  deep, 
To  drink  when  doubting,  and  when 

sleep. 
This  led  him  safe  through  life's  t< 

ous  steerage. 
Poor  by  no  place,  if  noble  by  no  p 

The  epitaph  all  through  b 
not  a  strong,  but  certainly 
lovable  man ;  and  in  Edi 
where  he  was  known,  no  mai 
may  judge  from  the  records 
time,  was  then  more  beloved 
mired  than  **  Willy  Hamil 
Bangour." 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  ' 
centre  of  Edinburgh  society,  f 
his  father's  death,  which  ( 
while  the  poet  was  still  a  cl 
mother  married  Sir  Hew  Da 
of  North  Berwick,  a  membei 
then  all-powerful  family  of  St 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  ! 
and  he  acquired  moreover  pers( 
tinction  as  a  poet  before  he  wj 
out  of  boyhood.  Hamilton  v^ 
twenty    when     he     publishet 
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Wordsworth  calls  the  "exquisite 
ballad  "  of  "  The  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  in 
Allan  Kamsay's  **  Tea-table  Mis- 
cellany" in  1724;  and  though  be 
never  again  wrote  anything  equal  to 
"  that  first  fine  careless  rapture,"  he 
continued  to  produce  pieces  from  time 
to  time,  which,  if  they  did  not  fulfil 
the  promise  of  that  poem,  at  least 
kept  it  alive  and  made  him  always 
something  of  an  interesting  figure 
among  his  contemporaries. 

As  a  poet  his  range  was  limited ;  as 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  says  of  him,  "  not 
half  the  chords  his  fingers  played  "  ; 
but  as  Hogg  immediately  acknowledges, 
he  has  certainly  left  us  "  some  thrill- 
ing lays,"  and  he  exercised  no  incon- 
siderable influence  on  subsequent  poets 
of  much  greater  genius  than  his  own. 
For  he  was  among  the  first  not  only  to 
try  to  recover  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Border  Ballads,  but  also  to  feel  the 
inspiration  of  the  natural  scenery 
around  him.  The  poet  Fergusson  pays 
him  a  high  tribute  for  venturing  "  to 
court  fancy  on  Tweda's  plains  or 
Cowdenknowes "  instead  of  the  old 
conventional  scenes  from  Greece  and 
Italy ;  while  Sir  Walter  Scott  renders 
him  the  still  higher  tribute  of  imitation, 
for,  as  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on 
Border  Poetry  points  out,  Scott's  de- 
scription of  winter  on  Tweedside  in 
**  Marmion  "  shows  traces  of  having  been 
suggested  by  the  lines  in  Hamilton's 
**  Contemplation,"  which  appeared  in 
1739  : 

Now  winter  from  the  frozen  North 
Drives  her  iron  chariot  forth  ; 
Her  grizzly  hand  in  icy  chains 
Fair  Tweda's  silver  flood  constrains  ; 
Cast  up  thy  eyes,  how  bleak  and  bare 
He  wanders  on  the  tops  of  Yair.^ 

^  When  Boswell  was  once  trying  to  interest 
Johnson  in  Hamilton's  poems,  this  \vas  one  of 
the  passages  he  selected.  But  the  Doctor  would 
have  none  of  it :  **  Why  an  iron  chariot  ? "  he 
asked,  and  said,  no  doubt  with  some  truth, 
that  icy  chains  was  an  old  image.  "  I  com- 
forted myself,"  adds  Boswell  somewhat  pa- 
thetically, ''with  thinking  that  the  beauties 
were  too  delicate  for  his  robust  perception." 
It  does  not  appear  however  that  Boswell  tried 
the  Doctor  witn  Wordsworth's  favourite,  **  The 


This  love  of  natui 
to  have  himself  le 
Ramsay,  who  was  o: 
friends  and  whose  ** 
on  its  first  appeara 
introduced  by  a  d< 
the  Countess  of  Eg 
the  younger  poet, 
in  which  he  mentic 
poetical  criticism  frc 
ton  tells  how  he 

With  Ramsay  nature 

power, 
Orsaunter'd  contemph 
Enjo/d  what  Hopetou 

yield. 
The  philosophic  raptui 

Hamilton  fell  in 
trouble  of  his  life  1 
his  own  rule  of  po 
and  throwing  himsel 
Prince  Charlie  in  the 
He  was  bred  a  Whi] 
the  house  of  the  Lo 
like  other  members 
family  (his  grandf 
Sir  James  Steuart 
caught  the  romantic 
that  was  then  abroa 
the  acquaintance  of 
some  years  before,  ii 
was  at  Bome  in  the 
tinental  tour  with  I 
They  were  one  day  ( 
from  the  Capitol,  i 
young  stranger  ste 
without  preliminary 
kind  asked  Hamilto 
this  view  finer  than 
Berwick  Law  1 "  N 
was  on  his  stepfathe 
young  stranger  was 
Prince  Charles  Stua 
may  be,  it  is  certa 
young  Prince  landec 
made  his  gallant  mi 
and  won  his  first  v: 
pans,  Hamilton's  en 
swelled  beyond  all 
mediately  wrote  his 

Braes  of  Yarrow,"  whic 
ton's  best  title  to  fame, 
admirer  thought  too  pf 
his  friend's  taste. — Edii 
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to  the  Battle  of  Gladsmuir  " 

the  Jacobites  used  to  give 
npans),  and  the  song  having 
ited  and  set  to  music  by 
1,  the  author  became  gene- 
jiin  as  the  Jacobite  Laureate. 

never  took  up  arms,  but  this 
atified  him  so  strongly  with 
ause  that,  after  the  defeat  at 
n  1746,  he  was  obliged  to  go 
g,  to  the  irreparable  injury 
alth,  in  the  caves  of  the 
is.  He  had  only  recently  lost 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Sir  James 
anglass,  whom  he  had  married 
and  in  this  *'  sad  and  dismal 
aultiplied  distress*'  he  com- 
3  of  his  finest  poems,  the 
y  wrote  in  June  1746  "  ;  in 

says,  among  other  things, 
!s  old  resources  failed  him  in 
nt  "  state  of  lone  despair," 
even  the  Muse,  once  so  con- 
'  whispering  her  repose,"  had 

any  power  to  make  his  sor- 
He  had  underrated  her 
r  it  was  to  this  very  poem 
ved  his  deliverance.  Between 
r  and  its  piety  it  won  for  him 
est  and  favour  of  a  Presby- 
aister  to  whose  manse  he  was 
with  no  friendly  intent,  and 
whose  judicious  services  he 

shortly  after  to  effect  his 
France. 

mce  he  settled  at  Bouen, 
3  found  a  small  colony  of 
refugees  already  established, 
hers  a  personal  friend  of  his 

Stuart  Thriepland  of    Fin- 
Stuart,  as  all  good  Jacobites 
.  to  call  him  spite  of  the  at- 

and  Andrew  Lumisden,  a 
linburgh  solicitor  who  had 
'ing  the  Rebellion  as  Under 

and  Clerk  to  the  Treasury 
ince,  and  became  a  few  years 

date  his  Chief  Secretary  in 
1  to  Murray  of  Broughton. 
mil  ton,  Lumisden  had  also 
'our  months  of  hiding,  with- 
ever  being  any  the  worse 
lit  disguising  himself  as  a 
oimaster  he  got  a  free  seat 


to  England  from  a  charitable  K 
Messenger  and  found  no  difficul 
making  his  way  to  France.  In  8 
months  they  were  joined  by  Li 
den's  brother-in-law,  a  young 
graver,  afterwards  well  known  a 
Robert  Strange,  but  who  had  as 
engraved  almost  nothing  exce] 
portrait  of  Prince  Charlie  in  ] 
burgh,  and  promissory  notes  for 
at  Inverness.  Strange,  who  had 
driven  into  the  Rebellion  by 
Lumisden  making  it  an  express 
dition  of  her  engagement  to  him 
he  should  join  the  cause,  had  I 
owed  his  life  to  her  presence  of  i 
She  had  saved  him  from  a  search-j 
by  hiding  him  under  her  hoop,  ar 
keeping  on  at  her  wheel  with  such 
cessf  ul  assumption  of  unconcern  thi 
suspicions  of  his  presence  were 
armed  ;  and  he  was  already  marri 
her  before  he  came  to  Rouen.  Ii 
correspondence  between  her  and 
husband  and  brother,  we  come 
curious  little  glimpses  of  Ham 
and  the  other  members  of  this  g 
of  exiles. 

Hamilton  occupied  rooms  with 
Thriepland  and  seems  to  have  bee; 
life  and  soul  of  the  whole  group, 
was  often  sick,  having  contracted 
der  his  exposure  among  the  Gram] 
the  seeds  of  consumption  which 
ried  him  off  a  few  years  later  ;  bi 
was  most  attentively  and  skil 
nursed  by  Dr.  Thriepland,  and  f( 
his  ill-health  his  good  spirits  i 
slackened.  He  continued  impen 
in  politics.  He  doubtless  joined 
Thriepland  in  the  toast  which 
Doctor  never  omitted  drinking  at 
ner  down  to  the  end  of  his  life  ii 
beginning  of  this  century,  **The! 
o'  cakes  and  the  right  Steward  to 
them  "  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  ^ 
his  friends  were  using  their  ut 
endeavours  to  procure  his  pardo 
was  singing  new  paeans  to  P 
Charlie,  coupling  his  name  with  i 
of  the  patriots  Wallace  and  Bruce 
declaring  that  in  the  history  of 
Scottish  cause  defeat  meant  onl^ 
ferred  victory. 
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The  land  thv  fathers  ruled  has  oft  been 
viewed 

Enthralled  unbroke,  and  vanquished  un- 
subdued ; 

Scotia,  for  genius  famed  and  gallant  deed, 

Has  yet  her  bards  to  sing,  her  chiefs  to 
bleed. 

Your  freedom  shall  be  hers,  her  kings  shall 
reign ; 

For  you  Culloden  was  not  lost  in  vain. 

One  of  the  two  portraits  of  the  poet 
by  Gavin  Hamilton,  which  was 
finished  during  this  period  and  en- 
graved by  Strange,  represents  him  as 
in  the  act  of  composing  these  lines  in 
all  the  elaborate  glory  of  his  wig  and 
ruffles.  It  was  painted  for  his  friend 
Thriepland  as  a  memorial  of  their 
common  exile,  and  still  exists  in  Fin- 
gask  Castle  with  the  above  verses  writ- 
ten on  the  back  of  it  in  Thriepland' s 
own  hand  and  accompanied  by  the 
annotation,  "  Written  by  William 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Bangour,  at  Rouen 
in  France,  in  the  third  year  of  our 
exile,  1749." 

He  was  not  only  still  fain  to  be 
bard  of  the  lost  cause,  but  he  had  at 
this  time  some  designs  of  becoming  its 
historian,  and  we  find  him  in  1749  in 
correspondence  with  Lord  George 
Murray  about  some  of  the  more  criti- 
cal incidents  of  Culloden.  There  is 
moreover  every  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  same  year  he  participated  in  the 
bounty  of  the  French  Government  as 
a  Jacobite  refugee.  Lumisden  in  one 
of  his  letters  speaks  of  going  to  Paris 
for  three  weeks  along  with  Hamilton 
to  see  whether  he  could  obtain  any- 
thing from  the  Government ;  and  the 
ensuing  French  gratification-list  con- 
tains the  names  of  both  Lumisden  and 
Hamilton  for  an  annuity  of  six  hun- 
dred livres  each  (about  £26)  along 
with  those  of  Lord  Nairn,  Clanranald, 
Glengarry,  the  two  Oliphants  of  Gask, 
and  others  for  larger  sums.  That  the 
Lumisden  of  this  list  is  Andrew 
Lumisden  is  certain  from  his  own  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  with  Sir 
Bobert  Strange,  and  it  appears  likely, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  Hamilton  of  this 
list  is  the  poet  of  Bangour.  The  chief 
doubt   arises   from   the  circumstance 


that  there  is  no  reaso 
stood  in  any  need  of  s 
tion  because  his  friends 
powerful ;  whereas  Lui 
constant  difficulties  on 
irregularity  of  his  rei 
home,  due,  it  appears,  : 
of  communication  wit! 
the  growing  embarrag 
father's  affairs.  He  i 
the  outlook  for  a  job. 
get  a  place  as  mercantil 
French  merchants  woi 
foreigner,  and  the  Brit 
then  numerous  in  Roi 
take  a  Briton,  for  fear 
come  their  own  future 
He  thought  next  of  a 
Lochiel's  French  regin 
again  in  that ;  and'  he 
been  all  through  afflict 
plentiful  lack  of  cash  th 
rich  by  the  Prince's  S( 
<£25  a  year.  Hamilton, 
not  have  been  in  sue 
cumstances  ;  though  h 
have  accepted  the  gra 
prudent  provision  agai 
gencies  of  a  rebel's  lif 
to  have  had  little  hope 
no  thought  whatever  oi 
reconciliation. 

His  pardon  came   s< 
thought,  and  in  1750 
free  and  returned  to  1 
of  the  steps  taken  by 
procure  the   pardon  w; 
tion  for  the  first  time 
edition  of   his   poems 
press  in  Glasgow  in  17^ 
san  poem  "  Gladsmuir ' 
carried  his  fame  from 
the  wide  outer  world, 
music   and  sung  in  Ji 
and  a  demand  began  to 
works    by    the     autho 
versions  of  some  of  h 
poems,  and  even  of  oth< 
already  in  print,  were 
his  friends  thought  it 
vene  and  save  his  repu 
lishing  an  edition  of  hii 
should  be  as  correct  ai 
they  could  make  it. 


A  Jacobite  Lattreate. 


itious  edition "  in  the  new 
lary  o?  National  Biography," 
la  not  90  in  any  real  sense,  al- 

t  was  certainly  and  avowedly 
d  without  the  author's  know- 

cousent.      It  was  issued  by 

ir's  personal  friends,  and  the 
titious  editor "  was  no  less  a 
than  Adam  Smith.  Smith 
n  a  young    man    fresh   from 

who  under  the  advice  and 
^e  of  Hamilton's  friend  Lord 
a*d  juBt  begun  to  lecture  on 

literature  in  Edinburgh,  and 
ace  to  this  edition  of  Hamil- 
ems  is  the  first  known  writing 
lith's  pen.     David  Laing,  who 

the  circumstance,    omits    to 

his  authority  for  the  informa- 
nt tlie  statement  is  confirmed 
!  exteat  by  the  known  fact 
litb  became  exceedingly  inti- 
ith  the  poet  during  the  latter's 
e  in  Scotland  after  his  pardon, 

from  Smith's  long  absence  at 

they  could  have  had  no  ac- 
nce  with  one  another  before ; 
it  Smith  was  requested,  and 
y  complied  with  the  request, 
e  the  dedication  to  William 
■d,  merchant  of  Glasgow,  the 
of    Humilton,     which    stands 


before  one  of  the  later  edition i 
poems. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  S 
Hamilton  succeeded  to  the 
estate  of  Bangour  through  th 
of  his  elder  brother,  and  mi 
second  time;  but  he  had 
settled  down  to  the  enjoymen 
pardon  and  his  fortune  when 
obliged  to  fly  abroad  again,— 
tive  this  time  from  a  muc 
unrelenting  enemy  than  the 
the  rigour  of  his  native 
which  his  now  enfeebled  condii 
no  longer  able  to  endure.  He 
Lyons  in  1794at  theageof  fift 
body  was  brought  back  to  Ed 
and  laid  with  his  fathers 
Abbey  of  Holyrood,  within 
cincts  of  the  old  palace  whicl 
epitaph  on  himself,  he  sets  a 
other  kings'  courts,  because 
unoccupied  by  the  living  : 

There,  where  no  statesman  buys,  i 

A   virtuous    palace,   where    no 
dwells. 

And  there,  in  the  city  xi 
seems  to  have  once  been  so  i 
now  rests  without  even  a  i 
mark  the  place  where  he  lies. 
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PART   THE    FIRST. 


On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from 
Oxford  Julian  Fulke  was  lying  on  a 
couch  in  his  rooms  at  Christ  Church. 
He  had  spent  his  day  dreaming  and 
elaborating  a  little  ode  inspired  by  the 
beauty  of  a  bronze  bust  of  the  Diane 
Chasseresse. 

But  though  he  wrote  odes,  and  had 
been  guilty  of  much  verse  besides,  he 
did  not  wish  that  his  name  should  go 
down  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  poet 
only.  His  was  a  wider,  a  more  am- 
bitious desire ;  he  was  to  be  the  apostle 
who  would  preach  the  doctrine  of  the 
beautiful  to  all  English-speaking 
nations.  According  to  Julian  Fulke, 
England  was  but  awakening  from  the 
slumberous  ignorance,  the  crass  vul- 
garity of  the  Georgian  era.  A  new 
Renascence  was  dawning.  Men  would 
find  that  the  worship  of  what  was 
most  beautiful  in  the  world  would 
rouse  in  them  the  nobler  passions 
which  less  lovely  forms  would  fail 
to  do. 

To  have  harmonised  perfectly  with 
so  beautiful  a  doctrine  Julian  Fulke 
ought^at  least,  to  have  been  good  to  look 
upon, — which  he  was  not.  Endowed 
with  rugged,  strong,  remarkable  fea- 
tures, he  was,  as  he  always  said  of 
himself,  the  black  tone  which  served 
to  give  all  other  tints  their  proper 
values  and  relations.  Indeed,  in  course 
of  time  he  grew  rather  to  cherish  his 
ugliness,  and  to  think  whether  he 
would  not  rather  have  been  remarkably 
ugly  than  commonly  good-looking ;  if 
he  could  not  give  a  decided  opinion  on 
this  subject,  it  was  only  because  his 
sensations  were  so  much  a  matter  of 
cultivation  that  he  never  could  tell 
what  was  real  in  himself  and  what  was 
artificial. 


Writing   his   poei 

Fulke ;  not  because 

velation  of  his  innc 

cause  they  meant  to  '. 

which  he  had  more  c 

accumulated;  beside 

this  taste  for  rhymi 

of  the  true  value  of 

undoubtedly  possess 

which  to  rest  his  cla 

ship  of  the   beautif 

sought  at  every  oppo: 

this  gift  of  his.     Sj? 

ing,  were  unknown 

He  was  wonderful! 

engrossed,  with  the 

of   being   so.      Alt] 

thought,  must  be  t 

thing   in    the    worJ 

always  be   impossil: 

life     was     extremel 

Julian    Fulke,    and 

felt,  great   possibilii 

He  was  beyond  th 

of  earning  his  brea 

sessor   of   a   pittan( 

hundred  a   year.     ] 

him  to  a  position  in  s 

and  the  influence  thi 

of  gaining  over  men  s 

render  that  positio 

For  the  more  comr 

politics  Julian  Fulke 

contempt.  He  had  n 

the  admiration  of  t! 

it  would  have  hurt  h 

to  be  well  thought  o 

by  them. 

He  was  disturbe 
his  reverie  by  a  tin 
At  that  time  of  th 
was  over,  visitors  w 
Julian  never  had  a  s 
having  always  discoi 
at  familiarity  from 
other  colleges.     Bu 
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.nswered  **  Come  in,"  almost 
heer  curiosity  to  see  who  it 
to  disturb  him. 
)r   opened   slowly,   but   for 
3  time  no   one  crossed  the 

Fulke  turned  and  saw  an 
7ine,  pausing,  evidently  in 
mt,  before  he  invaded  the 

A  remarkable  figure  in 
at  that  time  made  more  so 
K  of  extreme  wonder  on  its 
'  six  feet  in  height,  clad  in 
ack,  slender,  with  a  scholar's 
with  fine  mild,  blue,  short- 
ies, the  intruder  formed  a 
itrast  to  Fulke  with  his 
lick-set  figure.  And  when 
spoke,  his  shy,  hesitating 
id  monotonous  voice  brought 
g  relief  the  younger  man's 
,ting  tones.  This  voice  of 
vas,  by  the  way,  a  great 
delight  to  him.  It  was  ex- 
.nd  he  had  the  art  of  modu- 

perfection. 
irdon,"  said  the  elder  man ; 
id,  I  think,  to  be  my  rooms, 
ntal  desire  drove  me  to  re- 
launts  of  thirty  years  ago  ; 
■juld  never  have  recognised 
)  the  same." 

asked  Julian  with  his 
mile.  "  Have  I  then  changed 
as  so  much  ? " 

lave  taken  my  breath  away," 
the  other.  "  My  day,  when 
taste  decorated  these  walls, 
denly  to  belong  to  a  remote 
listory.  Was  it  so  very  long 
that  I  was  young  and  lived 
did  not  think  that  I  was  old 
►ntinued  with  a  wistful  glance 
Fulke,  that  seemed  to  solicit 

• 

ire  probably  younger  than  I 

I  Julian,  looking  at  the  fresh 

face  before  him  with  some 

"  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I 

always.     But  it  is  not  only 

one  that  has  beautified  this 

is  the  product  of  centuries 

3  cultivation.     My  strongest 

that  we  ought,  all  of  us,  so 

our  sense  of  what  is  lovely 


that  we  can  hand  down  to  posterit 
least  some  desire  for  the  cull 
what  is  beautiful  and  refining." 

**  Yes,"  said  the  stranger,  and  loc 
curiously  at  Julian  Fulke.  **  W( 
you,"  he  continued  in  a  hesita 
manner,  "  tell  me  your  name  ?  Ish< 
have  heard  of  you,  I  feel  sure 
doubtless  will  do  so  yet." 

"  My  name  is  Julian  Fulke,  ai 
was  only  bestriding  my  hobbyh 
when  I  launched  out  in  praise  of 
beautiful ;  but  I  feel  a  firm  convic 
that,  when  once  men  understand  ^ 
is  really  good,  they  will  leave  whj 
sordid  and  mean." 

The   stranger    smiled.       "  Do 
know,"  he  asked  naively,  "  it  str 
me  that  most  people  never  thin] 
these  things  at  alH  " 

**  That  is  because  they  are  igno 
and  slothful  and  vicious.  Once 
know  what  is  purely  beautiful, 
grosser  passions  will  fall  away, 
are  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  no 
choice,  but  through  ignorance.  "\^ 
they  see,  they  will  give  their  liv( 
the  perfecting  of  some  one  r< 
beautiful  thing." 

"It  seems  tome,"  said  thestrai 
"  that  so  long  as  men  are  men, 
will   care   more  for  humanity,  "w 
indeed  is  far  from  beautiful,  thai 
anything  lovely  in  itself.     Symp 
is  the  golden  chain  which  binds 
universe.     It  is  only  lately,"  he 
tinned  ingenuously,  "  that  I  have 
money    and  leisure   to   look    for 
lovely  things  in  the  world.     I  do 
think  I  lack   cultivation ;  but  I 
fess  that  no  picture  nor  statue  tl 
have  ever   seen,   nor  strain  of  i 
that  I  have  ever  heard,  has  toi 
me   so  much  as  the  sight  of  a 
peasant  mother  nursing  her  sick  cl 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  a 
Julian  Fulke,  "that  you  could  f< 
when  you  looked  at  her  that  she 
coarse  and  dirty,  and  would  pro! 
poison  the  atmosphere  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  saw  that  she  had  tears  ii 
eyes,"  said  the  older  man  simply, 
that  touched  me."  He  looked  at  J 
as  he  spoke  to  see  if  he  were  jest: 
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Julian  intercepted  the  look.  *'I 
mean  this  thoroughly,"  he  said.  "  The 
woman  would  have  been  a  blot  in 
the  world  to  me,  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  progress  towards  better 
things." 

There  was  a  little  silence,  which 
the  stranger  broke.  "I  have  been 
remiss,"  he  said, "  in  not  telling  you  my 
name.  It  is  Ambrosius  Feverel,  vicar 
of  Stoke  Mason."  He  fumbled  in  his 
pocket  for  a  visiting-card  but  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  search.  "1 
am  afraid  you  must  excuse  a  card," 
he  said  apologetically  ;  "I  must  have 
lost  mine,"  as  if  losing  objects  were  of 
frequent  recurrence  with  him. 

**  Possibly,"  said  Julian,  "  we  may 
renew  our  acquaintance.  My  mother's 
house,  the  Fulke  Dower  House,  is  near 
Stoke  Mason." 

**That  would  give  me  great 
pleasure,"  said  the  other ;  then  he 
added  with  almost  childish  enthusiasm, 
"  Truly  I  am  favoured  of  the  gods  ! 
All  comes  to  me  before  I  have  grown 
too  old  to  enjoy, — plenty,  a  beautiful 
living,  and  new  friends  I  " 

"  You  ought  to  make  libation  to 
the  gods,"  said  Julian. 

"  I  have  had  my  share  of  suffering," 
said   Feverel.     "I  am  quite  alone  I" 

"  I  foresee,"  answered  Julian,  "  that 
we  shall  never  agree  in  our  estimate 
of  the  value  of  man  to  man ;  never- 
theless I  trust  our  friendship  and 
further  acquaintance  may  ripen  to  a 
pleasure-giving  maturity  together." 

"That  is  so  good  of  you,"  returned 
the  other  with  the  humility  of  modesty. 
*'  I  shall  be  able  to  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  your  fine  talents,  your  promis- 
ing and  beautiful  youth." 

**  My  youth  is  nought,"  said  Julian 
Fulke ;  "  for  indeed  I  have  never  been 
young,  and  youth  at  best  is  but  a 
time  of  green  seeds,  of  unfulfilled 
desires  (thank  Heaven  that  they  are 
often  unfulfilled),  of  purposeless, 
changeful  energies.  Give  me  middle 
age,  the  calm  critical  beauty  of 
maturity  ;  and  I  will  give  you  youth. 
Youth  is  but  ignorance  under  another 
namel " 


II. 

"Pomes,  Julian?' 
Fulke  with  an  interr 
the  finely  preservec 
eyebrows  as  Julian 
vellum-covered  volum 
it?" 

Lady  Fulke  allowed 
relapse  into  Hiberniai 
with  Julian,  who,  on 
showed  to  greater  ad^ 
company  with  his  m( 
admired  immensely;  : 
nearer  to  being  "  real 
with  any  other  huma 
world.  He  admired  1 
breeding,  her  sparkliuj 
for  her  generous  na 
heart.  She  was  Iris 
bone,  a  true  gentlewoi 

**  Yes,  poems,  moi 
Julian,  looking  with 
dainty  old  lady,  with 
coloured  cheeks,  stiff 
priceless  laces  which  h 
throat  and  fell  over  tl 
ringed  hands. 

"  Not  emotional  noi 
That  sort  of  thing  is 
a  man's  middle  age. 
you,  Julian  ;  but  what 
You  cannot  write  p 
fession !  " 

The  apostle  of  the  i 
"  My  plans  are  vague  ; 
I  go  abroad  to  study  i 
Kenascence  in  Italy  i 
have  a  fancy  then  to 
A  young,  vigorous,  un( 
try — much  could  be  d( 
England  is  anaemic." 

"  To  America  I "  sai 
with  a  little  express 
Italy  and  France  were, 
in  the  order  of  things 
"  You  ought  to  marry, 
ing  an  old-fashioned 
vagaries  of  young  men 

"To  marry?"   he   i 
would  marriage  do  f( 
I  am  stronger  than  ai 
be ;  I  should  impose 
upon  ber,  not  she  hen 
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confess  I  do  not  think  she  could  be 
happy." 

The  Dowager  smiled.  "Women 
are  stronger  than  you  think,  JuUan. 
Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  girl  stay- 
ing with  me  now  who  would  assuredly 
please  \  ou  ? — but  do  not  fall  in  love 
with  her,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  Who  is  she  1 "  asked  Julian,  more 
to  humour  his  mother  than  from  any 
curiosity  to  know. 

"  Lady  Juliet  Arde,"  answered  Lady 
Fulke ;  and  Julian  understood,  without 
any  further  explanation,  that  Lady 
Juliet  must  be  possessed  of  those 
sterling  qualities  of  rank  and  riches 
with  which  every  good  mother  loves 
to  endow  her  son. 

"  You  mean  you  wish  me  to  fall  in 
love  with  this  lady  when  you  tell  me 
not  to  do  so  ?  "  he  asked,  smiling. 

The  flash  in  her  eyes  made  the 
Dowager  look  very  charming.  **  Things 
generally  go  by  contraries,"  she  mur- 
mured demurely. 

Lady  Juliet  Arde  walked  the  terrace 
path  trailing  her  long  silken  gown 
behind  her.  Her  love  for  sumptuous 
textile  fabrics  was  one  which  Julian 
shared,  and  they  were  well  suited  to 
the  languid,  slow  movements  she  af- 
fected. The  rustle  of  her  draperies 
both  pleased  her  and  provoked  Julian 
to  look  up,  {rom  the  book  he  was  read- 
ing. ]Probably  she  was  aware  of  his 
gaze,  although  she  gave  no  outward 
sign  of  feeling  his  eyes  upon  her,  but 
continued  her  stately  walk  unmoved. 
Julian  laid  down  his  book  with  a  strong 
sense  of  irritation.  Against  his  will 
he  was  fascinated  by  this  girl.  Vainly 
he  told  himself  that  her  full  orbed 
blue  eyes,  with  their  heavy  drooping 
lids,  were  but  animal  beauties ;  that 
her  smooth  white  skin  was  but  the 
result  of  centuries  of  care  bestowed 
upon  the  person ;  that  the  smile  which 
put  life  into  the  statuesque  face  was 
cruel.  He  was  bound  to  confess,  after 
this  rather  disparaging  catalogue  of 
Lady  Juliet's  charms,  that  he  could 
not  reason  himself  free  from  the  spell 
slie  had  thrown  upon  him,  that  her 


beauty  appealed  to  the  eye  he  had 
sedulously  trained  to  discover  beauty, 
and  that  the  tones  of  her  voice,  even 
the  very  rustle  of  her  gown,  gratified 
an  ear  attuned  to  let  no  harmonious 
sound  pass  it  by.  She  was  a  coquette, 
he  could  see,  although  her  coquetries 
were  such  as  suited  an  earFs  daughter, 
the  very  refinement  of  coquetry.  She 
had  no  mind,  he  decided  at  once  ;  and 
yet  the  concentration  of  thought  which 
she  put  into  her  powers  of  evoking 
admiration  made  her  dangerous  in  the 
extreme. 

Julian  watched  the  girl  as  long  as 
he  could,  and  then  he  rose  and 
joined  her.  She  must  have  heard  his 
footstep,  although  she  made  no  sign, 
nor  stayed  in  her  walk.  Her  in- 
difEerence  piqued  him,  as  probably  she 
had  intended  it  should.  ''Come  and 
look  at  the  view  from  here,"  he  said 
indifferently  as  he  joined  her.  She 
came  willingly  enough  and  stood  lean- 
ing her  white  arms  against  the  stained 
marble  of  the  balustrade ;  perhaps  she 
was  a  little  weary  of  her  lonely  pacings. 

Julian  looked  at  the  girl  as  her 
soulless  eyes  took  in  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  It  was  fair  enough  to  stir 
emotion  in  the  most  placid  breast, 
being  at  just  that  indescribably  lovely 
time  when  the  young  evening  is  about 
to  steal  down  gently  to  dispossess  the 
departing  day — when  light  and  dark- 
ness mingling  with  each  other  cast 
the  softest  greys  over  all  earthbom 
things.  The  drooping  flowers  were 
reviving,  and  the  Hnden  trees  were 
exhaling  sweet  odours, while  the  broken 
lines  of  the  beautiful  Devonshire  hills 
faded  harmoniously  into  the  fading 
sky.  Lady  Juliet's  face,  too, appeared 
softer,  more  gentle  seen  through  the 
quivering,  many-tinted  air ;  and  yet 
she  gave  no  sign  of  pleasure  at  what 
she  saw.  Strangely  enough  her  im- 
mobility pleased  Fulke  instead  of 
angering  him.  She  was  splendidly 
callous  to  her  surroundings ;  she  did 
not  condescend  to  open  her  lips,  but 
stood  still  in  her  calm,  statuesque 
beauty,  sugg^ting  by  her  very  silence 
that  she  was  more  worthy  to  be  gased 
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at  than  any  view  could  be;  and  Julian's 
eyes  lingered  lovingly  over  every  detail 
of  her  face  and  figure,  even  on  the 
beautiful  trailing  gown  she  wore.  The 
silence  between  the  two  was  not  irk- 
some to  either  of  them.  It  might 
have  lasted  longer  had  not  Julian's 
keen  eye  discerned  a  bright-leaved 
shrub  growing  against  the  sunny  part 
of  the  terrace. 

"  Each  flower  that  grows  has  a 
counterpart  in  a  woman/'  he  said  at 
length.  **  I  have  discovered  yours ;  it 
is  a  magnolia  !  " 

*' A  magnolia?"  she  asked;  then 
after  a  pause,  ''I  think  I  understand." 

**  Do  youV  he  rejoined  quickly. 
**  Do  you  understand  the  charm  of  a 
large  cream- white  flower  with  a  subtle 
intoxicating  perfume,  the  fascination 
of  a  thing  that  is  simply  beautiful  1 
A  magnolia  is  a  soulless  flower  ;  some 
flowers  have  secrets  hidden  in  their 
hearts,  their  strongest  perfumes  rise 
from  their  calyx  ;  but  a  magnolia  has 
only  an  outward  calm  beauty  >that 
reminds  me  of  you." 

Although  his  words  were  personal, 
his  manner  was  not.  Lady  Juliet  let 
her  rounded  lids  fall  over  her  eyes, 
and  her  mouth  drooped.  **  I  have  read 
your  poems,"  she  said,  as  if  this  had 
been  the  first  time  she  had  ever  con- 
nected him  with  poetry. 

Julian  laughed.  "  Now  you  know 
my  enthusiasms,"  he  said. 

"  No,"  she  answered  quietly  ;  "  now 
1  know  you  have  no  enthusiasms." 

He  was  silent,  not  having  given  her 
credit  for  so  much  penetration ;  but 
his  eyes,  wandering  over  the  details 
of  her  beautiful  face  and  figure,  rested 
admiringly  on  the  slender  patrician 
hand  that  hung  listlessly  among  the 
folds  of  her  brocade.  He  noticed  for 
the  first  time  that  the  third  finger  of 
her  left  hakid  was  adorned  by  a  single 
ruby.  Its  colour  was  so  deep,  its 
lustre  so  great,  that  it  looked  almost 
like  a  newly  shed  drop  of  blood. 

She  saw  the  direction  of  his  glance 
and  lifted  her  hand.  ''This  ruby/' 
she  said,  *'  is  historic.  It  once  be- 
longed to  Marguerite  of  Yalois." 
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Fulke  had  always  had  a  pa.^sion  for 
beautiful  things,  and  this  ruby,  with 
a  history  which  he  might  almost 
divine,  attracted  him  as  much  by  its 
beauty  as  by  its  associations ;  so  much 
so  that  he  forgot  the  every-day  signi- 
ficance of  a  gem  like  this  on  the  finger 
of  an  unmarried  woman's  hand. 
**May  I  take  it  off?"  he  asked  with 
the  little  excitement  that  beautiful 
things  always  inspired  in  him. 

She  shook  her  head  ever  so  slightly. 
Violent  movements  destroyed  the 
perfect  lines  of  her  head  and  figure. 
'*No,  it  is  unlucky,"  she  said,  with 
a  strange  smile ;  then  she  added 
prosaically,  "  We  must  go  in ;  your 
mother  has  a  dinner-party  to  night ; 
had  you  forgotten  %  " 

He  had  done  so  and  confessed  to  it, 
and  together  they  walked  to  the  house. 
Lady  Juliet's  silken  skirts  rustled, 
and  the  warm  wind  sighed,  and  the 
stars  came  out  to  break  up  the 
monotony  of  the  deep  blue  vault. 
Julian  told  himself  that  he  was  in  no 
danger  of  falling  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  woman  beside  him,  and  yet 
it  was  a  joy  to  walk  with  her,  to  see 
the  perfect  lines  of  her  figure.  At 
dinner  he  watched  from  afar  the 
unchanging  loveliness  of  her  face. 
Grudgingly  he  was  forced  to  admit 
that  all  she  did  was  admirable  ;  even 
her  manner  of  eating,  the  curving  of 
her  lips  round  her  glass  when  drink- 
ing, were  charming.  Perhaps  she 
knew  of  his  scrutiny,  and  exerted 
herself  to  fascinate  ;  she  did  not  feign 
to  be  interested  in  her  neighbour's 
conversation.  Lady  Juliet  was  never 
interested  ;  her  duty  in  life  was  to  be 
consummately  beautiful  and  harmoni- 
ous. She  was  as  perfect  an  illustration 
of  Julian's  theory  of  the  mission  of 
beauty  as  could  be  desired,  passionless 
with  a  refinement  of  loveliness  that 
could  put  all  coarser  charms  to  shame. 
And  yet  she  did  not  succeed  in  exciting 
in  Julian  just  that  emotion  which  a 
statue,  or  a  picture,  or  a  poem  would 
have  done.  Was  the  human  after  all 
the  greatest  attraction  for  the  human  1 
There  she  sat,  the  incarnation  of  the 
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confess  I  do  not  think  she  could  be 
happy." 

The  Dowager  smiled.  "Women 
are  stronger  than  you  think,  Julian. 
Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  girl  stay- 
ing with  me  now  who  would  assuredly 
please  \  ou  ? — but  do  not  fall  in  love 
with  her,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  Who  is  she  1 "  asked  Julian,  more 
to  humour  his  mother  than  from  any 
curiosity  to  know. 

"  Lady  Juliet  Arde,"  answered  Lady 
Fulke ;  and  Julian  understood,  without 
any  further  explanation,  that  Lady 
Juliet  must  be  possessed  of  those 
sterling  qualities  of  rank  and  riches 
with  which  every  good  mother  loves 
to  endow  her  son. 

"  You  mean  you  wish  me  to  fall  in 
love  with  this  lady  when  you  tell  me 
not  to  do  so  ?  "  he  asked,  smiling. 

The  flash  in  her  eyes  made  the 
Dowager  look  very  charming.  "  Things 
generally  go  by  contraries,"  she  mur- 
mured demurely. 

Lady  Juliet  Arde  walked  the  terrace 
path  trailing  her  long  silken  gown 
behind  her.  Her  love  for  sumptuous 
textile  fabrics  was  one  which  Julian 
shared,  and  they  were  well  suited  to 
the  languid,  slow  movements  she  af- 
fected. The  rustle  of  her  draperies 
both  pleased  her  and  provoked  Julian 
to  look  up.  from  the  book  he  was  read- 
ing. Probably  she  was  aware  of  his 
gaze,  although  she  gave  no  outward 
sign  of  feeling  his  eyes  upon  her,  but 
continued  her  stately  walk  unmoved. 
Julian  laid  down  his  book  with  a  strong 
sense  of  irritation.  Against  his  will 
lie  was  fascinated  by  this  girl.  Vainly 
he  told  himself  that  her  full  orbed 
blue  eyes,  with  their  heavy  drooping 
lids,  were  but  animal  beauties ;  that 
her  smooth  white  skin  was  but  the 
result  of  centuries  of  care  bestowed 
upon  the  person ;  that  the  smile  which 
put  life  into  the  statuesque  face  was 
cruel.  He  was  bound  to  confess,  after 
this  rather  disparaging  catalogue  of 
Lady  Juliet's  charms,  that  he  could 
not  reason  himself  free  from  the  spell 
she  had  thrown  upon  him,  that  her 


beauty  appealed  to  the  eye  he  had 
sedulously  trained  to  discover  beauty, 
and  that  the  tones  of  her  voice,  even 
the  very  rustle  of  her  gown,  gratified 
an  ear  attuned  to  let  no  harmonious 
sound  pass  it  by.  She  was  a  coquette, 
he  could  see,  although  her  coquetries 
were  such  as  suited  an  earl's  daughter, 
the  very  refinement  of  coquetry.  She 
had  no  mind,  he  decided  at  once  ;  and 
yet  the  concentration  of  thought  which 
she  put  into  her  powers  of  evoking 
admiration  made  her  dangerous  in  the 
extreme. 

Julian  watched  the  girl  as  long  as 
he  could,  and  then  he  rose  and 
joined  her.  She  must  have  heard  his 
footstep,  although  she  made  no  sign, 
nor  stayed  in  her  walk.  Her  in- 
difference piqued  him,  as  probably  she 
had  intended  it  should.  "Come  and 
look  at  the  view  from  here,"  he  said 
indifferently  as  he  joined  her.  She 
came  willingly  enough  and  stood  lean- 
ing her  white  arms  against  the  stained 
marble  of  the  balustrade ;  perhaps  she 
was  a  little  weary  of  her  lonely  pacings. 

Julian  looked  at  the  girl  as  her 
soulless  eyes  took  in  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  It  was  fair  enough  to  stir 
emotion  in  the  most  placid  breast, 
being  at  just  that  indescribably  lovely 
time  when  the  young  evening  is  about 
to  steal  down  gently  to  dispossess  the 
departing  day — when  light  and  dark- 
ness mingling  with  each  other  cast 
the  softest  greys  over  all  earthbom 
things.  The  drooping  flowers  were 
reviving,  and  the  linden  trees  were 
exhaling  sweet  odours, while  the  broken 
lines  of  the  beautiful  Devonshire  hills 
faded  harmoniously  into  the  fading 
sky.  Lady  Juliet's  face,  too, appeared 
softer,  more  gentle  seen  through  the 
quivering,  many-tinted  air ;  and  yet 
she  gave  no  sign  of  pleasure  at  what 
she  saw.  Strangely  enough  her  im- 
mobility pleased  Fulke  instead  of 
angering  him.  She  was  splendidly 
caUous  to  her  surroundings;  she  did 
not  condescend  to  open  her  lip8>  but 
stood  still  in  her  calm,  statuesque 
beauty,  sugg^ting  by  her  very  silence 
that  she  was  more  worthy  to  be  gased 
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at  than  any  view  could  be ;  and  Julian's 
eyes  lingered  lovingly  over  every  detail 
of  her  face  and  figure,  even  on  the 
beautiful  trailing  gown  she  wore.  The 
silence  between  the  two  was  not  irk- 
some to  either  of  them.  It  might 
have  lasted  longer  had  not  Julian's 
keen  eye  discerned  a  bright-leaved 
shrub  growing  against  the  sunny  part 
of  the  terrace. 

'^  Each  flower  that  grows  has  a 
counterpart  in  a  woman,"  he  said  at 
length.  **  I  have  discovered  yours ;  it 
is  a  magnolia  !  " 

''  A  magnolia  1 "  she  asked  ;  then 
after  a  pause,  *'  I  think  I  understand." 

**  Do  youl"  he  rejoined  quickly. 
"  Do  you  understand  the  charm  of  a 
large  cream-white  flower  with  a  subtle 
intoxicating  perfume,  the  fascination 
of  a  thing  that  is  simply  beautiful  % 
A  magnolia  is  a  soulless  flower  ;  some 
flowers  have  secrets  hidden  in  their 
hearts,  their  strongest  perfumes  rise 
from  their  calyx  ;  but  a  magnolia  has 
only  an  outward  calm  beauty  /that 
reminds  me  of  you." 

Although  his  words  were  personal, 
his  manner  was  not.  Lady  Juliet  let 
her  rounded  lids  fall  over  her  eyes, 
and  her  mouth  drooped.  "  I  have  read 
your  poems,"  she  said,  as  if  this  had 
been  the  first  time  she  had  ever  con- 
nected hinj  with  poetry. 

Julian  laughed.  "  Now  you  know 
my  enthusiasms,"  he  said. 

"  No,"  she  answered  quietly  ;  "  now 
1  know  you  have  no  enthusiasms." 

He  was  silent,  not  having  given  her 
credit  for  so  much  penetration ;  but 
his  eyes,  wandering  over  the  details 
of  her  beautiful  face  and  figure,  rested 
admiringly  on  the  slender  patrician 
hand  that  hung  listlessly  among  the 
folds  of  her  brocade.  He  noticed  for 
the  first  time  that  the  third  finger  of 
her  left  hand  was  adorned  by  a  single 
ruby.  Its  colour  was  so  deep,  its 
lustre  so  great,  that  it  looked  almost 
like  a  newly  shed  drop  of  blood. 

She  saw  the  direction  of  his  glance 
and  lifted  her  hand.  ''This  ruby," 
she  said,  '^  is  historic.  It  once  be- 
longed to  Marguerite  of  Yalois." 
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Fulke  had  always  had  a  pa.^sion  for 
beautiful  things,  and  this  ruby,  with 
a  history  which  he  might  almost 
divine,  attracted  him  as  much  by  its 
beauty  as  by  its  associations ;  so  much 
po  that  he  forgot  the  every-day  signi- 
ficance of  a  gem  like  this  on  the  finger 
of  an  unmarried  woman's  hand. 
**May  I  take  it  off?"  he  asked  with 
the  little  excitement  that  beautiful 
things  always  inspired  in  him. 

She  shook  her  head  ever  so  slightly. 
Violent  movements  destroyed  the 
perfect  lines  of  her  head  and  figure. 
**No,  it  is  unlucky,"  she  said,  with 
a  strange  smile ;  then  she  added 
prosaically,  "  We  must  go  in ;  your 
mother  has  a  dinner-party  to  night ; 
had  you  forgotten  1 " 

He  had  done  so  and  confessed  to  it, 
and  together  they  walked  to  the  house. 
Lady  Juliet's  silken  skirts  rustled, 
and  the  warm  wind  sighed,  and  the 
stars  came  out  to  break  up  the 
monotony  of  the  deep  blue  vault. 
Julian  told  himself  that  he  was  in  no 
danger  of  falling  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  woman  beside  him,  and  yet 
it  was  a  joy  to  walk  with  her,  to  see 
the  perfect  lines  of  her  figure.  At 
dinner  he  watched  from  afar  the 
unchanging  loveliness  of  her  face. 
Grudgingly  he  was  forced  to  admit 
that  all  she  did  was  admirable ;  even 
her  manner  of  eating,  the  curving  of 
her  lips  round  her  glass  when  drink- 
ing, were  charming.  Perhaps  she 
knew  of  his  scrutiny,  and  exerted 
herself  to  fascinate  ;  she  did  not  feign 
to  be  interested  in  her  neighbour's 
conversation.  Lady  Juliet  was  never 
interested  ;  her  duty  in  life  was  to  be 
consummately  beautiful  and  harmoni- 
ous. She  was  as  perfect  an  illustration 
of  Julian's  theory  of  the  mission  of 
beauty  as  could  be  desired,  passionless 
with  a  refinement  of  loveliness  that 
could  put  all  coarser  charms  to  shame. 
And  yet  she  did  not  succeed  in  exciting 
in  Julian  just  that  emotion  which  a 
statue,  or  a  picture,  or  a  poem  would 
have  done.  Was  the  human  after  all 
the  greatest  attraction  for  the  human  1 
There  she  sat,  the  incarnation  of  the 
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confess  I  do  not  think  she  could  be 
happy." 

The  Dowager  smiled.  "Women 
are  stronger  than  you  think,  Julian. 
Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  girl  stay- 
ing with  me  now  who  would  assuredly 
please  \  ou  ? — but  do  not  fall  in  love 
with  her,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  Who  is  she  ? "  asked  Julian,  more 
to  humour  his  mother  than  from  any 
curiosity  to  know. 

"  Lady  Juliet  Arde,"  answered  Lady 
Fulke ;  and  Julian  understood,  without 
any  further  explanation,  that  Lady 
Juliet  must  be  possessed  of  those 
sterling  qualities  of  rank  and  riches 
with  which  every  good  mother  loves 
to  endow  her  son. 

**  You  mean  you  wish  me  to  fall  in 
love  with  this  lady  when  you  tell  me 
not  to  do  so  ? "  he  asked,  smiling. 

The  flash  in  her  eyes  made  the 
Dowager  look  very  charming.  **  Things 
generally  go  by  contraries,"  she  mur- 
mured demurely. 

Lady  Juliet  Arde  walked  the  terrace 
path  trailing  her  long  silken  gown 
behind  her.  Her  love  for  sumptuous 
textile  fabrics  was  one  which  Julian 
shared,  and  they  were  well  suited  to 
the  languid,  slow  movements  she  af- 
fected. The- rustle  of  her  draperies 
both  pleased  her  and  provoked  Julian 
to  look  up.  ^m  the  book  he  was  read- 
ing. Probably  she  was  aware  of  his 
gaze,  although  she  gave  no  outward 
sign  of  feeling  his  eyes  upon  her,  but 
continued  her  stately  walk  unmoved. 
Julian  laid  down  his  book  with  a  strong 
sense  of  irritation.  Against  his  will 
he  was  fascinated  by  this  girl.  Vainly 
he  told  himself  that  her  full -orbed 
blue  eyes,  with  their  heavy  drooping 
lids,  were  but  animal  beauties ;  that 
her  smooth  white  skin  was  but  the 
result  of  centuries  of  care  bestowed 
upon  the  person ;  that  the  smile  which 
put  life  into  the  statuesque  face  was 
cruel.  He  was  bound  to  confess,  after 
this  rather  disparaging  catalogue  of 
Lady  Juliet's  charms,  that  he  could 
not  reason  himself  free  from  the  spell 
she  had  thrown  upon  him,  that  her 


beauty  appealed  to  the  eye  he  had 
sedulously  trained  to  discover  beauty, 
and  that  the  tones  of  her  voice,  even 
the  very  rustle  of  her  gown,  gratified 
an  ear  attuned  to  let  no  harmonious 
sound  pass  it  by.  She  was  a  coquette, 
he  could  see,  although  her  coquetries 
were  such  as  suited  an  earl's  daughter, 
the  very  refinement  of  coquetry.  She 
had  no  mind,  he  decided  at  once  ;  and 
yet  the  concentration  of  thought  which 
she  put  into  her  powers  of  evoking 
admiration  made  her  dangerous  in  the 
extreme. 

Julian  watched  the  girl  as  long  as 
he  could,  and  then  he  rose  and 
joined  her.  She  must  have  heard  his 
footstep,  although  she  made  no  sign, 
nor  stayed  in  her  walk.  Her  in- 
difference piqued  him,  as  probably  she 
had  intended  it  should.  "Come  and 
look  at  the  view  from  here,"  he  said 
indifferently  as  he  joined  her.  She 
came  willingly  enough  and  stood  lean- 
ing her  white  arms  against  the  stained 
marble  of  the  balustrade ;  perhaps  she 
was  a  little  weary  of  her  lonely  pacings. 

Julian  looked  at  the  girl  as  her 
soulless  eyes  took  in  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  It  was  fair  enough  to  stir 
emotion  in  the  most  placid  breast, 
being  at  just  that  indescribably  lovely 
time  when  the  young  evening  is  about 
to  steal  down  gently  to  dispossess  the 
departing  day — when  light  and  dark- 
ness mingling  with  each  other  cast 
the  softest  greys  over  all  earthbom 
things.  The  drooping  flowers  were 
reviving,  and  the  linden  trees  were 
exhaling  sweet  odours,  while  the  broken 
lines  of  the  beautiful  Devonshire  hills 
faded  harmoniously  into  the  fading 
sky.  Lady  Juliet's  face,  too, appeared 
softer,  more  gentle  seen  through  the 
quivering,  many-tinted  air ;  and  yet 
she  gave  no  sign  of  pleasure  at  what 
she  saw.  Strangely  enough  her  im- 
mobility pleased  Fulke  instead  of 
angering  him.  She  was  splendidly 
callous  to  her  surroundings ;  she  did 
not  condescend  to  open  her  lips,  but 
stood  still  in  her  calm,  statuesque 
beauty,  suggtesting  by  her  very  silence 
that  she  was  more  worthy  to  be  gazed 
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this  lady  when  you  tell  me 

so  ?  "  he  asked,  smiling. 

sh  in    her   eyes    made    the 

Look  very  charming.  **  Things 

go  by  contraries,"  she  mur- 

nurely. 

iiliet  Arde  walked  the  terrace 
ling  her  long  silken  gown 
3r.     Her  love  for  sumptuous 

►rics  was  one  which  Julian 
id  they  were  well  suited  to 
id,  slow  movements  she  af- 
The  rustle  of  her  draperies 
sed  her  and  provoked  Julian 
).  from  the  book  he  was  read- 
bably  she  was  aware  of  his 
lOugh  she  gave  no  outward 
leling  his  eyes  upon  her,  but 

her  stately  walk  unmoved. 
1  down  his  book  with  a  strong 
irritation.  Against  his  will 
cinated  by  this  girl.  Vainly 
Himself  that  her  full  orbed 
,  with  their  heavy  drooping 

but  animal  beauties ;  that 
th  white  skin  was  but  the 

centuries  of  care  bestowed 
person ;  that  the  smile  which 
nto  the  statuesque  face  was 
e  was  bound  to  confess,  after 
er  disparaging  catalogue  of 
iet's  charms,  that  he  could 
1  himself  free  from  the  spell 
thrown  upon  him,  that  her 


beauty  appealed  to  the  eye  he 
sedulously  trained  to  discover  bea 
and  that  the  tones  of  her  voice,  < 
the  very  rustle  of  her  gown,  grat 
an  ear  attuned  to  let  no  harmor 
sound  pass  it  by.  She  was  a  coqu 
he  could  see,  although  her  coque 
were  such  as  suited  an  earl's  daug] 
the  very  refinement  of  coquetry, 
had  no  mind,  he  decided  at  once ; 
yet  the  concentration  of  thought  w 
she  put  into  her  powers  of  evo! 
admiration  made  her  dangerous  ir 
extreme. 

Julian  watched  the  girl  as  Ion 
he    could,     and    then     he    rose 
joined  her.     She  must  have  hear< 
footstep,  although  she  made  no  i 
nor   stayed   in   her   walk.      Her 
difference  piqued  him,  as  probably 
had  intended  it  should.     ''Come 
look  at  the  view  from  here,"  he 
indifferently  as  he  joined  her. 
came  willingly  enough  and  stood  ] 
ing  her  white  arms  against  the  sta 
marble  of  the  balustrade ;  perhapi 
was  a  little  weary  of  her  lonely  pac: 

Julian  looked  at  the  girl  as 
soulless  eyes  took  in  the  beauty  oi 
scene.  It  was  fair  enough  to 
emotion  in  the  most  placid  br 
being  at  just  that  indescribably  Ic 
time  when  the  young  evening  is  a 
to  steal  down  gently  to  dispossess 
departing  day — when  light  and  c 
ness  mingling  with  each  other 
the  softest  greys  over  all  earth 
things.  The  drooping  flowers 
reviving,  and  the  linden  trees 
exhaling  sweet  odours, while  the  br 
lines  of  the  beautiful  Devonshire 
faded  harmoniously  into  the  fa 
sky.  Lady  Juliet's  face,  too, appt 
softer,  more  gentle  seen  through 
quivering,  many-tinted  air ;  and 
she  gave  no  sign  of  pleasure  at  '^ 
she  saw.  Strangely  enough  her 
mobility  pleased  Eulke  instead 
angering  him.  She  was  splen< 
callous  to  her  surroundings ;  sh€ 
not  condescend  to  open  her  lipS; 
stood  still  in  her  calm,  statue 
beauty,  sugg'esting  by  her  very  si] 
that  she  was  more  worthy  to  be  g 
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at  than  any  view  could  be;  and  Julian's 
eyes  lingered  lovingly  over  every  detail 
of  her  face  and  figure,  even  on  the 
beautiful  trailing  gown  she  wore.  The 
silence  between  the  two  was  not  irk- 
some to  either  of  them.  It  might 
have  lasted  longer  had  not  Julian's 
keen  eye  discerned  a  bright-leaved 
shrub  growing  against  the  sunny  part 
of  the  terrace. 

"  Each  flower  that  grows  has  a 
counterpart  in  a  woman,"  he  said  at 
length.  **  I  have  discovered  yours ;  it 
is  a  magnolia  !  " 

**  A  magnolia  % "  she  asked ;  then 
after  a  pause,  **  I  think  I  understand." 

**  Do  youl"  he  rejoined  quickly. 
"  Do  you  understand  the  charm  of  a 
large  cream-white  flower  with  a  subtle 
intoxicating  perfume,  the  fascination 
of  a  thing  that  is  simply  beautiful  % 
A  magnolia  is  a  soulless  flower  ;  some 
flowers  have  secrets  hidden  in  their 
hearts,  their  strongest  perfumes  rise 
from  their  calyx  ;  but  a  magnolia  has 
only  an  outward  calm  beauty  ^hat 
reminds  me  of  you." 

Although  his  words  were  personal, 
liis  manner  was  not.  Lady  Juliet  let 
her  rounded  lids  fall  over  her  eyes, 
and  her  mouth  drooped.  **  I  have  read 
your*  poems,"  she  said,  as  if  this  had 
been  the  first  time  she  had  ever  con- 
nected him  with  poetry.  •   , 

Julian  laughed.  "  Now  you  know 
my  enthusiasms,"  he  said. 

"  No,"  she  answered  quietly  ;  "  now 
I  know  you  have  no  enthusiasms." 

He  was  silent,  not  having  given  her 
credit  for  so  much  penetration ;  but 
his  eyes,  wandering  over  the  details 
of  her  beautiful  face  and  figure,  rested 
admiringly  on  the  slender  patrician 
hand  that  hung  listlessly  amon^  the 
folds  of  her  brocade.  He  noticed  for 
the  first  time  that  the  third  finger  of 
her  left  hand  was  adorned  by  a  single 
ruby.  Its  colour  was  so  deep,  its 
lustre  so  great,  that  it  looked  almost 
like  a  newly  shed  drop  of  blood. 

She  saw  the  direction  of  his  glance 
and  lifted  her  hand.  ''This  ruby," 
she  said,  ''  is  historic.  It  once  be- 
longed to  Marguerite  of  Yalois." 
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Fulke  had  always  had 
beautiful  things,  and  th 
a  history  which  he 
divine,  attracted  him  a 
beauty  as  by  its  associat 
so  that  he  forgot  the  ev( 
ficance  of  a  gem  like  this 
of  an  unmarried  wo 
*'May  I  take  it  off?"  1 
the  little  excitement  t 
things  always  inspired  ir 

She  shook  her  head  ev 
Violent  movements  d 
perfect  lines  of  her  he£ 
**No,  it  is  unlucky,"  s 
a  strange  smile ;  the 
prosaically,  "  We  must 
mother  has  a  dinner-pa 
had  you  forgotten  ?  " 

He  had  done  so  and  cc 
and  together  they  walke 
Lady  Juliet's  silken  a 
and  the  warm  wind  si| 
stars  came  out  to  b 
monotony  of  the  deep 
Julian  told  himself  that 
danger  of  falling  in  1 
beautiful  woman  beside 
it  was  a  joy  to  walk  wii 
the  perfect  lines  of  he 
dinner  he  watched  fr 
unchanging  loveliness 
Grudgingly  he  was  foi 
that  all  she  did  was  adi 
her  manner  of  eating,  t 
her  lips  round  her  glasi 
ing,  were  charming, 
knew  of  his  scrutiny, 
herself  to  fascinate  ;  she 
to  be  interested  in  he 
conversation.  Lady  Jul 
interested ;  her  duty  in 
consummately  beautiful 
ous.  She  was  as  perfect  \ 
of  Julian's  theory  of  tl 
beauty  as  could  be  desire 
with  a  refinement  of  1< 
.could  put  all  coarser  chai 
And  yet  she  did  not  succe 
in  Julian  just  that  emo 
statue,  or  a  picture,  or  s 
have  done.  Was  the  hi 
the  greatest  attraction  fc 
There  she  sat,  the  inoai 
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accumulation  of  centuries  of  culture. 
No  artistic  production,  perfected  by 
means  of  the  successive  toil  of  gene- 
rations, could  be  as  illustrative  of 
the  fact  as  the  Lady  Juliet  herself. 
She  was  the  living  impersonation  of 
the  noble  qualities  that  had  founded 
and  sustained  a  great  family ;  and 
instead  of  causing  Fulke  to  feel  with 
joy  that  here  was  an  exquisite  example 
of  the  doctrine  he  was  to  preach  to  a 
world  as  yet  incapable  of  judging  the 
true  mission  of  the  beautiful,  she 
made  him  grind  his  teeth  and  curse 
himself,  that  he  was  man  and  she 
woman !  When  he  realised  the  in- 
fluence Lady  Juliet  might  (as  yet  he 
only  admitted  the  possibility)  obtain 
over  him,  Julian  Fulke  felt  inestimably 
lowered  in  his  own  eyes.  The  apostle 
of  the  cult  of  the  beautiful  felt  that 
it  was  a  degi*adation  to  allow  the 
material  beauty  of  a  woman  to  en- 
slave him.  He  was  glad  when  she  left 
the  table,  and  glad  when  he  could  no 
longer  watch  the  almost  mechanical 
passage  of  a  perfect  hand  to  a  perfect 
mouth ;  glad  too  when  the  lurid 
gleams  of  the  baleful  ruby  no  longer 
dazzled  his  eyes  and  flred  his  fancy. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  crept 
out  and  betook  himself  to  the  moonlit 
terrace. 

The  mysterious  beauty  of  the  night, 
with  the  sense  it  gives  of  mp^iads  of 
freshened  forces  at  work,  the  delicate 
odour  of  the  limes,  the  silvery  rustle 
of  the  aspens, — all  this  warmed  the 
young  man's  blood,  which  was  perhaps 
wont  to  crawl  a  little  too  philosophically 
in  his  veins.  He  told  himself,  however, 
that  he  was  holding  his  passions  well 
in  check,  that  his  attitude  was  rather 
critical  than  absorbed,  when  he  heard 
the  near  rustle  of  silken  garments. 
At  the  same  time  there  issued  from 
the  open  window  the  sound  of  women's 
light  laughter  and  the  broken  sweet- 
ness of  Lady  Fulke's  voice  singing 
a  flne,  pathetic  Irish  ballad.  The 
voice  was  characteristic  of  the  woman, 
delicate  old  wine  whose  strength  is 
gone  but  whose  bouquet  remains.  **  I 
spun  beside  my  cottage   door,"    sang 


the  Dowager,  and  so  great  was 
earnestness,  that  the  incongmit 
these  words  coming  from  her  lips 
forgotten.  Julian  listened*  and 
awakened  to  the  knoTV'ledge  of 
dramatically    artistic      most     wo 


are. 


He  was  soon  to  be  absorbed  how 
by  the  dramatic  art  of  another  woi 
By  the  rustle  of  her  gown  Julian 
become  aware  of  Lady  Juliet's 
proach.  For  one  moment  he  fo 
himself  not  to  look  at  her,  but 
for  a  moment.  Lady  Juliet  soon  ( 
his  eyes  to  the  calm  majesty  of 
wonderful  face.  **  Why  have 
come  out,  Lady  Juliet  ?  "  he  as 
but  his  voice  was  hoarse. 

**It   was  hot  in  there,"    she 
languidly. 

**  It  is  hot  out  here/'  he  said 
mirthless,  inane  laughter. 

Lady  Juliet  turned,  with  what 
an  abrupt  movement  for  her, 
looked  at  him  with  knitted  br 
She  laughed  a  little  bitter-sweet  li 
that  hflid  a  sound  as  of  a  silyei 
cutting.  **  You  feel  the  heat,  whc 
so  strong  that  you  feel  nothing  I " 
said. 

He  knew  that  she  was  mocking 
then,  that  she  had  come  hither  i 
some  wanton  desire  to  inflict 
which  seizes  some  women  now 
again  ;  but  the  glamour  of  her  bei 
was  upon  him.  He  who  should  ] 
been  priest,  was  sacrifice  ;  he^ 
upholder  of  a  cult,  was  slain  fay  it 

''I  am  going  away    next  we 
she   said    re-assuringly   as    one 
soothes  a  child. 

*'  Where  are  you  going  t  "  ho  ai 
anxiously. 

She  lifted  up  her  hand  so  that 
moon's  rays  struck  a  livid  glow  on 
the  ruby.  Silently  she  gaied  a 
for  a  few  moments,  a  little  smilo^ '. 
disdainful,  half  sweety  oorled  n 
her  lips.  From  the  house  there  e 
the  sound  of  a  nocturne  of  C9iofJ 
morbid,  sensuous  tones,  throwuqg.; 
as  it  were,  into  an  ecstasjof  lowiti 
sweet  melancholy,  sapping  tlie  ^ 
of  music  with  its  weary. 
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strains.  Julian  hated  Chopin  ever 
after.  "  I  am  going,"  she  said  in  her 
calm  measured  voice,  **to  Holm  wood. 
The  Duke  wishes  it ;  there  are  some 
alterations  to  be  made  in  the  place  be- 
fore our  marriage.  It  has  not  been 
much  talked  of,  I  believe ;  the  Duke 
is  a  little  older  than  I." 

She  had  the  grace  to  look  away 
from  him,  so  that  when  he  turned  to- 
wards her,  he  could  see  nothing  of  hex* 
face.  Fulke  drew  a  long  breath. 
How  intensely,  humanly  real  he  felt 
for  the  moment  I  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  only  just  begun  to  live. 
A  pain  throbbed  through  him,  sharper, 
more  vivid  than  any  joy  he  had  ever 
felt ;  for  all  his  joys  had  been  of  his 
own  creating,  lying  as  it  were  within 
the  nature  of  the  man,  and  this  pain 
came  from  without.  **  You  will  bean 
ideal  duchess,"  he  said,  speaking  as 
quietly  as  she  had  spoken. 

She  bent  her  head  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  praise,  but  said  nothing. 
Fulke  thought  that  she  still  smiled 
that  slow  smile  of  hers.  It  is  a  great 
position  that  you  will  fill,"  he  con- 
tinued, trying  to  talk  away  the  sicken- 
ing sense  of  humiliating  defeat  and 
the  pain  that  benumbed  him.  "  You 
will  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
world  ;  the  Duke  may  well  be  proud  of 
you." 

"  Why  ? "  she  asked  quickly  turning 
her  full  blue  eyes  upon  him.  He  had 
no  answer  ready.  He  had  only  spoken 
at  random,  eager  to  show  her  that  she 
had  not  in  reality  hurt  him.  He  gave 
her  back  her  look  with  eyes  that 
))urned  but  said  nothing.  "  Because 
I  am  beautiful)"  she  asked  with  a 
sudden  passion  that  Fulke  would  not 
have  believed  her  capable  of  feeling. 
'*  Will  you  men  never  learn  that 
beauty  alone  means  nothing ) " 

Julian  looked  at  her  in  silent  amaze- 
ment. The  little  flame  of  passion  died 
down  as  suddenly  as  it  had  leapt  into 
life.  ''Let  us  join  the  others,"  she 
said  in  her  calm  silvery  voice,  with 
the  ice-cold  smile  again  wreathing  her 
lips. 

**  Willingly,"  he  answered;  and  thus 


ended  Julian  Fulke' s  f 
from  the  paths  of  seel 
the  abstract. 

III. 

It  was  nearly  two 
Julian  Fulke  revisited 
but  when  he  did  return 
his  little  episode  wit] 
had  left  no  impression 
him. 

He  spent  a  very  plea 
his  mother  at  the  Dov 
his  sojourn  abroad  hac 
delights  of  a  spring-tide 
to  him.  At  the  same  ti 
his  acquaintance  with 
Ambrosius  Feverel,  t« 
ceased  to  take  an  inter 
liant  neighbour.  The 
more  pleased  with  hum 
his  own  lot  in  life  thane 
he  was  so  boyishly  hap] 
who  liked  to  look  at  tb 
thin  veil  of  black,  f  ou 
wearisome ;  but  that  w 
occasions.  The  Vicar's 
asm  was  for  a  couple 
sister,  Kving  in  the  vi 
"coaching"  the  lad,  - 
entirely  brought  up  at 
matriculation.  The  U 
be  possessed  of  some  f  oi 
quite  alone,  an  old  a^ 
relative,  having  died  f 
previously. 

The  Vicar  was  so  an 
duce  Fulke  to  Joyce  ( 
the  younger  man  conf 
unwillingly  enough.  J 
amused  to  find  the  Vic 
appointed,  dressed  in  ] 
cloth  and  greatly  ezc 
conduct  hixjfL  to  the  he 
Callingtons  inhabited, 
not  help  feeling  that  i1 
condescension  on  his  p 
ceding  to  the  Vicar's 
him  &own  to  the  sis 
ward  pupil.  At  the  sa 
a  little  curious  to  discc 
the  emotion  that  anim 
end    Ambrosius;   wha 
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lulation  of  centuries  of  culture. 

tistic  production,  perfected  by 
s  of  the  successive  toil  of  gene- 
is,  could  be  as  illustrative  of 
act  as  the  Lady  Juliet  herself, 
fvas  the  living  impersonation  of 
oble  qualities  that  had  founded 
sustained  a  great  family;  and 
id  of  causing  Fulke  to  feel  with 
nat  here  was  an  exquisite  example 
3  doctrine  he  was  to  preach  to  a 
[  as  yet  incapable  of  judging  the 
mission   of    the    beautiful,    she 

him  grind  his  teeth  and  curse 
3lf,  that  he  was  man  and  she 
in !  When  he  realised  the  in- 
3e  Lady  Juliet  might  (as  yet  he 
admitted  the  possibility)  obtain 
him,  Julian  Fulke  felt  inestimably 
ed  in  his  own  eyes.  The  apostle 
3  cult  of  the  beautiful  felt  that 
is  a  degradation  to  allow  the 
ial  beauty  of  a  woman  to  en- 
him.  He  was  glad  when  she  left 
.ble,  and  glad  when  he  could  no 
r  watch  the  almost  mechanical 
ye  of  a  perfect  hand  to  a  perfect 
ti ;  glad  too  when  the  lurid 
s  of  the  baleful  ruby  no  longer 
3d  his  eyes  and  fired  his  fancy, 
oon  as  he  was  able,  he  crept 
id  betook  himself  to  the  moonlit 
^,e. 

3  mysterious  beauty  of  the  night, 
the  sense  it  gives  of  myriads  of 
3ned  forces  at  work,  the  delicate 
*  of  the  limes,  the  silvery  rustle 
e  aspens, — all  this  warmed  the 
y  man's  blood,  which  was  perhaps 
to  crawl  a  little  too  philosophically 

veins.  He  told  himself,  however, 
ne  was  holding  his  passions  well 
eck,  that  his  attitude  was  rather 
;al  than  absorbed,  when  he  heard 
near  rustle  of  silken  garments, 
ihe  same  time  there  issued  from 
►pen  window  the  sound  of  women's 

laughter  and  the  broken  sweet- 
of  Lady  Fulke' s  voice  singing 
le,  pathetic  Irish  ballad.  The 
!  was  characteristic  of  the  woman, 
site  old  wine  whose  strength  is 
but  whose  bouquet  remains.     **  I 

beside  my  cottage   door,"    sang 


the  Dowager,  and  so  great 
earnestness,  that  the  incouj 
these  words  coming  from  her 
forgotten.  Julian  listened, 
awakened  to  the  knowledge 
dramatically  artistic  most 
are. 

He  was  soon  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  dramatic  art  of  anothe 
By  the  rustle  of  her  gown  Ji 
become  aware  of  Lady  Jul 
proach.  For  one  moment  t 
himself  not  to  look  at  her, 
for  a  moment.  Lady  Juliet  s 
his  eyes  to  the  calm  majest; 
wonderful  face.  **  Why  h 
come  out,  Lady  Juliet  ? "  h 
but  his  voice  was  hoarse. 

"It   was   hot  in  there," 
languidly. 

"It  is  hot  out  here,"  he  6 
mirthless,  inane  laughter. 

Lady  Juliet  turned,  with  ' 
an  abrupt  movement  for 
looked  at  him  with  knitte 
She  laughed  a  little  bitter-sw 
that  had  a  sound  as  of  a  c 
cutting.  "  You  feel  the  heat 
so  strong  that  you  feel  nothi: 
said. 

He  knew  that  she  was  moc 
then,  that  she  had  come  hil 
some  wanton  desire  to  inf 
which  seizes  some  women  : 
again  ;  but  the  glamour  of  h( 
was  upon  him.  He  who  she 
been  priest,  was  sacrifice  \ 
upholder  of  a  cult,  was  slain 

"  I   am   going   away    nex 
she   said    reassuringly   as 
soothes  a  child. 

"  Where  are  you  going  %  " 
anxiously. 

She  lifted  up  her  hand  so 
moon's  rays  struck  a  livid  gl 
the  ruby.  Silently  she  ga: 
for  a  few  moments,  a  little  s] 
disdainful,  half  sweet,  curl 
her  lips.  From  the  house  tl 
the  sound  of  a  nocturne  of 
morbid,  sensuous  tones,  thro 
as  it  were,  into  an  ecstasy  of 
sweet  melancholy,  sapping  t 
of  music  with  its  weary,  e 
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strains.  Julian  hated  Chopin  ever 
after.  "  I  am  going,"  she  said  in  her 
calm  measured  voice,  **to  Holmwood. 
The  Duke  wishes  it ;  there  are  some 
alterations  to  be  made  in  the  place  be- 
fore our  marriage.  It  has  not  been 
much  talked  of,  I  believe ;  the  Duke 
is  a  little  older  than  I." 

She  had  the  grace  to  look  away 
from  him,  so  that  when  he  turned  to- 
wards her,  he  could  see  nothing  of  her 
face.  Fulke  drew  a  long  breath. 
How  intensely,  humanly  real  he  felt 
for  the  moment  I  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  only  just  begun  to  live. 
A  pain  throbbed  through  him,  sharper, 
more  vivid  than  any  joy  he  had  ever 
felt ;  for  all  his  joys  had  been  of  his 
own  creating,  lying  as  it  were  within 
the  nature  of  the  man,  and  this  pain 
came  from  without.  "  You  will  be  an 
ideal  duchess/'  he  said,  speaking  as 
quietly  as  she  had  spoken. 

She  bent  her  head  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  praise,  but  said  nothing. 
Fulke  thought  that  she  still  smiled 
that  slow  smile  of  hers.  It  is  a  great 
position  that  you  will  fill,*'  he  con- 
tinued, trying  to  talk  away  the  sicken- 
ing sense  of  humiliating  defeat  and 
the  pain  that  benumbed  him.  "  You 
will  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
world  ;  the  Duke  may  well  be  proud  of 

you." 

"  Why  ? "  she  asked  quickly  turning 
her  full  blue  eyes  upon  him.  He  had 
no  answer  ready.  He  had  only  spoken 
at  random,  eager  to  show  her  that  she 
had  not  in  reality  hurt  him.  He  gave 
lier  back  her  look  with  eyes  that 
))urned  but  said  nothing.  "  Because 
I  am  beautiful)"  she  asked  with  a 
sudden  passion  that  Fulke  would  not 
have  believed  her  capable  of  feeling. 
"  Will  you  men  never  learn  that 
beauty  alone  means  nothing  ? " 

Julian  looked  at  her  in  silent  amaze- 
ment. The  little  flame  of  passion  died 
down  as  suddenly  as  it  had  leapt  into 
life.  ''Let  us  join  the  others,''  she 
said  in  her  calm  silvery  voice,  with 
the  ice-cold  smile  again  wreathing  her 
lips. 

"  Willingly,"  he  answered;  and  thus 


ended  Julian  Fulke' s  fli 
from  the  paths  of  seek] 
the  abstract. 

III. 

It  was   nearly    two 
Julian  Fulke  revisited  i 
but  when  he  did  return, 
his   little   episode    with 
had  left  no  impression  w 
him. 

He  spent  a  very  please 
his  mother  at  the  Dow< 
his  sojourn  abroad  had 
delights  of  a  spring-tide  : 
to  him.  At  the  same  tin 
his  acquaintance  with 
Ambrosius  Feverel,  wl 
ceased  to  take  an  intere 
liant  neighbour.  The 
more  pleased  with  huma 
his  own  lot  in  life  thanev 
he  was  so  boyishly  happ; 
who  liked  to  look  at  thi: 
thin  veil  of  black,  f  oun 
wearisome  j  but  that  wa 
occasions.  The  Vicar's  ] 
asm  was  for  a  couple, 
sister,  Hving  in  the  vil 
"coaching"  the  lad,  w 
entirely  brought  up  at 
matriculation.  The  tw 
be  possessed  of  some  fort 
quite  alone,  an  old  au 
relative,  having  died  sc 
previously. 

The  Vicar  was  so  anx 
duce  Fulke  to  Joyce  Ct 
the  younger  man  consc 
unwillingly  enough.  Ju 
amused  to  find  the  Vice 
appointed,  dressed  in  h 
cloth  and  greatly  ezci 
conduct  hipi  to  the  hov 
Callingtons  inhabited, 
not  help  feeling  that  it 
condescension  on  his  pa 
ceding  to  the  Vicar's  ^ 
him  known  to  the  si8t< 
ward  pupil.  At  the  sao 
a  little  curious  to  diflcoi 
the  emotion  that  anima 
end    Ambrosius;   what 
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Kis  manner  more  hesitating,  his 
more  dislocated  than  ever.  But 
Fulke    finally    found    llbpseilf 
in   a   room   of  a    low-foofed 
3,  he  wondered  still  more  why 
that  he  of  all  men  should  have 
ntroduced  to  such  an  environ- 
Not  that  the  cottage  was  any- 
but  pretty  ;  only  it  and  its  sur- 
3gs   were  planned   on    such  a 
itive  scale.     There  was  no  sug- 
i  of  poverty ;  on  the  contrary, 
were    tokens    of     refinement; 
was  the  refinement  of  a  past 
tion  and  of  almost  the  middle 
The  room  was  low,  the  windows 
and    latticed ;    but   it   looked 
ipon     the    most    charming    of 
lioned  gardens  surrounded  by 
aedge  neatly  trimmed.    Flower- 
there  were    in    plenty,   where 
rimroses    and    sad-toned   auri- 
»vere   just  beginning   to  make 
way      into     a      cold      world, 
noticed  there    were   but   few 
a    piano    just     old-fashioned 
to  be  ugly,  a  few  Indian  jars 
sort    that   captains   of    East 
m    used    to    bring    home    to 
riends,  but  nothing   else   Ori- 
of     bright-coloured     fabrics 
were  none.     He  looked  about 
sconsolately ;  the  room  chilled 
Except  for  the  nosegay  of  sweet- 
violets  on  the  table  there  was 
:  to  please  his  fastidious  taste. 
ss   Joyce   is   in    the   garden," 
lered    the    hard-featured    maid 
d  opened  the  door  to  them. 
3n  we  will  go  to  her,"  said  the 
with     cheerful     alacrity    and 
make  good  his  words,  turning 
:e  with  his  charming,  benevo- 
ile.     How  simple  he  was,  that 
n ;   he  seemed  nothing  but  a 
innocent  boy !     Julian  envied 
5  simplicity  and  the  reality  of 
asures.     Evidently  he  felt  no 
n  having  introduced  his  friend 
a  humble  abode  ;  he  seemed  to 
much    to    admire    in   Joyce 
ton's  surroundings   as   in  his, 
Fulke's.     However,  when  they 
into  the  open  there  was  an 


improvement ;  the  sky  was 
little  breeze  stirring,  and  ' 
shining  brilliantly  with  all  th< 
of  the  young  year.  The  t^ 
walked  through  the  garden  a 
through  a  gate  which  was  p 
the  centre  of  a  high  box  hed^ 
garden  sloped  downhill,  and 
the  hedge  lay  the  orchard. 

In '^11  his  life  Julian  Fulk 

forgot     his     first      sight     of 

Callington.      The    wind,    whi 

only  been  a  breeze  in  the  h< 

garden,  tore  down  the  hillside 

more     exposed     orchard.      T] 

boughs  of  the  apple  and  pei 

covered    with    greenish-grey 

made    a   fine    net-work    agaii 

spring   sky.     The  daffodils,    | 

profusely,  underneath  the  tree 

shivering  with  every  gust  of  tl 

winds,   trembling  and    bowin] 

heads  to  the  inevitable,  whil 

beautiful  blue-green  leaves  ga\ 

rustling  sighs  as  the  wind  rus 

them.     The  orchard  sloped  do^ 

brook  which  was  still  swollen 

winter  rains,  and  ran  along  sw 

if  to  keep  itself  warm.     On  hei 

by  the  brookside,  gathering  dj 

was  Joyce  Callington,  her  haii 

about  and  a  rich  pink  bloom  : 

cheek ;  no  sapphire  was  ever 

purer,  or  clearer  than  her  eye; 

wore  a  woollen  gown  of  rou£ 

that  was  almost  purple  ;  it  hari 

well  with  the  chestnut  tint  of  1: 

and    clung    to    her    graceful 

Julian,  who  was  sensitive  to  te 

was  obliged  to  confess  that  the 

less,  soft  woollen  became  the  gi 

It  gave  roundness   to   a   figui 

erred   on   the  side   of    slimnes 

the    colour   suggested     to     hi 

drapery  of  a  pre-Raphaelite  Mje 

Something,  too,  in   the  chisel 

the  nostrils  and  the  curve  of  th( 

reminded  him  of  the  old  Italian 

of   painting ;   but  the    changii 

pression  of   the  face   rather  n 

that  impression.     Julian    evei 

associated  the  girl  with  the  in 

of  spring-tide  and  the  sweetness 

youth  of  the  year. 
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She  rose  from  her  knees  as  soon  as 
she  became  aware  of  the  approach  of 
the  two  men ;  there  was  no  trace  of 
shyness  in  her  manner  as  she  advanced 
to  welcome  her  guests.  Julian  lis- 
tened with  eagerness  for  the  first 
tones  of  her  voice,  and  when  it  fell 
upon  his  ear,  he  recognised,  with  the 
little  air  of  patronage  he  sometimes 
bestowed  on  liis  Creator's  works,  that 
it  harmonised  perfectly  with  her  face 
and  figure.  Indeed,  when  he  heard 
Joyce  Callington's  pure,  clear  tones,  he 
could  not  but  confess  that  this  time 
the  whole  was  very  good  indeed. 

**I  have  brought  a  poet  to  see 
you,*'  said  the  Vicar,  tenderly  looking 
at  the  sweet  face  that  flushed  under  his 
introduction  of  Julian  Fulke.  **You 
know  his  poems,  do  you  not,  Joyce  ? " 

**  Why,  yes,"  she  answered  smiling  ; 
*'  you  yourself,  Mr.  Feverel,  brought 
them  to  me." 

"You  should  not  have  done  so," 
cried  Fulke  hotly ;  for  indeed,  it  was 
almost  desecration  to  have  shown  his 
poems  to  this  girl  with  the  candid 
blue  eyes  and  fresh  young  cheeks. 
They  had  suited  Lady  Juliet,  and  he 
remembered  with  something  like 
disgust  how  perfectly  beautiful  she 
had  been  in  the  long  dead  past,  when, 
with  dropped  lids,  she  had  told  him 
that  she  had  read  his  poems.  He 
almost  heard  the  rustle  of  her  brocade 
on  the  terrace-walk ;  but  no,  it  was 
the  sportive  wind  rushing  among  the 
dafPodils  in  Joyce  Callington's 
orchard. 

**Why  should  I  not  read  them?" 
asked  Joyce  in  her  fresh  voice.  "  Is 
it  because  you  think  I  do  not  under- 
stand them  1  It  is  quite  true,  I  do 
not ;  but  I  can  feel  they  are  beautiful 
all  the  same." 

"I  should  be  loth  to  think  that  you 
did  understand  them,"  said  Julian 
gravely,  thinking  suddenly  that  the 
Vicar,  with  his  fifty  years  and  more, 
was  nearer  to  Joyce  Callington  than 
he  himself  at  twenty-five. 

"  I  liked  reading  them,  neverthe- 
less," said  Joyce,  and  then  she  started 
and  flushed  ;  a  clear  voice  was  sending 


her  name,   **  Joyce,  Jo; 
through      the      fresh 
"  Here  !  "  she  cried,  so  v 
Fulke  almost  shuddered, 
the     Vicar's     wayward 
into      sight.        A     bea 
certainly  ;    handsomer 
sister,  with  his  golden 
youthful  down  upon  hie 
cheeks ;  as  beautiful  as 
would    have    wished   tc 
remote    days   when   th< 
beauty  first  stirred  him. 
"  What,  you,  my  truai 
Vicar  kindly  to  the  embj 

Fulke  noticed   that   Jo^ 

« 

suddenly  as  if  she  ha 
fact  of  her  brother's  del 
"  The  lanes  are  very 
spring  dress,"  said  the  '^ 
speaking  in  his  dreamy 
random  words  hit  some  ] 
Callington  flushed  all  < 
some  boyish  face. 

**  Will  you  come  in  a 
you  some  teaT'  asked 
shyly.     The  Vicar  acce 
with  alacrity,  and  thej 
to  the  stiff  little  room  ii 
felt    stifled   and    ill   at 
everything   seemed  to 
place  and  ugly,  and  hi 
rampant.     And    then    '. 
Joyce     busying     hersel 
womanly  fashion  amon^ 
Her  hands  were  light 
looked  like  snowflakes. 
when  she  found  Fulke's 
upon    her,   and   for   a 
got  the   sordidness  of   1 
ings  in  the  candid  purit 
"Do    you    read    much 

thinking  he    might    dr 

conversation. 

"  No,"  she  answered, 

little     Latin     and     Ore 

Gerald." 

"That  is   well,"   he   i 

for  indeed  she  seemed  t 

him  to  waste  her  time  oi 

books  that  could   only 

way. 

"Do    you  think   sot 

wistfully  j  and  then  she 
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Id  like  to  know  more  about 
ings.  Poetry  is  very  well, — 
and  then  she  stopped,  suddenly 
ering  that  she  was  talking  to 

**I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said 

ifusedly. 

that   lad   going   to   college  1 " 

Fulke   severely   of    the   Vicar 

wo  left  the  cottage. 

a  preparing  him  for  matricula- 

nswered  the  Vicar.      "  He  is 

3ely  idle,  but  he  has  abilities." 

will  go  to  the  devil,"  said 
lortly. 

Vicar  looked  pained.  "His 
as  looked  after  him  well ;  she 
y  five  years  older  than  he. 
e  and  prayers  of  a  good  woman 
nuch,  Fulke  ! " 

I  looked  at  his  companion 
y.  "  How  young  you  are,"  he 
:ed ;  "  and  what  a  becoming 
TOUT  youth  is  to  you.  Miss 
3on    is     young     too     for     her 

[  she  please  you  ? "  asked  the 
remulously. 

B  smiled.  "  She  is  a  new 
►  me — essentially  feminine.  I 
say  all  art  was  an  unknown 
jO  her.  Metaphorically  speak- 
e  is  the  sort  of  woman  who 
put     on     evening-dress     and 

II  her  candles  before  she  sat 
io  read,  what    she  would  most 


probably  call,  *  a  poetry  b 
The  Vicar  looked  hurt.  "Bui 
very  beautiful,"  added  Fulke  (] 
"  in  a  wholesome  womanly  ft 
find  she  has  some  character  toe 
sure.'' 

The  Vicar  made  no  commei 
should  like  to  see  her  again,"  coi 
Fulke  absently.  "  She  would 
a  man  better,  more  real,  by  tt 
strength  of  h^r  innocenck" 

"You  could  do  something  i 
brother,"  said  the  Vicar  shyly, 
were  taking  a  great  liberty. 

"  How  ? "  asked  Fulke. 

"  He  needs  good  counsel.     I 
does  not  heed  my  advice  muc 
he    would    respect    you,    a    i 
reputation,     of     impressive 
aUty." 

Julian  smiled ;  he  had  long 
the   Vicar's    admiration   of    1 
indeed  it  was  one  of  the  bon 
knitted   him   to    the   modest 
still  he  considered  before  he  an 

"  No,  Feverel,"  he  said,  "  I 
it.  The  very  moderate  inte 
humanity,  as  it  is  at  present,  "" 
once  had  has  now  died  out  alt( 
That  beautiful  youth  will  be 
better  for  getting  in  and  out 
scrapes  by  himself.  I  car 
Mentor  to  him  or  to  anybody.' 

The  Vicar  sighed  and  chan 
conversation. 


(To  he  contimtecL) 
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In  dealing  with  public  affairs  it  is 
always    convenient     to    "take    short 
views,"  and  often  wise.     The  precept 
is  a  comfort  to  statesmen,  vestrymen, 
and  other  actual  rulers  of  the  world 
who  are  conscious  of  a  limiteS  imagin- 
ation, because  it  rids  them  of  what- 
ever uneasiness  they  may  feel  when 
they  do  thin'gs  of  doubtful  consequence 
in  some  more  or  less  remote  hereafter. 
Long  views   overload   the  conscience 
with   responsibility,  and  for  all  who 
indulge  in  them  there  is  the  likelihood 
of    being    thrust   aside   as   unfit    for 
the  practical  conduct  of  affairs.     Be- 
sides  the   to-morrow   of   every   gene- 
ration   usually   developes   unexpected 
means  of   taking  care   of   itself,  and 
experience    shows    that    the    keenest 
anticipations  of  a  distant  future  are 
generally  falsified.     Moreover,  as  we 
read  in  a  book  now  before  us,  the  dis- 
tant future  of  a  country  is  so  uniiQ- 
portant  by  the  side  of  its  immediate 
needs  to  the  men  in  possession  of  it 
that,  even  when  they  are  reasonably 
certain  that  a  particular  evil  ought  to 
be  guarded  against  at  an  immediate 
sacrifice,  they  rarely  muster  the  moral 
force    required    for    the   effort.      In 
making  tremendous  sacrifices  for  the 
sake    of    restoring    their     shattered 
military  strength,  the  French  provide 
against    an   imminent  danger   which 
would  be  less  moving  if  it  were  less 
visible.     To  take  a  diSerent  case,  it  is 
commonly  understood    that    England 
must  be  ruined  by  the  exhaustion  of 
her    coal-fields,  and    exhausted   they 
must  be  before  long.     But  that  time 
is  not  yet ;  and  meanwhile,  even  were 
there  absolutely  no  prospect,  no  hope 
of  a  substitute  for  coal,  what  genera- 

^  Ndtional  Life  and  Character ^  a  Fore- 
civst ;  by  Charles  H.  Pearson,  Hon.  LL.D. 
of  St.  Andrews,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  and  sometime  Minister  of  Education 
in  Victoria.     London,  1893. 


tion  would  starve  its  h€ 
put  out  its  factory- fun 
to  cheapen  fuel   for  tl: 
question  is  well  asked, 
statesmanship  advance 
stay  consumption ;  and 
it  attempt  to  proceed 
short    views    in     matt( 
manageable  and  of  nea 
ment. 

There  would  be  less  t 

this  if  modern  statesmai 

pressing  its  own  distinct 

short  views  in  the  cond 

could  at  the  same  tim 

long  view  on  every  occas 

with  fulness  and  fidelity 

ever,    cannot    be    done. 

would  be  to  Cast    doub 

cerity  of  the  speaker's 

victions ;   and   though 

may  have  two  or  three 

of  opinions  in  as  many 

never  afford  to  seem  unt 

tunately,  therefore,  ever 

or  less  assisted  by  a  kii 

students  called  publicists 

a  numerous  body  ;  states 

more  plentiful ;  from  wl 

that  they  are  not  to  t 

with  party  journalista 

in    political    affairs,    ac 

survey  them  in  all  their 

consequences,     abundan 

that   the    short   view   h 

enough  and  ever  will  1 

variably  devote  themseh 

view.      Thus  they    supi 

though   it  is  only  on  r 

that,  catching  the  publi 

of  apprehension  or  disast 

ings  have  a  really  tellin 

in    future   their   influei 

actual  course  of    affaire 

dwindle  to  nothing,  since 

they  touch  have   cease< 

But  their  labours  are  i 
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And  though  it  is  unfortunately 
At  the  speculations,  expositions, 
arnings  of  the  publicist  have 
iuence  on  current  afPairs  than 
tainty  of  death  on  the  conduct 
,  they  are  always  interesting, 
sei  viceable  in  nourishing  ideals 
i/esmanship,  and,  whatever  the 
'  opinion  in  them,  always  a  store 
restion  and  enlightenment  for 
ature  historian." 
Charles  Pearson  is  a  writer  of 
iss,  and  his  book,  National  Life 
'laracteTf  is  a  very  remarkable 
Imaginative  as  a  romance,  but 
le  imagination  of  insight,  it  is 
ecast "  of  the  future,  not  only 
>land  and  the  British  Empire 
vhich,  however,  Mr.  Pearson  is 
u^se  mainly  concerned),  but 
Ltally  for  the  whole  human  race, 
observations  suggested  the 
y  of  the  book,  the  purpose  of 
is  to  indicate  in  a  general  way 
lirection  towards  which  we  are 
»  in  political  and  social  life." 
st  of  these  observations  was  that 
ca  is  rapidly  filling  up.  As  long 
s  1868  Mr.  Pearson  convinced 
[  during  a  visit  to  the  United 

that  at  no  distant  time  the 
cans  would  begin  to  feel  them- 
crowded,  and  that  the  States 
speedily  cease  to  offer  any  great 
ment  to  immigration.  His  anti- 
ns  have  been  largely  justified  ; 
lougli  the  poorer  nations  of 
mtal  Europe  still  find  induce- 
enough  to  emigrate  to  America, 
Lclination  to  receive  them  has 
igly  diminished.  Proof  of  that 
me  to  hand  since  Mr.  Pearson*s 
iv^as  written ;  and  it  is  extremely 

that  before  the  century  closes 
nigrant  will  be  allowed  to  land  in 
nited  States  who  does  not  bring 
lim  wLat  very  few  countries  can 

The  more  wretched,  the  more 
petent  and  thriftless  will  have  to 
a  in  the  old  countries.  America 
iceive  no  immigrants  unguaran- 
bb  .skilled  artisans,  stout  labour- 
len  of  good  character,  and  of 
)rt  that    carry  savings   in  their 


pockets.  Turning  next  to 
America,  and  seeing  how  litt 
white  immigration  prospers 
and  then  looking  farther  afield  tc 
the  European  races  have  forme 
nies  from  which  the  natives  car 
displaced,  or  where  the  Chinese 
and  swarm  upon  the  pioneer 
Pearson  was  led  to  this  cone. 
"  The  lower  races  are  increasing 
the  higher,  and  will  some  day  ( 
them  to  a  portion  of  the  Ten 
Zone." 

Were  this  conclusion  a  more  p 

one  than  it  is  we  should  have 

of  it  before ;  but  since  it  is  m( 

pleasant,  it  has  lain  formless  in 

a  mind    which  could    but  adn 

facts  in  favour  of  it.     The  An 

continent   has  room  for  an  en 

population  of   the  higher   race 

they  may  be  expected  to  flourish 

industrial  communities  of  whicJ 

have  yet  to  come  into  existence 

climate   is  suitable,  though   f( 

matter  large  portions  of  it,  even 

the  Temperate  Zone,  are  founi 

''  exhausting "   in  the  long  ru 

we  have  yet  to  see  the  conse< 

of  more  crowded  city  life,  wit 

inishing  importations  of  vitalil 

the    peasant    provinces    of    n 

Europe.     That,   however,  may 

great  drawback;    and  though 

increasing  negro  population  is 

hold  of  the  southern  States,  the 

native  race  to  reckon  with  in  A 

In     southern    Australia,    whe 

climate  is  all  that  could  be 

and  where  also  the  native  rac< 

"  died  out "  before  the  approacl 

white  man,  there  are  magnitic 

portunities   for   the   continuar 

development  of  the  higiier  race 

everywhere  else  the  prospect  c 

It  is  indeed  held  to  be  fair  in 

Asia     for    the    Russians,     in 

Africa  for  the  English  and  the 

in  the  north-west  of  Africa  for 

and  Spanish  colonists ;  and  Bor 

regions   of    the   Congo,    the 

lakes,  Matabele  and  Mashonab 

talked  of  as  affording  good  s< 

European  colonisation.     But  ii 
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most  of  these  cases  the  advantages 
that  have  filled  northern  America  and 
some  important  parts  of  Australasia 
disappear.  There  is,  firstly,  a  vast 
difference  of  climate ;  and  secondly, 
the  neighbourhood  of  great  populations 
to  whom  the  climate  is  congenial,  who 
are  too  hardy  to  die  out  before  the 
approach  of  the  white  man,  and  who 
are  daily  taking  lessons  in  the  arts  of 
advancement  and  the  means  of  getting 
rid  of  intruders.  That  native  races 
must  needs  succumb  to  Europeans 
wherever  they  neighbour  each  other  is 
too  wide  and  general  a  belief.  Much 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  native 
race,  its  numbers,  its  teachability  in 
the  arts  of  war  or  peace  (or  both),  and 
the  measure  of  advantage  which  climate 
aft'ords  over  European  colonists.  When 
these  things  are  considered,  it  seems 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
the  Chinese,  who  have  too  obviously 
a  great  part  to  play  in  the  future,  and 
perhaps  in  no  very  distant  future, 
will  limit  Kussian  expansion  in  Central 
Asia,  and  do  much  more  than  that. 
They  are  spreading  at  an  enormous 
rate  over  the  Malay  countries,  and 
most  where  they  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  European  settlements  which 
they  are  destined  to  supplant.  "No- 
thing," says  Mr.  FearsQn,  "  but  the 
most  vigilant  opposition  of  the  Aus- 
tralian democracies  has  kept  the 
Chinese  from  becoming  a  power  in 
that  remote  continent.  At  one  time 
within  the  last  forty  years  the  China- 
men actually  in  Victoria  numbered 
1 3  per  cent,  of  the  adult  male  popu- 
lation," and  they  may  be  expected  to 
multiply  in  the  north.  They  have  got 
a  footing  in  South  America,  are  spread- 
ing in  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  find 
their  way  pretty  freely  to  our  African 
colonies..  We  shall  probably  see  them 
in  Burmah,  for  commercial  as  well  as 
political  reasons.  Indeed,  wherever 
European  authority  affords  interim 
protection  (Borneo,  for  example)  in 
fields  of  labour  uncongenial  to  white 
men,  there  will  they  enter  in,  and  in 
many  cases  take  possession. 

But  at  the  moment  Africa  concerns 


us   more.     Here  Mr. 
great  deal  to  say  thai 
to  the  point :  the  upsl 
that  the  native  races 
exterminable  order;  ai 
the  European  populatic 
the   Cape,   in   Natal, 
the  natives  pour  in  at 
rate,   and    will    contii 
"  Nearly  fifty  years  aft( 
ment  Natal  has  only  36 
out  of  481,000  settlers 
being    chiefly   Zulus, 
Hindoos  and   Chiname 
races   have  nearly  dou 
tion    since    1863,    wh( 
of  the  population  was  ] 
says  Mr.  Pearson  ;  an( 
an  extremely  significai 
ive  passage. 

Tlie  reasons  of  tlii:*  are 
British  rule  means  oide 
dustry  and  trade,  and  t 
property  under  fairly  equ 
African  native  the  establis 
like  Natal  is  like  throwii 
of  Paradise.  He  streami 
cheap  though  not  very  rej 
supplying  all  his  own  w 
smallest  expenditure  of  i 
multiplies,  liowever,  the  I 
to  consider  labour  of  all 
kinds  dishonourable ;  and 
that  a  white  population  \ 
the  fields,  on  the  roads,  in 
factories,  its  doom  is  pract 
is  limited  to  siipplying 
chants,  contractors,  shopE 
to  the  commimity.  Soo 
black  race  will  be  educat 
which  it  will  demand  an 
in  those  employments  am 
ment.  Whenever  that  h 
race  will  either  be  absorl 
The  mass  will  fs^^duallyc 
who  have  lost  the  sense  o 
remain,  intermarry,  and  1 
the  persons  of  a  few  huud 
a  few  thousand,  mulattoes 

According  to  Mr.  I 
this  must  be  the  fate 
"  the  fate  of  Natal  is  b 
fate  of  those  parts 
continent  which  lie  n 
and  south  of  the  desc 
In  the  end  and  at  the  b 
of  such  a  country   ** 
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into  a  wealthy  ruling  caste, 

*s  or  miners,  and  mean  whites, 

he  blacks,  servile  or  semi-servile, 

increase  year  by  year ;  but  its 

of  perpetuity    would   be    far 

in  Africa,  surrounded  by  dense 

of  an    unfriendly   population, 

was  in  Louisiana." 

]         masses    of   an   unfriendly 

ion."     This   is  a   point  which 

jarson  touches  upon  very  lightly 

though  it  is  much  to  his  pur- 

0  the  superstition  that,  wherever 
gher  and  more  civilised  races 
ier  the  lower,  the  lower  must 
b,  is   added  another ;   namely, 

1  unavoidable  perception  of  the 
js  of  British  rule,  gratitude 
r  enjoyment,  and  fear  of  losing 
re  quite  enough  to  insure  the 

of  the  populations  where  our 
oaent  is  well  established.  The 
is  that  no  race  is  contented 
the  domination,  the  visible 
tion,  of  another ;  nor  do  the 
justice,  and  prosperity  which 
race  may  bring  with  it  ever 
le  the  other  to  its  governance 
ople  and  a  caste  apart.  If  the 
d  country  is  sparsely   peopled 

spiritless  race,  incapable  of 
)n,  slow  in  acquiring  the  arts 
ake  its  conquerors  strong,  all 
•  well  enough.  But  when  we 
of  such  colonies  as  Natal,  we 
jmember  not  only  that  they  are 
anded  by  dense  masses  of  an 
dly  population,''  but  that  some 
multitudinous  black  peoples 
inently  teachable  fighting-men, 

of  ambition  and  a  much  higher 
\  existence  than  they  have  yet 
d  to.     The  Zulus,  with  whom 

so  much  in  contact,  certainly 

be  a  race  of  this  kind,  and  they 
t  the  only  Africans  who  have 
und  with  courage  and  character, 
se  they  are  unfriendly;  of  course 
Lslike  the  intrusion  and  domina- 

Europeans ;  they  swarm,  and 
iropeans  in  whose  peace  they 
y  make  it  their  business  to 
3hem   how   to  become   traders, 

and  husbandmen,  while  at^  the 


same  time  they  take  lessons  ir 
ing  and  the  use  of  the 
man's  weapons.  In  short,  ^ 
set  out  to  civilize  races  so  ca] 
rising  from  barbarism  as  th< 
for  example,  we  mean  (if  'v^ 
what  we  are  about)  to  make  a 
providing  for  our  own  extrusi, 
the  Natals  and  Cape  Colonie 
British  empire ;  and  what  we  al 
is  to  do  so  with  the  utmost  exj 
And  so  it  is  in  every  place  whc 
are  swarming  populations,  capa 
teachable.  Their  hostility  is  s 
of  course  ;  and  nothing  can  be 
or  more  foolish  than  assump 
the  contrary  where  there  are 
differences  of  race,  of  creed,  of  c 
habit  and  tradition. 

Not  that  this  is  an  alterab 
of  things,  at  any  rate  for  us. 
domination  is  at  liberty  to 
somewhat  different  line,  and  t( 
in  it  for  generations  to  come  ; 
is  definitely  chosen,  and  we 
depart  from  it  even  if  we  wou 
Mr.  Pearson  says :  "  We  are 
wherever  we  go,  to  establis] 
and  order ;  to  make  roads  ai 
up  rivers  for  commerce,  to  far 
other  nations  with  a  self -go  v< 
which  will  one  day  make  the 
pendent  of  ourselves .  We  cam 
allow  them  to  remain  weak  by  < 
ing  one  another .' '  No,  nor  can  % 
them  to  perish  in  millions,  as 
they  did,  by  periodical  famin 
withhold  from  them  the  insi 
that  teaches  them  their  stren 
adds  to  it ;  nor  abstain  from  ai 
ference  with  habits  and  custom 
weighs  heavily  against  the  ben 
impart ;  nor  hesitate  to  fostei 
tries  that  should  leave  all  t 
trade  for  ourselves  at  home,  b( 
and  in  time  to  come. 

The  drift  of  Mr.  Pearson's  ar 
so  far  (it  is  extremely  full,  c 
elaborated,  and  abounding  wil 
tration)  may  be  sufficiently  unc 
from  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
details  are  omitted  here,  detai 
ing  on  the  general  law  that  th 
race  increases  faster  than  the 
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but  the  gist  of  the  argument  is  that 
certain  races,  which  we  regard  as  natu- 
rally inferior  to  Europeans,  are  likely 
to  increase  very  largely  in  comparison 
with  the  races  which  at  present  consti- 
tute what  claims  to  be  the  civilised 
world ;  that  we  ourselves  are  the  blind 
instruments  of  fate  for  multiplying 
those  races ;  that  while  they  increase 
in  numbers  they  are  taking  lessons  in 
science,  in  trade,  in  war ;  and  that,  as 
one  great  consequence  of  all  this,  the 
European  peoples  will  find  themselves 
ousted  from  colonial  enterprise  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  and  gradually  nar- 
rowed to  a  poor  existence  within  their 
original  confines.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  Mr.  Pearson  does  not 
expect  that  war  will  have  any  con- 
siderable part  in  the  change.  Seeing 
what  the  promised  future  is,  it  does 
not  seem  likely  to  come  about  without 
rebellion  and  resistance  of  a  desperate 
kind  half  the  world  over  ;  but  Mr. 
Pearson  looks  for  a  much  milder 
course  of  events.  Believing,  I  know 
not  why,  that  "  every  year  seems  to 
increase  the  pre-eminence  of  industrial 
over  essentially  martial  nations"  (as 
if  any  industrial  nation  could  exist 
long  unless  it  were  also  essentially 
martial),  Mr.  Pearson  anticipates  a 
gradual  thrusting  back  of  the  Euro- 
pean peoples  by  an  expansion  of  native 
energy  and  self-assertion  where  climate 
and  where  population  favour  pressure. 
To  be  sure,  when  he  speaks  of  China 
and  its  future,  his  evident  bias  to 
Manchester  principles  fails  to  carry 
him  away  from  misgiving  on  that 
score.  He  cannot  exclude  the  possi- 
bility (which  the  greatest  publicist 
of  the  time.  Sir  Henry  Maine,  re- 
garded as  a  strong  probability)  that 
the  Chinese  will  some  day  pour  over 
the  confines  of  their  empire  as  con- 
querors and  devastators.  It  may  be  a 
comparatively  distant  day,  a  hundred 
years  hence,  perhaps;  but  then  the 
Chinese  are  accustomed  to  reckon  by 
hundreds  of  years  where  we  reckon  by 
tens,  mapping  out  their  projects  and 
policies  on  a  similar  difference  of  scale. 
Already,  however,  their  resolute  ex- 


clusiveness,  their  in 
mination  to  shut  out 
foreigner,  with  his  nil 
inventions  and  his  fru 
have  ceased  to  be  a  su 
in  Europe.  No  comj 
doubts  now  that,  fr< 
point  of  view,  this  obs 
ness  was  wise,  far-seei 
in  the  highest  degree, 
run  in  the  middle  of 
European  syndicates 
aires  would  have  bee: 
China  by  the  end  of 
trouble  in  the  way  c 
reprisal  before  the  c< 
gain  possession  of  itsel 
would  have  done  in  tl 
ing  what  the  people  ai 
views,  and  acting  on 
vincible  obstinacy,  Ch 
ship  preserved  the  en 
enormous  disturbance 
ing  the  advantages  of 
tion  to  the  people  for  c 
delay,  as  there  still  is 
or  any  intention  of 
have  only  to  compare 
China  now  with  wht 
years  ago  to  see  how 
cessful  its  forbidding 
Europe  has  gained  no  \ 
but  China  has  gained  ; 
in  Europe.  That  b< 
people  are  looking  for^ 
when  the  business  pr 
Kong  and  Shanghai 
native  hands  is  pretty 
More  Chinese  exclusi 
less  may  be  expected ; 
the  rulers  of  the  couni 
in  fear  of  the  "comb 
tions''  and  the  joint  o 
were  her  dread  forty  ^ 
own  statesmanship,  f 
apprehensions  and  anii 
the  Triple  Alliance  is 
tration,  has  altered 
European  Government 
conquering  China,  f  oo 
riors  and  their  paint 
seem.  On  the  other  h 
its  embassies  here,  tl 
where)  has  been  prac 
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European  Powers  (with  their 
DR,  their  jealousies,  and  their 
bion  for  good  understandings) 

political  system.  Arrived  at 
andpoint,  it  will  be  safe  to 
,  more  rapid  advance  in  self- 
n,  while  it  becomes  more  de- 
to  hasten  acquaintance  with 
'er  arts  and  equipments  of  war. 
Mr.  Pearson  is  sensible  of  these 
5  is  shown  in  a  dozen  places ; 

he  says,  "  It  seems  certain  that 
)r  later,  China  must  become  a 

Je  military  power. ' '  *  'Assume 
:ty  years  hence  China  has 
Ds  inevitable  position  as  one  of 
jat  Powers  of  the  world — ." 
le  can  doubt  that  if  China  were 
or  a  sovereign  a  man  with  the 
s  and  aggressive  genius  of  Peter 
>at  or  Frederick  the  Second,  it 
36  a  very  formidable  neighbour 
ler  British  India  or  Russia. 
•  is  it  easy  to  suppose  that  the 
jments  now  being  tentatively 
;ed  into  China  will  not  sooh 
m  up  or  pushed  on  a  large 
►  that  railways  will  be  carried 
le  heart    of    Asia,  and   large 

[of    singularly    fearless    and 

men]  drilled  and  furnished 
ms  of  precision  on  the  European 
'  But,  **  They  do  not  need  even 
ident  of  a  man  of  genius  to  de- 
their  magnificent  future.  Or- 
statesmanship,  adopting  the  im- 
ents  of  Europe  without  offend- 
!  prejudices  of  the  people,  may 
hem  a  state  which  no  Power  in 

will  dare  to  disregard."  Or, 
accident  of   a  leader  of  genius 

to  combine  the  Mohammedans 
mmon  organisation  might  con- 
y  transfer  sovereignty  to  a 
r  of  Islam.  In  that  case  it  is 
3  to  suppose  that  China  would 
;come    an    aggressive    military 

sending  out  her  armies  in 
s  to  cross  the  Himalayas  and 
e  the  steppes,  or  occupying  the 

and  the  northern  parts  of 
lia  by  pouring  in  immigrants 
ed  by  fleets.  Ijuther's  old  name 
?  Turks,  that   they  were    *the 


people  of  the  wrath  of  Goc 
receive  a  new  and  terrible  appli 
These  passages  (and  others  o 
tenor  might  be  cited)  coi 
shield  Mr.  Pearson  from  all  s 
of  insensibility  to  a  danger  "^ 
also  a  terror ;  but  though  he 
aware  of  that  danger,  he  stro 
clines  to  the  belief  that  the  con 
development,  the  industrial  com 
of  China  is  more  to  be  feared  1 
military  adventure.  What  ir 
him  most  are  the  immense  r 
of  China  ;  the  colonising  entei 
the  people ;  their  astonishing  > 
for  toil;  their  readiness  in  c 
tion  ;  their  versatility  ;  and  tl 
and  self-denial  which,  with  a 
other  qualities,  enable  them  t 
out  every  race  of  whites  wit 
they  come  in  competition.  ] 
or  rather  his  calculation  is,  th; 
with  the  Hindoos  and  the 
races,  they  have  borrowed  the 
of  Europe  and  brought  out  tl 
capabilities,  the  pressure  uj 
white  man  will  be  irresistible 
will  be  driven  from  every 
market  and  forced  to  confine 
within  his  own." 

But  whether  with  or  witho\ 
bloodshed,  Mr.  Pearson's  mosi 
able  conclusion  is  that  at  a  t 
very  far  distant,  perhaps,  "  tl 
pean  observer  will  look  rounc 
the  world  girdled  about  witl 
tinuous  zone  of  the  black  an( 
races,"  independent  or  practi 
monopolising  the  trade  of  th 
regions,  and  starving  down  1 
industry.  "We  were  st: 
among  ourselves  for  suprema 
world  which  we  thought  of  as 
to  belong  to  the  Aryan  races 
Christian  faith ;  we  shall  wak 
ourselves  elbowed  and  hustl 
perhaps  even  thrust  aside,  b; 
whom  we  looked  down  upon  as 
and  thought  of  as  bound  al 
minister  to  our  needs."  Thro 
within  narrower  limits,  an  in 
and  more  confined  populatioi 
higher  races  will  have  less  to  li 
— in  itself   a   calamity ;    but 
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that,  the  fact  and  the  consciousness  of 
an  impoverished  and  stationary  con- 
dition must  needs  modify  the  character 
of  the  peoples  for  the  worse.  While 
the  lower  races  are  raising  themselves 
to  the  material  level  of  the  higher, 
there  is  a  danger  that  the  higher  may 
be  assimilating  to  the  moral  and  men- 
tal depression  of  the  lower.  It  is  not 
only  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
draw  in  as  the  swarming  brown  and 
yellow  men  press  upon  us  as  neigh- 
bours ;  experience  proves  that  there 
is  danger  of  absolute  demoralisation 
from  such  contiguity. 

Let  us  conceive  the  leading  European 
nations  to  be  stationary,  while  the  !^ack 
and  Yellow  Belt,  includingChina,  Malaysia, 
India,  Central  Africa  and  Tropical  America, 
is  all  teeming  with  life,  developed  by  in- 
dustrial enterprise,  fairly  well  administered 
by  native  governments,  and  owning  the 
better  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  in  such 
a  condition  of  political  society  the  habitual 
temper  of  mind  in  Europe  would  not  be 
profoundly  changed?  Depression,  hope- 
lessness, a  disregard  of  invention  and  im- 
provement would  rej)lace  the  sanguine 
confidence  of  races  that  at  present  are 
always  panting  for  new  worlds  to  con- 
quer. .  .  .  The  despondency  of  the  English 
people,  when  their  dream  of  conquest  in 
France  was  dissipated,  was  attended  with 
a  complete  decay  of  thought,  with  civil 
war,  and  with  a  standing  still  or  perhaps 
a  decline  of  population,  and,  to  a  less 
degree,  of  wealth.  The  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  tlie  resurrection  of  old  literature, 
the  trumpet  of  the  Keformation,  scarcely 
(quickened  the  national  pulse  with  real  life 
till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Then,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  revival,  because  there  were 
possibilities  of  golden  conquest  in  America, 
speculative  treasures  in  the  re-animate 
learning  of  Greece,  and  a  new  faith  that 
seemed  to  thrust  aside  the  curtain  drawn 
by  priests,  and  to  open  heaven.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  our  later  world  may  find 
itself  deprived  of  all  that  it  valued  on 
earth, t)f  the  pageantry  of  subject  provinces 
and  the  reality  of  commerce,  whue  it  has 
neither  a  disinterred  literature  to  amuse  it 
nor  a  vitalised  religion  to  give  it  spiritual 
strength. 

On  reading  this  passage  many  of 
Mr.  Pearson's  readers  yiUI  incline  to 
suspect  him  of  a  too  resolute  pessim- 


ism ;  and  it  must  be  coi 
his  last  chapter  there  is  r 
the  suspicion.  His  ax 
decay  of  genius  is  muc 
But  when  we  ask  ours 
the  rising  of  the  lowei 
sponse  to  our  call  and  1 
appliances)  is  improbab 
must  be,  No.  And  wh 
ask  whether  the  conseq 
advancement  and  invi, 
not  be  our  own  repulse  i 
the  reply  is.  Yes.  Ah 
petition  of  the  Europe 
trade-profits  is  bringic 
them,  and,  eager  as  it  is, 
begun.  The  craving  fo 
pansion  "  (a  new  thin§ 
of  the  European  natioi 
cry  for  trade  wherewitl 
needs  of  a  higher  life 
there  will  be  more  of  thi 
more  of  this  expansion 
increase  of  populatior 
with,  more  of  the  longii 
life.  When  upon  all  t 
comes  which  the  con 
prisers  and  civilisers  \ 
ened,  it  must  be  f ollowec 
of  both  pride  and  pri 
calculated  at  its  least,  t 
be  so  great  that  to  es 
neither  here  nor  there. 

But,  so  far,  we  hav6 
Pearson  only  on  the  li 
observation,  which  sta 
old  conviction  that 
rapidly  filling  up.  The 
in  the  probable  course 
the  white  races  when 
themselves  ousted  from 
minion,  and  practically 
stagnate  within  their  na 
Here  Mr.  Pearson  belie^ 
sisted  by  the  history  c 
colonies  in  Australia  i 
land.  Though  the 
carried  with  them  the  '. 
of  government  (limitati 
terf erence,  freedom  to  e'^ 
his  own  lawful  business 
and  80  forth)  yet  ''th< 
by  a  system  of  State 
that  rivals  whatever  is 
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b  democratic  countries  of  the 

it."     Planted  in  Australia,  the 

n  "  is  rapidly  creating  there 

socialism  which  succeeds  be- 
',  is  all-embracing  and  able  to 
>bedience ;  and  which  surpasses 
mental  State  models  because  it 
a  developed  by  the  community 
r  own  needs,  and  not  by  state 
lents  for    administrative  pur- 

That  a  politician  who  prefers 
ws  should  assume  the  success 
B  Socialism  where  the  State  it- 
ittle  more  than  fifty  years  old 
t  to  be  expected;  but  Mr. 
L  can  point  to  much  that  is 
»n  in  England  already  when  he 
bes  on  the  likelihood  that  *'  Eng- 
•nfronted  with  the  task  of  pro- 

for  its  yearly  surplus  of 
ion  "  (with  trade  falling  off) 
ort  to  socialism  too.  Not  that 
i  alone  will  do  so  ;   the  conti- 

nations,     similarly    cribbed, 

and  confined,  will  be  com- 
o  take  the  same  course.  Here 
arson  becomes  extremely  dis- 
;  indeed,  his  divagations,  inter- 
nd  suggestive  as  they  ever  are, 

his  meaning  of  precision. 
y  to  the  present  condition  of 
tern  world,  and  considering  the 
Ireams,  aspirations  and  power 
'  awakened "  populations,  it  is 
voidable  conclusion  that  the 
ind  the  impoverishment  which 
irson  foretells  would  be  accom- 

(not  followed)  by  a  general 
y  of  socialism.  It  moves  al- 
and long  before  the  privation 
lees  revealed  its  worse  aspects, 
intment  and  discontent  would 
-^ery  sharply  indeed,  and  that 
le  whole  European  continent. 
it  as  Mr.  Pearson  is  unwilling 
jine  the  advance  of  the  lower 
itended  by  war,  so  he  puts  out 
t  the  possibility  that  Social 
ion  will  not  come  up  as  a  flower, 
at  he  does  expect  is  that  it  will 
ry  complete  revolution.  Armies 

maintained  in  every  land  as 
id  in  England  by  unexceptional 
ption ;  but  in  all  other  respects 


the  socialist  ideal  will  be  nearl 
quite  fulfilled.  First  taking  o 
greater  industrial  enterprises, 
railways,  then  becoming  sole  o' 
the  land,  then  providing  evei 
with  work,  on  such  conditions 
family  shall  be  without  a  five- 
house  to  live  in,  with  provision 
age,  the  State  will  at  length  dc 
thing  and  be  everything,  even 
supersession  of  the  family. 

The  drawbacks  on  such  a  i 
things  are  considerable,  anc 
Mr.  Pearson  faithfully  poin 
Beginning  with  a  grave  dec 
trade-profits,  and  continuing 
an  increasing  population,  such  i 
would  be  hard  put  to  it  fina 
Five-roomed  houses  for  every 
and  a  minimum  wage  of  thirty  .s 
a  week  for  working  men,  a 
provided  for  nothing.  But 
citizen  being  compelled  to  d< 
service  for  the  State,  and  "  ^ 
men  being  forced  by  public  op 
give  money  for  national  endo 
as  freely  as  they  did  in  the 
Ages,"  these  and  similar  ex] 
will  reduce  the  expenses  o1 
Socialism.  But  considering  the 
enterprise  of  that  system,  the 
extremely  likely  to  get  furt! 
further  into  debt.  This  is 
assumption  that  in  such  a  cond 
society  as  is  presupposed  mo: 
be  borrowed.  If  so,  repudiat 
probably  ensue ;  when  down 
the  whole  tone  of  national  ch 
together  with  the  whole  body 
holders.  However,  the  State  i 
vide  for  the  fundholders  com 
enough,  though  it  can  neve 
make  up  for  the  decay  of  c] 
which  must  follow  upon  the  C( 
decline  from  national  greatn< 
from  absorption  into  State  t 
For  that  must  needs  go  so  f 
family  life,  as  we  understand 
be  practically  dissolved.  Aire 
marriage-yoke  is  less  endural 
it  used  to  be,  and  recent  leg 
both  in  England  and  America 
men  and  women  immensely  i: 
freedom  of  action."      This   li 
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sure  to  be  enlarged  when  society  is 
recast.  As  thus,  "  Only  a  man  of 
exceptional  energy  can  change  his 
profession  or  trade  once  entered  upon 
in  an  old  society  ;  but  in  a  new  society 
a  man  goes  op  experimenting  till  he 
finds  the  career  in  which  he  works 
best/'  Under  socialism  "something 
like  this  will  be  the  condition  of  the 
newly-married  couple  who  feel  that 
they  are  not  absolutely  committed  by 
one  unfortunate  mistake/'  In  like 
manner,  as  children  are  more  closely 
cared  for  by  the  State,  as  parents  lose 
their  administrative  and  proprietary 
rights  over  children,  tlvat  bond  will  be 
loosened,  and  loosened  on  both  sides. 

The  enormous  disadvantages  and 
degradations  of  reforms  like  these  are 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Pearson  with  a  sweep- 
ing range  of  comprehension,  and  with 
unsparing  eloquence.  But  here  at 
least  he  is  no  pessimist ;  for  while  he 
thinks  that  "  individualism  "  (it  might 
as  well  be  called  self-indulgence)  "  is 
bound  to  gain  "  by  more  liberty  in  the 
article  of  marriage;  and  while  he 
considers  that  turning  children  over 
to  the  State  will  "  increase  the  parents' 
freedom,  relieve  the  mother  from  the 
incessant  watchfulness  which  a  house- 
hold now  entails,  and  set  the  father 
free  to  work  less  or  to  choose  more  con- 
genial work,"  he  repeatedly  insists  that 
the  general  outcome  of  the  socialistic 
regime  will  be  a  beautiful  and  profound 
"  religion  of  the  State."  This  religion 
will  either  obliterate  or  comprise  all 
other  religions.  The  beneficence  of 
the  State,  its  all-embracing  care,  will 
concentrate  upon  it  the  rever- 
ence, the  love,  the  devotion  which 
has  hitherto  been  divided  between 
family  and  fatherland  and  the  Church. 
Of  all  Mr.  Pearson's  forecasts  this 
appears  to  me  the  most  romantic  ;  and 
when  I  say  romantic,  I  mean  incredible. 
Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  he  would 
have  much  confidence  in  it  himself 
had  he  kept  firmly  before  his  mind 
what  the  State  is,  especially  in 
democracies.  His  use  of  the  word 
always  conjures  up  the  idea  of  a  power 
apart ;  from  the  nature  of  things  an 


independent  power ;  a  p 
ably  gifted  with  suprem. 
infused  with  a  wisdom 
beyond  question.  Wl 
such  a  State  ?  Mr.  Pear 
course,  that  though  th( 
thing  in  politics  now, 
when  State  Socialism 
It  would  be  safer  to  be 
that  "the  State"  of  th 
be  only  another  "  Gove 
day,"  with  greatly  in 
tunities  of  abuse  and 
against  rebellion  and  o' 
hind  the  State  there  wj 
of  government,  no  doufc 
of  government  no  more  i 
worthy  of  worship,  thar 
Mutual  Benefit  Associa 
It  would  wrong  Mr. 
ever,  to  suggest  that 
store  by  a  religion  of  i 
wavers  indeed  over  the 
part  of  his  subject,  but 
it  up  this  is  what  he  sa 

We  seem  to  find  that  ^ 
demonstrably  approachinj 
regard  as  the  age  of  reas 
limated  humanity  ;  and  tl 
us  a  great  deal  tnat  we  ar* 
it — well-ordered  policies,  s< 
education,  freedom  from  gi 
improved  health  and  Ion 
struction  of  privilege  ir 
caprice  in  family  life,  bett 
the  peace  of  the  world,  ai 
gard  for  life  and  proper 
fortunately  breaks  out.  [ 
seems  to  be  an  implicatic 
the  lower  races  are  to  get 
higher  without  fighting  :  v 
It  is  possible  to  conceive  tl 
of  the  most  advanced  st 
and  efficient  that  no  < 
seriously  to  disturb  it.  0 
it  seems  reasonable  to  assi 
will  gradually  pass  into 
ethical  precepts  and  a  g 
morality  ;  that  the  mind 
less  and  less  with  works 
more  and  more  with  tri 
ephemeral  discussions  ;  ti 
wife,  parents  and  childre 
mean  less  to  one  another,  a 
feeling  will  die  oat  in  co 
the  old  will  increase  upon 
two  great  incentives  to  ef[i 
use  power  for  noble  ends  ( 
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highly  esteemed,  will  corae  to 
less  to  capable  men  as  the  field  of 
energy  is  crowded  ;  and,  generally, 
e  world  will  be  left  without  deep 
ions  or  enthusiasm,  without  the  re- 
ing  influence  of  the  ardour  for 
1  reform  and  the  fervour  of  pious 
bich  have  quickened  men  for  cen- 
ast  as  nothing  else  has  quickened 
dth  a  passion  purifying  the  soul. 

it  would  be  unreasonable,  Mr. 
DL  thinks,  *Ho  murmur  at 
3  that   express   the  realisation 

world  of  its  highest  thought, 

•  tlie  issue  be  good  or  bad." 
(,  when  the  changed  order  of 

'*is  once  arrived  at  it  will 
y  seem  natural  and  satis- 
," — as  in  fact  the  manners 
stoms  of   fallen  Indian  tribes 

•  them.  Nor  can  this  decline  be 
inevitable :  and  we  mav  ever 
perhaps,  to  the   sentiment   ex- 

by  Tennyson  that  "  somehow 
11  be  the  final  goal  of  ill."  But, 
U's  said  and  all  allowed,  "  It  is 
ore  than  probable  that  our 
our  civilisation,  our  great 
\X  advance  in  the  practice  of 
aent,  are  only  bringing  us 
CO  the  day  when  the  lower  races 
7Q  their  predominance  in  the 
97hen  the  higher  races  will  lose 

ablest  elements,  and  when  we 
K  nothing  from  the  day  but  to 
r  from  the  future  but  that  we 
b  deteriorate.*' 

ends  a  very  remarkable  book, 
lei'al  drift  of  which  may  be 
d    from    this    account    of    it, 

I  can  have  given  no  idea  of 
ith  of  treatment,  or  the  fulness 


of  reading  and  variety  of  thou 
supply  its  pages.  Much  of  it 
lation  is  carried  to  a  remote  < 
and  the  farther  it  goes  the  let 
it  is,  of  course;  but  it  nev 
continuity  with  the  living  d 
never  ceases  to  keep  the  whol 
and  meaning  of  what  we  call  \ 
under  the  light  of  inquiry.  A 
is  nothing  remote  about  th( 
chapters  of  Mr.  Pearson's  hoc 
which  deal  with  the  certain 
we  are  anxiously  and  \ 
"  civilising  "  ourselves  out  of 
regions  that  we  are  so  proud 
our  own.  From  the  nature  o 
this  cannot  possibly  be  left 
but  it  may  possibly  run  to  a 
extremes.  In  India  it  is  done 
much  vigour  that  while  the  pc 
being  brought  up  to  turn  us 
every  variety  of  educational 
that  beneficence  can  suggest 
bestow,  we  do  not  abstain 
superfluity  of  civilising  inte 
even  when  it  excites  nothing  bn 
and  disgust.  The  same  excess  < 
beginning  to  appear  in  Egyp 
afraid.  But  surely  it  is  enou^ 
appreciated  good,  to  bestow 
benefits,  regardless  of  the  outc 
ourselves  ;  it  is  too  much  to  a< 
blessings  which  are  not  reg£ 
such,  and  are  repaid  by  a  hat 
must  hasten  the  day  when  tb 
divine  wonder  of  our  civilii 
fluence  will  have  to  be  wil 
with  the  rest  of  our  baggage. 

Frederick  Green 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

People  who  talk  of  the  still  Indian 
night  can  scarcely  do  so  from  experi- 
ence, for,  especially   during   the   hot 
weather,  darkness  in  the  East  is  vocal 
with  life.     The  cicala  shrills  its  loud- 
est, the  birds  are  awake,  and  the  very 
trees   and    plants    seem    to    blossom 
audibly.     Go  round  an  Indian  garden 
at  sunset  and  it  is  a  sepulchre ;  the 
roses  shrivelled  in    their  prime,    the 
buds     scorched     in     the    birth,    the 
foliage  beaten  down  by  the  fierce  sun. 
Visit  it  again  ajb  sunrise  and  you  will 
find  it  bright  with  blossom,  sweet  with 
perfume,  refreshed   with   dew.     That 
is  the  work  of  night ;    what   marvel 
then  if  it  is  instinct  with  sound  and 
movement !     Never  for  one  hour  does 
silence    fall    upon    the    world.     The 
monotonous    beat     of     some     native 
musician's  drum  goes  on  and  on ;   a 
village  dog  barks,  and  is  answered  by 
another  until  seventy  times  seven ;  a 
crow   takes   to   cawing    irrelatively ; 
the  birds  sing  in  snatches,  and  the 
Indian  cock,  like  that  of   scriptural 
story,  crows  for  other  reasons  besides 
the  dawn. 

The  long-legged  rooster  who  habitu- 
ally retired  to  sleep  on  the  summit  of 
Colonel  Stuart's  cook-room,  had,  how- 
ever, legitimate  cause  for  his  voci- 
ferations, and  dawn  was  just  darkening 
the  rest  of  the  sky  when  the  sudden 
flapping  of  his  wings  startled,  the 
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horse  of  an  early  wayj 

at  a  walk  down  the  M 

It  was  Philip  Mars< 

betimes  for  a  two  da; 

district  in  search  of  th< 

of  which  Shunker  Daj 

make    so    much    proi 

carrying   ten   thousar 

them,    would    have 

treasure-chest  and  a  p( 

Major     Marsden    con 

quite  sufficient  securi 

of  currency  notes  in  hi 

As  he  quieted  the  fr 

his  close   proximity  1 

sariat  office  reminded 

forgotten  to  apply  for 

on  which  he  had  to   r 

chases ;    the    omissioi 

delay,  so   he  anathen 

carelessness  and  was 

a  light  in  the  office-wi 

his  attention.     It  wa 

one  to  be  at  work,  bi 

time  pressed  in  all  de] 

the  strain  of  war,  h( 

improbable  that  some 

was   thus   seeking  th 

motion,  and  might  be 

what  he  required.     D 

his  horse's  tread  sho 

sleepers  in  the  house 

to  pass,  he  hitched  th 

and  made  his  way  toi 

not  without  a  kindl} 

girl,  forgetful  of  can 

ing  so  near  to  him  tha 
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kened  his  step  and  trod  softly. 
1  been  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
ery  day  the  doctor  was  to  go 
ad  prescribe  immediate  change. 
3 !  he  smiled  at  the  idea, 
ring  what  change  could  stem 
irse  of  the  inevitable. 
De  drew  near  he  saw  that  the 
3ame,  not  from  the  office,  but 
its  chief's  private  room.  He 
)ed  an  instant ;  then  a  suspicion 
mething  might  be  wrong  made 
3  on  till  he  could  see  through 
jn  door  into  the  room.  Thefts 
ommori  enough  in  cantonments, 
:  was  as  well  to  make  sure, 
'h  the  chick  he  could  distinctly 
well-known  figure  seated  at  the 
^-table,  leaning  forward  on  its 

arms, 
unk  ! "  said  Philip  Marsden  to 
f  with  a  thrill  of  bitter  contempt 
rned  away.  The  bearer  would 
3  Colonel  and  put  him  decently  to 
ig  before  the  girl  was  up.     Poor 

The  little  platform  where  she 
ood  but  the  night  before  was 
visible,  bringing  a  recollection 
pale  face  and  sad  appeal.  **  It 
er," — the  first  words  she  had 
id  to  him  ;  the  very  first !  He 
d  his  steps  quickly,  set  the 
isidc,  and  entered  the  room, 
up  on  the  table  was  fast  dying 
it  its  feeble  flicker  fell  full  on 
loner s  grey  hair,  and  lit  up  the 
r  gold  lace  on  his  mess  jacket. 

and  gold,  and  scarlet, — a 
it  show  of  colour  in  the  shabby, 
om.  A  curious  smell  in  the  air 
.  great  stillness  made  Philip 
3n  stop  suddenly  and  call  the 
•  by  name.  In  the  silence  which 
)d  he  heard  the  ticking  of  a  chron- 

which  lay  close  to  him.  He 
again,  not  louder,  but  quicker, 
ith  swift  decision  passed  his  arm 
the  leaning  figure  and  raised  it 
ihe  table.  The  grey  head  fell 
lertly  on  his  breast,  and  the  set, 
)sed  eyes  looked  up  lifelessly 
s. 

1,"  he  heard  himself  say, 
'  ' — dead,  not  drunk.      As  he 


stood  there  for  an  instant  \ 
dead  man's  head  finding  a 
place  so  close  to  his  heart,  i 
face  looking  up  at  him  as  if  ii 
appeal,  a  flame  of  bitter  regre 
own  harsh  judgment  see] 
shrivel  up  all  save  pity.  Tl 
change  had  come,  to  end  poo 
anxieties.  And  she  1  Ah  1  pc 
who  was  to  tell  her  of  it  ? 

He  lifted  the  head  from  hi 
laying  it  once  more,  as  he  hj 
it,  on  the  crossed  arms  ;  thei 
round  the  room  rapidly.  Ai 
bottle  of  chloral  on  the  table  a^ 
for  the  faint  sickly  smell 
noticed. ..  'VyJ^s  it  a  mistake  1 
why]  Perhaps  there  was  t 
Something  at  any  rate  lay  u; 
nerveless  hands,  powerless 
defend  their  secret.  Philip  '. 
took  the  paper  from  them  ge 
turned  up  the  expiring  lam] 
flared  smokily.  The  blotted 
was  hard  to  read,  yet  easy  t 
stand,  for  it  told  a  tale  t 
written;  a  tale  of  debt,  di 
remorse,  despair.  Ten  thousar 
borrowed  from  the  safe,  and 
signed  cheque  for  the  amoun 
on  no  one,  but  payable  to  the 
ment  of  India,  lying  beside  1 
man  in  mute  witness  to  the  la 
for  restitution  in  the  poor  i 
brain.  A  pile  of  official  lett 
scattered  on  the  floor  as  if  1 
fallen  from  the  table.  All  s 
were  unopened,  but  that  one  c 
a  notification  of  Colonel 
transfer.  Major  Marsden 
chair  to  the  table  and  deliberj 
down  to  think. 

Something  must  be  done,  i 
quickly,  for  already  the  i 
light  of  day  was  gaining  on  t 
ness.  "  And  there  is  nothing 
shall  not  be  made  manifes 
words  somehow  recurred  to  his 
bringing  another  pulse  of  pity 
Belle.  What  was  to  be  don 
answer  came  to  him  suddenly  i 
as  if  it  had  all  been  settled 
Why  had  Fate  sent  him  th€ 
more  than  enough  money  to  i 
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girl  from  shame  ?  Money  that  was 
his  to  use  as  he  chose,  for  he  could 
repay  it  twenty  times  over  ere  night- 
fall. Why  had  Fate  mixed  the  girl's 
life  with  his,  despite  his  efforts  to 
stand  aloof]  Why  had  she  sent  for 
him  ?  Why, — why  was  he  there  % 
The  dead  man's  keys  lay  on  the  table, 
the  sum  owed  was  clearly  set  down  in 
black  and  white,  the  safe  close  at  hand. 
What  was  there,  save  a  personal  loss 
he  could  well  afford,  to  prevent  silence  % 
And  he  had  promised  help 

When  the  hastily-summoned  doctor 
came  in  a  few  minutes  later  the  bottle 
of  chloral  still  lay  on  the  table,  but 
the  blotted  paper  and  the  cheque  were 
gone.  The  lamp  had  flared  out,  and 
a  little  heap  of  grey  ashes  on  the 
hearth  drifted  apart  as  the  doors  and 
windows  were  flung  wide  open  to  let 
in  all  the  light  there  was. 

**  He  has  been  dead  about  two 
hours,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Over-dose  of 
chloral,  of  course.  I  forbade  it  from 
the  hospital,  but  he  got  it  else- 
where." 

They  had  laid  the  dead  man  on  the 
floor,  and  the  grey  dawn  falling  on 
his  face  made  it  seem  greyer  still. 
The  native  servants  huddled  trembling 
at  the  door ;  the  two  Englishmen 
stood  looking  down  upon  the  still 
figure. 

"There  is  always  the  fear  of  an 
over-dose,"  said  Philip  Marsden  slowly, 
*^  or  of  some  rash  mistake." 

The  doctor  met  his  look  compre- 
hensively. **  Exactly  I  who  can  tell? 
Unless  there  is  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, and  I  see  none  as  yet.  Anyhow 
he  was  not  responsible,  for  he  has 
been  on  the  verge  of  delirium  tremens 
for  days." 

"  Then  you  give  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  ? " 

"Always,  if  possible." 

Again  the  wind  of  dawn  fanning 
the  dead  man's  hair  drifted  the  grey 
ashes  further  apart. 

"  He  had  better  stay  here,"  con- 
tinued tho  doctor.  "Moving  him 
might  rouse  the  poor  girl,  and  there's 
no  need  for  that  as  yet.     fiy  the  way, 


who  is  to  tell  her?  1 
or  a  parson  in  the  pla 
"  I  suppose  I  must,' 
after  a  pause.  "  I  th 
best,  since  she  confide 
me.  But  couldn't  I  | 
a  woman  from  barrac 
with  her  ? " 

"  Right ;  you're  a  t 
Marsden.  Take  my  1 
the  sergeant-major ;  h 
of  some  one.  I'll  sta 
in  case  she  wakes ;  £ 
you  pass  send  a  man 
The   funeral   must   l 

and " 

Philip  Marsden  fle( 
details  of  death  witl 
the   doctor   could   se 
He  was  no  coward,  y< 
escape   into   the   lev 
rising  sun.     As  he  d 
the    staring    white 
himself  more  than  c 
interfered  to  save  a 
knew    from    the    kr 
father's   dishonour ; 
find  no  sufficient  reas 
find  no  regret  either, 
impulse,   and   it  waj 
kept  his  word  to  Die 
best   to   drive  care 
eyes, — what  beautifu 
"Och  then!"   cri< 
the  sergeant-major's 
roused   from  her  sli 
into   the   verandah 
*'  and  is  the  swate  yo 
It's  meself  wud  go  a 
I'm  a  Holy  Koman,  i 
talkin'  of  the  blessec 
An'    that's    not    th 
Prothestant  in  his  < 
Despite  his  anxiet; 
not  repress  a  smile, 
much   store  by  reli^ 
Mrs.    O'Grady.      It'i 
motherly  person  I  wj 
"Then,  Tim!"  cri 
appealing    to    her 
appeared  in  shirt  an 
Flanigan  wud  be  the 
she's  daily  expectin' 
"Isn't  there  som 
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)en  trouble?"  hastily  inter- 
he  Major. 

if   it's   the    throuble    you're 

take    little    Mrs.    Yickary. 

ist   and  a  widder, — more   by 

7ice  ;  bore  with  two  dhrunken 

yiajor,  like  a  blissed  angel,  and 

ready  to  spake  up  for  anny 

•  Marsden,  with  a  recollection 
w  Vickary's  sad  face  as  nurse 
Qrade's  sick  bed,  pleaded  for  a 
and    brighter    one.     There- 
he    sergeant-major    suggested 
aly's  Mary  Ann,  but  his  wife 
3r  head.     "  What  the  men  see 
gurrll,  surr,  I  can't  say  ;  but 
',  and  cheerful,  wid  her  little 
swate   little   boy,    surr,    like 
3rubs  with  a  trumpet — for  her 
;he  come  to  live  wid  died  of 
7er   a   month   gone,  and   her 
waiting  to  be  killed  by  thim 
somewhere." 

ijor  Marsden,  driving  back 
r  Healy's  Mary  Ann  and  the 
yielding  a  piece  of  sugar-cane 
pet,  found  Belle  still  sleep- 
together,  in  the  fresh  early 
,  they  broke  the  sad  tidings 
firl.  How,  it  does  not  much 
for  words  mean  nothing.  We 
e  is  dead,"  many  and  many  a 
trelessly,  indifferently.  Then 
.  day  when  the  sentence  is 
with  wild  despair  and  helpless 
^be  sun  seems  blotted  out,  and 
Id  is  dark.  Yet  the  words 
same,  nor  can  pen  and  ink 
»m  differently. 

me  see  that  he  is  dead  !  Oh, 
Be  him  !  "  was  her  cry ;  so  they 
p  across  to  the  shabby  room 
3  very  thing  stood  unchanged 
"  the  sheeted  figure  on  the 
3d.  The  gardener  had  strewn 
es  over  it  and  the  sun  streamed 
itly.  The  sight  brought  no 
/iction  to  Belle.  It  all  seemed 
earn  like  than  ever.  To  fall 
s  she  had  done,  in  the  turmoil 
nd  to  wake  finding  the  hush 
.  in  possession  of  all  things  ! 


She  let  Philip  Marsden  lead  he 
passively  like  a  child,  and  all  t 
the  long  day  she  sat  idle  and  t 
with  her  hands  on  her  lap,  as 
were  waiting  for  something  o 
one.  Yet  it  was  a  busy  day  : 
quiet,  empty  house  ;  for  in  Indi 
comes  rudely.  Many  a  time  ] 
father  to  superintend  the  makiU; 
little  coffin,  while  the  mother  i 
away  to  provide  a  daintier 
place  for  the  golden  head  that 
to  frills  and  lace  ;  until,  in  the 
those  two  go  forth  alone  to  the  d 
graveyard,  and  he  reads  the  Chu 
vice  as  best  he  can,  and  si 
"Amen"  between  her  sobs, 
was  none  of  this  strain  for  Be 
thing  to  remind  her  of  the  inev 
so  she  wondered  what  they  wa 
her  when,  as  the  glare  of  suns 
dened  the  walls  of  her  room, 
Marsden  came  and  looked  at  he 
pitying  eyes.  "It  is  time  w 
starting.  Miss  Stuart,"  he  said 

"  Starting  !  where  1 " 

"  We  thought  you  would  lik 
to  the  cemetery,  and  I  have  ar 
to  drive  you  down.  It  will 
military  funeral,  of  course." 

She  rose  swiftly  in  passion 
treaty.  **  Ah  no,  no  !  not  so  sc 
is  not  dead  !  Oh  I  cannot,  I  cai 
Then  seeing  the  tender  gravity 
face,  she  clasped  her  hands  on  1 
and  begged  to  see  him  once  n 
just  to  say  good-bye. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  It  is  i 
— it  is  best  not." 

"  But  I  have  no  dress, — ii 
be — "  she  pleaded  vainly. 

"  Every  one  will  be  in  white 
are,"  he  returned  with  tears  h 
not  check  in  his  eyes.  "  Come  ! 
be  better  for  you  by  and  by.' 
laid  his  hand  on  her  clasped 
She  looked  in  his  eyes  doubtful 
did  as  she  was  bidden. 

"  We  will  drive  out  a  bit  firs 
Philip,  when  she  had  taken  h( 
by  his  side  in  the  tall  dog-cai 
seemed  so  out  of  keeping  with 
mal  office.  "  We  have  plenty  c 
for  I  thought  the  air  would  d 
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head  good, — and, — it  was  best  for  you 
to  be  away  just  now." 

Better,  and  best !  As  if  anything 
■could  make  any  difference  now  !  '*  You 
are  very  kind,"  she  said  in  dull  recog- 
nition of  his  care. 

Philip  Marsden  never  forgot  that 
■drive  ;  the  memory  of  it  remained  with 
him  for  years  as  a  kind  of  nightmare. 
The  girl  in  her  white  dress  and  sailor 
hat  as  he  had  seen  her  at  many  a  tennis- 
party  ;  the  great  bank  of  clouds  on 
the  horizon  telling  of  welcome  rain  ; 
the  little  squirrels  leaping  across  the 
white  road  ;  the  cattle  returning  home- 
wards amid  clouds  of  dust ;  the  stolid 
stare  of  the  natives  as  they  passed  by. 
It  was  almost  a  relief  to  stand  side  by 
side  before  an  open  grave  listening  to  an 
■even,  disciplined  tramp  audible  above 
the  muffled  drums  coming  nearer  and 
nearer. 

A  dingy  brick  wall  bleached  to  mud- 
colour  shut  out  all  view,  but  high  up 
in  the  sky,  above  the  fringe  of  grey 
tamarisk  tree.«,  a  procession  of  flame- 
edged  clouds  told  that,  out  in  the  west, 
Nature  was  celebrating  the  obsequies 
of  day  in  glorious  apparel.  Suddenly 
The  Dead  March  struck  up,  loud  and 
full,  bringing  to  Philip  Marsden's 
memory  many  a  sword-decked  coffin 
and  riderless  charger  behind  which  he 
had  walked,  wondering  if  his  turn 
would  come  next.  The  music  ceased 
with  a  clash  of  arms  at  the  gate ;  and 
after  a  low-toned  order  or  two  the  pro- 
cession appeared  in  narrow  file  up  the 
central  path.  The  white  uniforms 
looked  ghostly  in  the  deepeniog 
shadows  ;  but  through  a  break  in  the 
trees  a  last  sunbeam  slanted  over  the 
wall,  making  the  spikes  on  the  officers' 
helmets  glow  like  stars. 

Belle's  clasped  yet  listless  fingers 
tightened  nervously  as  the  Brigade- 
Major's  voice  rose  and  fell  in  monot- 
onous cadence  about  "  our  dear 
brother  departed."  It  seemed  to 
her  like  a  dream ;  or  rather  as  if 
she  too  were  dead  and  had  no  tears, 
no  grief,  nothing  but  a  great  numb- 
ness at  her  heart.  Then  some  one  put 
a  clumsily-made  f^ross  of  white  flowers 


into  her  hands,  bid 
on  the  coffin,  bare 
protecting  flag ;  and 
dering  the  while  w 
should  have  thought 
when  she  had  noi 
how  crooked  it  was, 
better  she  could  have 
Perhaps;  for  the  ha 
it  were  not  used  t< 
work.  It  was  P 
task,  also,  to  throw 
of  earth  into  the  { 
Belle's  arm  within  hi 
salutes  rang  out.  1 
screaming  parrots  f: 
among  the  trees, 
wheeling  and  flashi 
against  the  dark  pur] 

"  Was  it  never  goi 
thought  wearily  as  tl 
and  yet  again,  for  i 
rifles.  Yet  she  e 
silent,  even  when  the 
quick  time  and  the 
the  men's  answerin 
away  into  the  distan 

"  Take  her  home," 
who  with  John  Baby 
see  the  grave  properl; 
call  round  by  and  by 
draught ;  that  will  d< 
than  anything." 

As  they  drove  bad 
quite  fretfully,   of  tl 
companion  reined  in 
he    wrapped    his  mil 
her,    fastening   it    b 
dimpled  chin    with  1 
bled   a   little.     She 
inexpressibly  pitiful 
his  heart  ached  for  h< 

**  It  is  going  to  rai 
said  suddenly,  with 
the   dull  red    glow  1 
storm  clouds  in  the  y^ 
lower  tone,  **  Father 

Major  Marsden 
anxiously  and  drov 
ened  at  the  dull  des 
He  had  meant  to  sa} 
door,  but  he  could 
he  leave  her  to  i 
loneliness  %    And  yel 
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ond  beguiling  her  to  take  a 
bfuls  of  food  ]  Poor  Healy's 
in  proved  helpless  before  a 
ief  to  which  she  was  utterly 
•med,   and   as    her    presence 

0  do  more  harm  than  good 
Tsden  sent  her  into  the  next 
lere  she  nursed  her  boy  and 
fusely.  He  sate  talking  to 
i   long   after  the   mess-hour, 

when  he  did  turn  to  go,  the 
ler  seated  alone,  tearless  and 

in  the  big,  empty  room  was 

for  his  soft  heart.  He  came 
tily,  bending  over  her,  then 
to  look  in  her  downcast  face, 
her  cold  little  hands  into  his 
3S  and  say  kind  words  that 
oa  his  very  heart.  Perhaps 
aght  conviction,  perhaps  the 
his  hand  assured  her  of 
',  for  suddenly  her  dull 
;ave  way ;  she  laid  her  head 
houlder  and  cried  pitifully, 
m  cry  themselves  to  sleep, 
the   clasp   of  his  fingers  on 

his  breath  stirring  her  soft 
lir,  Philip  Marsden's  heart 
and  his  pulses  thrilled.  His 
)tion  startled  and  perplexed 
shrank  from  it,  and  yet  he 

it.  Did  he  love  her  ?  Was 
neaning  of  it  all  ? 

good  you  are,"  she  whis- 
king to  regain  her  composure, 
should  I  have  done  without 

Her    unconsciousness    smote 

1  regret  and  a  great  tender- 

e  are  plenty  who  will  be  kind 
*  he  answered  unsteadily. 
)lds  everything  for  you  yet, 
;  peace,   and  happiness,   and 

Did  it  hold  his  for  her  1  he 
iself  again  as  he  walked  home- 
i  the  dark.  Love  !  He  was 
oung  man  still,  only  two  and 
it  he  had  deliberately  set  pas- 
i    romance    from    him   years 

Poverty  had  stood  between 
}he  realisation  of  a  dream  till, 

sight  of  his  ideal  profoundly 
some  one  else's  wife,  had  come 


distrust  and  contempt  for  a  feelii 
experience  showed  him  did  not 
not  last.      Why,  therefore,  sh< 
enter  into  and  disturb  his  life 
Friendship]  ah,   that   was    difi 
Perhaps  the  future  held  a  tim€ 
he  would  clasp  hands  with  a  li 
panion ;  a  woman  to  be  the  misi 
his  home,  the  mother  of  his  cl 
But    Belle !     poor   little,    soft 
Stuart,  with  her  beautiful  gre; 
He  seemed  to  feel  the  touch  of  hi 
in  his,  the  caress  of  her  hair 
lips  ;  and  though  he  laughed  gr: 
himself,  he  could  not  master 
that  took  possession  of  him  at 
membrance.  Dear  little  Belle !  . 
the  doubt  and  surprise  whid 
over  him  as  he  realised  his  ow 
of  mind,  but  one  thing  gave  him 
satisfaction, — he  had  saved  h€ 
the  far  more  lasting   trouble 
father's  disgrace.     Friend,  or  I 
had  been  a  good  deed  to  do, 
was  glad  that  he  had  done  it.    I 
could  alter  that.     And  while  h 
dreaming  still  of  his  clasp  on  tl 
cold    yet    willing    hand,    an 
envelope  lay  on  the  table  besi 
mocking  his  security.      He  op 
next  morning,  to  lay  it  aside 
curse  at  his  own  ill  luck,  th< 
was  only   a   notification   that 
P.  H.  Marsden  would   carry 
current    duties   of   the   Comm 
office  till  further  orders.     He  1: 
a  mind  to  go  over  to  the  Briga^ 
and  get  himself  excused :  a  wore 
about  his  other  work  would  do 
his  pride   rose  in   arms   agair 
shirking  for  private  reasons.    '. 
there   might   be    nothing    wr 
Colonel  Stuart's  accounts,  and 
there  was,  he  would  be  the  be 
to  find  it  out.     Yet  he  walked 
down  the  verandah  a  prey  to  coi 
desires,    bitterly  angry   with 
for  hesitating   an   instant.     C 
sense  told  him  that  it  might  be 
for  one  less  biassed  than  he 
previous  knowledge  to  undertj 
scrutiny,  that  it  was  scarcely 
him  to  go  to  the  task  with  a  f 
conclusion  in  his  mind  ;  but  pr: 
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gested  that  he  could  not  trust  himself 
to  decide  fairly  even  now.  How  could 
he,  when  he  was  bitterly  conscious  of 
one  overmasteriog  desire  to  save 
Belle  ?  Then  came  the  thought  that 
if  she  was  indeed  what  in  his  heart  he 
believed  her  to  be,  if  her  steadfastness 
and  straightforwardness  were  more 
than  a  match  for  his  own,  then  the 
very  idea  of  his  refusing  the  task 
would  be  an  offence  to  her.  After 
that,  nothing  could  have  prevented 
him  from  placing  himself  with  open 
eyes  in  a  position  from  which,  in  com- 
mon fairness  to  himself  and  others,  he 
ought  to  have  escaped. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

A  FEW  days  after  Colonel  Stuart's 
death  John  Kaby  was  making  up  his 
accounts  in  a  very  unenviable  frame 
of  mind,  though  the  balance  on  the 
right  side  was  a  large  one.  As  a  rule 
this  result  would  have  given  him  keen 
pleasure ;  for  though  he  was  as  yet 
too  young  to  enjoy  that  delight  of 
dotage,  the  actual  fingering  of  gold,  he 
inherited  the  instinct  too  strongly 
not  to  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  its 
equivalent  in  figures.  There  were 
two  reasons  for  his  annoyance.  First, 
the  constantly  recurring  regret  of  not 
being  able  to  invest  his  savings  as  he 
chose.  With  endless  opportunities 
for  turning  over  a  high  percentage 
coming  under  his  notice,  it  was  galling 
to  be  restricted  by  the  terms  of  his 
covenant  with  Government  from  any 
commercial  enterprise.  Not  that  he 
would  have  scrupled  to  evade  the 
regulation  had  the  game  been  worth 
the  candle;  but  as  yet  it  was  not. 
By  and  by,  when  his  capital  war- 
ranted a  plunge,  he  had  every  inten- 
tion of  risking  his  position,  and,  if 
need  be,  of  throwing  it  up.  But  for 
this  justification  he  must  wait  years, 
unless  indeed  Fate  sent  him  a  rich 
wife.  Heiresses  however  are  scarce 
in  India,  and  furlough  was  not  yet 
due.  So  John  Raby  had  to  content 
himself  with  four  per  cent,  which  was 
all  the   more  annoying  when  he  re- 


membered that  Shu 
making  forty  out  of 
business  on  which  h 
evade  the  income  -  ta 
later  John  Baby  inten 
finger  in  that  pie,  ur 
fortunate  person  pluct 
first. 

The  other  reason  f oi 
arose  from  the  fact, 
strated  by  his  neat  sys 
that  over  nine  thousar 
balance  were  the  pre 
played  with  a  man  w] 
confidence  to  make  hi 
The  young  civilian  ha 
conscience  here  either 
fair  fight,  the  Colo 
himself  quite  as  goo^ 
as  his  antagonist.  Bi 
total  looked  bad  bes 
one,  where  intricate  co 
added  themselves  in 
nothings  for  the  wide 
Not  a  penny,  so  far 
could  see,  after  paying 
About  Madame  and 
tans,  as  he  irreverei 
family,  he  did  not  mu< 
self;  but  for  Belle  i 
He  liked  the  girl,  and 
himself  that  the  add 
would  have  made  h< 
wife ;  just  the  sort  o 
have  at  home ;  and 
man  meant  much.  Tl 
Philip  Marsden  with  1 
showed  a  disposition 
prize  lessened  his  i 
poverty,  and  yet  i: 
Why,  he  asked  himse 
nice  girls  never  hav< 
only  gleam  of  satisfa 
to  be  yielded  by  the  1 
remembrance  that  his  ] 
nine  thousand  rupees 
Shunker  Das  from  abs< 
matter  of  fact  his  e: 
proved  a  wholesome 
usurer's  outcries;  an 
young  man  some  com 
that  no  one  could  ha' 
LM&  so  well  as  he 
raised  by  this  remem 


4.()S 
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still  wlu'ii  Major  Marsden  walked, 
umuinonncc^a,  timu-h  the  window  in 
nnc'vcnionious  Indian  fashion. 

-HiiUo,"  said  John  Kaby,  "  glad  to 
SCO  vou.     ^Nliss  Stuart  is  much  better 

to-day." 

There  was  no  reason  why  this  very 
pleasant  and  natural  remark  should 
annov  his  hearer,  but  it  ^li*^'  ^^ 
reminded  him  that  John  Raby  had 
acquired  a  sort  of  authority  over  the 
dead  man's  daujrhter  by  virtue  of  his 
executoi:s^wfp.  Either  of  them  had 
,-itfi-  since  the  v  of  the  funeral, 


seen. 


fi^'  '^^J**'  ^"^^^  b*^f-'^  hovei'Z  on  the  ver^^e 
of  nervous  fever;  but  tJ. .^c.^ix^^-^i- 
bility  ol" caring  for  lier  had  falU  ^" 
John  i*aby  and  not  on  Philip  Marsd?*.. 


order.     I'm  surprised  at  the  method  : 
but  of  course  he  had  good  clerks  j  :ind 

then  the  system  of  checks " 

"  Make  it  possible  to  be  inaccurate 
with   tlie   utmost    accuracy.      What's 

wrong  r'  . 

Philip  Marsden  moved  uneasily  m 
his  chair  and  gave  an  impatient  sigh. 
<'I  suppose  I've  got  to  tell  yon, 
because  you're  the  man's  executor : 
but  I  dont  want  to."  , 

** Never  do  anything  you  dont 
want,  my  dear  fellow ;  it's  a  mistake. 
You  don't  know  what  will  please 
other  people,  and  you  generally  have 
a  rough  guess  at  your  own  desires.' 

"1    dont   suppose   this  will  please 
vou,  the  fact  is  there  is  a  deficit  of 


John  JJahvana  not  on  niilip31ais(li'..  .^""»    V             ,   ,.       i,„„j,«»^   i«iirM^s  in 

11       i>  I            1       ,.1       I     1   I     1  .  -Cour  thousand  iive  hunai*ea  rupees  in 

John    Rabv,   xxm\  not   ho.  had   had   to  ^V.^  in'J"^*                        „.i>,Vh     Colonel 

1        11  Ti                                              *  ,,>^^)rivate   safe    oi    wmcn     ^oionei 

make  ail  the  nt-cessarv  arrangements  the     .*         ^,     i       .» 

*  ^pnt  tiie  kev. 

for  hor  comfort  and  s}»ep<]y  departure  Stuart  kV>^^^^,,  « i. 


to  the  hills  as  soon  as  possible;  foi 
^Irs.  Stuart  had  collapsed  undiT  the 
shock  (^f  her  Imshand's  <U':itlu  and  the 
rapid  Indian  funeral  had  made  the 
presence  of  the  others  in)j)Ossible. 
So  Philij)  ^larsden  felt  himself  to 
be  out  in  the  coM,  and  resented  it. 

**Tho  nurse  t(>!d  me  so  when  I 
impiired  just  now,'  he  rejjlied  shortly. 
**l*m  to  see  her  this  afternoon 
when  she  comes  back  from  her  drive. 
I've  sent  foi-  Shunker  Das's  carriage." 
iMajor  Marsden  frowned.  "  Vou 
might  have  chosen  some  one  else's, 
surely.     lie  ruined  her  father." 

''  Not  at  all ;  he  lent  him  money. 
Some  one  had  to  do  it." 

'*\VelK  it's  a  grisn  world,  and  her 
drive  can't  be  more  so  than  the  last 
she  had."  The  remembrance  evidently 
absorbc"!  hiui,  for  he  sat  silent. 

"You're  looking:- used  up,  Marsden."' 
said    the    other    kindly.      **  Anything 
the  matter  T' 
*'Yes." 

*'AVell,  if  it  has  to  do  with  the 
Oommissariat  business  I  don't  wonder. 
The  Colonel's  private  affairs  are  simply 
chaos."  Ho  jx)inted  to  the  piles  of 
papers  on  and  below  the  table  with 
a  contemptuous  smile. 

Major  Marsden  shook  his  head. 
"The  ]>ublic  ones  are  in   fairly  good 


^11 1 
"Is  that  Ju 


^^1 
J^„*^^^^^^lj  it  is  enough? 

All !     feui eL   ^^^,  Yj^  not  exactly 
"(^|uite  enougli^ 
surprised.'  ^    ^^^  ^be   Major 

"  Then  I  am.  •  letu^^^Qj^.^  believe 
emphatically.  "In  fact ^^^  ^\^  Dq 
there  really  is  any  detlcit  ^^  ^^^x,  ^f 
you  think  Shunker  Das  is  « 
man  to  make  a  false  claim  i  ^pon  fair 
''  Not  unless  he  has  fallen  i  »  "What 
proofs,'"  sjiid  the  other  coolly,  w 
claim  does  he  make  ?  "  ^isand 

"He  says  he  paid  in  three  thd^nel 
live  hundred  the  very  tlay  of  C-ojglpt. 
Stuart's  death  and  produces  a  redTiiy 
Another  thousand  was  paid  iny  It 
some  one  else  the  day  before, 
seems  odd  that  this  should  just  n 
up  the  deficiency. " 

"  But  you  have  no  proof  that  the 
are  actually  the  notes  missing  1 " 

"  Curiously  enough  I  have.  Con- 
traiy  to  what  one  would  have  expected. 
Colonel  StuaH  made  a  practice  o/ 
writing  the  numbers  of  notes  received 
in  a  private  ledger,  and  none  of  the 
four  entered  as  having  been  given  bj 
Shunker  ai-e  to  be  found.  Now,  as 
you  were  Stuart  s  friend,  and  are  his 
executor,  do  yon  know  of  any  largt 
payment  made  to  any  one  within  twtf 
days  of  his  death  f  It  limita  itfldl^ 
you  see,  to  that  time." 
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**  Nothing  to  account  for  three 
thousand  five  hundred/'  returned  John 
Raby  a  little  hastily.  **  Let's  stick  to 
Shunker's  claim  first ;  it  may  be  false. 
You  say  he  holds  a  receipt?" 

"  Yes,  and  gives  the  numbers  of  the 
notes  also." 

"  Right  ? " 

"  All  but  one.  The  book  gives  a  3 
where  he  gives  a  5  ;  but  natives  often 
conf\ise  figures." 

John  Raby  nodded,  and  leant  back 
in  his  chair  thinking.  "  1  believe  the 
notes  were  paid,"  he  said  at  last,  **  and 
if  they  are  not  to  be  found,  the 
inference,  I'm  afraid,  is  clear.  The 
Oolonel  borrowed  them." 

''  I  don't  believe  it,"  returned  the 
Major  slowly.  He  had  been  drawing 
diagrams  idly  on  a  piece  of  paper  apd 
now  threw  aside  the  pen  with  decision. 
"I  don't  believe  it,"  he  repeated, 
^*  and  I'll  tell  you  why ;  I'd  rather 
not  tell  you,  as  I  said  before,  but  as 
you're  his  executor  I  must.  When  I 
found  him  dead  that  morning  there 
was  a  paper, — it  wasn't  a  mistiike, 
you  understand — "  his  hearer  nodded 
again — "  and  in  it  he  had  set  down 
the  reasons,  or  want  of  reasons,  clearly 
enough.  I  haven't  got  the  paper ;  1 
burnt  it.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have 
kept  it,  but  it  seemed  a  pity  at  the 
time.  Anyhow  the  total  he  had, — 
borrowed — was  close  on  ten  thousand." 

"  Ten  I  you  said  there  was  only " 

**  Just  so ;  you  see,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  I  had  money  with  me  at  the 
time.     So  I  replaced  it." 

**Ten  thousand?" 

"  No  ;  to  be  strictly  accurate  nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  find  fifty. 
Well, — you  needn't  stare  so,  Raby ! 
Why  the  devil  shouldn't  I  if  I 
<;hose?" 

John  Raby  gave  a  low  whistle. 
*^  You  must  be  awfully  fond  of  Belle," 
he  said  after  a  pause. 

Philip  flushed  a  deep  angry  red. 
Ever  since  the  possible  necessity  fot 
giving  his  action  to  the  world  had 
dawned  upon  him  he  had  known  what 
comment  would  be  made ;  but  the 
knowledge   did   not   lessen  its   sting. 


"  Don't  you  think  we  1 
Miss  Stuart's  name  out 
sation?  I  merely  tel 
show  that  I  have  go 
supposing  that  there  is 
or  confusion " 

"  I  beg  your  pardoi 
assented  John  Raby 
"  I  am  as  anxious  as 
keep  her  out  of  it ;  and 
I'll  undertake  to  refunc 
at  once.  There  may  b< 
but  it  is  best  to  have  n 

"  I  hardly  see  how 
prevented,  for  of  coi 
report  the  matter." 

John  Raby  literally 
his  chair  in  unrestra 
**  Reported    it !    my    < 

what  the  devil ! 

pardon,    but    really,    i 
you  cut  your  own  thr 

"  What  else  could  I 
other  quietly.     "  You  ' 
charge  of  the  office." 

"Do?"  returned  his 
in  his  rapid  pacing  of  tb 
I  don't  suppose  you  coi 
else ;  but  I'm  not  so  hi^ 
and  I  can't  see  the  go( 
ten  thousand  rupees  i 
for  the  sake  of  a  sentii 
chucking  the  sentimen 
the  girl  adored  her 
warn  you " 

"  If  we  can't  keep  o 
I'll  go,"  interrupted  Ph 
thought  you  might  kr 
Colonel  Stuart  dined 
last  evening,  if  you  rer 

The  civilian  needed 
indeed  for  the  last  ten 
been  distractingly  cons 
for  a  thousand  rupeei 
despatch-box  which  mi] 
light  on  the  mysteri 
ances.  **  Yes,"  he  re 
and, — I  see  what  you  a 
Marsden — he  played  { 
to  tell  the  truth,  he  ^ 
and  excited  that  I  ref 
and  sent  him  home.  S 
of  benevolence.  If  I  h 
and  rooked  him,  he  woi 
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portunity  of  brooding  over 
lOS  and  putting  an  end  to 
Again,  you  see  there's  nothing 
:e  as  unselfishness." 
p,  remembering  the  notice  of 
'  he  had  found  open  by  the 
m's  side,  wondered  if  matters 
lot  have  turned  out  differently 
>een  viewed  by  the  calm  light 

i 

)11,  it  can*t  be  helped  now," 
ed  the  speaker.  "I  don't 
)  of  what  has  been  done,  but 
my  best, — in  fact  I'm  bound 
tutor — to  clear  the  matter  up. 
L  I'm  sure  I  don't  kndW  where 
uiry  may  not  lead  me.  It's  an 
I  nuisance,  nothing  less  !  Well, 
Qe  over  the  papers  and — I 
>  you've  no  objection  to  my 
Dg  the  office  1 " 
le  ;  the  Colonel's  room  is  as  he 

I  was  afraid  of  noise  so  near 
ise."  The  speaker  frowned  at 
1  words,  annoyed  to  find  how 
;  for  Belle  crept  into  all  his 
• 

far,  good.  And  look  here, 
n,  if  you  value  that  girl's 
1  go  and  tell  her  the  downright 

She  will  be   able  to  see  you 
ernoon." 
)iece    of    sound    advice    meant 

which  had  the  not  unusual 
►f  making  the  recipient  hesitate 
I  course  of  action  on  which  he 
most  decided.  In  after  years, 
ae  considered  the  tangled  clew 
leld  at  this  time  for  his  un- 
^,  he   never   hesitated  to  say, 

I  went  wrong ; "  but  at  the 
b  seemed  of  small  importance 
r  he  saw  the  girl  that  day  or 
ct.  And  once  more  the  assump- 
authority  on  John  Raby's  part 
d  him  into  contradiction, 
ill  be  a  pity  to  disturb  Miss 
s  first  day,"  he  replied  stiffly, 
de  away. 

young  civilian  shrugged  his 
ers.  Philip  Marsden  wasn't  a 
low  on  the  whole ,  but  a  prig  of 
rst  water.  Imagine  any  one 
with  a  grain  of  common  sense 


acting  as  he  had  done !  Wl 
wanted  the  girl's  good  graces, 
not  paid  up  the  rest  of  the  mo 
finished  the  whole  affair?  II 
long  price  to  pay,  of  course,  bi 
better  than  giving  ten  thoui 
nothing.  Only  a  morbid  sel 
could  have  prevented  him.  Re 
sense  of  duty  to  be  found 
people  was  almost  enough  to  e 
aT>elief  in  original  sin.  Tl 
struggle  for  existence  could  ne'N 
produced  such  a  congeries  o\ 
sentiment. 

He  threw  himself  into  a  cha 

mining  to  have  a  quiet  ciga 

tasking  his  brain  with  further 

about  what  he  had  just  heai 

the   first  glance   at   the    dail 

which   had   just   come   in   mi 

throw  it  from  him  in  disgust 

contained  a  fulsomely  flatterir 

extolling  Major   Marsden  at 

pense  of    Colonel  Stuart,  am 

hinting     at      discrepancies 

accounts  which  the  former  ofi 

determined    to    bring    home 

latter.     The  style  betrayed  th< 

some  clerk  toadying  for   pre 

but  style  or  no  style,  the  ma 

clear,  and  to  be  read  by  the 

It  all  came  from  Marsden' s 

sense   of   duty,   and  John  R 

half  a  mind  to  spoil  his  little 

sending   the   paper  over  to 

usual.      But    with  all    his   f 

was    not    a     spiteful     man, 

inclined  to  play  the  part  of  d< 

manger.       Consequently    whi 

Shunker  Das's  carriage  went 

Belle   the   chuprassi   in    chai 

carried    a    bouquet  ;    the    n 

remained    behind,    keeping 

with  John  Raby  and  magnan 

Belle  never  noticed  the  omi 

she  was    still  strangely  forgi 

indifferent ;  even  when  she  dr( 

the  familiar  road,   she  hardb 

bered  anything  of  her  last  dis 

Only  one  or  two  things  she 

tinctly  in  the  midst  of  past  pj 

trivial  things  as  a    crooked 

flowers,  and  screaming  parrc 

stormy  sky.    The  rest  had  gon 
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back, — the  doctor  told  John  Eaby — ere 
long;  just  now  the  forgetfulness  was 
best,  though  it  showed  how  narrowly  she 
had  escaped  brain-fever.  So  nobody 
spoke  of  the  past,  and  while  Philip  was 
cherishing  the  remembrance  of  that 
first  day,  and  using  it  to  build  up  his 
belief  in  her  trust,  she  was  not  even 
conscious  that  he  had  been  the  kindest 
among  many  kind. 

Meanwhile  Philip  Marsden  had  not 
found  himself  in  a  bed  of  roses.  The 
impossibility  of  seeing  Belle  left  him 
a  prey  to  uncertainty,  and  if  he  was 
ready  fifty  times  a  day  to  admit  that 
he  was  in  love,  there  were  quite  as 
many  times  when  he  doubted  the  fact. 
Yet  love  or  no  love,  he  was  strenuously 
eager  to  save  her  from  trouble;  so  his 
relief  at  finding  the  ofBce  in  good  order 
had  been  great.  In  regard  to  matters 
which  had  been  in  Colonel  Stuart's  own 
hands  he  naturally  felt  safe ;  the  dis- 
covery of  the  deficiency  therefore  had 
been  a  most  unpleasant  shock,  the 
more  so  because  he  saw  at  once  that 
inquiry  might  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  betray  his  own  action.  He 
wearied  himself  fruitlessly  with  en- 
deavours to  discover  any  error,  but  the 
thought  of  hushing  the  matter  up  never 
occurred  to  him  as  possible.  To  some 
men  it  might  have  been  a  temptation  ; 
to  him  it  was  none,  so  he  deserved  no 
credit  on  that  score.  He  told  himself 
again  that  if  Belle  were  what  he  deemed 
her,  she  would  see  the  necessity  of  a 
report  also ;  but  then  he  was  reckon- 
ing on  perfection,  and  poor  Belle,  as  it 
so  happened,  was  in  such  a  state  of 
nervous  tension  that  she  was  utterly 
incapable  of  judging  calmly  about  any- 
thing relating  to  her  father. 

She  lay  on  the  sofa  after  she  re- 
turned from  her  drive,  feeling  all  the 
dreariness  of  coming  back  to  everyday 
life,  and,  in  consequence,  exalting  the 
standard  of  her  loss  till  the  tears  rolled 
quietly  down  her  cheeks.  Whereupon 
poor  Healy's  Mary  Ann,  full  of  the 
best  intentions,  brewed  her  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  sent  over  the  road  for  the 
newspaper,  which  she  imagined  had 
been  forgotten.      The  master  of   the 


house  was  out  for  hi 
and  thus  it  came  to 
he  called  on  his  way  t 
Belle  studying  the  m 
graph  with  flushed  che 
eyes.  "  What  does  i 
asked  tempestuously, 
that  he  dares  to  say  of 

With  her  pretty,  tro 
ing  into  his  John  Ra 
hands  of  further  magna 
fused  to  play  the  part 
to  a  man  who  could  no 
own  interests,  and  wl 
way,  he  felt  to  be  a  riva 
ing  Belle  only,  he  tol 
truth,  making  as  light 
the  deficiency,  and  op( 
his  regret  that  it  sh< 
been  reported,  the  m 
Major  Marsden  himseli 
was  some  mistake.  T 
increased  her  indignati 

"  Do  you  mean  to  s 
trembling  with  anger 
**  that  he  has  dragged  f 
the  dirt  for  a  mistake  1 
he  come  to  me,  or  to  y< 
have  told  him  it  was  in 
he  always  misjudged  fj 
him  ;  he  never  would  c 
yes  !  I  see  it  all  now  I 

The  "  we  "  sounded 
young  man's  ears,  but  i 
too  appalling  to  be  pai 
felt   compelled   to    def 
moment   he   thought   < 
whole    truth,    but    he 
Philip  had  a  tongue  as 
that  no  one  had  a  righl 
with  another  man's  con 
sequently  his  palliation 
to  the  culprit's  well-kno 
and  almost  morbid  sens 
of  which  made  Belle  i 
angry,   as  if  the   very 
such  virtues  involved 
tion  of  their  quality  in 

**  I  do  not  care  what 
she  said  vehemently, 
enough  that  nothing  h< 
harm  father's  good  nai 
never  forgive  him,  neve: 
excusing  him ;  all  you  b 
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portunity  of  brooding  over 
ies  and  putting  an  end  to 
Again,  you  see  there's  nothing 
fe  as  unselfishness." 
p,  remembering  the  notice  of 
p  he  had  found  open  by  the 
in's  side,  wondered  if  matters 
lot  have  turned  out  differently 
Deen  viewed  by  the  calm  light 

3II,  it  can*t  be  helped  now," 
led  the  speaker.  "I  don't 
9  of  what  has  been  done,  but 

my  best, — in  fact  I'm  bound 
;utor — to  clear  the  matter  up. 
I  I'm  sure  I  don't  kndW  where 
[uiry  may  not  lead  me.  It's  an 
1  nuisance,  nothing  less  !  Well, 
ne  over  the  papers  and — I 
)  you've  no  objection  to  my 
ng  the  office  ]  " 

ne  ;  the  Colonel's  room  is  as  he 

I  was  afraid  of  npise  so  near 

ise."     The  speaker  frowned  at 

I  words,  annoyed  to  find  how 
t  for   Belle  crept  into  all  his 

• 

far,   good.     And    look    here, 

3n,   if    you    value    that    girl's 

1  go  and  tell  her  the  downright 

She  will  be   able  to  see  you 

bernoon." 

piece  of  sound  advice  meant 
,  which  had  the  not  unusual 
)f  making  the  recipient  hesitate 
a,  course  of  action  on  which  he 
most  decided.  In  after  years, 
he  considered  the  tangled  clew 
beld  at  this  time  for  his  un- 
ig,  he  never  hesitated  to  say, 
I  I  wei^t  wrong ; "  but  at  the 
t  seemed  of  small  importance 
3r  he  saw  the  girl  that  day  or 
xt.     And  once  more  the  assump- 

authority  on  John  Raby's  part 
ed  him  into  contradiction, 
dll  be  a  pity  to  disturb  Miss 
's  first  day,"  he  replied  stiffly, 
de  away. 

young  civilian  shrugged  his 
ers.  Philip  Marsden  wasn't  a 
How  on  the  whole ,  but  a  prig  of 

'st    water.     Imagine    any   one 

with  a  grain  of  common  sense 


acting  as  he  had  done !  Wh; 
wanted  the  girl's  good  graces, 
not  paid  up  the  rest  of  the  moi 
finished  the  whole  affair?  It 
long  price  to  pay,  of  course,  bul 
better  than  giving  ten  thousj 
nothing.  Only  a  morbid  self 
could  have  prevented  him.  Ilea 
sense  of  duty  to  be  found  i: 
people  was  almost  enough  to  ei 
a  "belief  in  original  sin.  Th< 
struggle  for  existence  could  nev( 
produced  such  a  congeries  of 
sentiment. 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chai 

mining  to  have  a  quiet  cigar 

tasking  his  brain  with  further  \ 

about  what  he  had  just  hearc 

the   first  glance   at   the    daily 

which   had   just   come   in   ma 

throw  it  from  him  in  disgust 

contained  a  fulsomely  ftAtterinj 

extolling  Major   Marsden  at 

pense  of   Colonel  Stuart,  and 

hinting     at      discrepancies     i 

accounts  which  the  former  offi( 

determined    to    bring    home 

latter.     The  style  betrayed  the 

some  clerk  toadying  for   proi 

but  style  or  no  style,  the  mat 

clear,  and  to  be  read  by  the 

It  all  came  from  Marsden' s 

sense   of   duty,   and  John  Ra 

half  a  mind  to  spoil  his  little  { 

sending   the   paper  over   to   ] 

usual.      But    with  all    his   fa 

was    not    a     spiteful     man, 

inclined  to  play  the  part  of  do, 

manger.      Consequently    whe 

Shunker  Das's  carriage  went 

Belle   the   chuprassi   in    charj 

carried    a    bouquet  ;    the    ne 

remained    behind,    keeping    c 

with  John  Baby  and  magnani] 

Belle  never  noticed  the  omis 

she  was    still  strangely  forge 

indifferent ;  even  when  she  dro 

the  familiar  road,   she  hardly 

bered  anything  of  her  last  disi 

Only  one  or  two  things  sho^ 

tinctly  in  the  midst  of  past  pa 

trivial   things  as  a    crooked 

flowers,  and  screaming  parro 

stormy  sky.    The  rest  had  gone 
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back, — the  doctor  told  John  Raby — ere 
long;  just  now  the  forgetfulness  was 
best,  though  it  showed  how  narrowly  she 
had  escaped  brain-fever.  So  nobody 
spoke  of  the  past,  and  while  Philip  was 
cherishing  the  remembrance  of  that 
first  day,  and  using  it  to  build  up  his 
belief  in  her  trust,  she  was  not  even 
conscious  that  he  had  been  the  kindest 
among  many  kind. 

Meanwhile  Philip  Marsden  had  not 
found  himself  in  a  bed  of  roses.  The 
impossibility  of  seeing  Belle  left  him 
a  prey  to  uncertainty,  and  if  he  was 
ready  fifty  times  a  day  to  admit  that 
he  was  in  love,  there  were  quite  as 
many  times  when  he  doubted  the  fact. 
Yet  love  or  no  love,  he  was  strenuously 
eager  to  save  her  from  trouble ;  so  his 
relief  at  finding  the  ofBce  in  good  order 
had  been  great.  In  regard  to  matters 
which  had  been  in  Colonel  Stuart's  own 
hands  he  naturally  felt  safe ;  the  dis- 
(iovery  of  the  deficiency  therefore  had 
been  a  most  unpleasant  shock,  the 
more  so  because  he  saw  at  once  that 
inquiry  might  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  betray  his  own  action.  He 
wearied  himself  fruitlessly  with  en- 
deavours to  discover  any  error,  but  the 
thought  of  hushing  the  matter  up  never 
occurred  to  him  as  possible.  To  some 
men  it  might  have  been  a  temptation  ; 
to  him  it  was  none,  so  he  deserved  no 
credit  on  that  score.  He  told  himself 
again  that  if  Belle  were  what  he  deemed 
her,  she  would  see  the  necessity  of  a 
report  also ;  but  then  he  was  reckon- 
ing on  perfection,  and  poor  Belle,  as  it 
so  happened,  was  in  such  a  state  of 
nervous  tension  that  she  was  utterly 
incapable  of  judging  calmly  about  any- 
thing relating  to  her  father. 

She  lay  on  the  sofa  after  she  re- 
turned from  her  drive,  feeling  all  the 
dreariness  of  coming  back  to  everyday 
life,  and,  in  consequence,  exalting  the 
standard  of  her  loss  till  the  tears  rolled 
quietly  down  her  cheeks.  Whereupon 
poor  Healy's  Mary  Ann,  full  of  the 
best  intentions,  brewed  her  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  sent  over  the  road  for  the 
newspaper,  which  she  imagined  had 
been  forgotten.      The  master  of   the 


house  was  out  for  hii 
and  thus  it  came  to  ] 
he  called  on  his  way  h 
Belle  studying  the  m: 
graph  with  flushed  che< 
eyes.  "  What  does  i1 
asked  tempestuously, 
that  he  dares  to  say  of 

With  her  pretty,  tro 
ing  into  his  John  Ral 
hands  of  further  magnai 
fused  to  play  the  part 
to  a  man  who  could  no 
own  interests,  and  wh 
way,  he  felt  to  be  a  riva 
ing  Belle  only,  he  toL 
truth,  making  as  light 
the  deficiency,  and  ope 
his  regret  that  it  she 
been  reported,  the  m< 
Major  Marsden  himself 
was  some  mistake.  T 
increased  her  indignatic 

"  Do  you  mean  to  sj 
trembling  with  anger 
"  that  he  has  dragged  h 
the  dirt  for  a  mistake  1 
he  come  to  me,  or  to  yc 
have  told  him  it  Was  iu] 
he  always  misjudged  fa 
him  ;  he  never  would  c 
yes  !  I  see  it  all  now  ! 

The  "  we  "  sounded 
young  man's  ears,  but  i 
too  appalling  to  be  pag 
felt   compelled   to    def< 
moment   he   thought   c 
whole    truth,    but    he 
Philip  had  a  tongue  as 
that  no  one  had  a  right 
with  another  man's  con 
sequently  his  palliation 
to  the  culprit's  well-kno 
and  almost  morbid  sens 
of  which  made  Belle  n 
angry,   as  if  the   very 
such  virtues  involved  i 
tion  of  their  quality  in 

"  I  do  not  care  what  \ 
she  said  vehemently, 
enough  that  nothing  he 
harm  father's  good  nan 
never  forgive  him,  nevei 
excusing  him ;  all  you  si 
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9  unnecessary,  and  cruel,  and, — 
apid.  I  will  never  forgive  him  ; 
veT  ! " 

.  all  that  night  she  lay  awake 
g  herself  into  a  fever,  mental 
odily,  by  piling   up   the  many 
ces  in  favour  of  her  theory  as 
lilip's     long-cherished     enmity, 
id  never  called,  never  spoken  to 
when  all  the  world  beside  had 
■riendly.     His  very  kindness  to 
was    tainted ;  for   had   he   not 
with  the  boy  against  her  father  1 
the  train  of  thought  started,  it 
asy  to  turn  the  points  so   that 
seemed    no    possibility    of    its 
ing  any  other  line  than  the  one 
id  down  for  it  as  she  went  along. 
Y,  to  clinch  the  matter,  memory 
I  her  a  sorry  trick  by  suddenly 
ng   to    her    recollection    Philip 
en's  gloomy  face  when  she  had 
lim  who  she  was  on  their  first 
Qg  at  the  railway-station.     She 
p  in  bed  with  littl^  hot    hands 
bed     into    the    darkness.     "  O 
•  1   father  !  I  was  the  only  one 
oved  you, — the  only  one  !  "     A 
:  at  once  of  sorrow  and  consola- 
,vhich   somehow  soothed   her   to 

w,     while     she     was     employed 
ackening    his    character,    Philip 
ien  was   crediting  her  with   all 
tardinal    virtues.     He    had    not 
}he  daily  paper,  for  reasons  which 
any  other  things  out  of  his  head 
le  time  being.     He  had  no  idea 
he  wilfully  went  to  play  racquets 
evening    instead    of     following 
's  advice  of  seeing  Belle,  that  he 
throwing  away  his  last  chance  of 
iterview ;  but  as  he  sat   outside 
ourt,  cooling   himself    after    the 
,  a^  urgent  summons  came  from 
rderly-room.     Ten  minutes  after 
^as   reading    a  telegram   bidding 
101st    Sikhs    start  to    the    front 
diately.     Farewell  to  leisure  ;  for 
'h  the  regiment  had  been  under 
ing  for   service   and  in   a   great 
ure    prepared    for    it,    the    next 
-eight  hours  were  ones  of  exceed- 
bustle.     Philip,  harassed   on   all 


sides,  had  barely  time  to  real 
it  meant ;  and,  despite  a  cat< 
heart  when  he  thought  of  I 
blood  ran  faster  in  his  veins 
prospect  of  action.  His  own  c 
moreover,  was  so  great,  that  i 
almost  incredible  that  one,  ( 
sympathy  he  felt  assured,  si 
the  matter  with  other  eyes, 
theless  he  was  determined  tc 
all  at  the  first  opportunity  ;  ai 
as  he  went  untiringly  thro 
wearisome  details  of  inspec 
mind  was  busy  over  the  int€ 
come ;  but  the  end  was  ah 
same,  and  left  him  with  a  sm: 
face. 

John  Raby  happened  to  be 
in  the  verandah  when,  betwc 
and  post,  Philip  found  tha 
five  minutes  which  he  had  b 
ing  all  day  long. 

"  Can't    see    you,    I'm    afi 
returned,   cheerfully,  to    the 
for  Miss  Stuart.     ''  The  fact 
worried  herself  into  a  fever 
paragraph.     I  don't   wonder 
infernal !  " 

"What  paragraph T'  asb 
innocently. 

John    Baby    looked    at 
laughed,  not  a  very  pleasan 
laugh.     "Upon    my    soul," 
"you  are  an  unlucky  beggar, 
to  think  it's  a  true  case,  f 
enough  real  bad  luck  to  mak 
volume-course  of  true  love  ri 
So   you    haven't    seen   it? 
fetch    it    out.      The    paper 
inside." 

Philip,  reining  in  his  resi 
viciously,  read  the  oifendi 
punctuating  them  with  ac 
digs  of  his  heels  and  tugs  at 
as  the  charger  fretted  at  the 
paper.  He  looked  well  on  ] 
and  the  civilian,  lazily  leanii 
a  pillar,  admired  him,  dangl: 
jingling  spurs,  and  all.  He 
paper  methodically  against 
and  handed  it  back.  "  And  IS 
believed  all  that  1 "  he  aske( 

**  Women  always  believe 
see  printed.     She  is  in  an  a 
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of  course ;  but  I  warned  you,  Marsden, 
you  know  I  did." 

"  You  were  most  kind.  Will  you 
tell  Miss  Stuart,  when  you  see  her, 
that  I  called  to  say  good-bye  and  that 
1  was  sorry, — yes  !  you  can  say  I  was 
sorry,  for  the  cause  of  her  fever.'' 
His  tone  was  bitterness  itself. 

"  Look  here,  Marsden,"  said  the 
other,  "  don't  huff  ;  take  my  advice 
this  time  and  write  to  her." 

"  Do  you  think  the  belief  of  women 
extends  to  what  they  see  written  1  I 
didn't  know  you  had  such  a  high 
opinion  of  the  sex,  Raby  !  Well,  good- 
bye to  you,  and  thanks." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  down  to  see  the 
101st  march  out.  Five  a.m.,  isn't  it  ? " 
Philip  nodded  as  he  rode  off.  All 
through  that  last  night  in  cantonments 
he  was  angry  with  everything  and 
everybody,  himself  included.  Why 
had  he  meddled  ?  What  demon  had 
possessed  the  Brigadier  to  put  him  in 
charge  of  the  Commissariat  office? 
Why  had  not  this  order  for  the  front 
come  before  ?  Why  had  it  come  now  1 
What  induced  the  babu  who  penned  that 
paragraph  to  be  born  1  And  why  did  a 
Mission  school  teach  him  the  misuse 
of  adjectives  1  He  was  still  too  angry 
to  ask  himself  why  he  had  not  taken 
John  Raby's  advice  ;  that  touched  too 
closely  on  the  real  mistake  to  be 
acknowledged  yet  awhile. 

The  gloom  on  his  face  was  not  out 
of  keeping  with  the  scene,  as  the 
regiment  marched  down  the  Mall  at 
early  dawn  while  the  band  played 
Zak/imi,  that  plaintive  lament  of  the 
Afghan  maiden  for  her  wounded  lover. 
Yet  there  was  no  pitiful  crowd  of 
weeping  women  and  children,  such  as 
often  mars  the  spectacle  of  a  British 
regiment  going  on  service.  The  fare- 
wells had  all  been  said  at  home,  and  if 
the  women  wept  in  the  deserted  lines, 
the  men  marched,  eyes  front  without 
a  waver,  behind  the  Siicred  flag  borne 
aloft  by  the  tall  drum-major,  whose 
magniticent  stature  was  enhanced  by  an 
enormous  high-twined  turban.  Close 
at  his  heels  went  two  men  waving 
white  silver-mounted  whisks  over  the 


Holy    Grunth,    watch fu 
might  settle  on  the  sacn 
lay  open   on  a  yellow 
borne  by  four  sergeants, 
discernible  even  by  the  1 
inscribed    in    broad    re< 
lettering  the  sure  guide 
to  life  for  its  faithful  foil 
separated  by  a  wide   bb 
book    in    front  and  the 
rode  the  Colonel.     Final 
shoulder,   marched  as  ia 
men  as  could   be  seen 
with     dexterously     knc 
neutralising    the    least 
height,  so  that  the  comj 
as  if  carved  out  of  one  b 
It  was  a  stirring  sigli 
blood  thrill,    especially 
turn    of    the    road    lea 
racks,  the  bands  of  the 
ments  formed  in  front 
fellow  soldiers  out  of  tl 
the  Sikhs  broke  into  thi 
*'  Jai  /  Jai  !  guru-ji  ke  *. 
victory,    our  Teacher's 
mingled    oddly   with    t 
*'TheGirlIleftBehinc 
A  little  group  of  he 
for  the  last  farewells  at  t 
boundary,    and   one   of 
alongside    told    Philip 
a  clue  had  been  found, 
would   be  made   manif( 
ventional   answer    of    ; 
reluctantly,  but  as  the 
two  men   met   the   glo 
face  looked  almost  wisi 
clever,    contented     one 
very  good  to  her,  Raby 
good-bye."     The  workn 
and    shrieks   of    the    i 
replaced  the  retiring 
cheer    after    cheer   gr€ 
departure   Philip   Mars 
John  Raby  was  left  con 
of  the  situation. 

That  evening,  twe: 
among  the  sand-hills,  h< 
in  his  pocket,  impelled 
persistent  gnawing  at 
followed  the  advice  of  w 
an  honest,  if  somewhi 
telling  her,  not  of  his  { 
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ruth  of  iihose  which  seemed  to 
id.  Ten  days  after  at  Feshawar, 
the  last  civilised  post  he  was  to 
)t'  many  weeks,  his  letter  came 
to  him  unopened  and  re-addressed 
haky  hand. 

t  heai't-uehe  was  better  by  that 

"  She  might  have  afforded  me 

ourtesy  of  an  envelope,"  he  said 

threw  the  letter  into  the  camp- 


(JllAPTEK  IX. 

le  spoken  of  by  John  Kaby 
:  iiotu  for  a  thousand  rupees 
which  Colonel  Stuart  had  paid  a 
>n  of  his  card  debtsduring  his  last 
u  the  gnat  game.  It  proved  to 
t  only  one  of  the  missing  notes, 
IS  luck  would  have  it,  the  very 
tbout  iht)  number  of  which  un- 
nty  existed.  The  figures  stood 
e  Colonel  had  written  them  ;  so 
lifltake  lay  with  the  usurer,  if  it 
eally  a  mistake.  John  iiaby  lit 
arette  iiud  meditated,  with  the 
efore  him;  but  beyond  an  odd 
tency  ii:  threes  and  fives,  the 
s  preaeiited  no  peculiarity.  So 
,  the  problem  aside  till  he  could 
I  it  on  the  spot  where  it  had 
I ;  for  he  was  a  great  believer  in 
ry  as  au  nid  to  the  senses, 
e  day  was  almost  done,  however, 
e  found  leisure  for  the  task ; 
thelesH,  fatigued  as  he  was,  he 
o  work  methodically  and  was 
ded  by  the  immediate  discovery 
uncertalaty  existed  as  to  the 
ler  of  another  note,  the  one  which 
leen  paid  in  by  some  one  else, 
entry  had  been  blotted  by  the 
closing;  of  the  ledger,  and  though 
d  like  159934,  it  was  quite  con- 
)1b  that  it  might  be  something 
Igain  those  threes  and  fives !  Idly 
;h  he  wrote  the  two  uncertainties 
theet  of  paper,  and  sat  staring  at 
till  suddenly  a  suggestion  came 
a,  making  him  re-write  the  num- 
iveii  by  Shunker  in  close  imita- 
of  the  (lead  man's  bold  black 
s.  and  then  deliberately  blot  it 


by    placing    it   in   the    led] 
result  bore  so  close  a  resell 

the  blurred  entry  that  his  q 
darted  off  in  a  wonder  how 
bad  got  hold  of  the  number 
which  he  had  not  paid  in. 
able  explanation  suggesting 
began  a  systematic  search  in 
paper  basket  j  the  scraps  tli 
at  least  tell  him  on  what 
Colonel  had  been  engaged  < 
last  day.  He  knew  that 
had  had  an  interview  with  k 
morning,  but  that  did  not  a 
the  shreds  of  a  receipt  for  ti 
sand  five  hundred  mauads 
which  he  found  almost  on 
An  old  receipt  dated  som 
back ;  three  thousand  6v( 
too — an  odd  coincidence  !  So 
the  nest  thing  was  to  have 
Shunker's  face  before  he  ha 
hear  rumours  or  make  plans 

The  summons  to  come  i 
interview  early  next  morni 
pleased  the  Lala,  for  he  r 
while  at  the  receipt  of  custo 
added  to  his  importance  in  t 
the  wedding  guests  who  sat 
a  nautch  girl  sidle,  like 
pigeon,  over  a  strip  of  dir 
She  was  stout  to  obesity ; 
hair  was  plastered  so  as  to  n 
forehead  to  a  triangle  ;  herv 
skirts  ended  just  under  the  : 
superfluity  of  bust.  She  he 
band  to  her  cheek  persistent 
the  agonies  of  toothache, 
yelled  away  as  if  the  de 
failed  to  comfort  her.  Yet 
native  society  of  Faizapori 
there  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
impassive  faces  of  the  Axiati 
amusement ;  a  face  which  s 
make  Paradiso  dull  work 
/iouris. 

"  Yea !  I  will  come  to  E 
needs  me,"  assented  the  i 
turning  with  a  spiteful  cbuc. 
right  hand,  where  old  Mahoii 
sat  solemn  and  dignified.  ' 
Khan  galiili,  how  even  tl 
favours  money  !  " 

"  When  I  was  young,  Oh  S 
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retorted  the  other  grimly,  **  the  hands 
of  Nikalsane  and  Jan  Larnce  held  the 
sword  too  tight  to  leave  room  for  the 
rupees." 

"  Ay  !  when  you  KhUns  of  Kurtpore 
brought  fifty  swords  to  flash  behind 
theirs,  without  payment.  Swords  are 
bought  nowadays,  and  those  who 
lack  money  must  e*en  go  to  the  wall." 
The  old  Mahomedan's  eyes  flared. 
"  Mashdlldh,  oh  buniah-ji,  if  they  go  to 
the  wall  in  my  poor  house  they  will 
find  swords  enow  !  But  yesterday  a 
hut  fell — I  mean  'twas  pulled  down 
for  repairs — and  we  came  on  five 
Persian  blades  !  ^  Ready  to  use,  O 
L^l^-ji;  no  spot  or  blemish  of  rust. 
Haply  they  may  help  back  the  rupees 
some  day." 

Shunker    moved    uneasily    in    his 
chair,  and  the  guests  sank  again  into 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  occasional 
tributary  hiccup  which  native  etiquette 
demands  for  the  memory   of  dinner. 
The  stars  shone  overhead,  and  a  great 
trail  of  smoke  from  the  brazier  of  oil 
and  cotton-seed  seemed  to  mix  itself  up 
with  the  Milky  Way.     Little  Nuttu, 
the  hero  of  the  feast,  had  fallen  asleep 
in  his  chair,  his  baby  bride  being  en- 
gaged in  cutting  her  teeth  elsewhere. 
A  group  of  younger  men,  squatted  in 
the  far  corner  round  a  flaring  paraffin 
lamp,  talked  vociferously  in  a  mixed 
jargon  of  *'  individual  freedom,"  "  poli- 
tical   rights,"     and     **  representative 
government."     And  no   one   laughed 
or  cried  at  anything ;  neither  at  the 
nautch  girl  with   her   unmentionable 
songs,  nor  the  spectacle  of  people  dis- 
cussing   freedom    while    engaged    in 
taking   it   away    from   two    harmless 
infants. 

So  the  night  wore  on  in  dull  dissipa- 
tion, leaving  Shunker  at  a  disadvan- 
tage when  he  came  to  confront  the 
young  civilian's  clear-cut,  clean-shaven 
face  in  the  morning. 

"  You  have  made  a  mistake,  Ldla-ji," 
he  began,  opening  fire  at  once;  ^'a 
serious  mistake  about  the  notes  you 
claim  to  have  left  with  Colonel  Stuart." 

^  A  common  occurrence  in  old  Pathan 
houses. 


So  much,  at  least,  was  ( 

Raby,  however,  saw  moi 

restrained   start  of   alai 

surprise   evoked.     "  It 

serious,"  he  continued  bis 

ing  for  you  to  be  so  frig 

Lala-ji ;  we  all  make  misi 

By  the  way,  did  you  keef 

memorandum  of  the  numl 

or     Mahijani    [accounts 

ter]?"  "InMahajani,^^^ 

Shunker,    and     John 

For  this  diminished  the 

clerical   error  enormous 

was  to  settle  this  poin 

sent  for  the  usurer.     *' 

better  for  you,"  he  weni 

"  and  if  you  will  bring 

me  this  evening,  say  ab< 

if  we  can  get  the  error 

altered.     You  have  inte 

and  a  three  in  one  numl 

well  to  be  accurate  befo 

commences.  It  will  be  a 

one.     By  the  by,  what 

last  see  Colonel  Stuart  ] 

But  the  usurer  was 

time,  and  when  he  finally 

out,  John  Raby  was    i 

dark  as  ever  in  regard 

of  a  plot  which  he  felt 

laid. 

All  day   long  in   a    i 
current  of  thought  he 
sacking  memory  and  ii 
theory,  coming  back  ag£ 
disheartened,  to  the  hi 
with  which  Colonel  Stn 
him  the  note,  declaring 
fall.     A   windfall !    wl 
mean  !     Had  Shunker 
Then  there  must  have 
interview ;  but  none  o 
could   speak   to  one. 
early  to  the  office  and  i 
man's  chair  trying  to  f 
gether.     The  shadows 
to  cling  to  the  corners 
was  announced,  and  so 
scared  glance  he  gave  t 
figure  in  the  seat  of 
John  Raby  that  the  m£ 
of  another  and  similar  v 
The   quaver  in  hand 
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3  produced  his  day-book,  and 
ifiat  the  l/u:oor'a  number  was 
ifter  all,  clinched  the  matter, 
suppose,"  remarked  the  young 
tolly,  "  you  wore  confused  by  the 
note."     A  random  shot,  but  it 

"  faltered  the  fat  man. 

n  Eahy  looked   him   full  in   the 

nd  went  fne  better  ;  poker  was 
of  which  he  was  passionately 
"  The  other  note  with  the  threes 
t  lives  which  you  saw, — which 

ot  when, — I  mean  the  second 
1  came  here^ when  you  brought 
I'ipt    for   the   grain    which  he 

yed -By  Jove  !  "  He  threw  his 

ip,  and  ft  light  came  into  his  face, 
not  to  see  it  before — the  receipt, 

WTOvij  receipt  of  coursa" 

it  he  never  gave  me  the  money ; 

rhe didn't!"  protested  Shunker, 

itely  off  his  guard. 

hearer  broke  into  a  fit  of  cynical 
"  Thank  jou,  Shunker, 
Of  course  he 


t  all ;  and  a 


eof 


mbers  were  different,  you  im- 

on  your  original  memorandum, 
ng  you  had  made  a  mistake, 
inber    150034    wasn't   your 

By  Jove  !  he  must  have  given 
ick  the  whole  roll  of  four  thou- 
ve  hundred  by  mistake.  You're 
er  blackguard  than  I  thought  I  " 
o,  no  !  "  cried  the  usurer,  beside 
f  with  fear  of  this  ihaitan. 
three !      I     swear   it  I      I   only 

up  three  " 

laok  you  again,  Lais.  You  picked 

ee.     -Let  me  see  ;  how  was  it  f " 

)ung  man  rose,  pacing  the  room 

y  and  talking  rapidly.     "  Stuart 

have  taken  four  from  the  safe. 

'indfall  1  by  George  I  the  wind- 

The  Colonel  must  have   thought 

■  had  only  taken  two.     Well ! 

1   nice  sort  of  scoundrel,"  he 

,  stopping  opposite  the  usurer 

iewing    him  with   critical   eyes. 

u  gave  him  the  wrong  receipt 

po=-e,  and  now  claim  a  second 

,t,  is  that  it ! " 

ker  collapsed  to  the  floor  as  if 


every  bone  had  left  his  bt 
didn't, — I'll  swear  by  holy 
by  my  son's  head — I  didn't 
I  thought  he  would  kill  m 
gave  him  the  wrong  receij 
hurry.     Oh,  sir,  I  swear 

"  Let  go  my  legs,  you  fi 
shall !  Stand  up,  and  don't 
teeth  chatter.  I'm  not  goin 
you.  So  you  weren't  evei 
scoundrel,  Shunker,  only  a  p 
tune-flnder.  Having  done 
trick  by  mistake,  you  thougl 
to  claim  the  money  again,  as 
witness  was  dead.  And  it  ■ 
but  for  that  chance  of  the  ot 
It  was  hard  luck,  Mm-ji,  hai 

There  was  something almos 
in  John  Raby's  jeering  sm 
threw  himself  into  a  chair  a 
to  light  one  of  his  eternal  c 
The  fact  beiog  that  he  w, 
beyond  measure  at  his  owr 
and  unwilling  to  detract,  as 
from  his  own  skill  by  any 
carelessness  on  the  other  sidt 

"  And  now,  Shunker,"  he  j 
chief  attention  being  apparen 
to  his  tobacco,  "  what  do  yc 
to  do  ?  "  Coolly  as  he  spoke 
conscious  of  inward  ansiety 
had  rapidly  i-eviewed  the  posi 
confessed  himself  impotent  s! 
usurer  regain  the  courage  i 
since  any  attempt  to  prove 
must  bring  to  light  his  own  j 
of  the  unlucky  note.  His  be 
therefore  was  to  work  on  t 
terror  without  delay, 

"  I  throw  myself  on  your 
mercy,"  quavered  the  usurer 
despairing  tone,  knowing  by  e 
that  it  was  but  a  broken  reed 
to  rely. 

"  You  don't  deserve  any  ;  i 
are  reasons  which  incline  i 
lenient.  You  son  is  young 
prived  of  a  father's  care;  b 
the  Colonel  eahib's  executor, 
wish  to  have  a  committee  o 
in  the  office.     You  understan 

"  SaJiib,  ._  I  understand, 
itly  sensible  view  of  th 


s  it  ' 
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"  Therefore  I  shall  be  content  if  you 
withdraw  your  claim,  in  some  credible 
way  of  course.  Equally,  of  course,  you 
will  sign  a  confession,  which  I  will 
burn  when — " 

"  But,  aahib,  how ?  " 

"  Not  another  word.  I  particularly 
do  not  wish  to  know  what  you  are 
going  to  do ;  but  I  haven't  lived  seven 
years  in  India  without  being  aware 
how  things  caa  be  burked.'* 

"  If  the  aahih  would  only  tell 
me 

"I  tell  you  to  burke  it!  Why, 
man,  if  I  only  had  your  conscience  all 
things  would  be  possible ;  I'd  make 
money  even  out  of  this.  I'll  help  you 
so  far.  You  have  somehow  or  another 
to  restore  certain  notes,  the  numbers 
of  which  are  known.  I  happen  to 
have  traced  one  of  these  already,  and 
you  happen  to  have  got  hold  of  a 
wrong  one.  I  will  exchange.  If  you 
haven't  got  it  about  you, — ah  !  I  see 
you  have;  that  is  a  great  saving  of 
trouble." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  John 
Raby  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Major 
Marsden's  successor  enclosing  a  thou- 
sand-rupee note  which  he  had  found 
in  an  unexpected  place  in  Colonel 
Stuart's  office,  adding  his  belief  that 
the  others  would  doubtless  turn  up 
ere  long,  and  suggesting  a  few  days' 
grace  in  order  that  a  thorough  search 
might  be  made. 

"  Never  lie  if  you  can  help  it,"  he 
said  to  himself  sardonically.  ^'  That 
dear  old  prig  Marsden  would  be  shocked 
at  my  squaring  this  business,  though 
at  one  stage  of  the  proceedings  he 
tried  to  do  so  himself.  What  the 
devil  would  be  the  good  of  an  inquiry 
to  any  living  soul  1  And  as  I've  lost  a 
thousand  in  avoiding  one,  no  one 
could  accuse  me  of  interested  motives. 
Marsden  and  I  row  in  the  same  boat, 
and  if  I  had  had  as  much  money  as  he 

has  ! Well,  she  is  a  dear  little  girl, 

and  that's  a  fact." 

He  called  on  the  dear  little  girl 
after  leaving  the  office,  and  .comforted 
her  greatly  by  general  expressions  of 
hope.     They  made  her  almost  more 
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grateful  to-  him  than 
would  have  done,  for  t 
more  perfect  trust  in  1: 
tegrity.  So  even  the 
caution  told  in  his  i\ 
went  home  very  well 
himself,  to  await  the  fii 
that  was  to  emanate  fi 
fertile  brain.  The  n( 
found  somewhere,  no  c 
in  looking  over  his  accc 
discover  a  like  sum  ow 
ment  which  would  ca 
pearance  of  the  apparei 

But  amid  all  his  t< 
had  noted  John  Baby's 
given  a  certain  consci 
make  money  out  of  t 
and  these  idle  words 
him  and  many  a  soluti 
culty.  His  soul  (if  h< 
full  of  hate,  a  sense  c 
desire  for  revenge.  I 
devise  some  plan  by  ^ 
retain  the  plunder, 
thousand-rupee  note  1 
shaitan  had  given  him 

Dawn  found  him  st 
chamber  alone  with  his 
There  was  determinat 
and  dogged  resistance  : 

"Fool!"  whispere 
"If  I  fall,  where  art 
swear  I  will  let  the  > 
I  have  money, — thou 
is  only  a  year  withou 
bacco,  BUmu,  and  the 
dren  well  cared  for  m 
you  going  to  back  ou 
ment,  unfaithful  to  sal 

"  A  year  is  ten  years 
liili;  and  there  is  nc 
I  am  the  scapegoat, 
only  for  safety." 

"  Son  of  owls  !  "  cm 
still  under  his  breat 
safety,  thy  safety  as 
For  if  thou  wilt  do  su 
will  tie  that  ahaitcm's 
they  be  not  tied,  the 
Besides,  the  sahib-logue 
fied  without  a  scapego 
one  go  not  to  jail  the 
and  then,  R&mu,  wilt  tl 
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L  be  longer  in  the  cells,  that  is 
Opium  can  be  smuggled,  Bimu  ! 
[  promise  five  rupees  a  month  to 
carder,  and  a  big  caste   dinner 

thou  returnest  from  the  father- 
^'s  house   [a  native  euphemism 

le  jail].     And  listen,  E&mu " 

the  whispered  colloquy  went  on 
)n  through  the  hot  night,  and 
y  the  course  of  the  next  day 
Raby  was  asked  to  sign  a  search- 
.nt  for  the  house  of  one  R^mu 
^ho  was  suspected  by  his  master, 
:er  Das,  of  having  stolen  the 
ig  notes  from  Colonel  Stuart's 
Dable.  For  a  moment  the  young 
taken  aback  by  this  unexpected 
of  affairs,  hesitated ;  but  re- 
n  showed  him  that,  for  all  he 
prove  to  the  contrary,  the  crime 

have  been  committed.  At  least 
wrould  be  time  enough  for  inter- 
e  at  a  later  stage  of  the  pro- 
gs. So  B^mu  and  his  house 
earched  ;  a  note  for  five  hundred 
1  was  found  on  his  person,  and 
•evious  convictions  against  him 
tly  produced  by  the  police. 

discovery  of  but  one,  and  that 

lallest,  note  gave  John  Raby 
jy  to  Shunker's  plan ;  for  if  it 
be  proved  that  the  money  had 
stolen  after  it  had  been  duly 
i     over     to    the    commissariat 

the  Lalli*s  claim  would  remain 
Thus  he  would  be  the  gainer 
actly  three  thousand  rupees, 
of  this  would  of  course  go  to- 
indemnifying  the  scapegoat ; 
S.mu  was  notoriously  the  con- 
e's jackal,  and  bound  to  take 
isks. 

,t  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was 
ning  to  be  outwitted  in  this 
r,    but    after    all    no    one    was 

the  worse  for  it.  Ramu  had 
ily  been  squared  :  Shunker  was 

to  escape  in  any  case ;  and 
iment  had  gained  all  round, 
cally  speaking,  he  and  Marsden 
he  only  sufferers  ;  the  latter  in 
:  paid  up  ten  thousand  rupees 
the  authorities  must  otherwise 
ost ;  he,  in  having  restored  one 


thousand  out  of  his  honest 
Besides,  he  had  forced  Shun 
gorge  another  five  hundred 
but  for  him  and  his  ^carte 
could     not     have     been     ( 
Surely  that  was  enough  foi 
to   do ;    especially  as    one 
must  lead  to  another,  and  ii 
Government  would  have  to 
den  back  his  money.     All 
devious  but  straightforward  j 
ended  in  John  Raby  taking 
the  case  should  be  tried  i 
court ;  which  it  was  and  su 
R4m  L41,  confronted  by   a 
evidence  ingeniously  compou 
native  fashion  from  truth 
hood, — from    the    denials    ^ 
people  who   could  not  poss 
seen  anything,  and  the  ass 
those   who   were   paid   to   ] 
everything, — pleaded  guilty 
watched  his  master  give  the 
Colonel  Stuart,  who,  being  ii 
had  placed  it  in  an  enveloj 
the  writing-table,   whence  J 
turning  after  dark,  had  tak 
a  moment  of  forgetfulness  " 
native  excuse]. 

Here  the  lAlk  interrupted 
to  say  in  a  voice  broken  b; 
that  R^mu  was  a  faithful  s 
very  faithful  servant  indeed. 
So  the  jackal  got  eighteei 
for  the  theft,  and  Shunker  di 
next  morning  to  the  jail  on 
inspection  and  took  the  op 
of  presenting  one  of  the  war 
five  rupees. 

The  net  result  of  the  wh( 
from    a    monetary    (that    is 
from    John    Raby's)    point 
being    that    Shunker     gain 
thousand  rupees,  the  Goverr 
thousand  and  odd,  while  Phi 
den    lost  over    nine,   and   hi 
forfeited  one.     He  did  not  co 
gains  and   losses ;    not   even 
day  or   two  after  the  trial 
with  Belle's  hand  in  his,  say 
bye   to  her  ere  she  departe 
hills.     The  gharri  waited  wit 
of    luggage   outside  in  the 
poor  Healy's  Mary  Ann,   wh 
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accompany  her  to  Rajpore,  was 
arranging  the  pillows  and  fussing  over 
the  position  of  the  ice-box  which  was 
to  ensure  comfort. 

"  I  can't  thank  you,"  said  the  girl 
tearfully,  her  pretty  eyes  on  his.  "  I 
wish  I  could,  but  I  can't." 

"  Perhaps  you  may, — some  day,"  he 
replied  vaguely,  wishing  it  were  possi- 
ble* "  After  all  I  did  nothing ;  it  was 
clear  from  the  first  that  there  was  a 
mistake." 

**  Some  people  did  not  see  the  clear- 
ness," she  returned  bitterly.  **  So 
your  kindness, — and — and  confidence 
— ^were  all  the  more  welcome.  I  shall 
never  forget  it." 

Once  more  the  young  civilian  was 
driven,  by  sheer  keenness  of  percep- 
tion, to  the  position  of  an  outsider 
who,  seeing  the  game,  sees  the  odds 
also.  "  If  I  were  you  I'd  forget  all 
about  it,"  he  said,  more  earnestly  than 


was  his  wont.     "It  hi 
dream  from  beginning  i 
we  all  come  back  from 
a  paucity  of  limbs  and 
medals  we   can   begin 
look  surprised.     The  fa 
accepted  a  political  bert 
the  forces,  and  am  off  f 
glad ;    Faizapore   will 
you  are  gone." 

"  What  a  nice  youn^ 
be,   miss,"    said   poor 
Ann  when  he  had  see 
stowed  away,  and  with 
a  wild  tootle  of  the  co 
they   were  dashing  ou 
**  So  cheerful  like.     H< 
fered  a  deal  'imself  for 
sperrits  so  in  trouble, 
what  one  gets  used  to." 

**  He  has  been  very 
and  to  father,"  replied 


{To  he  continued.) 
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IWMAT'siiia,  uainel"  Thequestioc 

IbeKn  often  asked.     Everything  in 

in,    and    BomethiDg    in    all 

man    intereets  are   directly 

Berned.      That  the   names    of   in- 

^ualH  have  great  influence  in  the 

■d  of  politics  no  one  conversant  with 

Y  can  for  a  moment  doubt.     In 

^e  of  bearers  a!  &  royal  name  it  is 

IS  enough.     A  Guelph,  a  Bour- 

r  a  Hohennollern,  would  in  their 

lective  countries,  if  occasion  arose, 

carry  with  them  a  crowd  of 

ftrents.     The  third  Napoleon  owed 

list  all  to  his   name :   it  was  the 

liory  of  his  grandfather  that  placed 

l^arnot  over  the  heads  of  many  of 

equals  and  superiors  in  the  Presi- 

Rial  chair  of  Fiance ;  and  now  M. 

jiignae,  the  son  of  the  General  who 

ijsed  Louis  Napcleon  for  the  Presi- 

fty  of  the  second  Republic,  is  already 

ftrded  as  the  man  destined  to  be 

jiext  occupant  oF  the  Elysee.    Who 

Idoubt  the  magic  and  the  glamour 

ue  of  Lincoln  in  America, 

I  the  importance  it  would  have  in 

Blectoral  struggle  t     It  can  hardly 

Ihat  party  names  are  an  exception 

}  rule ;  to  an  observer  of  contem- 

y  pohtics  it  is  indeed  a  question 

J  sm.all  interest  to  what  extent 

I  of  the  electors  are  swayed 

I  them.      But  Democracy    is    often 

pilent  as   the  grave,  and  just  as 

I  can  predict  how  the  masses 

I  vote,  so  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 

I  if  at  all,  they  are   inlluenced  by 

s  of  political  parties.       Yet 

L  the  silliest  of  these  names  have 

|e  connotation,  and  suggest  a  mean- 

e  or  less  definite.     They   are 

3  labels,  tacked  on  simply  as 

Inctive    badges,  which    might   as 

lily    be    changed    as    numbers  or 

They  are  always   originally 

Bed  with  the  definite  intention  of 


awakening      in      the      p 

some  feeling  favourable 
verse.  This  is  one  qi 
suggests  itself  for  inquiry 
classes,  again,  can  partj 
divided,  and  to  what  class 
at  present  in  vogue  ? 

The  most  instructive 
which  party  names  can  I 
that  of  their  origin,  and 
Found  that  with  few  exo 
may  be  put  into  two  great 
not  scientific,  the  classifici 
least  serve  to  throw  inb 
salient  points  of  political  m 
Party  names  can  never 
growth  in  society,  becausi 
large  extent  imply  the 
party  and  parliamentary 
They  are  the  product  of  c 
ditions.  Not  even  in  ant 
the  seed-plot  of  the  mo 
where  we  are  accustomed 
the  germs  of  everything 
theory  and  practice,  can  ] 
with  a  few  unimportant  e: 
said  to  have  existed,  thoi 
cities  there  were  oliga 
democratic  parties  respect 
these  were  good  party  nan 
as  they  possesseda  definite, 
an  Oligarch  always  aimed 
of  the  few,  and  the  Demo 
of  the  many,  and  thei 
principles  were  never  for  ; 
doubt.  But  there  was 
government  as  we  unt 
The  Oligarchs  and  Dem 
either  the  ruling  power,  c 
minority  whose  sole  h 
revolution.  Real  party 
of  much  later  growth, 
only  dating  from  the  tii 
beth.  They  were  firs 
ridicule  by  political  op[ 
were  not  voluntarily  assum 
usually  the  case.  Namesof 
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the  first  and  largest  class  into  which 
party  names  can  be  divided.  They 
have  all  the  marks  of  an  undeveloped 
political  condition,  are  crude  and  rude, 
and  ill  express  the  meaning  they  were 
intended  to  convey.  The  principles  of 
policy  involved  were  vague  and  ill- 
defined,  and  not  such  as  coUld  be 
readily  inferred  from  the  name  of  the 
party  which  professed  them.  The 
terms  were  rather  of  the  nature  of  nick- 
names, which  were  given  in  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  political  life,  the  happy 
inventions  of  some  forgotten  wits, 
which  took  the  popular  fancy,  and 
which  once  flung  persistently  stuck. 
They  were  merely  the  envenomed 
shafts  of  vulgar  contumely.  Such  were 
the  earliest  party  names  in  England. 

Perhaps  the  very  first  of  these  was  ' 
that   of   the  Puritans.     They  sprang 
into  existence  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  were  distinguished  by 
their  uncompromising  hostility  to  her 
masterful  claims  for    prerogative    in 
Church  and  State  ;  they  were  in  short 
the  lineal  ancestors  of  the  Whig  and 
Liberal  parties.  Their  enemies  twitted 
them  with  aiming  at  superhuman  purity 
and  with  displaying  fastidiousness  in 
matters   of  detail,  and  dubbed  them 
Puritans    and    sometimes    Precisians. 
That     there     was    probably    ground 
enough  for  the  charge,  no  one   can 
doubt.     And  the  Puritans,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  have  certainly  left  an  in- 
delible mark  on  the  English  character 
to  the  present  hour.     As   Matthew 
Arnold  put  it  in  his  usual  happy  way, 
the  English  middle  class  **  entered  the 
prison  of  Puritanism  and  had  the  key 
turned  upon  its  spirit  there  for  two 
hundred  years."     Yet  no  one  would 
have   guessed   from   the   name    their 
political  principles.     And    so   it  was 
somewhat  later  with  the  Koundheads 
and  Cavaliers  in  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.     There  was   a    great   political 
principle  at  stake  ;  it  was  nothing  less 
than  a  contest  between  two  theories 
of    government    mutually    exclusive, 
between  kingly  prerogative  and  par- 
liamentary rights,  between  the  divine 
right  of  kings   and   popular    rale— 


Legitimism  and  Demc 
a  great  struggle,  and 
best  endeavours  and 
champions  on  either 
abstract  dignity  and  in 
as  is  usual,  obscured  ai 
a  morass  of  side  issues 
tails,  and  the  two  gre; 
come  down  the  stream 
the  brand  upon  them  o 
names.  Cropped  head 
and  sullen  faces,  are  a 
from  the  appellative  Ko 
in  the  Cavalier  we  can 
the  perfumed  and  eleg 
knight-errant  of  roman 
lute  courtier.  No  or 
imagined  from  their  m 
two  factions  represent 
the  party  of  civil  and  r< 
and  the  champions  of 
the  altar. 

With     the    Restore 

set     of    names     sprac 

ence.      First    there    w 

tioners,  who  were  alwf 

the   King   for   somethj 

opponents  who  styled 

Abhorrers.     Then  cam 

two    most    remarkable 

that  the  world  has  ever 

for   their   absolute  ina 

for  their  persistence  an 

portance.    These  were  t 

and  Tory,  which  were 

thing  but  terms  of  ab 

Yet  they  die  hard.     T 

large  a  space  in  Englis 

their   origin    deserves 

passing  notice.    They  w^ 

in   the  ferment  of  a  ; 

confusion,  when  feeling  i 

the  issues  in  debate  wer 

stood,  and  when,  in  tli 

contemporary  writer,  " 

entangled    that   liberty 

was  almost  lost.''     It  ^ 

conflict  between  the  Coi 

lie  party  on  the  one  li 

Popular   party    on    the 

Duke  of  York  found  mc 

porters  among  the  Catfa 

it  was  for  that  reason  t 

lar  party,  with    a     ro 
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I  touch,    styled     the   whole     of 
1  oppoDenta    the    "  wild    Irish," 

"  Bogtrotbera."       A    more 

and    eaphonioiiB  n&me   waa 

the  word   Tory,   the    term 

&  most  lawless  of  the  wild  Irish. 

)rth   noting,   as  a.  rem&rkable 

Idence,  that  the  Italians  use  the 

l^i^u»f«,  or  brigand,  to  designate 

1  who  professes  what  we  should 

■ory  principles.     The  Court  party 

Red  with  the  hardly  less  oppro- 

a  of  Whig.     It  is  Scotch  in 

its  real  meaning  i»  lost  in 

rity.     Its  genesis  may  be  traced 

I'ebeUious  Nonconformist  zealots 

Western    Lowlands,  and    it 

fts    some   have    thought, 

at!    the    word  there   used 

fhey     01     sour     milk,    the    acid 

1    of    which   were    thought    to 

.t  the  JispositioQS  of  the  Round- 

r  Puritan  party.     A  less  fanci- 

■erivation   is    from   whiggam,  the 

Ised  tu  their  horses  by  the  West- 

Tpeasaotswho  went  every  summer 

n  at  Leith.       It   is,  at  all 

humiliating     fact,      that 

Treat     historic    English     parties 

liave    been     almost    indelibly 

witli  contemptuous  names  of 

Lud  Irish  origin. 

Britau,  Roundhead,  Cavalier, Whig, 

ire  the  most  important  of 

Bsh  party  names  which  belong  to 

■  r&t  largH  group  of  names  of  ridi- 

"       if  we  extend  o\»r  view  to 

tries  we  shall  find  uo  less 

Irkable    examples.      France,  that 

watory  of  political  experiments,  is 

'  U'ly  rich  in  them.     The  French 

i    received    various   oppro- 

es.    They  were  called  Chris- 

i,  because  they  would  talk  about 

Jing  but  Christ;  Parpaillots,  after 

■ail  base  coin  ;  and  lastly  Hugue- 

^  after  Hugon  the  great  hobgoblin 

■rencfa  superstition,  because   they 

J  suppoBod  to  hide  themselves  in 

Bt  plaocB,  and  only  wander  out  in 

Then  again  there  were  the 

|deur$,  or  the  Slingers,  sometimes 

.   the  Fronde,  the  name   of   the 

iseJ  by  Cardinwl  de  Retz  in 


opposition  to  Cardinal  M 
wit  observed  that  the  facti 
tion  were  like  schoolboys 
stones,  and  ran  away  when 
appeared,  and  began  again 
he  had  turned  bis  back. 
mere  pleasantry,  the  nam 
came  the  contemptible  nicl 
party,  ha  Jacquerie,  aga 
name  given  to  some  rebeltioi 
and  is  due  to  the  faci 
tyrannical  nobles  spoke  of  J 
Homme  in  terms  of  insolt 
The  French  revolutionary 
productive  of  several  party 
only  one  seems  to  have  owe 
to  ridicule,  that  of  Sans< 
word  contemptuously  appl 
nobles  to  the  poor.  In  I 
lands  a  remarkable  party 
Oueux,  or  the  Beggars. 
the  first  revolutionists  wh 
face  the  power  of  Spain,  i 
styled  by  the  Count  of  Bt 
conversation  with  the  I 
Farma.  But  they  showed 
to  be  anything  but  begg 
result  proved.  The  Italiai 
the  revolutionary  period  of 
century  deserve  a  passing  n 
were  the  Papal  and  reactic 
and  were  so  called  on  aoci 
tails  they  wore  to  their  wij 
As  society  progresses  i 
become  more  scientific,  nai 
cule  become  less  and  leas  co 
a  sign  that  the  society  wh 
them  is,  so  to  speak,  pu 
childish  things,  is  growing 
discretion,  and  beginning 
ridicule  and  abuse  can  fori 
solution  of  political  probl 
methods  were  well  enough 
when  the  instruments  of 
were  rude,  when  force  wa 
employed,  and  economical 
ill- understood.  But  ridicul 
run  is  no  match  forreason, 
argument.  In  England 
present  century  there  hai 
one  term  of  ridicule  emplo 
that  of  the  Adullamites, 
Mr.  Bright  in  1866  to  a  s( 
Whigs  who  stood  aloof  o 
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Bill  introduced  by  the  government  of 
Lord  John  Russell.  But  it  was  a 
tiansient  term  which  vanished  with 
the  incident  that  occasioned  it,  though 
the  phrase,  **  a  Cave,"  is  still  some- 
times used  to  designate  the  dissentient 
section  of  a  party. 

Perhaps  the  latest  instance  of  all  is 
the  singular  one  of  the  Mugwumps  in 
America.  It  is  an  Indian  word  denoting 
chief  or  aged  man,  and  is  used  in  a 
version  of  the  Bible  made  for  the 
Algonquin  Indians  to  translate  the 
word  Duke  of  the  English  version.  It 
was  applied  in  ridicule  by  the  Republi- 
can party  in  1884  to  those  members  of 
their  party  who  refused  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Blaine  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  Even  the  words  Whig 
and  Tory  are  less  and  less  used  and 
have  been  almost  entirely  supplanted 
by  Liberal  and  Conservative.  It  is 
generally  felt  that  they  have  become 
somewhat  meaningless,  and  that  after 
two  centuries  of  life  they  no  longer 
indicate  the  true  principles  of  the 
parties  they  denote.  The  parties  have 
in  fact  outgrown  their  names,  which 
will  doubtless  soon  be  tossed  aside  into 
the  ragbag  of  political  old  clothes. 

The  second  and  now  the  most  im- 
portant group  is  that  of  names  deliber- 
ately chosen  and  voluntarily  assumed, 
and  it  is  to  this  class  that  most  of 
those  now  in  vogue  belong.  The  names 
Liberal,  Conservative,  and  Radical,  are 
capital  instances.  The  origin  of 
Liberal  and  Radical  it  is  perhaps  im- 
possible to  trace  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  word  Conservative  was 
first  used  in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  by  Croker  in  the  year  1830, 
and  that  it  was  readily  assumed  by 
the  Tory  party,  who  upon  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act  were  a  discredited 
party,  and  were  not  unwilling  to  get 
rid  of  a  name  which  carried  with  it 
associations  of  an  unpopular  kind. 
**\Ve  despise,''  said  Croker,  "and 
abominate  the  details  of  partisan  war- 
fare, but  we  now  are,  as  we  always 
have  been,  decidedly  and  conscien- 
tiously attached  to  what  is  called  the 
Tory  party,  and  which  with  more  pro- 


priety might  be  called  t 
party."  By  that  pasa 
achieved  an  immortal  i 
assumption  of  the  nam 
by  the  Whigs,  and  Ma 
"a  new  cant  word." 
the  name  was  compar 
for  in  that  year  Lore 
thus  declared  himself  i 
that  is  the  name  that  ] 
they  say  that  the  old 
Whig  and  Tory  should 
kept  up,  I  am  ready,  i 
the  name  of  Conservat 
name  of  Reformer,  ai 
that  opposition."  Bui 
former  seems  never  tc 
popular,  and  Liberal  gr£ 
place  of  Whig.  The  grs 
ance  of  the  names  Whi 
good  instance  of  the 
party  names,  given  ot\{ 
cule  and  contempt,  ] 
names  of  a  better  kind 
meaning,  and  more  con 
greater  polish  of  a  la 
old  names  fall  upon  tl 
echo  of  a  bygone  tir 
Tory  is  still  used,  no  d< 
by  the  Liberals,  who 
pressly  to  discredit  tl 
for  it  is  not  a  name 
modern  Conservative  8 
any  inclination  to 
in  such  a  phrase  as  T 
an  attempt  is  somel 
revive  it.  The  name  ^ 
used,  and  in  America, 
strangely  transplanted 
for  a  while  until  abou 
completely  died  out. 
promises  to  become  soo: 
the  dodo  ;  unless  in 
be  revived  by  those 
who  refuse  to  folio 
stone.  This  is  probal 
measure  due  to  the  fact 
of  the  old  Whig  party  i 
aristocratic  and  oliga 
Beaconsfield  called  the 
ment  the  Venetian  s} 
golden  book  of  the  Wl 
were  ever  inscribed, 
game  they  confined  to  1 
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great  ftimilies.  Lord  ftfel- 
[^e,  wh«u  embarrtmsed  in 
g  a  ministiy,  exclaimed  aloud  in 
onchalant  way,  "Damn  the 
I  they  are  all  cousins."  It  was 
kl  i-emark,biit  contained  no  small 
t  ot  truth.  They  were  an  es- 
Bet,  who  would  have  nothing  to 
aspiring  outBiders.  "  We  are 
ivate  tutors,  like  Sir  Robert 
Baid  one  of  them  to  Lord 
ton.  But  Lord  Melbourne  him- 
3hoiild  he  said.had  the  prescience 
!em  tlie  great  qualities  of  the 
Disraeli.  The  changes  brought 
by  tjie  Reform  Act  rendered 
constitution  of  the  Whig  party 
^er  possible.  The  Act  rang  the 
inell  of  the  old  Whigs.  It  would 
»een  perilous  work  to  have  at- 
d  to  put  the  new  wine  of  Demo- 
nto  the  old  bottles.  And  so  the 
have  gradually  broadened  into 
ty  of  Democracy.  No  one  would 
se  in  the  Liberals  of  to-day  the 
party  of  1831,  and  in  fact  the 
btive  Whig  would  in  these  days 
ital  misnomer. 

United  States  of  America  are  a 
line  of  political  nomenclature, 
fford  us  several  instructive  ex- 
The  Mugwumps  have  already 
eferred  to,  but  the  most  import- 
mes  belong  to  the  class  of  those 
arily  assumed.  Such  were  the 
.lists  and  Democratic  Kepubli- 
ho  respectively  championed  the 
of  Central  and  State  rights. 
,re  now  the  two  great  parties  of 
licans  and  Democrats.  And 
words  affonl  us  an  instructive 
lie  of  party  names  in  a  country 
paj'ty  differences  are  unimport- 
id  factitious,  and  the  existence  of 
s  cannot  be  justified.  Alt  Ameri- 
%re  Republicans  aud  Democrats, 
I  use  the  words  as  party  names  is 
ig  less  than  an  abuse  of  language. 
:epuhlican  party,  it  is  true,  do  in 
;ue  way  uphold  the  federalist 
ion,  aud  are  supposed  to  favour 
tectionist  policy.  The  Democrats, 
other  hand,  claim  to  be  the 
as   of    -State    rights,    and    to 


favour  Free  Tnule.  But  it  is 
and  unreal,  and  the  two  pari 
the  main  substantially  agn 
grave  questions  of  difference 
been  set  at  rest,  and  parties  ir 
do  but  form  the  instrument 
self-interest  and  greed  worl 
for  the  attainment  of  th 
Under  such  a  system  politic 
a  question  of  personalities  a 
principles,  of  men  not 
Parties  in  such  a  case  hav< 
the  necessity  for  their  bei 
vital  strength  has  gone,  and 
only  through  self-interest,  cu 
tradition.  Such  a  system 
sham,  and  the  names  of  the  j 
but  the  unmeaning  badges 
mockeries.  When  parties  a 
it  matters  little  what  they  ai 
The  class  of  names  volui 
sumed  may  be  subdivided  in 
varieties.  There  are  those 
servative  and  Liberal,  whic 
more  or  less  vaguely  the 
traditions  of  historical  pan 
Conservative  is,  broadly  spe 
party  of  order,  and  the  L 
party  of  progress.  But  t 
give  little  indication  of  the  i 
which  each  party  wiU  appros 
ticular  question  in  the  concri 
in  a  few  important  questions 
principles  of  ea^h  are  directly 
Upon  such  questions  as  Ch 
establishment  and  the  abolil 
House  of  Ijords  we  can  pr 
certainty  the  attitude  of  tl 
But  in  practice  each  party  r 
small  extent  on  the  princi] 
other.  Charles  Greville  w 
as  to  say  that  only  Cor 
could  carry  Liberal  measur 
is  certain  that  a  Liberal  G' 
must  always  be  in  a  large  d 
servative.  Among  this  va 
be  classed  the  Royalists,  Bi 
and  Buonapartists  of  Fri 
other  is  that  of  names  s 
indicate  the  aims  which  the 
the  names  are  working  t 
Such  are  the  words  Chartist 
Unionist,  Home  Ruler,  < 
political  life.    And  we  are  i: 
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ened  with  a  Labour,  and  perhaps  an 
Agricultural  party.  Such  in  America 
were  the  Greenbackers,  who  at  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War  demanded  a  large 
issue  of  paper-money,  and  who  were 
thinking  of  the  green-coloured  notes 
which  were  issued  during  the  progress 
of  the  war.  The  Prohibitionists  again, 
whose  political  horizon  is  completely 
bounded  by  the  temperance  question, 
at  the  present  moment  form  a  large 
and  powerful  party.  Another  variety 
is  that  of  those  who  assume  the  name 
of  a  leader.  Such  were  the  Peelites 
in  England,  the  Miguelists  of  Portugal, 
the  Carlists  in  Spain,  and  the  Mazzin- 
ists  in  Italy.  Such  are  the  Parnellites 
and  Boulangists  of  contemporary 
times.  The  late  Mr.  Bright  once 
wittily  remarked  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
present  followers  were  like  Cook's 
tourists  because  they  were  personally 
conducted ;  and  the  gibe  was  to  some 
extent  deserved.  For  a  party  to  stamp 
itself  with  the  name  of  a  leader  is  an 
act  which  argues  small  originality,  and 
shows  a  complete  subserviency  of  aim 
and  principles. 

The  names  to  which  we  have  hither- 
to referred  have  belonged  to  large 
sections  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to 
their  parliamentary  representatives. 
There  have,  however,  been  some  party 
names  which  have  belonged  only  to 
parliamentary  groups.  Of  these  sev- 
eral instances  are  afforded  by  English 
political  life.  Such  were  the  King's 
Friends,  a  well  known  cabal  in  the 
reign  of  George  II L  ;  the  Adullamites, 
again,  are  a  good  instance  in  point ; 
and  the  so-called  Fourth  Party  is  an 
example  of  very  recent  times.  They 
are  commonly  the  names  of  some  of 
those  who  upon  some  point  dissent 
from  the  party  to  which  they  belong, 
and  form  the  ''  bolters  "  and  ^'  kickers  " 
of  American  slang.  Such  parties  take 
no  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  are  but  evanescent  and  ephemeral 
offshoots  of  parliamentary  life. 
Sometimes  they  attain  a  more  vigor- 
ous growth,  and  become  the  very  upas- 
trees  of  the  legislative  chamber.  Such 
was  the  Bump,  a  violent  faction  which 


lent  its  odious  and  ill 
to  the  Parliament  whi( 
dragooned.  Such  agaii 
tain  of  the  French  Re\ 
vention,  which  took  its 
benches  it  occupied,  ar 
a  somewhat  analogous 
the  Rump. 

Another  group  of  n 
those  whose  origin  c 
cribed  to  some  chanc< 
Such  were  the  Girondis 
Republicans  of  the  Fre 
who  derived  their  na: 
partment  of  the  Giroi 
their  chief  representati 
were  the  Jacobins,  wl 
name  from  the  Domir 
in  the  Rue  St.  Jacqi; 
most  important  club-h( 
It  is  a  singular  thing 
distinguished  for  Tor 
the  Jacobites  should 
their  name  from  the  i 
this  class  perhaps  we 
the  Guelphs  and  Gh 
well-known  parties  'w 
lost  in  obscurity,  wh( 
cour  extended  to  sue! 
mode  of  laying  a  tabL 
of  an  orange,  and  wh< 
for  centuries  with  bloo 

Party  names,  then,  i 
origin  to  the  gibes  of 
ents,  or  have  been  < 
sumed  with  a  definit 
have  seen  too  that  the 
earliest  in  history,  \ 
gradually  tend  to  be 
latter.  Do  these  fa 
light  on  the  question 
party  names  a  practica 
effect?  To  some  extent 
can  be  little  doubt  thi 
of  the  Ballot  and  Co 
Acts  of  the  most 
politics  are  much  less 
populace  than  they  v 
something  almost  sob 
about  a  modern  con 
The  noise  and  tumult  < 
the  flags,  bands,  an< 
bartering  of  votes, 
streams  of  beer,  are  goi 
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irm  colours  are  exchanged  for  & 
mDtOQjr.     Politics   tend 
Hlly  to  became  of  a  less  senaa- 
Icharacter,  and  to  awaken  less 
Id  old  days  a  political  defeat 
uiu    for  the  losing   side,  and 
|death,  imprisonment,  or   exile, 
r  lo  the  knife  and  no  quarter 
vias  in  the  ferment  of  politi- 
n  that  the  Whig  and  Tory 
ere  ci-eated.     With  the  help 
Icaulay'B  vigorous  pages  we  can 
o  ourselves  the  intense  excite- 
Ithat  prevailed  over  the  Exclu- 
^ill  in  the  year  1680  ;  how  friends 
eighbours    were   divided  ;  how 
|ioIds   were   sundered,  how    pul- 
ing  with  angry  declamations ; 
fthoolboys  formed  mimic  parties, 
■le  theatres  shook  with  the  plaa- 
|id  the  hi^es  of  contending  fac- 
A  future  Macaulay  would  find 
)aiiit  a  similaj  picture  of 
day.      Defeat   no   longer 
■personal  luin,  or  even  loss,  and 
lority  is  contented  to  await  the 
turn   of     fortune's    wheei. 
I  and  more  does  this  tend  to  be 
Most  of  the  great  struggles 
Bworld  have  been  fought  out  once 
r  ali.     Tlie  Soman  Empire  can- 
Rlt  again  ;  there  can  be  no  second 
piation    or    French  Bevolution. 
,  too,  become  more   polished, 
Sentiment    more    tender.      Mr. 
PearsoQ,   in    his  interesting 
n   "  National  Life  and  Charac- 
Bfinds  ground. for  the  belief  that 
■igher  races  of  mankind  are  ap- 
liing  what  he  calls  the  "  age  of 
ir of  "sublimated  humanity  ;" 
(there  will  be  more  order,  fewer 
i  enthusiasm,  less  intcn* 
I,  and  when  men  will 
o  the  calm  repose  of  a  restful 
Such  a  time,  if  it  arrives, 
witness  party  passions  completely 
I  to  rest,  and  party  names  will  be 
'    1  as  a  curious  custom  of  an- 

!  party  names  of  early  times, 
J  the  world  was  still  in  the  hey- 
Bf  its  yoMth,  must,  we  may  be 
1  have    much    influenced    the  in- 


flamed minds  of  an  ignorant 
To  bandy  scurrilous  and 
names  must  have  been  the: 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
they  would  give  to  some  na 
rision  or  contempt  which  so 
hut  ready  wit  had  invented  t 
the  characteristics  of  a  p 
how  such  words  as  Whig  i 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier,  wou 
the  givers  of  them  and  exas| 
victims.  A  Tory  would  loath 
who  called  himself  a  Whi 
Whigwould  have  little  love  ti 
a  Tory.  The  very  names  wou 
up  visions  of  all  that  they 
How  the  Sansculotte  again 
goaded  to  fury !  Such  feeli 
be  strongest  at  the  time 
names  were  first  wrought 
ioned  in  the  fiery  furnace  o' 
passions.  But  the  emotio 
gradually  cool  down,  aa  littl 
the  names  ceased  to  recall  t 
principles  and  the  personal  a 
which  marked  the  history  of 
which  gave  them  birth  ;  and 
themselves  would  slowly  losi 
point  and  force,  and  tend 
more  to  the  inevitable  e 
awaits  ail  that  is  useless  i 
And  this  result  is  hastened  i 
sive  societies  by  the  spread 
tion  and  of  general  enlig 
The  instructed  and  the  thii 
will  not  be  swayed  by  mere 
will  rather  revolt  from  anc 
the  use  of  names  which 
spring  from  foolish  error  or 
hatred. 

It  will  be  apparent  that 
names  deliberately  taken  w 
more  and  more  the  rule,  aui 
seen  that  for  some  years  pat 
cess  has  been  actually  at  w 
such  names  are  not  likely  t 
to  any  great  extent  the  mat 
people.  They  are  too  scie 
lack  warmth  and  colour, 
ceed  from  the  brain  and  not 
and  embody  some  reason 
sentiment.  As  Cardinal  Ne^ 
"Many  a  man  will  live  an 
a  dogma  ;  no  man  will  he  a 
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a  conclusion."     The  Whigs  and  Tories 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies were  almost  always  enthusiasts 
and  often  heroes.     Now  a  Liberal  or 
Conservative,  as  such,  could  hardly  be 
a  hero  if  he  would,  and  certainly  would 
not  if  he  could.     But  though  party 
names  have  now  little  influence,  parties 
will  always  choose  an  attractive  name 
if    they   can.      It   is  a  popular  trick 
which  no  party  can  aft'ord  to  neglect. 
In  America  the  Kepublican  party  took 
that    name   with    the   deliberate    in- 
tention of  attracting   the  old  Demo- 
crats, who   in   the  days  of  Jefferson 
were  called   Democratic  Kepublicans. 
In  England  the  name  Liberal  suggests 
that  the  Liberal  party  possess  a  mono- 
poly of  liberal  principles  and  measures, 
and  it  has  probably  turned  the  scale 
with  many  a   vote.     Liberalism  has 
been  defined  as  **  the  desire  that  every 
one  should  as  much  as  possible  have 
his  full   share   of   all  that  is   best.*' 
But  that  is  a  desire  which  the  best 
of  all  parties  equally  possess,  and  the 
difference  between   them   is   one  not 
of  ends,  but  of  means.     Moreover,  if 
the  Liberals  be  the  party  who  profess 
to    be    the  friends    of   Liberty,  their 
claim  to  the  title  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned.    The  programme  of  the  pres- 
ent Liberal  party  is  full  of  promised 
legislation  of  a  far-reaching  kind,  and 
every   new  act  added   to  the  statute 
book     encroaches    on    the    sphere   of 
individual  freedom.     Acts  of   Parlia- 
ment order  a  man's  daily  doings,  his 
goings  out  and  his  comings  in ;  they 
command    this  and  forbid   that,  and 
olog  his  steps  at  every  turn.     Tacitus 
summed  it  up  in  the  epigram,  *'  In  cor- 
ruptissima  republica  plurimse  leges  *' ; 
an  exaggerated  statement  of  course, 
but  that  there  is  loss  as  well  as  gain 
when  "  the  individual  withers  "  no  one 
can  altogether  deny.     What  concerns 
us  here  is  the  fact  that  excessive  legis- 
lation is  not  in  the  true  sense  Liberal, 
because  it  is  not  a  policy  that  makes 


for  liberty.  The  Li 
well  named  in  the  dc 
/aire  was  still  a  guic 
action.  But  that  is 
we  are  to  use  the  wo 
natural  sense.  The  Co 
this  point  of  view 
ground,  though  they  to 
claims  to  which  they  ai 
If  Conservatism  be  d< 
servation  of  all  that  : 
principle  of  conduct 
parties  will  make  out  t 
is  not  the  exclusive  p* 
When  Burke  said  tha 
the  English  **  their  su 
innovation,"  and  "t! 
perseverance  in  the 
judice,"  he  declared 
Tory  at  the  least.  Bi 
servative  is  not  with 
it  is  redolent  of  old 
touches  some  of  the  t 
of  the  human  heart, 
of  chivalry,  loyalty  t 
devotion  to  a  Church, 
no  visions  of  the  fut 
stand  upon  the  old  wa 
tender  regrets  for  a  p 
An  old  custom  or  a 
have  a  charm  to  whi 
sensible,  and  there  is 
would  gladly  see  spai 
touch  of  the  reformej 
ence  and  progress  ar 
notes  of  Conservatisn 
And  if  we  must  adv 
cultivate  also  that  vir 
speare  calls  ^'  the  angc 
But  where  material  ii 
cemed  it  matters  \ 
names  parties  are  ki 
these  days  promises  al< 
and  an  appeal  to  the 
pies  which  make  part} 
party  combinations  ] 
little  listened  to  as  the 
of  a  cymbal. 

C.  B.  Ro 
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LERAY  someu'liere  ^d  that  he 
ught  of  collecting  together  all 
which  the  FVench  had  propa- 
bout  the  Bi-itieh  and  the  British 
he  French  during  the  period 
apoleonic  wars.  Very  curious 
'I'ting  we  cita  imagine  such  a 
e  would  have  been  from  the 
d  doubtless  the  pencil  also,  of 
;  satirist ;  not  without  value 
in  historical  document,  for 
II'  sober  truth-seeking  ohron- 
Lve  somewhat  neglected  the 
w  of  the  lie  as  in  one 
another  it  has  affected  the 
of  Europe.  Apart,  however, 
gi'aVB  a  work, — which  might 
ed  indifierently  "The  History 
(presentation  "  or  "  The  Misre- 
ation  of  History,"  and  which,  to 
uate,  ought  (in  the  case  of  the 
id  nations)  to  begin  at  least  as 
s  the  Hundred  Years'  War— 
from  this  there  reraain.s  the 
u  of  international  appreciation 
>ressed  in  purely  unpolitical 
ire.  Here  of  course  the  field 
Densely  narrowed ;  indeed,  by 
.ting  politti^s  we  seem  (as 
-le  would  have  said)  to  be  cutting 
es  off  from  the  perennial  source 
And  even  with  this  restriction 
d  be  oecessaiy,  lest  the  subject 
I'each  an  impracticable  size,  to 
ide  the  works  of  all  those 
ers  who,  whether  as  residents 
land  or  as  intelligent  visitors, 
their  opinions  upon  us  with 
1.1  or  presumed  authority  of 
sts.  Nevertheless,  though  thus 
to  the  humbler  sphere  of  pro- 
tiction,  we  fancy  that  the 
t  compiler  might  amas^,  even  in 
;htest  of  literature  and  most 
il  of  periods,  a  store  of  obiter 
korthy  to  be  placed  on  perma- 
ffiord.     Let  us  indicate  in  brief 


the  course  which  he  would 
take. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that 
ning  were  made  with  the  1 
Paris  ;  a  date  as  unimpeachab 
Equator  itself,  since  when, 
optimist  is  never  weary  of  k 
!^gland  and  France  have  bee 
only  in  the  work  of  progr 
civilisation.  By  way  of  prel 
author  would  have  to  remark 
traditional  idea  of  the  bru 
perfidious  Saxon,  with  his  mo 
liaulevr,  his^flegme  and  his  ma 
unpleasant  qualities,  was  in  f 
at  this  epoch,  quickened  by  i 
able  caricatures.  Before  Ion 
ever,  our  neighbours  discove 
the  Englishman  might  be  usei 
as  abused.  Being  a  great  tra 
took  advantage  of  the  [>eace  i 
country  in  which  he  gave 
somewhat  the  airs  of  a  conqi 
assumption  naturally  galling 
inhabitants,  yet  not  without 
pensations.  For  the  ci 
scattered  his  money  right 
taking  no  thought  for  the  cha 
made  the  fortunes  of  counties 
folk  and  innkeepers,  Everj 
in  those  good  Bestoration  < 
Milord,  and  pretty  dearly  he 
the  honour.  Do  you  know  t 
of  the  Englishman  and  the  do 
ception  which  may  be  quoted 
the     rule  1     He     was     stayii 

vincial  town  not  a  hundred  m 
Paris,  when  his  fancy  was  tal 
dog  (of  what  species  we  are 
which  was  wandering  about  t 
By  inquiry  from  the  lant: 
ascertained  that  the  animal 
to  a  young  lad  of  the  place,  wl 
doubtless  be  willing  t«  part  ^ 
for  a  consideration.  So  a  u 
was  despatched  to  a 
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who  on  entering  found  the  visitor,  a 
large  and  florid  person,  reclining  in  an 
easy  chair  beside  a  table  whereon  lay 
the  fragments  of  a  meal  that  might 
apparently  have  served  for  six  hungry 
people.  Then  a  dialogue  ensued  in 
which  the  Englishman  in  his  own 
style  of  French  intimated  his  desire  to 
purchase  the  dog.  Pyrame's  owner 
was  quite  agreeable,  and  indeed 
pressed  him  as  a  free  gift  upon  the 
stranger.  The  latter  of  course  would 
not  hear  of  this,  and  proposed  various 
handsome  prices  which  the  generous 
boy  refused  as  far  too  high.  Eventu- 
ally a  calculation  was  made  based  on 
the  probable  cost  of  keep  for  two  years 
(the  time  during  which  the  dog  had 
belonged  to  his  present  owner),  and 
live  napoleons  was  settled  as  the  figure, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  mine  host  of 
the  Boule  d'Or,  who  had  assisted  at 
the  bargain  expecting  his  own  commis- 
sion and  intimating  by  various  winks 
and  frowns  that  now  if  ever  was  the 
time  to  fleece  the  foreigner.  One 
difficulty  alone  marred  the  harmony  of 
this  transaction.  "  Ho  !  Pyrame,  bong 
chien,  suivez-moa,"  cried  the  English- 
man ;  but  Pyrame  did  not  budge. 
The  boy,  however,  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  "  It  is  the  accent.  Milord," 
he  said.  "  He  is  not  yet  accustomed  to 
your  accent,  but  he  will  soon  get  into 
it."  "  Bong ! "  replied  the  other.  **  Ce 
chien  est  k  moa; "  and  the  affair  was 
concluded. 

We  have  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  dog.  Let  us  add  that  the  ingen- 
uous youth  was  none  other  than  the 
great  Alexandre  Dumas  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  that  our  report  of  the 
transaction  is  (perhaps  needless  to  say) 
his  own.  And  it  is  manifest  that  from 
this  little  episode  certain  characteristics 
may  be  deduced  which  went  to  com- 
pose in  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen  a  very 
familiar  type  of  the  Englishman  of 
that  period, — a  large  eater,  a  wealthy 
and  open-handed  sportsman,  a  fearless 
adventurer  in  an  alien  tongue. 

From  this  point  it  is  no  long  step 
to  the  literary  movement  of  1830. 
Nothing  was  more  natural  or  credit- 


able than  that  the 
movement,  professing 
to  English  literature, 
initiate  their  counti 
manners  and  customs 
Did  not  the  Master  1: 
drama  taken  from  ou 
means  of  publishing 
the  new  school?  Di< 
"Franc  Baronum,"  a 
how  many  other  str 
order  to  ensure  an  i 
ment  of  "  Marie  Tudc 
not  finally  in  that  ma 
of  "  L*Homme  qui  Ri 
erudition  and  all  his 
the  invention  of  En| 
the  description  of  ] 
which  have  never  ha 
Nor  were  his  henchi 
in  similar  efforts, 
remember  that  Dun 
that  great  man  once 
hero  of  his  most  ( 
assume  at  one  stage 
English  nobleman, — i 
served  equally  well 
the  Count's  reserve 
magnificent  horses, 
and  scenes  of  our  cc 
found  in  the  pages  of  '. 
novels ;  he  had  an 
which  sometimes  ( 
knowledge,  as  when 
he  despatched  a  youn^ 
peace  and  seclusion, 
Piccadilly.  But  not! 
is  so  remarkable  as 
with  which  he  em 
literature.  Who  can 
**a  borough  in  N 
called  Darlington,  I 
name  met  at  the  hi 
"  Sir  Stanson  "  I  Ho^ 
of  the  voting  was  stil 
suddenly  appeared  sai 
a  ship  bringing  to  th( 
Sir  Stanson's  support* 
critical  moment,  by  a 
policy,  the  captain  oi 
bribed  to  put  out  to  s 
Sir  Stanson  lost  hie 
Blues  triumphed;  ho 
Richard  so  cOstinguisl 
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■es  were  made  to  him  by  the 
exalted  perRonf^ ;  and  how,  id 
idet  of  hiR  success,  his  steps 
ogged  by  the  mysterious  figure 
vbnty,  lurking  in  cabinets  and 
tapestries,  appear isg  at  the 
lopportune  mouients,  and  finally 
e  curtain  falls)  revealing  to 
d  his  awful  identity,  "your 
—le  boumav, ! ''  Bare  justice 
s  us  to  admit  that  in  this 
i-epreaented  for  the  first  time 
Porte  St.  Martin  on  December 
1830,  Parisian  playgoers  were 
I  in  the  space  of  three  hours  to 
mch  AetAila  of  English  public 
they  would  not  perhaps  have 
id  from  evei'  so  long  a  residence 
country. 

r  "  Richard  Darlington  "  came 
,"  with  its  appropriate  subtitle 
sordreet  GSnie;"  with  its  select 
ihionable  circle  headed  by  the 
of  Wales  ;  with  that  all-power- 
cial  of  whom  Dnmas  was  so 
e  ctmttahle ;  with  the  great 
[imseif  thi'ough  whose  erratic 
Llity  we  make  acquaintance 
Ir.  Peter  Putt  of  "The  Coal 
John  Cooks  h  boxettr,  Ketty 
de,  and  other  humble  friends. 
"Keau"  it  would  be  imperti- 
>  speak,  remembering  in  what 
y  fashion  it  has  already  been 
I  in  "  The  Paris  Sketch  Boot  " ; 
we  propose  to  consider  here 
glisbman  of  the  French  stage 
:cept  he  be  taken  from  history) 
the  most  part  a  commonplace 
ityped  figure,  an  accusation 
certainly  cannot  be  brought 
either  Richard  Darlington  or 

et  us  not  forget,  in  mentioning 

le  to  Thfiopliile  Gautier  for  in- 
ig  us  (in  "  Militona  ")  to  that 
-;  clean  shaved  Englishman, 
i  white  cravat,  his  waterproof 
cintosb,  I'expresgion  supr&me  de 
laation."  Sir  Edwards  was  his 
nd  it  wiiB  pn.rtly  by  the  ele- 
nd  multiplicity  of  his  travelling 
thathe  woo  theheart  of  Dona 


Feliciana,  who  was  dazzled 
penknife  which  would  also  si 
razor  or  corkscrew  or  spoon 
by  the  inkstand  from  which  ; 
evolve  candles,  wafers,  sealing 
the  walking-stick  which  coul 
verted  at  pleasure  into  a  ch 
by  a  thousand  other  patent  ii 
of  a  similar  sort  which  tht 
perfidious  Albion  (the  peopli 
all  others  require  the  most  ut 
living)  carry  about  with  then 
appointed  trunks  from  the  Ai 
to  the  Equator."  No  less 
(though  of  course  the  lady  c 
know  this)  was  the  baronet 
equipment,  "compared  to  w 
united  instrument-cases  of  a 
a  dentist,  and  a  chiropodist  wi 
seemed  insignificant."  Mor( 
Edwards  was  a  model  of  pui 
"  keeping  his  appointments 
regularity  which  put  to  sh 
easy-going  chronometers  of  '. 
He  was  a  man  of  wide  possess 
and  he  pictured  to  his  Spani 
how  delightful  it  would  be,  as 
from  Almack's  and  Hyde  F 
pass  the  summer  (I)  in  my 
Calcutta,  or  at  the  Cape  of  Gi 
where  I  have  a  cottage."  Ar 
her  side  was  charmed  with 
of  "  powdered  domestics,  a 
hand,  poreelaines  t{e  Wegwood 
try  house  with  deer  on  the  h 
perhaps  one  or  two  rosy  chile 
will  look  80  nice,  you  kno' 
seated  in  the  carriage  side  by  i 
a  genuine  King  Charles." 

But  the  age  of  pleasantry 
That  of  realists,  naturalists,  i 
ists  has  succeeded ;  and  the 
Bomance  is  extinguiehed  f 
The  most  that  a  serious  ge 
can  say  in  favour  of  these 
authors  is  that  by  their  eni 
for  our  literature  and  by  tl 
traits  (however  fancifully  coll 
our  countrymen,  "they  f>os; 
merit "  (as  a  learned  profes 
handsomely  observed  about 
deeessor)  "of  having  at  a 
created  an  interest  in  the  i 
Henceforward  the  French   pi 
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came  more  curious  about  ces  insulaires, 
"  Milord/'  as  seen  on  his  travels  and 
represented  in  the  glowing  pages  of 
the  story-tellers,  became  a  model  of 
fashionable  deportment ;  and  thus 
arose  that  sincere  form  of  flattery 
which  has  become  so  marked  a  fea' 
ture  of  Parisian  language  and  habits 
to-day. 

It  was,  we  fancy  (speaking  subject 
to  correction),  somewhere  in  the  Forties 
that  the  word  excentriqvs  first  came 
into  the  French  vocabulary,  an  epithet 
which  has  since  then  done  the  most 
comprehensive  duty  as  applied  to  Eng- 
lish personages  in  French  fiction. 
Eccentricity,  however,  must  not  be 
understood  in  a  wholly  uncompliment- 
ary sense ;  on  the  contrary,  it  implied 
characteristics  worthy  of  more  serious 
investigation  than  they  had  yet  re- 
ceived. Hence  those  treatises  on 
England  undertaken  by  scholars  like 
M.  Taine  or  by  journalists  like  M. 
Hector  Malot ;  hence  those  interna- 
tional exhibitions  designed  to  clear 
away  prejudice  and  misunderstanding ; 
hence  the  whole  array  of  "  studies  " 
and.  ** revelations,"  instructive,  hu- 
morous, or  spiteful.  We  do  not,  as 
we  said  at  the  first,  include  this 
species  of  literature  under  Fiction, 
though  there  is  at  times  an  obvious 
temptation  to  do  so ;  but  we  refer  to 
it  solely  because  it  serves  as  a  link 
between  the  Englishman  of  the  pre- 
scientific  age  and  him  of  to- day  ;  Jier 
we  should  perhaps  add,  for  it  is  not 
the  least  glory  of  modern  France  to 
have  discovered  and  admired  (with 
some  reservations)  la  jeune  demoiselle 
Anglaise.  It  is  true  that  so  long  as 
half  a  century  ago  the  author  of 
*•  Colomba  "  depicted  in  Lydia  Nevil 
as  lovable  a  specimen  of  English  girl- 
hood as  may  anywhere  be  found  ;  but 
Prosper  Merim^e  dwelt  by  himself 
apart  in  many  ways,  and  not  least  in 
his  exceptional  acquaintance  with  Eng- 
lish life.  For  in  those  days,  as  we 
know,  it  was  commonly  believed  that 
all  young  ladies  of  this  country  wore 
spectacles  and  had  either  red  or  straw- 
coloured  hair  descending  in  long  ring- 


lets to  the  waist.  Thi 
ent  now  ;  and  the  bea 
daughters,  their  healtl 
their  independence,  h: 
axiom  with  all  reasons 

We  accept  this  ti 
greater  satisfaction  be 
than  ever  the  French 
position  to  speak  with 
only  has  more  constan 
tween  the  two  nation 
portunities  of  observi 
predecessors  did  not  < 
he  is  himself  (under  t^ 
he  be  classed)  a  procL 
the  truth  and  nothing 
It  follows  that  our  co 
they  appear  in  the 
novel,  must  not  be  co 
tion  of  the  unchasten 
faithful  and  exact  re: 
selves  as  others  see 
therefore  with  the  moi 
to  the  masters  of  pres 

It  is  a  pleasure  at 
observe  that,  despite 
democracy,  the  Britisl 
persists.  Twice  in  h: 
mistake  not,  the  hero 
brought  into  contact  ^ 
our  aristocracy.  On  1 
the  scene  was  the  P 
where,  among  the  mi 
pany  whose  glumness 
theC.A.  so  successf  ull 
a  middle  aged  Anglau 
supercilious  mien,  ac< 
very  charming  young 
ors'-book  indicated 
dale,  member  of  the  J 
his  niece,"  an  entry  \« 
cal  Tartarin  qualifiec 
hum  !  hum,  I  We  wil 
question  of  relationshi 
a  passing  glance  of  *' 
dale  avec  sa  ni^ce- 
but  we  must  pause  to 
Daudet  on  a  happiness 
rare  among  his  br< 
"  Chipendale  "  is  unqu 
combining  as  it  does 
blue  blood  and  elegan( 
flavour  of  horsiness  w 
the  Turf  will  not  fail 
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IWillLim  Plantagenet,  commander 

"Tomahawk,"  that   ship  on 

e  ill  ft' ted  founder  of  Port  Ta- 

is  brought  back  to  Europe  and 

vile,  what  can  be  said  except 

a  very  noble  namel     Yet  we 

|iot  the  Plantftgenet ;  for  he  wm 

1  unappreciative  man,  whom  in- 

3nce  alone  jirevented  from  stig- 

ing  Tartarin  is  Mr.  Pickwick  on 

3    occasioa    stigmatieed   Mr. 

Hev  iadvship  it  is  true  (who 

on  board  the  "  Tomahawk  ") 

3  eympatLetic  as  she  reclined 

V  hammock  ou  deck  and  listened 

Ji  tale  poured  into  her  ear  by  this 

I  Napoleon  on  board  this  second 

Jthiunberland."   From  Chipeudale 

tlantagenet  it  is  a  long  descent  to 

1.  Tom  Levie,  who  was  not  indeed 

nglishman  but  passed  himself  oS 

'le  scoie  of  his  ability  as 

Brsal    provider  and   manager    in 

■al  to  the  requirements  of  exiled 

,     Then  there  was  that  affable 

«!     Dr.    Jeakins    I'lrlandaia, 

■   of    the    Pethlehem    Hospital 

ispenser  of  arsenical  globules,  the 

who  plays  so  important  a 

In  the  story  of  the  Nabob,     How 

;  was   modelled  from   the 

•■uc/ie  des  entraillea  inhnei  de  la 

author     has    vigorously 

it)  we  know  not ;  but  on  the 

Bf  the  matter  it  is  obvious  to  re- 

I  that  the  vices  o[  this  heartless 

r  are  just  those  which  appear  to 

t  conspicuously  absent  from  the 

^character.     So  far  M.  Alphonse 

t,  and  no  apology   is  needed  for 

g  in   the  first  place  an  author 

0  large  a  following  in  this  coun- 

lOf   English   womankind  we   can 

e  prominent  example  from 

■irks  than  the  rather  dim  figure 

oiselle,   the  governess  who 

irge  of  RoBB  and  Ninette,  and 

■being  as  we  nre  told  a  galutisle 

arda     their    father,    the 

i  a  direct  agent  of  evil. 

■nly  the  idea  of  a  "  red-hot  Sal- 

Bist "   governess  is    not  without 

ly,  and  shows  that  M.  Daudet  is 

t  of  the  times  ;  but  this  Made- 


moiselle is  really  a  very  d 
person,  and  we  should  hav 
something  more  flattering 
creator  of  D6siree  DelobeL 
tense,  of  Felicia  Euys,  i 
Frederica. 

For   further  illustration! 
seek    elsewhere.     Take,  foi 


attention.  What  a  pre! 
that  is  of  the  two  fair  yon 
girts  in  the  snowstorm  ths 
the  express  from  Havre  I 
train  had  come  to  its  final 
amid  the  tears  of  the  womi 
angry  tones  of  the  men,  tl 
alone  preserved  their  gaiety. 
the  accident  was  a  capital 
were  trig  amuaiet.  When 
came  round  to  reassure  the 
travellers,  the  younger  of  tl 
ting  her  head  out  of  the  wi 
speaking  in  good  French 
slight  zezai&ment  Britanniqv 
playfully,  "Alors,  Monsieu 
qu'on  s'arr§te )  "  And  tl 
the  passengers  ploughed  th 
take  refuge  in  the  signalmai 
how  merwly  those  young  lad 
at  the  fun  of  extricating  Mi 
the  snow  into  which  that 
kept  sinking  down  !  Than 
Zola,  for  those  two  brigl 
faces  amid  the  sombre  galh 
Bete  Humaine  " ;  we  recognii 
our  sisters,  and  we  wish  we 
there  to  help  them  through 
An  even  more  enterprisi 
is  Miss  Isabella  GrifBtt  as 
by  an  author  separate  bj 
hemisphere  from  M.  Zola, 
beautiful  Isabella  resides  in 
her  own  account  and  suppo 
by  teaching  English,  we  an 
prised  that  one  of  her  pupil 
Terrier,  should  fall  in  love 
and  should  propose  a  littl 
gether  in  Spain ;  but  we 
some  amazement  that  Isabel 
the  daughter  of  an  English  c 
should  be  so  remarkably  fre< 
usual  British  prudery,  not  i 
priety,   as   readily  to  const 
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plan.  The  young  gentleman  then 
proceeds  to  Lormieres  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  from  a  wealthy  aunt 
whose  heir  he  is.  But  here  a  rival  to 
our  Isabella  appears  in  the  person  of 
Mademoiselle  Isabelle  d'Alpujaras,  a 
maiden  of  purest  Castilian  blood,  a  fair 
and  delicate  creature  just  fresh  from 
her  convent  school.  The  affections  of 
the  hero  are  now  divided  between  the 
present  Isabelle,  and  the  absent  Isa- 
bella whose  portrait  he  carries  about 
in  his  portmanteau.  He  feels  that  he 
could  be  happy  with  either.  Each  has 
her  points ;  yet  the  contrast  between 
the  two  is  very  marked,  especially  at 
luncheon-time,  when  Jacques  observes 
that  Isabelle  merely  plays  with  her 
food,  while  he  remembers  that  the 
comely  Isabella  has  a  healthy  appetite 
of  her  own,  taiUant  son  ros-bif  it  grosses 
tranches  et  Va/wdant  dHun  tov/r  de  gosier. 
With  this  reflection  comes  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom,  and  Jacques  resolves 
to  give  up  Isabella  and  the  Spanish 
expedition.  From  the  difficulty  of  an- 
nouncing this  breach  of  promise  he  is 
spared  by  the  arrival  of  a  telegram 
from  Miss  Isabella  herself,  in  which 
that  independent  young  lady  informs 
him  that  she  is  tired  of  waiting  for 
him  and  has  gone  off  with  somebody 
else.  Such,  then,  is  Miss  Isabella 
Giiffitt  who  figures  in  the  pages  of  M. 
Ferdinand  Fabre's  whimsical  story 
"  Le  Roi  Kamire ;  '*  and  we  trust,  for 
his  own  peace  of  mind,  that  her  father, 
fe  riveread  Oriffitt,  remained  in  happy 
ignorance  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
jeune  personne  charmcmte,  ma/is  fort 
excentrique. 

Charming  and  eccentric  oui*  country- 
women generally  are,  but  very  seldom 
downrightly  objectionable  or  vicious. 
One  specimen,  however,  of  this  sort 
may  be  adduced  from  a  novel  of  M. 
Georges  Ohnet,  in  which  the  presiding 
spirit  is  a  certain  Diana,  Lady  Olifaunt. 
Originally  a  barmaid  in  London,  now 
the  wife  of  a  baronet  and  the  mistress 
of  a  wealthy  senator,  this  malignant 
Circe  has,  beyond  her  name  and  the 
face  which  has  proved  her  fortune,  no 
distinctive  nationality  about  her.     She 
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is  a  typical  adventurei 
place  sort,  with  a  doul 
precarious  future,  whos 
pie  (in  fact  the  only  p 
boast)  is  that  for  bei 
with  virtue  there  is  i 
world  to  live  in  like  Pj 
But  lest  his  public 
that  all  Englishwomen 
fail*  to  see,  the  French : 
omitted  to  fashion  oth 
sterner  aspect.  There 
the  British  matron,  ii 
ject  of  respect,  and  eve 
travels  abroad.  This 
has  not  perhaps  chan, 
the  appearance,  now  Ic 
Edmond  About's  witt 
"  Le  Roi  des  Monta^ 
which  in  our  early  dayg 
it  still  is)  an  essenti 
polite  education  of  e 
We  remember  the  red< 
Stavros ;  we  remembei 
can  John  Harris,  and 
Lobster  (a  name  obvi 
false  analogy  from  ( 
member  the  Maltese 
with  the  muscles  of  a 
an  ironical  fate  condei 
bread  by  the  gentle 
letters.  But  for  none 
care ;  nor  yet  for  tl 
Ajin,  albeit  she  had  (ai 
Schultz  declared)  "as 
burning  eyes  which  woi 
the  peaches  on  your  w£ 
Madame  Simons  hersel 
of  Barley  and  Co.,  bac 
dish  Square,"  who  se 
real  heroine  of  the  I 
who  might  have  beei 
the  Gracchi,  and  who 
mother  of  Mary  Ann. 
could  no  longer  indeed 
charms,  for  she  was  i 
her  features  (we  are 
sharp  as  the  blade  of  a 
while  she  had  two  row 
could  only  be  describe 
But  adversity  (as  Bac< 
best  discover  virtue; 
Simons  during  her  inv< 
in  the  camp  of  the  bri^ 
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to  all  ladies  who  may  ever  find 

alvetj  in  Et  Bimilar  case.     Je  sum 

lae,  like  the  eivia  Romanut  ttan 
was  the  proud  preface  of  all  her 

;  and   in    the    regularity    with 

she  demanded  her  meals,  in  her 
objection  to  the  payment  of  any 

a  whatsoever,  in  her  indignation 
two  English  ladies,  citizens  of 

t'eatest  Empire  in  the  world, 
il  be  reduced  to  drinking  water 
be  common  fish,  and  eating  tbeir 

without  mustard  and  pickles," 

ne  Simons  comported  herself 
a  dignity  and  strength  of  mind 
y  of  hei'  raca  Indeed  were  it 
^ise  we  should  be  without  excuse 
viving  the  memory  of  a  work  so 
it  and  an  author  who  must  have 
lead  now  some  six  or  seven  years, 
ittim  to  the  living. 
yinnot  be  said  that  they  are  en- 
Stic  about  Mamma,  but  they 
accepted  her  as  an  inevitable 
paniment   of     Mies.      There     is, 

er,  one  variety  of  the  English 
a  which  the  French  novelist 
in  utter  abhoiTence,  and  against 

he  is  never  weary  of  protesting, 
ifer  of  course  to  the  unmarried 
if  a  certain  age,  who  is  occasion- 
K'e  presume)  to  be  met  with  in 
e,  but  who  in  her  most  ag- 
veform  is  believed  by  our  neigh- 
be  a  peculiar  growth  of 
h  soil.  Listen,  for  example,  to 
M.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  who  de- 

quite  a  philippic  on  the  subject. 

describing  in  his  own  merciless 
n  (Creg  ffratide,  Prha  maigre,  figv/re 
mie,  ice,  >kc.)  an  elderly  spinster 
caa  staying  at  a  small  village  in 
andy,  he  proceeds  to  characterise 
lus  :  "  At  table  she  aat  severely 

rejecting  all  overtures  of  con- 
;ion,  and  occupying  herself  in 
ig  Protectant  tracts  which  she 
1  the  habit  of  distributing  among 

Uagers,  greatly  to  the  annoyance 
:  cure.  .  .  .  She  was  one  of  those 

and    bigoted  Puritans  such  as 

Lnd  produces  so  many  of,  one  of 

worthy    and    intolerable     old 

who  infest  all  the  tahles  d'/iSte 


of  Europe,  spoil  Italy,  poise 
land,  and  render  the  cham 
of  the  Mediterranean  unii 
bringing  everywhere  thei 
manias,  their  indescribabli 
and  a  general  demeanour 
that  of  petrified  vestals." 

This  ferocious  exordium 
mend o us  indictment  is  intrc 
the  tale  of  poor  "  Miss  Ha 
lady  whose  sad  fate  furnis 
cinating  painter  (a  Fren 
course)  with  a  pretty  storj 
related  to  his  friends  as  le  p 
able  amovT  de  ma  vie.  Th 
been  quoted  by  admirers 
Maupassant  as  illustrating 
of  pathos ;  for  ourselves,  hi 
it  in  an  unprepared  way,  wt 
with  a  quite  different  and  vi 
impression,  which  happily  t 
of  the  present  subject  dot 
quire  us  to  make  public.  ' 
tion  apart,  it  may  be  adm 
English  maiden  ladies  are  i 
to  travelling  in  foreign  ] 
more  pronounced  perhaps  1 
do  travel  than  those  of  oth' 
Nay,  have  they  not  even  i 
milder  pessimism  of  Pierre 
language  less  sorrowful 
strenuous  than  is  his  won 
were  (be  tells  us  in  ", 
d'Automne")  only  four  vi 
sides  himself  at  the  Koti 
they  were  English  touris 
elderly  gentlemen  of  irrej 
appearance,  and  two  misses 
age.  These  ladies  were  six 
extremely  plain  [if  we  m 
euphemise  d'une  extreme  laic 
the  costume  of  each  was 
birdcage  in  white  muslin, 
out  projections  of  whalebone 
the  figure.  To  my  eyes  the; 
like  a  couple  of  large  apes  i 
to  perform  at  a  fair."  Wor 
to  come ;  for  when,  having 
the  dinner,  the  sensitive  Lc 
tired  to  a  verandah  overlo 
garden,  there  to  smoke  anc 
in  peace,  "  Horror  1  the  ti 
having  escaped  from  tbeir  r 
and  proceeded  to  frolic  abc 
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garden-paths  with  the  friskiness  of 
babies  and  the  grace  of  orang-ou- 
tangs !  '*  Alas,  poor  ladies  !  Coming 
from  a  connoissev/r  of  such  world-wide 
experience,  this  judgment  admits,  we 
fear,  of  no  appeal.  Alas,  poor  Loti ! 
corruptio  optimi  pessirna.  Sad  indeed 
it  is  to  think  of  the  base  obligations 
which  la  verite  imposes  upon  authors 
belonging  to  the  politest  nation  in  the 
world. 

And  this  mention  of  nationality  re- 
minds us  that  the  original  Loti  (the 
Loti  of   "Aziyad^"   and  "  Rarahu ") 
was  a  British  naval  officer,  concerning 
whom  a  few  biographical  details  re- 
ward the  curious  inquirer.     Thus  we 
know   that  he  was  at  the  first  plain 
Harry  Grant,  whom  the  Maoris  bap- 
tised "  Loti  "  when  H.M.S.  "  Rendeer  " 
was   stationed   in   the  South   Pacific. 
Transferred  from  the  "Rendeer"  to  the 
**  Prince  of  Walles,"  and  from  Tahiti  to 
Salonica,  Lieutenant  Grant,  amid  the 
delights  of  that  little  establishment  at 
Eyoub,    still   yearned    at    times    for 
Bright  bury,  his  native  place,  and  the 
Yorkshire  woods  where  once  his  care- 
less childhood  strayed.     Now  all  this 
is   as   it   should    be.      Yet   we    have 
sometimes  mildly  wondered  why    M. 
Julien  Yiaud   should  have  made  his 
eponymous   hero  an  Englishman,  and 
whether  our  navy  does  indeed  nurture 
many  unsuspected  "  Lotis."     For  con- 
sider the  complex   character   of   this 
young  man  and  the  catholicity  of  his 
tastes;   that  journal  in  which  he  re- 
vealed his  inmost  self ;  those  letters, 
full  of  the  infinite  vanity  and  sadness 
of  all  things,  which  he  wrote  to  his 
sister    at    Brightbury    or    to    friend 
Plunkett  in  London.     Consider  again 
the  intellectual  interests  of  these  two 
friends,    how    familiarly    they   corre- 
spond with  one  another  on  Scepticism 
and  Materialism  in  the  France  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  how  felicitous  and 
almost  epigrammatic  is  that  descrip- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  the  Romantic 
movement  as  ''a  generation  attacked 
by  moral  phthisis,  regretting  the  Past 
which  it  did  not  know,  cursing  the 
Present  which  it  did  not  understand, 


and  doubting  the  Fut 
not  foresee."  Consid< 
you  will  either  percei 
Lieutenant  Harry  Grai 
of  Walles  "  and  his  p 
Mr.  Plunkett  were  no 
officers,  but  were  in 
philosopher  of  Plato) 
all  time  and  all  exisi 
you  will  reflect  with 
faction  upon  the  imm< 
culture  in  the  British 
days  of  our  old  frien 
and  Frank  Mildmay. 

But  the  mythical  L( 

far  distinguish   him   \ 

and  creator)  is  long 

epitaph  was  written 

Plunkett,  resorting  fo: 

Hugo  and  de  Musset  y 

toms  of  the  East  or  el 

hope,  disturb  his  repc 

wise  Pierre  Loti  refer 

our  sailors  of  whom  ] 

must   have   seen   a   { 

British  tar  impresses 

and  correct,"  which  n 

at  times.     Again,   tl 

**  Marseillaise,"  as  rec 

seamen  **  with  the  sai 

movement  as  in  their 

appears  to  have  been 

On  the  whole,  we  fear 

able  author  does  no 

people.     They     are 

wherever  you  go,  the; 

advance  for  business 

and  in  either  case  the 

At  Singapore   for  e: 

d'Exil"),   "There  ar< 

men,  drinkers  of  paL 

taking  the  air  on  a 

turf."      At    Tangiei 

Maroc  ")  the  same  pfa 

and  calls  forth  a  plaii 

when    you    have    pe 

sacred  city  of  Fez  j\ 

them,  for  there  an  i 

is  found  presiding  ov( 

which  he  has  drillec 

And  then,   when  y< 

from  the  interior  of 

your  dream  of  the  *' 

penetrable  .  . .  Past . 
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.  burnous  and  vrith  bare  lege, 

r    more   rudely  od  yonr 

r  what  recall  you   more 

Itly  to  cii-ilixation  and  common- 

I  thau   to   fall  suddenly   iuto   a 

ing  Koglish  miBsee engaged 

lying  lawn  tennisi    On  all  these 

Cts.    being    men    of    eeatiment 

e  tender  to  the  sentimental 

respectful  sympathy.    Nor 

3  be  much  wondered  at  if,  besides 

ft-tistic  antipathy  we  can  discern 

ftnd  there,  as  in  the  6ne  passage 

Bmiral  Courbet's  death,  a  subdued 

^f  hostility  towards  the  nation 

.avitl  and  colonial  power, 

M-  its  only  possible  rival. 

I  now  that,  with  the  considera- 

l>f  Pierre  Loti,  the  most  actual 

contemporary  fiction  has 

Reached,  it  would   perhaps   be  in 

sith  custom   to   set   about    a 

fcation  of  our  characters  with  a 

>  proceeding  thence  to  conclu- 

But  for  a  method  so  scientific, 

sibly  so  invidious,  as  this  we 

tie  inclination,  preferring  to 

ler    these    pages    as    supplying 

T  a  few  stray  materials  towards 

■iject    worthy    of    more    serious 

We    refrain,    therefore, 

lipproacbinj!  a  theme  so  tempting 

^  principles   (phonetic   or  other) 

the    French    novelist   con- 

m     English     surname ;     we 

b  also  from  the  delicate  question 

Bling,  than  which  nothing  more 

illustrates   the   original   antag- 

ceen  Romance  and  Teutonic 

;  while,  in  regard  to  the  old 

llty   of   English  titles,  it  is  only 

1  congratulate  our  neighbours  on 

of    proficiency    which    has 

lir    Edwards"    and  his    like, 

quite  extinct,  almost  ^s    rare 

the    immortal    "  Williams " 

If. 

T  these,  it  raay  be  said,  are  trifles, 
inly  on  the  surface  ;  moreover, 
l-ench  novelist  might  retaliate  on 
I  points,  supposing  him  evei'  to 
I  English  fiction.  It  is  more 
int  to  observe  that  increased 
Lnication    between  the  two  na- 


tions tends  apparently  t 
rather  than  extend  the  use  ' 
characters  in  French  novels 
deed  that  they  occur  infreqi 
that  they  play  as  &  mle 
modest  pai-ts,  lurking,  so  tc 
odd  corners  of  the  book,  ai 
be  tracked  out  by  the  kee 
insular  pride.  Xo  longe 
favoured  with  wholesale 
into  our  political  and  social 
M.  Jules  Verne,  the  creator 
Fogg  and  so  many  other  ci 
of  ours,  seems  now  to  beloU; 
era.  It  may  simply  be  that 
has  taken  away  the  charm  c: 
or  it  may  be  that  the  Frenc 
of  credit  and  renown,  conii 
his  works  are  nowadays  r« 
side  of  the  Channel  almost  i 
on  his  own.  fears  to  tread 
predecessors  rushed  boldl, 
would  seem  indeed  that  the 
employing  Emglish  persons 
ties  varies  inversely  with 
ledge  of  the  author.  M.  Pai 
for  example,  is  probably  f 
quainted  with  our  country  a; 
of  his  literary  brethren  :  a 
we  remember  right,  he  ha 
himself  to  some  safe  general 
the  unpleasantness  of  Londt 
the  beauties  of  the  Isle  of  \^ 
the  other  hand  the  casual /bi 
free  and  irresponsible,  thinl 
of  plunging  his  readers  intc 
encumbered  at  midday  with 
of  waggons,  and  pervaded 
who  scream  out  meatehee .'  »i 
And  yet  while  appreci 
advantages  of  comparative 
and  the  restraints  thereby  ii 
cannot  admit  that  the  tictio 
our  race  have  been  cxhausb 
varieties  of  English  life  has 
novelist  touched  and  adomc 
has  never  yet,  so  far  as  we 
thought  himself  of  introduci 
pages  an  aulhentic  specimi 
worthy  and  typival  puhl 
thniik.s  to  tht>  st»-w»lW  "  vu 
of  trarol."  has  bet.'ome  nowj 
a  visiior  \v  his  shoi'es.  D 
will  ivnie  sivn  ;  for  evervtl: 
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begins  with  the  journals,  and  the 
wits  of  the  Parisian  press  have  for 
some  time  been  exercised  over  those 
strange  British  tourists  who  arrive  in 
their  companies,  marshalled  by  their 
guide,  to  see  the  sights  of  the  gay 
capital  as  quickly  and  economically 
as  may  be.  How  are  they  to  be 
treated?  Already  more  than  one 
note  of  warning  has  been  sounded, 
the  latest  by  that  talented  novelist 
and  playwright,  M.  Ludovic  Hal^vy. 
The  subject  lends  itself  naturally  to 
the  vein  of  raiUerie  bienveillante  for 
which  the  author  of  "  Criquette  "  is 
remarkable.  M.  Halevy  sits  (if  we 
may  say  so  without  disrespect  to  his 
Academic  position)  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful ;  yet  his  words  are  not  to  be 
disregarded.  He  has  himself  seen 
these  people  ;  he  has  himself  been  their 
victim;  and  the  year  1892  will  be 
memorable  in  literary  history,  if  only 
for  those  deux  cyclones  which  raged, 
the  one  at  Versailles  the  other  at  the 
Louvre.  Cyclones  indeed  !  Language 
fails  the  author  to  describe  the  over- 
whelming advance  of  the  personally- 
conducted.  It  is  an  "  avalanche,"  a 
**  water-spout,'*  a  "  whirlwind,"  a 
"thunderbolt,"  this  horde  of  English 
men  and  women  that  comes  sweeping 
through  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  to 
the  great  fear  and  bodily  danger  of  all 
loiterers  and  students.  But  M.  Halevy, 
though   finding   himself   in   the  very 


centre  of  the  distur 
enough  presence  of  u] 
report  its  charactei 
struck  of  course  (as  tl 
variably  professes  to  b 
tude  of  the  female  f 
from  "  those  boats,  s 
you  like  rather  thai 
which  were  obtruded 
he  was  struck  by  tl 
cipline  of  the  whole  c 
that  they  must  do  the '. 
ly  and  that  in  forty-l 
therefore  rendering  ii 
to  the  short,  sharp,  in 
of  the  showman  ;  h 
the  patriotism  which 
linger,  to  the  despair 
over  Vandyck's  Cha 
struck  especially  by 
behaviour  of  a  gentL 
told  that  G6ricault's  { 
been  bought  for  on 
francs,  at  once  proceed 
breadth  with  his  umbi 
to  his  wife  observed  { 
fidentially  "  Rather  ir 
The  sketch  is  too 
further  quotation,  li 
it  be,  we  submit  thai 
field  for  exploration, 
possibilities,  the  devel 
we  shall  await  with  ir 
French  fiction. 
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supremacy  of   one  sense   over 

others  is  now  so  completely 
jhed  that  the  world  of  our 
'  moments  is  a  world  of  sights, 

the  world  of  our  dreams  is  a 
)f  visions.  We  are  always  look- 
i  but  rarely  listening  ;  always 
ig  to  the  shapes  and  colours 
our   eyes,  seldom  noticing  the 

which  reach  our  ears.  The 
has  become  the  real,  while  the 

and  the  tangible  appear  but  as 
properties  of  the  visible.     We 

difficult,  even  with  Berkeley's 
realise  that  there  is  anything 
perception  of  the  outer  world 
is  due  to  any  other  sense  than 

sight.  We  should  find  it  still 
ffiicult  to  realise  how  much  would 

Df  our  minds  if  sight  were  cut 
gether,  and  we  were  dependent 
kring  and  touch  and  muscular 
Q  for  our  commerce  with  the 
il.  But  perhaps  this  very  fact, 
3  have  learned  to  live  mentally 
Lt,  causes  us  to  under-estimate 
lity  and  amount  of  the  thinking 
dd  have  performed  without  its 
5ven  psychologists  forget  that 
y  is  indeed  a  constructive  sense 

as  sight ;   that  a  concord  is  as 

a  product     of   intuition    as    a 

ar  image ;  that  the  chord  of  the 

shed  seventh  is  as  complete  an 

as  the  rainbow.  It  may  be 
t  our  mental  apparatus  had  been 
develope  itself  from  suggestions 
jd  through  the  ear  alone,  it 
have  advanced  further  than  the 
t    of   our    present     psychology 

be  disposed  to  admit,  though, 
ibt,  the  advance  would  have  been 
SFerent  lines,  and  its  expression 
be  something  only  remotely  re- 
ng  our  actual  speech  The 
t  complete  ascendency  of  sight 
its  us  from  realising  that  there 
lave  been,  and  probably  was,  a 


time  in  the  past  history  of  mac 

sounds  were  of  far  more  impo 

relatively  to  sights  than  they 

present.     As  we  retrace  the  st 

civilisation  we  leave  behind  us  c 

one  groups    of   sights    and   th< 

which  depend  on  sights  ;  at  eacl 

ward  step  we  lose  a  multitude 

images  which  are  now  presented 

eyes  or  represented  to  our  inner  i 

but   the   sounds  remain,   and 

absence   of   rivalry   they    acqui 

additional  importance.     Sometl] 

this  imagined  change  we  can  tr 

ourselves   as  we  leave  the  ceni 

civilisation  for  the  solitude  of  i 

In  the  town,  in  our  home,  obj( 

vision  fill  our  thoughts  and  mon 

our  attention  ;  in  the  forest  or 

sea-shore  we  listen  as  much  as  w 

May  we   not   suppose   that   pr 

man  was   at   least   as  much  oc 

with  his  ears  as  with  his  eyes 

the  things  he  heard  impressed  1 

least  as  much  as  the  things  h 

Does  it  not  seem  probable  that  1 

in  which  appeared  the  first  n: 

ginnings  of  language  must  ha^ 

an  age  in  which  sounds  impress^ 

more  than  sights  1    True  there  i 

enough   in  our   present  langua 

remind  us  of  this  earlier  stag 

the    ascendency  of  vision  whi( 

modified  everything  else  has  n: 

language   not   more    nor   less. 

music,  that  unique  art,  that  s 

protest  against  the  tyranny  of  t 

is     gradually    yielding   to    the 

irresistible  influence.     She  has 

to  find  that  she  lacks  **  meaning 

she  must  needs  tell  a  story,  that 

fore  her  composers  must  write 

gramme-music  "  and  label  each 

ment     with    an    explanation, 

indeed,   as     one     composer    su 

she  should  cease  to   utter  any 

at   all    except  as  an  adjunct 

spoken  word.    If  this  suggestion 
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ever  be  justified  by  the  event,  and  music 
as  a  separate  art  should  cease  to 
exist,  it  will  only  be  the  last  step 
in  a  process  which  has  been  going  on 
for  ages, — the  gradual  subordination 
of  sounds  to  sights. 

There  are  moments  in  the  life  of 
every  man  when  he  is  reminded  of 
the  world  of  sound  which  might  have 
been  his  universe  if  sights  were  not. 
These  moments  are  rare ;  rare  even 
in  youth,  and  much  rarer  when  the 
age  of  first  impressions  has  passed. 
Probably  musically-minded  persons 
will  object  to  this  statement.  They 
are  under  the  belief  that  such  an  ex- 
perience occurs  to  them  every  time 
they  listen  to  a  symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven or  a  mazourka  of  Chopin.  But 
it  may  be  permitted  to  one  who  has 
been  all  his  life  profoundly  impressed 
by  music  to  say  that,  in  his  ex- 
perience, the  moments  of  real  trans- 
ference to  the  realm  of  sound  have 
been  such  as  may  readily  be  num- 
bered, and  their  occurrence  has  been 
in  connection  with  the  simpler  rather 
than  with  the  more  complicated  forms. 
Three  or  four  such  occasions  of  real 
absorption  stand  out  in  memory  from 
a  long  musical  experience.  Perhaps 
a  little  consideration  of  them  may 
help  to  throw  some  lighten  that  obscure 
subject,  about  which  volumes  have 
been  written  in  vain,  the  true  sources 
of  emotional  power  in  music. 

The  first  was  an  impression  derived 
in  early  youth  from  the  choral  prac- 
tice in  Lincoln  Cathedral  heard  at  a 
distance  while  standing  in  the  dark- 
ened nave.  The  second  was  the  effect 
of  the  chromatic  progression  of  the 
tenor  and  bass  parts  on  the  words 
conf overt  gloria  in  the  **  Inflamma- 
tus  "  of  Rossini's  *'  Stabat  Mater '';  this 
also  was  heard  at  a  distance  while 
standing  in  a  dark  corridor  during  a 
choral  rehearsal.  The  third  was  an 
impression  repeated  on  several  occa- 
Rions,  but  in  circumstances  of  such 
close  similarity  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  one  occasion ;  it  was  the 
impression  produced  by  distant  church 
bells  in  the  evening.  Other  momen- 
tary impressions  there  may  have  been 


in    later    life   recall 
power    these   recolle 
Sometimes   the  first 
trumpet,  the  crescer 
chorus  in   some   mo^ 
the  overture  to    **  T 
Richter  concert,  may 
the  moment  to  take 
whole  mind  ;    but  ii 
periences  there  is  n 
novel ;  they  come  as 
impressions     which 
before.     It  is  not  in 
earlier    and    simplex 
general   principles   o 
must   be  sought,    if 
discovered  at  all. 

No  doubt  both  th 

siast    and   the   profe 

will  scoff  at  the  idea 

of    pleasure     in     mi 

traced  in  such  simple 

both    the     enthusias 

fessor     are      apt     t 

the     real      nature 

lem.       They    waste 

discussing  the  beauti' 

they    ought    to     be 

sensitive   in  human 

not  desire  to  unders 

ticular  product  of  art 

ful,   but   we  do   wis 

why    certain    sounds 

and    silent,   and    wli 

sounds    stir  us  with 

we    too    could   do    s 

The  late  Mr.   Gurne 

derous    volume     on 

Sound  "  without  once 

dred  pages  coming  wi 

real  problem.     He  co 

power  of  sound  was  t 

by  talking  about   m 

tried  to  arrive  at  the 

by    talking  about   sc 

doubtless   have  writt 

would  have  been  more 

The   fact   is  that  nin 

interest  which  musica 

the  performance  of  a 

sonata  is  an  intellectu 

intellectual  product,  ] 

speaking,  nothing  to  d 

of  sound  at  all,  any 

scholar's   interest  in 
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has  lyo  do  with  the  power  of 
thought.  It  is  in  the  remaining 
in  the  purely  emotional  excite- 
raised  by  certain  sounds,  that 
'stery  of  musical  enchantment 
I  sought.  If,  therefore,  we  would 
am  anything  of  the  power  of 
)ver  us,  we  must  go  down  to 
eep-lying  primal  simplicities, 
ast  disentangle  and  cast  aside 
ilement  of  interest  which  seems 
md  on  associations  of  time,  or 
or  story  ;  on  circumstances  of 
lent  or  civilisation  ;  on  sugges- 
F  artistic  skill,  whether  creative 
jrpretative ;  and  we  must  fix 
tyention  on  the  elements  that 
•esent  in  the  old-world  sounds 
h  man  listened  before  he  had 
d  any  sounding  instruments 
self.  The  source  of  those  im- 
QS  which  are  now  produced 
IS  by  artificial  combinations  of 
must  be   traced,    if   it  can  be 

at  all,  in  the  feelings  with 
bhe  savage  listened  to  the  sound 
winds  and  waves,  to  the  cries 

^,  aud  to  the  voices  of  his  own 

in  all  the  three  instances  above 

there  does  appear  to  be  one 

impression  which  is  traceable 

the  sounds  of  nature,  and  which 

3  called  the  element  of  vastness. 

cases  there  was  a  direct  sug- 

i  of  distance  ;  in  the  third  case, 

the  chimes,  the  same  effect  was 

Ded  indirectly  by  the  alternation 

ame  due  to  the  passing  wind. 

otion  thus  aroused  may  be  com- 

with  that  which  we  sometimes 

nee    when    contemplating    the 

of  visible  space  or  the  records 

ote  times,  but  neither  sight  nor 

aor  mental  calculation,  can  turn 

a  of  dimension  into  a  vivid  im- 

n  of  vastness  so  readily  as  can 

ise  of  hearing.     When  we  see 

cpress    train    approaching,  the 

1  increase  in  size  assures  us  of 

tance  through  which  it  is  mov- 

it  it  is  the   crescendo  of  sound 

impresses     us     with    the    vast- 

)f    the   changes    taking    place. 

faintness  of  a  sound  which  we 


know  to  be  loud,  gives  us  a  sei 
remoteness  much  more  impressiv 
any  we  derive  from  the  diminut 
size  of  visible  objects.    In  the  al 
tion  of  sound,  now  near,  now  far, 
wind  carries  it,  and  in  its  imil 
the  crescendo  and  dimintiendo  of 
cial  music,  we  get  an  impression 
is  unique  in  its  suggestion  of  vas 
It  can  be  likened  only  to  the  eff 
those  Eastern  drugs  whose  fum< 
fuse  the  sense  of  proportion,  lenj 
ing  out  the  moments  into  age 
multiplying   finite  impressions 
expanding  series.  Probably  no  th( 
ful    person   has  ever  listened  1 
sound  of  distant  bells  without  I 
his   standpoint    in    nature   inse 
altered.     He  is  no  longer  the  cl 
the  moment,  but  has  become  h 
past  infinities  and  forerunner  < 
ages;  he  stands   on  a  point  of 
midway  between  the  Laurentia 
the    final    dissolution,  on   a  poi 
space  midway  between  Auriga  ai 
Southern   Cross.      Perhaps  he 
not  so  define  his  impressions  t( 
self    in  words,    because    their 
nature    would    naturally    take 
special  colouring  from  his  own  pj 
perience  ;  but  they  would  all  pi 
of  vastness  or  remoteness  whet 
space  or  time,  of  actuality  or  ^ 
To  some  the  suggestion  may  be 
solitudes  of  a  geologic  past,  to 
of   a  past   that   may  be   count 
years ;  some  will  recall  the  waj 
ocean,  others  the  depths  of  interi 
space ;  some  will  be  reminded 
widest  guesses  of  science,  others 
deepest  mysteries  of  theology, 
ever  in  past  mental  life  has  cal 
the  feeling  of  vastness  is  apt  to 
to  the  listener  as  he  hears  the  soi 
the  rising  and  falling  chimes. 

Music  is  full  of  devices  whic 
tate  the  rise  and  fall  of  sounds 
upon  the  wind.  The  alternati 
pp  and  ff  is  an  extreme  case  < 
kind ;  but  the  same  effect  is  pre 
by  many  more  legitimate  metho 
the  pianissimo  of  a  large  orcheg 
chorus,  by  the  harmonics  of  the 
Sometimes  (it  is  a  favourite  dev 
Beethoven's)  the  rush  and  burr; 
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forte  passage  is  ai'rested  by  a  soft 
phrase  in  another  key.  No  one  who 
listens  attentively  to  one  of  these  pas- 
sages can  fail  to  notice  that  the  dis- 
tinctive emotional  effect  is  that  of 
vastness.  It  might  be  paralleled  if 
in  an  instant  we  could  trace  the  sun- 
beam which  blinds  us  here  playing 
with  mild  radiance  on  the  vapours  of 
Neptune;  it  is  paralleled  when  we 
listen  at  night  to  the  wintry  wind  in 
the  tree-tops.  The  musician  in  his 
most  inspired  moments  produces  on  us 
the  emotional  effect  which  nature 
achieves  with  her  storms  and  calms ; 
nor  could  he  desire  to  do  more. 

The  savage  was  probably  impressed 
less  by  the  element  of  vastness  than 
by   another   factor   of   the   power   of 
sound,  which  may  be  called  the  ele- 
ment of  unknown  danger.     This  is  an 
effect  which  we  experience  only  occa- 
sionally, as  when  we  are  alone  in  a 
storm  at  night,  or  when  our  attention 
is  arrested  either  by  a  sound  entirely 
strange   to  us   or   by   one   of   unpre- 
cedented violence.     Rare  though  these 
occasions  are  they  are  impressive,  and 
we   can   readily   recall   the   emotions 
they  excited.     We  can  remember  the 
suspended  breath,  the  fixed  jaws,  the 
attention  concentrated  on  the  impend- 
ing moment.     In  times  when  much  of 
man's  life  was  spent  in  loneliness,  the 
strange  sounds  of  the  forest   or  the 
strand  must  have  entered  deep  into 
his    experience,    and    every    strange 
sound  must  have  been  felt  as  a  pre- 
sage of  danger.     The  world  of  sights 
is  too  much  with    us   now,  and   the 
habit  of  listening  too  much  outgrown 
to  allow  of  our  attending  to  the  sounds 
which    might   otherwise   impress   us. 
But  when  we  are  compelled  to  listen, 
as  in  darkness,  in  solitude,  or  upon 
occasions  when  we  are  rendered  help- 
less, we  are  still  able  to  realise  that 
the  vague  apprehension  conveyed  by 
unfamiliar  sounds  is  the  most  power- 
ful emotion  to  which  we  are  accessible. 
We   may   see  proofs  of  this  in   the 
terrors  which  strange  noises  awaken 
in  childhood  ;  and,  if  nature  has  so 
gifted  us,  we  may  recall  some  pale 
reflection  of  the  feeling  as  we  hear 


the  Hi'st  piece  of  n 
which  we  are  able  to 
For  the  prime  elemei 
pressiveness  is  this 
exciting  an  expectat 
thing  impending,  a  va^ 
which  at  times,  in  th 
ceptible,  is  accompani 
cal  signs  with  whicl 
progress  of  some  pei 
It  is  an  effect  which  i 
it  in  his  power  to 
ways,  by  iifm'tlssimo, 
sitions,  by  unusus 
Every  approach  to  a 
the  suggestion  of  so] 
ing ;  and  when  we  ar< 
coda  of  an  overture  ^ 
periencing,  in  greater 
the  same  kind  of  emo 
which  we  watch  a  lif 
through  the  surf  or  a 
the  burning  rafters 
nearest  possible  paral 
enthusiast  absorbed 
Chopin,  is  to  be  four 
crowd  watching  a  p< 
high  trapeze.  The  < 
appear  more  compli 
latter  than  to  the  fc 
fact,  it  is  just  to  bo 
added,  however,  tha 
musical  excitement  be 
cially  to  the  younger 
is  an  age  at  which 
music  alters,  and  aft 
come  critical  and  list 
of  that  which  we  hea 
The  intellectual  elemc 
interest :  we  may  rec< 
ness  of  the  workman 
fully ;  but  if  we  are 
we  must  admit  to  ou 
work  no  longer  proc 
effect  on  us.  While 
work  of  a  great  maste 
fresh,  we  are  secretly 
fact  that  it  is  no  Ion 
After  the  second  or  t 
piece  of  music  is  ever 
again.  In  a  great  an 
we  may  still  for  som< 
to  discover  the  unexpe 
time  we  know  it  the 
become  but  an  echo  of 
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and  we  greet  it  with  the  faint  smile 
with  which  we  linger  over  the  photo- 
graphs that  remind  us  of  the  holidays 
of  past  years. 

With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said 
that  the  music  of  one  generation  does 
not  produce  quite  the  same  effect  on 
the  next.  When  the  prayer  from  Ros- 
sini*s  "  Mose  "  was  first  performed  in 
Naples  women  fainted  and  men  trem- 
bled. There  is  very  little  excitement 
to  be  got  out  of  the  prayer  from  "Mosc" 
in  the  present  day  ;  and  perhaps  fifty 
ye€ars  hence  even  the  overture  to 
"Tannhiiuser '*  will  be  dry  and  cold. 
Hut  this  only  shows  how  much  of  musi- 
cal impressiveness  depends  on  this  ele- 
ment of  vague  apprehension.  Each 
generation,  tired  of  the  outworn  de- 
vices which  furnished  its  predecessor 
with  excitement,  demands  newer  and 
stranger  effects  to  stimulate  its  emo- 
tions. As  the  devices  of  the  classicist 
grow  pale,  the  listening  public  de- 
mands a  romantic  school  with  new 
forms  and  strange  progressions.  The 
romantic  school  would,  if  some  hearers 
had  their  way,  be  succeeded  in  turn  by 
a  chaotic  school,  and  in  the  race  for 
new  sensations  all  vestige  of  artistic 
form  would  disappear. 

But  fortunately  for  the  permanence 
of  musical  art  there  is  another  element 
of  prime  importance  in  the  power  of 
sound.  Man  is  not  only  a  listening 
animal,  he  is  also  himself  vocal ;  and 
the  hinnan  larynx  furnishes  the  means 
of  investing  artificial  sounds  with  the 
semblance  of  human  passion. 

lie  who  listens  for  the  first  time  to 
persons  conversing  in  an  unknown 
tongue  experiences  a  new  sensation. 
At  first  he  misreads  the  nature  of  his 
discovery  and  infers  that  the  si)eakers 
are  in  the  heat  of  passion  ;  but  he  pres- 
ently finds  that  he  is  simply  listening 
to  the  cadence  of  human  utterance 
which  is  going  on  all  the  time  around 
him,  unnoticed  so  long  as  the  attention 
is  directed  to  the  meaning  of  the  spoken 
word,  but  now  bit)ught  into  pi'ominence 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  thing  to 
which  the  attention  can  be  directed. 
Much  as  the  cadence  of  speech  has 
been  *^ubdued  bv  civilisation,  there  is 


still  sufiicieut  left  to  make  itself   felt 
in  the  mouth  of  a  great  actor  or  a  g^reat 
oi'ator ;  and  it  is  not  ditficuit  to  imagine 
a  time  when  our  ancestors  talked  as 
our  little  childi*en  sometimes  do  now, 
in  an  approach  to  recitative.     Upon 
this    cadence  of   speech   depends    the 
emotional  effect  not  of   song  uierelj^ 
but  of  all  intervals  and  progressions 
of  artificial    sounds.       Many    melodic 
devices  are  dii*ect   copies   of     human 
utterance ;  many  more  ai*e  indirectly 
suggestive  of  difierent  peculiarities  of 
intonation     under    special    modes    of 
emotion.      A  jmrtamento  ascent  to  a 
higher  pitch  on  the  violin  is  a  direct 
copy  of  human  cadence,  when  the  pas- 
sion of  resistance  is  roused   and  the 
speaker  is  compelled  to  assert  himself. 
A   chromatic  progression,  even  on    a 
keyed  instrument,  suggests  to  us   the 
cadence   of   speech   under    rising    in- 
tensity of  excitement.     A  passage   in 
syncopation  affects  us   as  an  echo  of 
human    utterance    struggling     under 
contending  emotions.      In    fact  every 
"  voice,"  whether  of  the  solo  instru- 
ment or  in  the  orchestra,  is  constantly 
employing  successions  of  sounds  which 
are   insepai'ably   associated    with    the 
movement   of   human    passions.     For 
when   the    voice   had    once    asserted 
itself  as  the  means  of  crommunication 
between  man  and  man,   every  sound, 
natural  or  artificial,  came  to  be  referred 
by  association  to  the  cadence  of  human 
uttei-ance.       Man  discovered  his  sigh- 
ing in  the  breeze,  his  laughter  in  the 
ripples,  his  moaning  in  the  tempest. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  frets  were 
removed  from  the   old  viols  that  an 
instrument   was    found    which    could 
really  reproduce  the  cadence  of  human 
uttei-ance.      Thenceforward   the   wail 
of  suffering,  the  poi'tavtento  of  rising 
emotion,     the    vibrato    of     pleading, 
entered  into  the  orchestra  and  became 
the  primary  I'ealities  of  the  world  of 
artificial  sound.      This  is   the  sense, 
and  this  the  only  sense,  in  which  it  is 
allowable  to  say  that  music  expressea 
anything.    Speaking  stnctly,  music  ex- 
presses nothing :  it  says  not  a  word  ; 
it  cannot  describe ;  it  bears  no  sort  of 
i-eiation  to  any  event  that  ever  hap 
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pened,  or  to  any  passion  that  was  ever 
suffered.  But  its  material  is  that  in 
which  human  passions  have  always 
been  expressed,  and  almost  all  its  de- 
vices are  suggestive  of  the  movement 
of  human  emotion  ;  not  indeed  of  any 
definite  emotion,  but  of  the  mode,  or 
degree,  or  rate  of  excitation  of  passion 
in  general. 

These  three  elements,  the  element 
of  vastness,  the  element  of  unknown 
danger,  the  element  of  human  utter- 
ance, together  constitute  the  power  by 
which  sound  moves  our  emotions. 
They  by  no  means  explain  all  oui* 
interest  in  a  musical  composition  as  a 
work  of  art.  That  is  principally  a 
matter  of  intellect  and  of  training.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  possess  the  suscepti- 
bility without  the  interest,  and  to 
acquire  the  interest  with  the  smallest 
modicum  of  susceptibility.  There  are 
many,  even  among  persons  calling 
themselves  musical,  who  are  unable  to 
listen  to  a  single  orchestral  movement 
unless  they  are  given  some  picture  or 
story  to  connect  it  with.  The  taste 
for  programme- music  is  an  absolute 
proof  of  the  fact  that  intellectual 
interest  in  a  musical  work  is  something 
essentially  different  from  susceptibility 
to  emotional  impressions  through  the 
ear. 

Kor  do  the  three  elements  offer  any 
explanation  of  our  pleasure  in  rhythm, 
or  of  our  delight  in  certain  harmonies, 
as  those  of  the  third  and  sixth.  Both 
of  these  pleasures  have  a  physical 
basis,  but  they  have  assumed  their 
special  forms  under  the  pressure  of 
civilisation.  No  doubt  the  present 
sum  of  our  pleasures  in  music,  as  a 
complex  whole,  is  very  different  from 
what  it  would  have  been  if  the  three 
elements  of  its  impressiveness  had 
stood  alone,  without  the  reinforce- 
ments which  come  of  intellect  and 
civilisation.  But  they  have  not  stood 
alone.  They  originally  gave  to  arti- 
ficial sounds  the  power  of  exciting  our 
emotions.  When  artificial  sounds  had 
acquired  that  power  they  became  of 
themselves  objects  of  interest  to  us. 


They  connected  themselves  with  our 
lives,  shared  in  our  progress,  and 
developed  with  us.  Nowhere  can  we 
better  trace  this  than  in  the  sound  of 
the  bells.  Apart  from  the  element  of 
vastness  to  which  its  emotional  effect 
is  due,  there  is  nothing  beautiful  in 
the  sound  of  a  bell.  Its  strong  and 
discordant  overtones  frequently  pro- 
duce an  uncertainty  of  intonation 
which  is  distressing  to  sensitive  ears. 
Yet  compared  with  other  means  of 
calling  attention,  with  a  foghorn  or  a 
steam-whistle,  how  poetical  and  full  of 
meaning  it  seems  by  comparison  !  And 
the  reason  is  clear.  Its  very  peculi- 
arities of  intonation  have  given  to  the 
bell  a  personality  ;  history  and  legend 
have  endowed  it  with  the  character  of 
a  warning  voice.  For  centuries  its 
sound  has  been  the  bearer  of  tidings : 
it  has  summoned  the  burghers  to  the 
market-place,  the  mourners  to  the  bier,, 
the  brides  to  the  altar,  the  worshippers 
to  the  shrine ;  it  has  marked  the  flight 
of  time ;  it  has  proclaimed  the  death 
of  princes  and  the  fate  of  empires ;  it 
has  given  token  of  flood  and  fire,  of 
invasion  and  rebellion  ;  it  has  mourned 
the  bereavement  of  courtier  and  of 
peasant ;  it  has  rung  out  more  than  n 
thousand  old  years ;  it  has  sent  the 
tidings  of  victory  or  peace  over  the 
country-side.  Its  first  note  proclaims 
that  some  event  has  happened  or  is 
about  to  happen  ;  it  is  the  voice  of 
conscience  summoning  the  hearer  to 
suspend  his  work  for  matters  of  life  and 
death,  of  safety  and  truth  and  the 
common  weal.  ''  So  Fate  knocks  at 
the  door  {So  pocht  das  Schicksal  an  die 
Pforte)^  was  Beethoven's  comment  on 
the  bell-like  phrase  which  opens  the 
first  movement  of  his  C  minor  sym- 
phony. Whenever  we  hear  the  sound 
which  has  announced  so  many  changes 
in  human  affairs,  whether  we  hear  it 
in  actual  life  from  some  distant  church- 
tower,  or  in  the  romantic  world  of 
music  or  drama,  we  become  sensible 
of  the  presence  of  an  unseen  destiny. 

J.  B.  C. 
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**  Makaisbubg  !  "  said  the  driver, 
pointing  with  his  whip  over  the  valley 
of  the  Plain. 

"  Where  ^*'  I  asked. 

•*Dere!"  he  nodded,  as  the  foui- 
horses  broke  into  a  gallop,  glad  to 
have  surmounted  the  long  up-gradient 
through  the  sandy  soil. 

I  looked  carefully  over  the  expanse 
of  the  veld  right  up  to  the  level-topped 
mountains  on  the  horizon.  A  conical 
hill  of  regular  geometrical  contour 
lay,  grey  and  isolated,  on  the  carpet 
of  Karroo  grass  in  the  middle-distance 
to  the  right,  as  if  it  had  been  left 
there  by  accident.  Straight  ahead  a 
few  red  and  white  objects,  like  bricks, 
were  visible,  with  a  cluster  apparently 
of  little  toy-trees.  "Where?"  T  re- 
peated. "My  eyes  are  pretty  good, 
but  I  can't  see  it.'* 

The  driver  nodded  again.  He  knew 
no  English,  or  next  to  none.  "  Yah  ! 
'Alf-hour !  *' 

I  tried  once  more.  Half  an  hour, 
say,  four  miles ;  it  could  not  be  away 
over  there,  then,  by  those  mountains. 
From  the  box-seat  of  the  mail-cart 
I  described  an  imaginary  semi-circle 
with  a  radius  of  four  miles,  and 
searched  backwards  and  forwai'ds 
along  this  curve  till  I  could  have 
swoin  there  was  no  Maraisburg  on  it 
or  near  it.  The  driver  nudged  me 
with  his  elbow,  and  pointed  with  his 
long  whip  over  the  ears  of  the  ofE- 
leader.  He  was  aiming  straight  at 
the  little  collection  of  objects  in  the 
foreground,  apparently  about  half  a 
mile  away.  I  looked  at  him  half  in 
derision,  half  in  awe.  "Surely  you 
don't  mean  that  ? '' 

"Yah,  yah  I  Mai-aisburg  1  Alf- 
hour  I  " 

These  little  playthings  were  indeed 
real  houses  and  trees,  only  farther, 
much  farther  off  than  they  seemed. 
The  illusion  (presenting  as  small  and 


near  objects  really  i-emote  and  large) 
was  due  to  the  extreme  dryness  and 
clearness   of   the  atmosphere   on  the 
elevated   plains   of   the  north-eastern 
Karroo,  and  to  the  unsuspected  mag- 
nitude of  the  scale  on  which  N^ature 
had  built.     That  back  scene  of  moun- 
tains  was    thii*ty    miles    away ;  that 
conical  hillock  at  least  fifteen,  and  a 
thousand  feet  high ;  that  little  cluster 
of  toys  was  the  important  village  of 
Mai^aisburg,   connected    by    telegraph 
with   Cradock  and  Cape   Town,    and 
boasting    a    town-hall,    a    school,    a 
Dutch  Reformed  Chui*ch,  and  a  hotel. 
Whipping  up  the  leaders,  we  drove 
in  considerable  style  to  the  gates  of 
the  hotel-yard,  and  alighted,  stiff  and 
weary  with  the  thirty-five  miles'  drive. 
I   inquired   at  the   bar  if   Mr.    Van 
Breda  had  been  heai*d  of.     '*  Oh,  yes," 
was   the  answer.     "M^.   Van   Breda 
drove   in   to   meet  you  on    Monday. 
Probably  he   will   be  here  again  to- 
morrow."    Cleai'ly  they  knew  neho  I 
was.     It  was   a  comfort,  too.  to  find 
that  one  person,  at  least,  in  the  Great 
Kai-roo  could  speak  English.     *'  Can  I 
have  a   bed   here,  and  something  to 
eat?"     "Yes.     Will    you    step    this 
wayl"     Except  for   the  omission  of 
the  superfluous  "Sir,"  I  might  have 
been  in  an  English   inn.     I   stepped 
that  way,  and  sat  down  to  rest  in  a 
comfortable  parlour.     After  my  seven 
hours'  jolt  from  Ci*adock  I  was  disin- 
clined  to   explore   th.e  town,    which, 
inde3d,  I  had  been  examining  for  the 
last  two  hours  through  an   inverted 
telescope,  as  it  were,  and  had  really 
seen  all  there  was  to  see.     The  view 
had  never  altered  for  a   dozen   miles 
or  so.     We  seemed  to  be*  no  nearer 
the    mountain    or    the    conical    hilL 
Maraisburg  itself,   *' sitting,"   as  tlw 
Diitch  say,  in  the  middle  of  the  «aU^ 
with  no  house  or  road  or  tree  viaUii 
for  a  space  of  ten  miles  round, 
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hardly  real.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
caught  up  by  a  Genius,  and  planted  in 
some  unknown  land. 

The  truth  was  less  romantic.  I  had 
come  out  to  the  Cape  on  medical 
advice,  to  avoid  the  winter  climate 
of  England ;  and  had  applied  for,  and 
obtained  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  at  Cape 
Town,  a  situation  as  tutor,  or  school- 
master, in  the  family  of  Mr.  Van 
Breda,  a  Dutchman,  in  the  healthiest 
part  of  the  Colony.  Such  teaching  as 
1  had  done  hitherto  had  not  been 
elementary ;  still,  I  undertook  the 
task  with  few  misgivings  at  first.  Of 
the  number  and  age  of  my  pupils  I 
had  no  idea,  and  could  only  guess 
at  the  subjects  which  I  should  be 
required  to  teach.  "  Take  your  gun 
with  you,"  said  the  Superintendent- 
General  ;  **  the  work  will  be  nothing." 
I  had  no  gun ;  but  as  to  the  work  I 
am  constrained  to  observe  that  the 
Superintendent-General  was  mistaken. 

It  happened  that  I  had  been 
entrusted  by  a  chance  travelling- 
acquaintance  with  a  letter  for  a 
leading  citizen  of  Maraisburg,  a  black- 
smith and  wheelwright  by  trade.  To 
his  forge  I  accordingly  repaired  next 
morning,  and  met  with  a  hearty 
welcome.  He  was  English,  that  is 
of  English,  not  Dutch,  descent,  and 
bore  the  mysterious  name  of  Harris. 
Of  course  he  was  acquainted  with  my 
business.  "  I'd  sooner  be  anything 
than  a  schoolmaster,"  he  said,  a  senti- 
ment by  no  means  rai*e ;  **  but  you'll 
find  Mr.  Van  Breda  a  very  nice 
gentleman."  I  had  formed  the  same 
idea  from  his  letter  to  me  ;  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  hear  the  impression  con- 
tirme<l.  Just  then  a  light  spring-cart 
with  a  canvas  hood  and  two  horses 
drove  quickly  past,  and  pulled  up  at 
the  post-office  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  square,  or  market-place,  of  which 
the  village  consisted. 

**  There  he  is  I  "  .*iaid  my  friend.  I 
turned  out  of  the  forge,  and  went  to 
meet  Mr.  Van  Breda  as  he  walked 
across  the  open  space.  We  shook 
hands  in  the  middle  of  it.     Mr.  Van 


Breda  was  a  short,  though  well-built 
man,  with  a  grey  beard,  and,  in  con- 
trast to  most  of  the  Dut<;hmen  I  had 
seen,  very  well  dressed. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  drove  in  for  me 
on  Monday,"  I  said. 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  he  replied 
with  an  excellent  English  accent.  "  I 
drive  in  every  week  ;  I,  or  one  of  my 
sons.  If  you  will  be  ready  I'll  start 
in  about  an  hour." 

Here   he   left   me  and  I  returned 
to  the  hotel  to  pay  my  bill.     In  an 
hour  Mr.  Van  Breda  drove  up;  my 
lugg<^g6  was  hoisted  into  the  cart,  the 
blacksmith  shouted  ^'  So  long  ! "  from 
his  forge,  and  we  were  off.     The  cart 
rocked  and  swayed  on  its  light  springs 
as  we  drove  across  the  veld^  on  or  off 
the  track,  according  as  it  was  smoother 
or  rougher  than  the  adjoining  country. 
"  Smoke  ?  "    said    Mr.     Van    Breda, 
handing  me  a  great  pouch  full  of  Boer 
tobacco.     I  filled  my  pipe  with  diflS- 
culty,   cannoning    repeatedly  against 
my    companion  during  the    process ; 
for  I  had  no  third  hand  to  hold  on  by. 
We  started  a  spring-buck  or  two  as  we 
drove  along,  to  my  intense  excitement, 
even   Mr.  Van   Breda   being    moved 
to   point  them  out  with  the  whip  as 
they  leaped  gracefully  to  the  shelter 
of  some  bush.     He   said  very  little, 
and  smoked  incessantly  for  two  hours 
or  more.     Having  come  six  hundred 
miles  from  Cape  Town  to  teach,  I  was 
curious  to  know  at  least  the  number 
of    my   pupils    and   what  they   were 
expected  to  learn.     I  had  pictured  to 
myself  three  or  four  shambling  farm- 
lads  coming  indoors   for  an  hour  or 
two   every   morning   to   do   sums    in 
long   division,  and  to  learn   to   read 
English  out  of  a  horn- book.     As  Mr. 
Van  Breda  volunteered  no  information 
on  this  matter,  I  took  occasion,  on  his 
making  some  remark  about  his  chil- 
dren, to  ask  how  many  he  had. 

^^  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you," 
he  answered  with  a  twinkle  of  humour 
in  his  kind  l)lue  eyes.  *^  ^Lj  first  wife 
had  four.  \We  have  had  twelve  since ; 
but  I  lost  my  little  Adriana  a  year 
ago.     The  others,  thank  God,  are  w^ll. 
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e  greet  it  with  the  faint  smile 
^hich  we  linger  over  the  photo- 

that  remind  us  of  the  holidays 

years. 

n  equal  truth  it  may  be  said 
le  music  of  one  generation  does 
oduce  quite  the  same  effect  on 
ct.  When  the  prayer  from  Bos- 
*  Mose  "  was  first  performed  in 
;  women  fainted  and  men  trem- 
There  is  very  little  excitement 

►t  out  of  the  prayer  from  "Mose  '* 
present  day  ;  and  perhaps  fifty 
hence  even  the  overture  to 
ihauser*'  will  be  dry  and  cold, 
is  only  shows  how  much  of  musi- 
pressiveness  depends  on  this  ele- 
of  vague  apprehension.  Each 
tion,  tired  of  the  outworn  de- 
7hich  furnished  its  predecessor 
xcitement,  demands  newer  and 
3r  effects  to  stimulate  its  emo- 

As  the  devices  of  the  classicist 
pale,  the    listening   public   de- 

a  romantic  school  with  new 
and  strange  progressions.  The 
ic  school  would,  if  some  hearers 
3ir  way,  be  succeeded  in  turn  by 
>tic  school,  and  in  the  race  for 
ensations  all  vestige  of  artistic 
^ould  disappear, 
fortunately  for  the  permanence 
ical  art  there  is  another  element 
oae  importance  in  the  power  of 
Man  is  not  only  a  listening 
I,  he  is  also  himself  vocal ;  and 
man  larynx  furnishes  the  means 
^sting  artificial  sounds  with  the 
nee  of  human  passion, 
who  listens  for  the  first  time  to 
s   conversing    in   an    unknown 

experiences  a  new  sensation. 
;t  he  misreads  the  nature  of  his 
3ry  and  infers  that  the  speakers 
3he  heat  of  passion  ;  but  he  pres- 
inds  that  he  is  simply  listening 

cadence  of  human  utterance 
is  going  on  all  the  time  around 
anoticed  so  long  as  the  attention 
;ted  to  the  meaning  of  the  spoken 
)ut  now  brought  into  prominence 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  thing  to 
the  attention  can  be  directed, 
as  the  cadence  of  speech  has 
ubdued  by  civilisation,  there  is 


still  sufiicient  left  to  make  its( 
in  the  mouth  of  a  great  actor  or 
orator ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  i 
a  time  when  our  ancestors  tal 
our  little  children  sometimes  c 
in  an  approach  to  recitative, 
this  cadence  of  speech  depen 
emotional  effect  not  of  song  i 
but  of  all  intervals  and  progi 
of  artificial  sounds.  Many  i 
devices  are  direct  copies  of 
utterance;  many  more  are  inc 
suggestive  of  different  peculiar 
intonation  under  special  mc 
emotion.  A  2}orta7nento  ascei 
higher  pitch  on  the  violin  is  a 
copy  of  human  cadence,  when  t 
sion  of  resistance  is  roused  a 
speaker  is  compelled  to  assert  l 
A  chromatic  progression,  evei 
keyed  instrument,  suggests  to 
cadence  of  speech  under  risi 
tensity  of  excitement.  A  pass 
syncopation  affects  us  as  an  € 
human  utterance  struggling 
contending  emotions.  In  fact 
**  voice,"  whether  of  the  solo 
ment  or  in  the  orchestra,  is  con 
employing  successions  of  sound i 
are  inseparably  associated  wi 
movement  of  human  passions 
when  the  voice  had  once  a 
itself  as  the  means  of  commun 
between  man  and  man,  every 
natural  or  artificial,  came  to  be  r 
by  association  to  the  cadence  of 
utterance.  Man  discovered  h 
ing  in  the  breeze,  his  laughter 
ripples,  his  moaning  in  the  t( 
But  it  was  not  until  the  fret 
removed  from  the  old  viols  t 
instrument  was  found  which 
really  reproduce  the  cadence  of 
utterance.  Thenceforward  tl 
of  suffering,  the  poQ'taniento  of 
emotion,  the  vibrato  of  pi 
entered  into  the  orchestra  and 
the  primary  realities  of  the  w 
artificial  sound.  This  is  the 
and  this  the  only  sense,  in  whi 
allowable  to  say  that  music  ex 
anything.  Speaking  strictly,  m 
presses  nothing :  it  says  not  a 
it  cannot  describe ;  it  bears  no 
relation  to  any    event  that  ev< 
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pened,  or  to  any  passion  that  was  ever 
suffered.  But  its  material  is  that  in 
which  human  passions  have  always 
been  expressed,  and  almost  all  its  de- 
vices are  suggestive  of  the  movement 
of  human  emotion  ;  not  indeed  of  any 
definite  emotion,  but  of  the  mode,  or 
degree,  or  rate  of  excitation  of  passion 
in  general. 

These  three  elements,  the  element 
of  vastness,  the  element  of  unknown 
danger,  the  element  of  human  utter- 
ance, together  constitute  the  power  by 
which  sound  moves  our  emotions. 
They  by  no  means  explain  all  our 
interest  in  a  musical  composition  as  a 
work  of  art.  That  is  principally  a 
matter  of  intellect  and  of  training.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  possess  the  suscepti- 
bility without  the  interest,  and  to 
acquire  the  interest  with  the  smallest 
modicum  of  susceptibility.  There  are 
many,  even  among  persons  calling 
themselves  musical,  who  are  unable  to 
listen  to  a  single  orchestral  movement 
unless  they  are  given  some  picture  or 
story  to  connect  it  with.  The  taste 
for  programme- music  is  an  absolute 
proof  of  the  fact  that  intellectual 
interest  in  a  musical  work  is  something 
essentially  different  from  susceptibility 
to  emotional  impressions  through  the 
ear. 

Nor  do  the  three  elements  offer  any 
explanation  of  our  pleasure  in  rhythm, 
or  of  our  delight  in  certain  harmonies, 
as  those  of  the  third  and  sixth.  Both 
of  these  pleasures  have  a  physical 
basis,  but  they  have  assumed  their 
special  forms  under  the  pressure  of 
civilisation.  No  doubt  the  present 
sum  of  our  pleasures  in  music,  as  a 
complex  whole,  is  very  different  from 
what  it  would  have  been  if  the  three 
elements  of  its  impressiveness  had 
stood  alone,  without  the  reinforce- 
ments which  come  of  intellect  and 
civilisation.  But  they  have  not  stood 
alone.  They  originally  gave  to  arti- 
ficial sounds  the  power  of  exciting  our 
emotions.  When  artificial  sounds  had 
acquired  that  power  they  became  of 
themselves  objects  of  interest  to  us. 


They  connected  ther 
lives,  shared  in  oui 
developed  with  us. 
better  trace  this  than 
the  bells.  Apart  fro] 
vastness  to  which  its 
is  due,  there  is  noth 
the  sound  of  a  bell, 
discordant  overtones 
duce  an  uncertainty 
which  is  distressing  t 
Yet  compared  with 
calling  attention,  wit] 
steam-whistle,  how  pc 
meaning  it  seems  by  c 
the  reason  is  clear, 
arities  of  intonation  1 
bell  a  personality  ;  hi 
have  endowed  it  with 
a  warning  voice.  J 
sound  has  been  the  b 
it  has  summoned  the 
market-place,  the  mov 
the  brides  to  the  altar 
to  the  shrine ;  it  has 
of  time;  it  has  proc 
of  princes  and  the  fat 
has  given  token  of  \ 
invasion  and  rebellion 
the  bereavement  of 
peasant ;  it  has  rung 
thousand  old  years ; 
tidings  of  victory  or 
country-side.  Its  firs 
that  some  event  hag 
about  to  happen  ;  it 
conscience  summonin 
suspend  his  work  for  n 
death,  of  safety  and 
common  weal.  **  So 
the  door  {So  pocht  dcu 
P/orte)y^  was  Beethoi 
the  bell-like  phrase  i 
first  movement  of  hi 
phony.  Whenever  w< 
which  has  announced 
in  human  affairs,  whc 
in  actual  life  from  sou 
tower,  or  in  the  ror 
music  or  drama,  we 
of  the  presence  of  an  i 
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r  with  his  whip  over  the  valley 

?lain. 

lere?"  I  asked. 

re ! "  he   nodded,   as   the   four 

broke   into   a  gallop,  glad   to 
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regular  geometrical  contour 
ey  and  isolated,  on  the  carpet 
00  grass  in  the  middle-distance 

right,  as  if  it  had  been  left 
)y  accident.  Straight  ahead  a 
.  and  white  objects,  like  bricks, 
sible,  with  a  cluster  apparently 
e  toy-trees.  "  Where  V*  I  re- 
"My  eyes  are  pretty  good, 
an't  see  it.'* 

iriver  nodded  again.    He  knew 
lish,  or  next  to  none.     "  Yah  ! 


I  »j 


ur  I 

ed  once  more.  Half  an  hour, 
iir  miles ;  it  could  not  be  away 
lere,  then,  by  those  mountains, 
the  box-seat  of  the  mail-cart 
ibed  an  imaginary  semi-circle 
I  radius  of  four  miles,  and 
d  backwards  and  forwards 
this  curve  till  I  could  have 
there  was  no  Maraisburg  on  it 
r  it.  The  driver  nudged  me 
is  elbow,  and  pointed  with  his 
^hip  over  the  ears  of  the  off- 
He  was  aiming  straight  at 
ble  collection  of  objects  in  the 
)und,  apparently  about  half  a 
vay.  I  looked  at  him  half  in 
Q,  half  in  awe.  "  Surely  you 
lean  that  ?  " 
,h,      yah !     Maraisburg  I     'Alf- 

;e  little  playthings  were  indeed 
3uses  and  trees,  only  farther, 
farther  off  than  they  seemed, 
usion  (presenting  as  small  and 


near  objects  really  remote  and 

was  due  to  the  extreme  dryne 

clearness   of   the   atmosphere  < 

elevated   plains   of   the  north-e 

Karroo,  and  to  the  unsuspected 

iiitude  of  the  scale  on  which  I 

had  built.     That  back  scene  of 

tains   was    thirty    miles    away 

conical  hillock  at  least  fifteen, 

thousand  feet  high ;  that  little  < 

of  toys  was  the  important  vill 

Maraisburg,   connected    by   tel 

with   Cradock  and  Cape   Towi 

boasting    a    town- hall,    a    sch 

Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  a 

Whipping  up  the  leaders,  we 

in  considerable  style  to  the  gi 

the  hotel-yard,  and  alighted,  st 

weary  with  the  thirty-five  miles 

I   inquired   at   the    bar   if   Mi 

Breda  had  been  heard  of.     "  01: 

was   the   answer.     "  Mr.    Van 

drove   in   to    meet   you   on    M 

Probably   he    will    be  here  agi 

morrow."     Clearly  they  knew 

was.     It  was   a  comfort,  too, 

that  one  person,  at  least,  in  the 

KaiToo  could  speak  English.     * 

have   a   bed   here,  and  someth 

eat?"     "Yes.     Will    you    ste 

way?"     Except   for   the  omisf 

the  superfluous  "  Sir,"  I  migh 

been  in  an  English    inn.     I   s 

that  way,  and  sat  down  to  rei 

comfortable  parlour.     After  m] 

hours'  jolt  from  Cradock  I  was 

clined    to   explore   the   town, 

indeed,  I  had  been  examining 

last  two  hours  through   an    ii 

telescope,  as  it  were,  and  had 

seen  all  there  was  to  see.     TI 

had  never  altered  for  a   dozen 

or   so.     We   seemed  to  be  no 

the    mountain    or    the    conic« 

Maraisburg  itself,    *'  sitting," 

Diitch  say,  in  the  middle  of  tl 

with  no  house  or  road  or  tree 

for  a  space  of  ten  miles  round, 
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hardly  real.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
caught  up  by  a  Genius,  and  planted  in 
some  unknown  land. 

The  truth  was  less  romantic.     I  had 
come  out   to    the    Cape    on    medical 
advice,  to   avoid   the   winter   climate 
of  England ;  and  had  applied  for,  and 
obtained  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  at  Cape 
Town,  a  situation  as  tutor,  or  school- 
master,  in   the   family   of   Mr.    Van 
Breda,  a  Dutchman,  in  the  healthiest 
part  of  the  Colony.     Such  teaching  as 
I   had   done   hitherto   had   not    been 
elementary ;    still,    I    undertook    the 
task  with  few  misgivings  at  first.     Of 
the  number  and  age  of  my   pupils  I 
had   no  idea,   and   could   only    guess 
at    the   subjects   which    I   should   be 
required  to  teach.     "  Take  your  gun 
with   you,**  said   the  Superintendent- 
General  ;  **  the  work  will  be  nothing.*' 
I  had  no  gun ;  but  as  to  the  work  I 
am   constrained  to   observe  that  the 
Superintendent-General  was  mistaken. 
It     happened     that     I     had    been 
entrusted     by    a    chance    travelling- 
acquaintance    with    a    letter    for     a 
leading  citizen  of  Maraisburg,  a  black- 
smith and  wheelwright  by  trade.     To 
his  forge  I  accordingly  repaired  next 
morning,    and    met    with    a    hearty 
welcome.     He   was   English,    that   is 
of  English,  not  Dutch,  descent,  and 
bore  the  mysterious  name  of  Harris. 
Of  course  he  was  acquainted  with  my 
business.     *'  I'd   sooner   be    anything 
than  a  schoolmaster,"  he  said,  a  senti- 
ment by  no  means  rare ;  **  but  you'll 
find    Mr.   Van    Breda    a    very    nice 
gentleman."     I  had  formed  the  same 
idea  from  his  letter  to  me  ;  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  hear  the  impression  con- 
firmed.    Just  then  a  light  spring-cart 
with   a  canvas  hood  and  two  horses 
drove  quickly  past,  and  pulled  up  at 
the  post-office  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  square,  or  market-place,  of  which 
the  village  consisted. 

"  There  he  is  !  "  .^^aid  my  friend.  I 
turned  out  of  the  forge,  and  went  to 
meet  Mr.  Van  Breda  as  he  walked 
across  the  open  space.  We  shook 
hands  in  the  middle  of  it.     Mr.  Van 


Breda  was  a  short,  ti 
man,  with  a  grey  beai 
trast  to  most  of  the  I 
seen,  very  well  dressec 

"I  am  afraid  you 
on  Monday,"  I  said. 

"That  doesn't  mat 
with  an  excellent  Eng! 
drive  in  every  week  ; 
sons.     If  you  will  be 
in  about  an  hour." 

Here   he    left   me 

to  the  hotel  to  pay  i 

hour  Mr.  Van  Breda 

^^%%^%'^  was  hoisted  ii 

blacksmith  shouted  " 

his  forge,  and  we  weri 

rocked  and  swayed  on 

as  we  drove  across  th 

the  track,  according  as 

or  rougher  than  the  ad 

"  Smoke  ]  "    said    M: 

handing  me  a  great  pc 

tobacco.     I  filled  my 

culty,   cannoning    rej 

my    companion  durin 

for  I  had  no  third  bar 

We  started  a  spring-bi 

drove  along,  to  my  int 

even   Mr.   Van   Bred 

to   point  them  out  w 

they  leaped  graceful!] 

of  some  bush.     He   i 

and  smoked  incessant! 

or  more.     Having  co 

miles  from  Cape  Towi 

curious  to  know  at  k 

of    my   pupils    and   i 

expected  to  learn.     I 

myself  three  or  four 

lads  coming  indoors 

two   every   morning 

long   division,  and  t< 

English  out  of  a  hori 

Van  Breda  volunteers 

on  this  matter,  I  toot 

making  some  remark 

dren,  to  ask  how  man 

*'  I  am  almost  asha 

he  answered  with  a  tip 

in  his  kind  l)lue  eyes. 

had  four.     T^  have  I 

but  I  lost  my  little 

ago.     The  others,  tha 
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ong.     The    doctor    says    there 

family  so  healthy  for    forty 
ound.'* 

mental  picture  of  the  three  or 
iiobbledehoys  now  shifted,  dis- 

and  reformed  itself  into  a 
regular  and  imposing  vision, 
ight  I  saw  before  me  a  row  of 
lads,  ranged  in  descending  scale 
;nitude  from  six  feet  high  to 
each  one  of  them  thirsting  for 
tion  proportioned  to  his  height, 
do  not  all  go  to  school,"  added 
an  Breda.  A  sense  of  relief 
)ver  me,  to  be  suddenly  dis- 
For  now,  for  the  first  time, 
•ught  occurred  that  it  was  very 
y  this  large  family  consisted  of 
one.  Perhaps  I  should  have  to 
girls  as  well ;  perhaps  even 
ap  young  ladies  !  The  thought 

inently  disquieting.  Boys,  at 
ae  English  boys,  I  knew  by 
nee  that  I  could  manage,  in 
f  need,  by  working  on  their 
,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  by 
J  castigation.  But  with  girls 
;ter  expedient  was  out  of  the 
n,  and  even  the  former  seemed 
fraught  with  unknown  perils. 
,  though  I  might  exhibit  an 
itine  firmness  with  boys,  in  the 
)f  a  class  of  young  ladies  I  felt 
should  be  as  wax.  I  dared  not 
r.  Van  Breda  if  he  had  any 
ers. 

bts  on  this  head  were  soon  set 
i.  Bounding  the  shoulder  of  a 
;ky  eminence  we  were  greeted 
bui'st  of  happy  voices ;  and  a 
of  children  jumped,  clambered, 
I  from  a  gate  on  which  they  had 
jrched,  and  ran  shouting  to  meet 
ieautiful  children  they  were, 
ed,  golden-haired,  and  as  active 
illes  \  three  boys  and  two  girls, 
lest  girl  about  ten  years  old. 
an  Breda  drove  quickly  past, 
I  with  his  whip,  and  then 
led  his  pace  down  to  give  them 
;e ;  for,  needless  to  say,  they  were 
after  us  at   th^top  of   their 

The  smaller  girl  quickly  out- 
d  the  rest. 


Perhaps  I  may  venture  here 
cord  my  opinion  that  it  is  not  gj 
many  girls,  even  if  quite  youi 
perfectly  formed,  to  look  well  n 
at  full  speed.  The  drapery  is 
too  long  for  perfect  freedom, 
scant  for  perfect  grace.  If  the 
margin,  it  is  an  extremely  narro 
and  rarely  hit.  Possibly  A1 
was  an  exception  ;  but  there  is 
invariably  present  in  the  mind 
spectator  a  disturbing  impress 
too  much  knee.  This  child  a: 
movements  were  a  joy  to  behold 

**  Some  of  the  little  ones,"  » 
father,  pretending  to  whip  i 
horses,  and  to  signal  a  farewell 
little  daughter  with  a  moven: 
his  shoulder  and  wrist.  She  \ 
to  redouble  her  speed.  The  wa 
little  figure  in  the  light  blue  frc 
over  the  ground,  half  dazzled 
setting  sun  which  lit  up  her  fa 
her  streaming  golden  hair,  was  \ 
for  sore  eyes. 

She  gained  on  us,  caught  us  \ 
held  on  for  a  minute  to  th< 
"  She*  11  get  in  somehow  ;  trust  ^ 
for  that,'*  said  her  father,  t 
drawing  rein.  I  did  not  belie 
would  try  ;  but  sure  enough,  I 
look  of  determination  come  ic 
face,  and  putting  forth  a  quite  r 
able  effort  of  strength,  she  haul 
self  bodily  over  the  rail,  and  p] 
down,  flushed  and  panting,  at  t 
tom  of  the  cart.  "  Halloa  I  "  a 
father,  looking  round,  **  where  < 
come  from  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  got  in,  father,'*  she  an 
in  Dutch. 

The  ceremony  of  introductio 
we  stopped  to  allow  the  others  t 
up.     They  swarmed  in  like  the 
of  Bingen's  rats,  and  took  theii 
not  without  fighting  among  th( 
boys,  on  and  under  our  knees.  1 1 
indiscriminate  fondness  for    cl 
They  are  often,  boys  especially,  c 
ill-behaved,  or  idiotic,  or  ugly, 
children,  however,    were    very 
able.     Still  I  hoped  I  should 
required  to  teach  them. 

In  this   trim  we  drove    up 
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house,  a  low,  square,  one-storied 
building,  with  a  verandah  along  the 
front.  Out-buildings  lay  scattered 
round  on  the  veld ;  and  hard  by,  but 
not  contiguous  to  the  farm-buildings, 
was  a  large  rectangular  garden  of 
four  or  five  acres  enclosed  by  a  wall. 
Two  or  three  hundred  yards  away 
were  the  kraals  for  housing  the  sheep 
and  goats  at  night;  and  two  flocks, 
each  numbering  many  hundreds  of 
sheep  and  goats  respectively,  and  each 
preceded  by  a  goat  as  big  as  a  don- 
key, the  rear  being  brought  up  by 
shouting  Kafir  shepherds,  were  march- 
ing home  to  bed.  No  paths,  trees, 
or  fences  were  anywhere  visible. 
In  fact  the  only  fence  on  the  farm 
was  the  one  that  bounded  it,  which 
was  made  of  wire,  ahd  was,  Mr.  Van 
Breda  told  me,  thirty  miles  long.  A 
square  of  this  perimeter  would  enclose 
thirty-seven  thousand  acres ;  at  least 
there  was  plenty  of  room  to  knock 
about  without  trespassing.  A  few 
immense  ostriches  were  grazing  near 
the  house. 

We  drove  round  to  the  front,  and 
drew  up.  Two  youths  of  about  sixteen 
appeared  and  took  the  horses'  heads. 
The  little  ones  tumbled  out,  and  we 
elders  followed  with  somewhat  less 
celerity.  Mr.  Van  Breda  introduced 
his  two  sons  to  me.  There  was  little 
of  the  gawky  hobbledehoy  about  them. 
In  a  few  quiet  words  they  greeted  me 
with  the  unaffected  courtesy  of  well-bred 
grown  men  ;  and  at  once  outspanned, 
or  unharnessed  the  horses,  and  jumping 
on  their  backs  rode  them  off  to  water 
at  a  rain-dam.  Mr.  Van  Breda,  pre- 
ceding me  into  a  well-furnished  dining- 
room  with  a  large  mahogany  table, 
unlocked  the  sideboard  door,  drew 
forth  a  bottle  of  Schnapps,  and  having 
offered  it  to  me,  filled  his  glass,  and, 
after  a  fashion  as  old  as  Olympus, 
pledged  me  welcome  in  Dutch. 

^y  luggage  was  carried  by  Kafirs 
through  to  my  bedroom,  as  we  re-lit 
our  pipes  and  sat  down,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  table,  to  smoke  in  silence. 
Being  now  installed  as  tutor  to  a 
family  of  Dutch  Boers  my  curiosity  to 


learn  what  and  whom 

to  teach,  and  for  how 

grew  keener  and  keene 

broached  the  subject  to 

The   first  piece   of   ini 

tracted  was  that  I  sh< 

pec  ted  to  begin  till  Moi 

being  Saturday;  the  g 

regulation   number  of 

a  day.      After   a   dec 

ventured  to  inquire  g 

many  of  his  olive-brani 

my   privilege  to  train 

calculate,  but,  failing, 

wife.      Mrs.    Van  Bn 

them  glibly, — eight.    G 

still   baffling.      How 

children,  ranging  from 

to  four,  half-a-dozen  di 

simultaneously,  I  kne^ 

the  man  in  the  moon. 

impostor,  and  quailed 

Breda's    friendly  and 

Still  the  thing  had  to  b( 

and  after  all  I  was  j 

qualified  to  do  it  as  th( 

Saturday  and  Sunda 

enough — a  ride  in  the 

according    to    the    D 

Church,  at  which  I  offi^ 

and  hymns  werelustil; 

Mr.  Van  Breda   alon( 

bass, — these  were  the 

The  children,  I  found 

talked  Dutch  among  t 

English  vocabulary  be: 

There  was  a  school-ro 

hanging  on  the  walls, 

in  different   stages  o\ 

very   like  an   untidy 

room  of  the  old  type 

spirits  fell  somewhat  ^ 

troduced  to  it  by  my  i 

Monday     came,     s 

assembled    at    9    a.n 

taking   their  seats   a 

in  their  desks  in  a  s 

ness-like  manner  whic 

smaller  than  ever. 

middle,  with  my  hand 

smiling  blandly.      Th 

clearly  not  w^jkt  I  ha( 

something   m%e  thai 

done,  and  for  five  moi 
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fliculty  was  to  make  a  start.  I 
d  to  begin  by  frowning  slightly, 
I  down  composedly  at  my  desk, 
Etlling  over  names.  I  took  out  a 
f  paper  and  began :  "I  think 
3  proceeding  to  business,  I  will 
iown  your  names  in  order  of  age, 
I  will  kindly  give  them  to  me, 
bhe  several  dates  of  your  bii-th." 
were  all  exceedingly  polite,  but, 
the  exception  of  the  two  elder 
had  no  sort  of  idea  what  I  was 
ig  abqut.  I  began  with  the 
.,  the  grave  and  manly  youth  to 
.  I  had  been  first  introduced  on 
•rival.  "  Your  name,  I  think,  is 
ly,  is  it  not  ?  Will  you  please 
e  your  age,  and  what  you  know." 
ly  told  me  his  full  name,  that  he 
eventeen  years  of  age  ;  and  that 
Mr.  Mackintosh  (their  last  tutor) 
lad  done  history,  geography, 
mar,  arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid, 

Latin.        This       news       was 

raging.      Willie,    aged   sixteen, 

one  much  the  same.     Both  these 

in    for   the    highest    standard. 

■  Willie   there   was   a   big   gap. 

est  were  little   ones,  very  imper- 

•  acquainted  with  English,  or  not 

. ;  extraordinarily   well-behaved, 

norant,  apparently,  not  only  of 

ages,   but  of  their  very  names. 

ily  Mrs.  Van  Breda  dropped  in, 

elped  me  out  with  the  remainder 

e   list,    which   wound   up    with 

xander,   aged  four ;   accomplish- 

,  0,  Xy  ox." 

IS  strange  how  much  easier  we 
things  than  we  expected,  after 
attacking  the  apparently  iinpos- 

I  stai-ted  Tommy  and  Willie 
ig  geography  and  consulting 
single  atlas,  which  they  did  with 
heads  close  together  and  the 
t  possible  whispering  in  their 
e  tongue ;  wrote  copies  for  Esther, 
min,  and  Ida  ;  set  my  little  blue- 
friend,  Winnie,  a  compound 
Lon  sum  on  a  slate  (which  she 
orrectly  and  quickly,  and  then 
i  some  treasures  out  of  her 
>r,  and  sat  playing  with  them,  as 
as  gold)  ;   and   taking   a    small 


white-haired  boy  on  either 
opened  a  tattered  First  Si 
Reading- Book,  and  plunged  ii 
exiguous  history  of  Ann,  her  p 
fan,  and  her  man. 

Not  to  enlarge,  however,  on 
details  of  elementary  teaching 
it  to  say  that  after  a  few  dayg 
into  the  swing  of  it,  acquire 
measure  the  knack  of  keepin, 
all  more  or  less  busily  employe^ 
the  elder  boys  extra  hours  ir 
and  history,  taught  the  little 
play  the  piano ;  in  short, 
pretty  hard  for  my  salary,  anc 
good  salary  for  my  pains. 

The  chief  recreation  was 
Every  one  had  a  horse.  The  lit 
thought  nothing  of  catching 
backed  steed  in  the  veld,  clai 
miraculously  on  to  its  back, 
number  of  four  or  so,  and  ca 
pleasantly  home,  the  sternmo 
ping  ofE  occasionally  behind, 
ever  went  anywhere  on  foot ; 
there  was  nowhere,  so  to  say, 
nothing  but  veld  stretching  a 
the  mountains  already  describe 
rider  leaving  the  homestead  and 
ing  away,  in  almost  any  di 
rode  on  and  on  till  he  was  out  c 
not  hidden  by  intervening  obj 
irregularities  of  level,  but  dimi 
.  and  finally  lost  to  view  through c 
alone.  At  one  point,  it  is  tr 
incurving  of  the  barrier  of  the 
berg  Mountains  brought  an  app 
precipitous  cliff  of  eight  hundi 
in  height  within  a  distance  of 
six  miles  from  the  house  ;  and 
verge  of  this  ridge  a  horsenu 
lined  against  the  sky  would 
cernible  on  a  clear  day,  disap 
suddenly  as  he  quitted  the  edge 
where  he  m^ted  insensibly  aw 
coming  gradually  indistingi 
from  the  patchy  ground  of  low 
bush  broken  only  by  narrow 
courses  or  stretches  of  bare 
earth.  We  often  rode  up  this  d 
on  a  Saturday  (it  was  not  really 
to  visit  our  next  door  neighl 
relative  and  tenant  of  Mr.  Van 
who  lived  in  immense   solituc 
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his  wife  and  children  and  tended 
thousands  of  sheep  and  goats  on  the 
higher  mountain  land.  The  view  from 
his  homestead,  about  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  was  grand  if 
monotonous.  Beyond  our  own  famil- 
iar amphitheatre  of  flat-topped  moun- 
tains could  be  seen  another  range, 
and  sometimes  yet  a  third,  still  further, 
looming  dimly  sixty  miles  away. 
Here  was  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of 
Gordon  Gumming,  that  mighty  hunter ; 
here,  but  yesterday,  the  lions,  girafiFes, 
and  gnus  were  roaming,  to  vanish 
at  the  advent  of  civilised  man.  Spring- 
buck and  one  or  two  smaller  kinds  of 
antelope  w^re  still  plentiful,  and  went 
down,  when  venison  was  desired,  before 
Tommy's  patient  rifle,  to  be  ther-e  and 
then  disembowelled  and  carried  home 
slung  across  his  horse's  withers. 
Baboons  were  often  heard  barking 
and  seen  scrambling  about  the  rocks ; 
jackals  howled  nightly  from  the  water- 
courses ;  leopards,  called  in  South 
Africa  tigers,  made  occasional  depre- 
dations on  the  flocks;  and  vultures 
circled  continually  round  the  apex  of 
the  conical  hill. 

Occasional  diversion  was  found  in 
an  ostrich-drive.  On  the  spacious 
farm,  or  rather  estate,  of  Mr.  Van 
Breda  the  ostriches  roamed  at  will; 
not  indeed  indigenous  to  this  part  of 
Africa,  but  practically  wild.  When 
ostrich- farming  was  in  its  prime  some 
thirty  years  ago  they  had  been  im- 
ported at  vast  expense  from  the  north. 
Every  eight  months  or  so,  as  the 
feathers  matured,  as  many  as  could  be 
circumvented  were  caught  and  plucked. 
Incessantly  galloping  for  many  miles 
over  the  veJd  in  ever-lessening  arcs  we 
gradually  drove  them  inwards  to  the 
mouth  of  a  funnel-shaped  pen.  Here 
they  were  separately  secured  like 
horses  in  a  box,  deprived  of  their  tail 
and  wing  feathers,  and  set  free,  dis- 
mantled, humiliated,  naked,  and,  I 
grieve  to  say,  bleeding  as  well.  The 
strength  of  these  birds  is  something 
prodigious.  We  have  all  read,  with 
more  or  less  of  scepticism,  of  their 
carrying  boys  upon   their  backs.     I 
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have  myself  seen,  and  < 
hen-ostrich  running  f  re 
grown  Kafir,  of  not  lesj 
weight,    astride  on  hei 
are    dangerous,    too;    i 
though  powerless  in  ne< 
ostrich  possesses  formi 
of  ofiFence  in  his  great 
toed    feet.     A   raking 
delivered  by  an  ostrich  I 
to  rip  a  man  clean  ope 
will  readily  believe  wh< 
heavy  nails,  and  the  en( 
of  their  thighs.     It  is 
by  those  who  know,  thi 
an  ostrich  is  as  bad  as 
horse.  -  » 

One  old  cock-bird,  qi 
high  as  he  walked  i 
oscillating  neck  (who 
poking  his  head  throi 
window,  and  stealing 
came  handy),  haunted 
vicinity  of  our  homej 
established  quite  a  r 
there.  It  was  not  onlj 
male  bird  dared  to  com 
of  him ;  we  ourselves 
afraid  to  walk  from  th 
garden  if  he  was  an 
direct  path,  preferrii 
specious  pretext  offers 
considerable  round  oi 
stay  at  home.  It  mu 
that  this  solitary  bird  1 
known  to  attack  any 
ostrich  does  make  for  y 
Breda  in  heartfelt  tor 
there  is  no  use  in  faci 
you  happened  to  be  ani 
forked  clothes-prop),  a; 
less  use  in  running  av 
thing  to  do  is  to  lie  do^ 
face  in  a  gutter,  if  s 
attainable,  and  to  let 
you,  trample  and  scrap 
is  tired.  An  ostrich 
severely  near  the  level 
When  Mr.  Van  Breda 
things  I  asked  him  1 
thought  a  full-grown 
weigh ;  he  said  about 
pounds.  We  were  wa 
garden  to  the  house  wfa 
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tioQ,  and  the  ostrich  was  not 
:.  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
lad  many  an  interesting  talk 
Mr.  Yan  Breda  concerning  the 
)ns  of  sentiment  existing  between 
Dglish  and  the  Dutch  of  South 
k.  That  no  ill-feeling  exists,  no 
)f  resentment  or  of  scornful  exul- 
.  has  survived  or  followed  our 
ered     action     and     crushing 

at   Majuba   Hill,   can   by    no 

be  affirmed.    And  even  if  there 

during  the  last  ninety  years 
bhe  annexation  of  the  Colony,  no 
I   of    injuries    inflicted    at    our 

upon  the  Dutch,  they  might 
•e  excused  for  remembering  that 
Dlony  was  settled  by  them  and 
}  us;  and  that  after  being  held 
itely  by  the  French  and  the 
jh  at  the  time  of  the  Kevolution- 
^ar,  it  was  summarily,  nay, 
lently,  appropriated  by  the  latter 

close.  Notwithstanding  their 
e  treks,  or  demigrations 
^ards  into  the  Transvaal  and 
.*ange  Free  State,  the  Dutch  still 
bute  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
:  Cape  Colony  \  and  their  treat- 
oy  the  English  has  been  neither 
ciliatory  nor  so  straightforward 
obliterate  the  feeling  that  they 
3Ject  to  an  alien  race.    Mr.  Van 

himself  repeatedly  disclaimed 
ognition  of  race  difference.  He 
IS  he  said,  an  English  subject, 
Dnglish,  in  all  due  measure,  in 
,thies  and  ideas.  But  the  very 
Lon  of  this  large-heartedness  bore 
;s  to  the  fact  that  it  was  far 
universal.  Unquestionably,  by 
of  his  less  enlightened  country- 
[,  as  an  Englishman,  was  looked 

askance ;  and  I  have  heard 
les    of    rhymes    derisive    or  de- 

ory  of  the  English  on  the 
5nt  lips  of  many  a  Dutch  child, 
things,  however,  are  a  symptom 
'  of  what  was  than  of    what  is 

The  problem  of  the  ultimate 
y  of  the  Republic  is,  no  doubt,  a 
one;  and  it  may  be  that  some 
ion  of  bitterness  arising  from 
py  relations   there   will   spread 


beyond  the  Orange  and  th 
But  if  trouble  be  happily  ave 
the  North,  the  Dutchman  wi 
become,  if  he  is  not  so  aire 
loyal  a  subject  of  the  Queen  \ 
be  found  in  any  part  of  her  ( 
Empire. 

Here,   in    the    outskii'ts    of 
sation,     in     a     land     of      bo 
plain,    we    seem    to   see   reviv 
pastoral    simplicity    of    the 
patriarchal    days.      Dwelling 
literally  every  man  beneath  h 
vine,  and  every  man  beneath  i 
fig-tree,  the  settlers  realise  at 
the  blessings  of  prosperity  and 
Their  quivers  full,  for  the  mog 
of   stalwart   sons,   they   will 
afraid,  they  have  not  been  af 
speak  with  their  enemies  in  th 
The  Ten  Commandments  are  th 
of   life,   and  of  these  the  fiftl 
least    perfectly    kept.       Indec 
respectful     and     childlike     ob 
rendered  by  grown  men  and 
to  mother  as  well  as  to  father, 
that    grand    simplicity    of    n 
which    some   historians    attrib 
the   early   uncorrupted    days 
Koman  Republic. 

But  I  am  wandering  too  far 
The  sun  has  set,  the  Stormberg 
tains,  purple-dyed,  stand  outli 
a  screen  of  palest  orange,  n 
through  sweet  shades  of  gre( 
the  deep  and  darkening  azure 
evening  sky.  Two  limpid  j 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  gleam  glc 
from  their  opal  setting  in  th€ 
and  pale  the  Itistre  of  the  Sc 
Cross.  Beneath,  the  great  € 
has  suddenly  been  swept  with 
But  what  is  this  ?  the  sky,  tl 
air  is  growing  bright  again  ! 
and  mountain  are  re-lit  with 
a  golden  gleam  suffuses  eart 
heaven,  and  shines  curiously  uj 
face  of  my  companion.  The  qa 
this  afterglow  others  may  € 
I  only  know  it  happens,  \ 
happening  now.  But  even  as  '. 
it  passes.  Night  folds  her 
wings,  and  settles  on  the 
Karroo. 
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Some  hold  that  our  abhorrence  of 
the  serpent  tribe,  the  undiscriminat- 
ing  feeling  that  involves  the  innocent 
with  the  harmful,  is  instinctive  in 
man.  Many  primitive,  purely  animal 
promptings  and  impulses  survive  in 
us,  of  which,  they  argue,  this  may  be 
one.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
the  sight  of  a  serpent  afEects  many 
persons,  and  especially  Europeans,  in 
a  sudden  and  violent  manner,  with  a 
tremor  and  tingling  of  the  nerves, 
like  a  million  messages  of  startling 
import  flying  from  the  centre  of 
intelligence  to  all  outlying  parts  of 
the  bodily  kingdom ;  and  these  sensa- 
tions of  alarm,  horror  and  disgust, 
are,  in  most  cases,  accompanied  or 
instantly  followed  by  an  access  of 
fury,  a  powerful  impulse  to  crush  the 
offensive  reptile  to  death.  The  com- 
monness of  the  feeling  and  its  violence, 
so  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended,  do  certainly 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  true 
instinctive  impulse ;  nevertheless,  such 
appearance  may  be  deceptive.  Fear, 
however .  it  may  originate,  is,  of  all 
emotions,  the  least  rational ;  and  the 
actions  of  a  person  greatly  excited  by 
it  will  most  nearly  resemble  those  of 
the  lower  animals. 

Darwin,  on  the  slightest  evidence, 
affirms  that  monkeys  display  an  in- 
stinctive or  inherited  fear  of  snakes. 
There  are  many  who  would  think  any 
further  inquiry  into  the  matter  super- 
fluous ;  for,  they  would  argue,  if 
monkeys  fear  snakes  in  that  way, 
then  assuredly  we,  developed  monkeys, 
must  regard  them  with  a  feeling 
identical  in  character  and  origin.  To 
be  able  thus  to  skim  with  the  dragon- 
fly's easy  grace  and  celerity  over  dark 
and  possibly  unfathomable  questions 
is  a  very  engaging  accomplishment, 
and,  apparently  a  very  popular  one. 


What  is  done  with  e 
be  done  with  pleasure 
be  easier  than  to  argue 
Fear  of  snakes  is  mei 
ample  of  historical  m< 
a  time  when  man,  li 
ancestors  the  anthro 
sylvan  and  solitary ;  a 
of  trees,  whose  fingers 
bitten  by  birds'-nestir 
who  was  occasionally  s 
by  colossal  serpents  of 
The  instinctive  fe 
although  plainly  trace 
with  some  other  creai 
organic  scale,  is  e^ 
among  the  higher  ' 
rare  indeed  as  to  incli 
has  made  a  real  study 
to  doubt  its  existence 
that  zoological  writt 
habit  of  confusing  in 
herited,  with  tradition 
being  the  fear  of  an  e 
young  learn  from  tl: 
other  adults  they 
Fear  is  contagious ;  tl 
adults  communicates 
young,  with  the  result 
that  excited  it  remaint 
of  terror.  Not  only 
of  snakes  and  monl 
regard  to  other  ere 
lays  it  down  that  in 
tebrates  the  habit  c 
particular  enemy  qi 
instinctive ;  and  this 
has  been  accepted  w: 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spenci 
to  study  nature  in  bo 
sequently  to  some  extc 
of  those  who  write 
scarcely  necessary  to 
error  bearing  on  the 
image  and  superscrif 
one  or  both  of  these 
in  the  kingdom  of  n 
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te  freely  and  widely.  Nor 
it  pass  current  with  ordinary 
IS  only,  with  the  very  large 
Lty  who  do  not  observe  for 
elves,  and  whose  placid  brains 
experience  the  '^  little  agitation 

thought,"  but  also  with  those 
der  quality. 

s  frequently  stated  in  narratives 
vel  in  the  less  settled  portions 
rth  America  that  all  domestic 
Is,  excepting  the  pig,  have  an 
ctive  dread  of  the  rattlesnake  ; 
bey  know  its  whirring  sound,  and 
30  able  to  smell  it  at  some  dis- 

and  instantly  come  to  a  dead 
trembling  with  agitation.  The 
is    a    fact  ;    but    why    should 

instinctive?  Some  time  ago, 
reading  over  again  a  very  de- 
l1  book  of  travels,  I  came  to  a 
e  descriptive  of  the  acute  sense 
ill  and  sagacity  of  the  native 

and  the  writer,  as  an  instance 
at,  related  that  frequently,  when 
at  a  swift  pace  across  country 
dark  night,  over  ground  made 
ous  by  numerous  concealed 
^s,  his  beast  bad  swerved  aside 
ily,  as  if  he  had  trod  on  a  snahe, 
mse  of  smell  had  warned  him  in 
•f  some  grass-covered  kennel  in 
iy.  But  that  image  of  the  snake, 
uced  to  give  a  more  vivid  idea  of 
•imaPs  action  in  swerving  aside, 
Ise ;  and  because  of  its  falseness, 
he  want  of  observation  it  be- 
l,  the  charm  of  the  passage  was 
ly  diminished.  For  not  once  nor 
but  many  times  it  has  happened 
,  in  that  very  country  so  graphic- 
described  in  the  book,  while 
ling  at  a  swinging  gallop  in  the 
;  daylight,  that  my  horse  has 
n  on  a  basking  serpent,  and  has 
ed  not  at  all,  nor  appeared 
ous  of  a  living  fleshy  thing  that 
d  to  his  unshod  hoof.  Passing 
lave  thrown  back  a  glance  to  see 
ictim  writhing  on  the  ground, 
loped  that  it  was  bruised  only, 
roken,  nor  fatally  injured,  like 
rpent  of  the  Koman  poet's  simile 
vhich  the  brazen  chariot  wheel 


has  passed.  Yet  if  the  rider  i 
— saw  it,  I  mean,  before  the  ac 
although  too  late  for  any  d 
action — the  horse  must  have  s 
The  reason  he  did  not  swer^ 
because  serpents  are  very  ab 
in  that  country,  in  the  propor 
about  thirty  harmless  individ^ 
one  that  is  venomous;  consequ< 
is  a  rare  thing  for  a  horse  to  be 
and  the  serpentine  form  is  famil 
excites  no  fear  in  him.  He  a 
reptile  lying  just  in  his  way,  mol 
in  the  sunlight,  **lit  with  colo 
a  rock  with  flowers,"  and  it 
no  emotion,  and  was  no  more 
than  the  yellow  and  purple  bl 
he  trampled  upon  at  every  yarc 
It  is  not  the  same  in  the  ^ 
prairies  of  North  America.  Vei 
serpents  are  relatively  more  ab 
there,  and  grow  larger,  and  thei 
more  dangerous.  The  horse  le 
fear  them,  especially  the  rattlesi 
account  of  its  greater  power,  i\ 
gish  habits,  and  warning  fa 
The  sound  of  the  rattle  calls 
familiar  ophidian  image  to  his 
and  when  the  rattle  has  failed  tc 
the  smell  will  often  serve  as  a  w£ 
which  is  not  strange,  when  we  c 
that  even  man,  with  his  feeble  ol 
sense,  is  sometimes  able  to  d 
the  presence  of  a  rattlesnake 
at  a  distance  of  several  feet,  by 
of  its  powerful  musky  effluviun 
snake-eating  savages  of  Que< 
track  their  game  by  the  sligh 
it  leaves  on  the  ground  in  tra' 
which  is  quite  inperceptil 
Europeans.  In  the  same  w 
horse  is  said  to  smell  wolves, 
exhibit  instinctive  terror  whe 
are  still  at  a  distance  and  in 
The  terror  is  not  instinctive, 
horses  of  the  white  settlers  oi 
frontier  lands,  exposed  to  f] 
attacks  from  savages,  sme 
coming  enemy,  and  fly  in  panic 
he  makes  his  appearance  ;  yei 
horses  are  taken  from  the  savaj 
used  by  the  whites,  these,  too, 
time,  learn  to  show  terror  at  tl 
of  their  former  masters.      The 
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Selous,  as  a  result  of  ten  years  of 
observation  while  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  big  game  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  affirms  that  the  horse  has  no 
instinctive  fear  of  the  lion  ;  if  he  has 
never  been  mauled  nor  attacked  by 
them,  nor  associated  with  horses  that 
have  learnt  from  experience  or  tradition 
to  dread  them,  he  exhibits  no  more  fear 
of  lions  than  of  zebras  and  camelopards. 
The  fact  is,  the  horse  fears,  in  different 
regions,  the  lion,  wolf,  puma.  Red-skin 
and  rattlesnake,  just  as  the  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire. 

So   much   for   this   view.     On   the 
other  hand  our  enmity  to  the  serpent, 
which   often   exists   together   with  a 
mythic  and  anthropomorphic  belief  in 
the  serpenU's  enmity  to  us,  might  be 
regarded  as  purely  traditional,  having 
its  origin  in  the  Scriptural  narrative 
of   man's  disobedience  and  expulsion 
from  Paradise.     Whether  we  believe 
with  theologians  that  our  great  spirit- 
ual enemy  was  the  real  tempter,  who 
merely  made  use  of  the  serpent's  form 
as  a  convenient  disguise  in  which  to 
approach  the  woman  ;  or  take,  without 
gloss,  the  simple  story  as  it  stands  in 
<jrenesis,    which   only   says    that   the 
serpent    was    the   most  subtle  of  all 
things  made  ^|p|^  the  sole  cause  of  our 
undoing,  the  result  for  the  creature  is 
equally    disastrous.      A  mark  is  set 
upon  him :  '*  Because  thou  hast  done 
this  thing  thou  art  cursed  above  all 
•cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the 
field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go, 
and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of 
thy   life :    and   1   will   place    enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  be- 
tween thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  and  it 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt 
bruise  its  heel."     This  prophecy,  so  far 
as  it  tells   against  the   creature,   has 
been  literally  fulfilled. 

The  Satanic  theory  concerning 
snakes, — that  "destructive  delusion," 
which,  Sir  Thomas  Brown  shrewdly 
remarks,  ^hath  much  enlarged  the 
opinion  of  their  mischief," — makes  it 
necessary  for  the  theologian  to  believe 
not  only  that  the  serpent  of  Paradise 
before  its  degradation  walked  erect  on 


two   legs,   as   the   Fa 

some   going   so   far   a 

beautiful   head   as   W( 

tongue — but  also  that 

had    cast    aside   the 

something    of     his     c 

remained  thereafter  in 

mitted  by  inheritance, 

in  structure  or  a  new 

remotest   descendants. 

further  objection,  alth 

portant  one,  that  it  ^ 

to  afflict  the  serpent  s 

a  crime  of   which  it 

made  the  involuntary 

Believers  in  an  insti 

mical  to  the  serpent,  i 

that  the  Scriptural  cui 

show  that  this  reptile  ^ 

in  general  abhorrence,- 

the  feeling  suggested  t 

the    fable   had   some 

probable,  but  we  are  j 

an    instinct    as    ever. 

feeling  of  mankind,  or 

the  leading  men  duri 

civilised  periods  of  wh: 

knowledge,    was    one 

even   of   love,   for  th< 

Jews    alone    were    pi 

monotheistic    doctrine 

tagonism    to    all    nat 

and  idolators.     In  the 

phets  and  priests)   th€ 

heathen   and    of    heai 

thought  was  kept  alive 

fanned  into  a  fierce  fiai 

valent  tendency  in  the 

to  revert  to  the  surrou 

lower   forms   of  religi< 

more  in  harmony  wit 

condition.       The    proi] 

their  highest  intellects 

had    never    bowed    in 

kissed  their  hand  to  any 

In  such  circumstances  i 

able  that  the  specific  o 

tree,  or  animal)  singleo 

ship,  or  for  superstitic 

should  to  some  extent  b 

in  the  feeling  first  excil 

worshipper.      If  the  J 

serpent  with  a  peculiar! 

it  was  doubtless   beca^ 
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on  it  as  a  sacred  animal,  an 
ition  of  the  Deity.  The  chosen 
had  also  been  its  worshippers 

earlier  period,  as  the  Bible 
;  .and,  while  hating  it,  ,  they 
\  iied  the  old  belief,  intimately 
ced  with  serpent-worship  every- 
in  the  creature's  preternatural  - 
iy  and  wisdom.  The  priests  of 
Easier])  nations  introduced  it 
leir.  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  ; 
swi'sh  priests  introduced  it  his- 
ly  in^o  the  Garden  of  Eden  to 
t  for  man's  transgression  and 
"  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,"  was  a 
of  the  deepest  significance.  In 
d  men  were  anciently  taught  by 
ruids  to  venerate  the  adder ; 
the  Jews  (or  Jewish  books) 
them  to  g^bhor  it.  To  my  way 
nking  neither  blessing  nor 
y  came  by  instinct. 
ay  be  added  here  that  there  are 
fiuthenticated  instances  of  chil- 
jcoming  attached  to  snakes  and 
^  pets  of  them.  The  solution  of 
ion  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  to 
ad  in  the  child-mind.  My  ex- 
30  is  that  when  young  children 
s  creature,  its  strange  appearance 
anner  of  progression,  so  unlike 
)f  other  animals  known  to  them, 
them  with  amazement  and  a 
of  mystery ;  and  that  they,  fear 

as  they  would  fear  any^qt^er 
;e  thing.  Monkeys  are  doubtless 
d  in  much  the  same  way ;  al- 
1,  in  a  state  of  nature,  where  they  , 
t  forests  abounding  with  the 
constrictors  and  venomous  tree- 
1,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
>ssess  a  traditional  fear  of  the. 
.t  form.  It  would  .bet  stranga  if 
id  not.  The  experiment  of  pre- 
j  a  caged  monkey  with  a  serpent 
ily  wi-apped  up  in  a  newspaper, 
'atching  his  behaviour  when  he 
y  opens  the  pa^l,  egpecting 
I  nothing  more  wcindeilul  than 
.miliar  sponge-cake  or  succulent 
a — well,  such  an  experiment  has 
ecorded  in  half  a  hundred  im> 
it  scientific  works,  and  out  of 
t  to  one's  masters  one  ought  to 


endeavour  not   to   smile   whei 
ing  it. 

A  third  view  might  be  taken 
would  account  for  our  feeling  i 
the  serpent  without  either  insi 
tradition.  Extreme  fear  of  al 
ians  might  simply  result  from  i 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  som 
are  venomous ;  that,  in  some  rai 
death  follows  swiftly  on  thei 
and  that,  not  being  sufficienth 
ligent  to  distinguish  the  noxioi 
the  innocuous, — at  all  events 
under  the  domination  of  a 
violent  emotion — we. destroy  t] 
alike;  thus  adopting  Herod's 
and  ready  method  of  ridding  1 
of  one  inconvenient  babejby  a 
slaughter  of  innocents. 

It  might  be  objected  that  in  '. 
where  animosity  to  the  ser] 
greatest,  death  from  snake- 
hardly  to  be  feared ;  that  Fo 
six  thousand  experiments  w: 
viper,  showing  how  small  is  the 
of  venom  possessed  by  this  speci 
rarely  it  has  the  power  to 
human  life,  have  been  before  ti 
for  a  century.  And  although 
be  admitted  that  Fontana's  i 
not  in  the  hand  of  every  peasi 
fact  remains  that  death  from 
bite  is  a  rare  thing  in  Europ 
ably  not  more  than  one  persoi 
his  life  fi5pm  this  cause  for  ev< 
hundred  and  fifty  who  perish  bj 
phpbia,  of  all -forms  of  death  t! 
.  tQrrifie.  Yet  while  the  sight  of 
excites  in  a  majority  of  pers 
most  violent  emotions,  dogs  i 
versal  favourites  and  we  hav 
always  with  us,  and  make  pets  < 
i;!i^spite  .of  the  knowledge  th 
may  at  any  time  become  ral 
inflict  that  unspeakably  ( 
suffering  and  destruction  on  m 
leads  to  the-  following  questioi 
not  at  Jeast  probable  that  our  e: 
fear  of  the  serpent,  so  unwortl 
as  rational  beings  and  the  cau 
much  unnecessary  cruelty,  is, 
at  all  events,  a  result  of  our  s 
tious  fear  of  sudden  death  ?  F 
exists  we  know,  an  exceeding 
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spread  delusion  that  the  bite  of  a 
venomous  serpent  must  kill,  and  kill 
quickly.  Compared  with  such  ophidian 
monarchs  as  the  bush-master,  fer-de- 
lance,  hamadryad,  and  tic-polonga,  the 
viper  of  Europe, — the  poor  viper  of 
many  experiments  and  much  (not  too 
readable)  literature — may  be  regarded 
as  almost  harmless,  at  all  events  not 
more  harmful  than  the  hornet.  Never- 
theless, in  this  cold  northern  world, 
even  as  in  other  worlds  wliere  nature 
elaborates  more  potent  juices,  the  de- 
lusion prevails,  and  may  be  taken  in 
account  here,  although  its  origin  can- 
not now  be  discussed. 

Against  sudden  death  we  are  taught 
to  pray  from  infancy ;  and  those  who 
believe  that  their  chances  of  a  happy 
immortality  are  enormously  increased 
when  death  comes  slowly,  approaching 
them  as  it  were  visibly  so  that  the 
soul  has  ample  time  in  which  to  make 
its  peace  with  an  incensed  Deity,  have 
not  far  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the 
feeling.     It   is   true  that  death  from 
hydrophobia  is  very  horrible,  and,  com- 
paratively, of  frequent  occurrence,  but 
it  does  not  find  its  victim  wholly  un- 
prepared.    After  being  bitten  he  has 
had   time   to   reflect  on  the  possible, 
even   probable,   consequence,    and   to 
make  due  preparation  for  the  end ;  and 
even  at  tlie  last,  although  tortured  to 
frenzy   at   intervals   by   strange    un- 
human  agonies,  however  clouded  with 
apprehensions  his  intellect  may  be,  it 
is   not   altogether   darkened  and  un- 
conscious of  approaching  dissolution. 
We  know  that   men  in   other   times 
have  had  no  such  fear  of  sudden  death, 
that  among  the  most  advanced  of  the 
ancients    some   even    regarded   death 
from  lightning-stroke  as  a  signal  mark 
of  Heaven's  faVour.     We,  on  the  con- 
trary, greatly  fear  the  lightning,  sel- 
dom as  it  hurts ;  and  the  serpent  and 
the  lightning  aape  obkcts  of  terror  to 
us    in    about  the   same  degree,    and 
doubtless  for  the  same  reason. 

Thus,  any  view  which  we  may 
take  of  this  wideiqpread  and  irrational 
feeling  is  at  once  found  to  be  so  com- 
plicated with  otl^er  feelings  and  matters 


affecting  us,  that  no  < 
tion  seems  possible.  1 
be  as  well  to  regard  i1 
of  various  elements  :  ti 
having  its  origin  h 
narrative  of  man's  fall 
and  happiness;  our 
corning  serpents  and 
injury  they  are  able 
lastly,  our  superstitioi 
and  unexpected  death 
the  simple  (and  to  my 
theory  that  a  primit 
under  it  all,  may  thro 
of  that  element  if  the 
residuum  existing  in  ra 
in  comparatively  rec< 
barbarism,  but  which 
nated  from  a  long-civ i 
the  Hindoos. 

For  my  own  part  I 

believe  that  we  regard 

a  destructive  hatred  pi 

because  we  are  so  tar 

hood.     A    tradition   n 

down  without  writing, 

late  speech.     We  have 

ceased  to   be  '*  lower 

selves;  show    a   child 

tures    and    actions    tL 

fearful  to  you,   and  1: 

that  you  hate  it,  and 

your  hatred.     So  far  I 

carries  me,   I  find   th( 

unwarrantable  intrusic 

ever  associated  with  loi 

of   astonishment    and 

hurried    search    for    i 

weapons  always  lying 

sticks  and  stones ;  thei 

triumphant  crushing  ( 

fully  fashioned  verteb 

many-coloured    mantle 

writhing  for  a  few  mon 

cruel  rain    of    blows; 

•with  voice  but  with  ag( 

graceful    action     for 

merciless,   and,   finally 

victory   frb%  the   slaj 

face  still  aglow  with  ri 

a  little  St.  George  in  I 

tion ;  for  has   he  not 

of  another  monster,  o 

moniac    brood    that    "^ 
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without  injury  to  his  sacred 

such  example  and  such  teach- 
theory  of  a  primitive  instinct 
y  necessary  to  account  for  the 
t  as  a  boy  I  had  a  great  dread 
IS,  as  others  had  and  have.     I 
a  nervous,  timid  temperament^ 
,kes  were  abundant  about  us  ; 
3f  about  eight  different  kinds, 
Q  the  green  grass,  and  yellow 
ky- mottled  in  dry  and  barren 
and   in   withered   herbage,  so 
was  difficult  to  detect  them, 
aes    they    intruded    into    the 
y-rooms,  and  at  all  seasons  a 
snakes  existed  in  the  thick  old 
ions  of   the  house,  and  under 
flooring.     In  winter  they  hi- 
i  there,  tangled  together  in  a 
no   doubt ;    and    in    summer 
vhen  they  were  at  home,  coiled 
r    ease    or   gliding   ghost- like 
heir  subterranean  apartments, 
lie  awake  and  listen  to  them 
hour.      For  although  it  may 
J  to  some  ophiologists,  serpents 
all  so  mute  as  we  think  them. 
3vents,  this  kind, — a  beautiful 
:mless  colubrine  snake,  about 
set  long,  marked  all  over  with 
ack  on  a  vivid  green  ground — 
y  emitted  a  sound  when  lying 
irbed   in   his   den,  but  several 
lals  would  hold  a  conversation 
r,  which  seemed  endless,  for  I 
ly  fell  asleep  before  it  finished, 
ng  conversation,  it  is  true,  but 
imodulated,  and  with  consider- 
triety  in  it ;    a  long  sibilation 
be  followed  by  distinctly-heard 
:   sounds,   as   of    a   clock,   and 
ten      or     twenty     or     thirty 
mother  hiss,  like    an  expiring 
ometimes  with  a  tremble  in  it 
I  dry  leaf  swiftly  vibrating  in 
ad.     No  sooner  would  one  cease 
nother  would  begin  ;  and  so  it 
go  on,  demand  and  response, 
"i  and  antistrophe;  and    at  in- 
several  voices  would  unite  in  a 
•  low  mysterious  chorus,  death- 
and  flutter  and  hiss;  while  I, 
iwake  in  my  bed,  listened  and 


trembled.  It  was  dark  in  the 
and  to  my  excited  imaginatio: 
serpents  were  no  longer  unde 
floor,  but  out  and  gliding  hithe 
thither  over  it,  with  uplifted  h« 
a  kind  of  mystic  dance ;  and  I 
shivered  to  think  what  my  bar 
might  touch  if  I  were  to  step  < 
bed.  **  I'm  shut  in  a  dark  rooD 
the  candle  blown  out,"  pathe 
cried  old  Farmer  Fleming,  wh 
heard  of  his  beautiful  dai 
Dahlia's  clandestine  departure  U 
distant  land  with  a  nameless 
"  I've  heard  of  a  sort  of  fear  yoi 
in  that  dilemma,  lest  you  shod 
your  Angers  on  edges  of  sharp  k 
and  if  I  think  a  step — if  I  go  th: 
a  step,  and  feel  my  way,  I  d 
myself,  and  I  bleed,  I  do.''  O 
a  comparatively  snakeless  c< 
could  such  fancies  be  born,  anc 
metaphors  used, — snakeless,  and 
civilised,  where  the  blades  of  SI 
are  cheap  and  abundant.  In 
lands,  where  ophidians  abound, 
dark  one  fears  the  cold  living  c< 
deadly  fang. 

Serpents  were  fearful  things 

at     that    period ;    but   whatsoe 

terrible  and  dangerous,  or  so  r€ 

has  an  irresistible  attraction  f 

mind,  whether  of  child  or  mar 

it  was  therefore  always  a  pleas 

have  seen  a  snake  in  the  day's  ra 

although  the  sight  was  a  startlii 

Also,   in  the  warm  season   it 

keen  pleasure  to  find  the  cast 

of    the   feared   and   subtle    cr 

Here  was  something  not  the  s< 

yet  so  much  more  than  a  mere 

of  it ;  a  dead  and  cast  off  part 

but    in    its   completeness,    froi 

segmented  mask  with  the  brig 

seeing  eyes,  to  the  fine  whip-li 

end,  so  like  the  serpent  itself ;  ] 

handle   it,  handle  the  serpent. 

were,    yet    be    in     no    danger 

venomous   tooth   or   stinging  i 

True,  it  was  colourless,  but  so 

bright,    soft   as   satin   to   the 

crinkling  when  handled  with  a 

that  to  the  startled  fancy  recal 

dangerous   living   hiss   in  the 
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I  would  clutch  my  prize  with  a  fearful 
joy,  as  if  I  had  picked  up  a  strange 
feather  dropped  in  passing  from  the 
wing  of  one  of  the  fallen  but  still 
beautiful  angels.  And  it  always 
increased  my  satisfaction,  when,  on 
exhibiting  my  treasure  |t  home,  the 
first  sight  of  it  caused  a  visible  start 
or  an  exclamation  of  alarm. 

When  my  courage  and  strength 
were  sufficient  I  naturally  began  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  persecution 
of  serpents  ;  for  was  not  I  also  of  the 
seed  of  Eve  ?  Nor  can  I  say  when  my 
feelings  towards  our  bruised  enemy 
began  to  change ;  but  an  incident 
which  I  witnessed  when  I  was  about 
nine  had,  I  think,  a  considerable 
influence  on  me.  At  all  events,  it 
caused  me  to  reflect  on  a  subject 
which  had  not  previously  seemed  one 
for  reflection.  I  was  in  the  orchard, 
following  in  the  rear  of  a  party  of 
grown-up  persons,  mostly  visitors  to 
the  house  ;  when  among  the  foremost 
there  were  sudden  screams,  gestures 
of  alarm,  and  a  precipitate  retreat :  a 
snake  had  been  discovered  in  the  path 
and  almost  trodden  on.  One  of  the 
men,  the  first  to  find  a  stick,  or  perhaps 
the  most  courageous,  rushed  to  the 
front  and  was  about  to  deal  a  killing 
blow  when  his  arm  was  seized  by  one  of 
the  ladies,  and  the  blow  arrested  ;  then, 
stooping  quickly,  she  took  the  creature 
up  in  her  hands,  and  going  away  to 
some  distance  from  the  others,  released 
it  in  the  long  green  grass,  green  in 
colour  as  its  glittering  skin  and  as 
cool  to  the  touch.     Long  ago  as  this 


happened  it  is  just   a 
mind    now    as    if    it 
yesterday.     I  can  see  t 
to  us  through  the  ore 
face  shining  with  joy  b 
rescued    the    reptile    f: 
death,  her   return  gre( 
expressions  of  horror  a 
which  she  only  answert 
laugh.     But  why  was 
nocently  glad  as  it  seer 
she  had  done  some  mer: 
evil    thing?     My    you 
troubled   at   the   quest 
was  no  answer.     Never 
that  this  incident  bore 
taught    me    to    consid< 
might  not  be  better  to 
kill ;  better  not  only 
spared,  and  the  varioui 
we  inhabit  with  it,  but 
And  the  woman  who 
but  for  which  she  wou 
ability  have  faded  long  ^ 
my  memory  1     She  was 
woman,  wealthy,  the  j 
large  neighbouring  esta 
ate,  one  that  came   frc 
orders,'*  as  was  painfull 
her     appearance     and 
Hers   was   an    ungraCe 
countenance  it  would  b< 
describe,  and  a   queer, 
voice  that  moved  malici 
to  laughter.     But  now 
looks  not  unbeautiful ; 
in   the   choir  invisible 
sweet  and  melodious  eno 

w.  : 
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INUOUS  wading  upon  the  rocky 
of  strong  and  turbulent  streams 
I  labours  undertaken  in  pursuit 
rt  perhaps  the  most  toilsome, 
ihe  daily,  conflict  with  the  waters 
of  its  risks  and  excitements, 
a  time  a  false  step  or  a  slip 
precipitate  the  too-eager  angler 
le  vortex  of  a  seething  pool 
if  not  bottomless,  is  practically 
^he  man  encased  in  brogues  and 
;-stockings.  There  is  no  peril, 
ue,  in  sitting  suddenly  down  in 
)t  of  snow-water ;  but  the  shock 
itic,  and  life  is  scarcely  worth 
For  an  hour  or  two  afterwards, 
there  is  no  rougher  wading  in 
Britain  than  the  rocky  channels 
e  slippery  limestone  ledges  over 
that  famous  Cambrian  river, 
I  have  called  before,  and  shall 
all,  the  Gyfylliog,  spreads  its  sil- 
reams.  An  uninterrupted  week 
i  endeavours,  even  apart  from  its 
ies,  makes  a  day  with  Evan 
in  his  coracle  seem  a  restful 
pleasant  break.  The  coracle,  it 
•e  observed,  is  not  looked  upon 
,vour  by  the  man  in  brogues  and 
,  for  various  reasons  too  tech- 
no enumerate  or  dwell  upon, 
ik  generally  it  gives  a  slipshod 
jratchy  style  of  fishing  much 
•  results  than  accrue  to  the  most 
fie  toiler  from  the  shore.  The 
maintains,  moreover,  that  it 
he  fi&h  in  a  state  of  panic,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  distressingly 
tate  of  education  they  have 
I.  The  coraclist,  on  the  other 
declares  that  the  reverse  is  the 
If  only  he  and  his  fellow- 
tors  pursued  them,  the  trout  of 
/fylliog  would  still  be  in  that 
isly  unsophisticated  state  which 
^shed  them  in  the  days  before 
Iroad  came, — those  halcyon  days 


which  the  Colonel  and  Mr.   S 
over  their  evening  pipes  at  the 
Glendower "   are   never   tired 
calling.      No !     it  is  the  bank 
says  Evan  Evans,  whose  wadei 
got  longer  and  longer  till  they  s 
up  to  his  arm-pits,  who  dem< 
the  fish,  tramping  and  plunging 
in  the  pools  from  morning  till  i 

The  coracle,  if  it  is  more 
skims  rapidly  over  the  surface 
stream.  The  fisherman  insid< 
but  time  to  make  a  few  casts  hi 
a  few  there,  before  it  is  swept 
sight.  There  are,  moreover, 
Gyfylliog,  as  elsewhere  in  thes< 
many  bank-anglers.  But  corac 
limited,  not  only  by  regulatio 
by  circumstances.  The  art  o 
gating  these  frail  barks  of  wicl 
canvas  over  the  tumultuous  an 
strewn  currents  of  a  Welsh  ] 
given  only  to  a  few.  To  achie 
with  one  hand  and  to  fish  w 
other  is  an  accomplishment  sti 
rare.  It  belongs  indeed  only  t< 
natives,  such  as  watchers  and  ] 
bred  on  the  river,  and  here  an< 
perhaps  an  enthusiastic  amate 
has  had  time  and  opportun 
acquire  the  art,  and  prides  him 
its  possession.  For  the  coracle  i 
turesque  survival,  probably  th 
one  in  daily  use,  of  Ancient  I 
and  has  a  special  claim  on  the  aS 
of  all  good  Welshmen  ger 
simple. 

The  alternative  for  the  angl 
is  not  himself  a  coraclist,  but  y 
not  shrink  from  trusting  hin 
such  tiny  craft  to  the  wild  ed 
the  Gyfylliog,  is  to  embark  as 
senger  with  one  or  other  of  the 
worthies  who  are  authorised  to  a 
as  skipper  and  pilot.  Of  these  1 
few  Evan  Evans  is  the  most 
desired,  and  the  least  likely  to 
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his  fare.  As  this  great  professor 
comes  crawling  up  the  white  road 
towards  the  bridge,  bending  beneath 
the  weight  of  his  strange  ship  on  a 
cold  spring  morning,  the  novice  may 
turn  uneasy  glances  at  the  dark 
sweeping  flood  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  at  the  flimsy  canvas  tub,  and 
feel,  perchance,  his  heart  sink  within 
him.  He  may  take  courage,  however,  for 
Evan  is  not  only  a  chief  among 
Gyfylliog  pilots,  but  he  is  also  a  teeto- 
taller. The  full  significance  of  the 
combination  will  be  only  appreciated 
perhaps  by  those  familiar  with  the 
ways  of  the  coracle  and  the  coracle- 
man. 

How  soft  and  balmy  is  the  April  of 
the  poet,  but  how  bitter  and  how  grey 
is  the  April  of  actuality — and  of  the 
angler  !  Half  of  the  fickle  month  has 
gone,  yet  as  we  stand  on  the  ancient 
and  many-arched  bridge  waiting  for 
Evan  the  scene  both  up  and  down  the 
valley  is  still  a  wintry  one.  The  skies 
are  leaden,  the  pastures  are  harsh  and 
scarcely  tinged  with  the  vernal  green ; 
the  high  fringes  of  moorland  that  cap 
the  steep  sides  of  the  valley  are  dun 
and  colourless ;  the  woods  that  creep 
upwards  till  they  almost  touch  them 
are  black  as  in  January ;  great  patches 
of  snow  lie  white  on  the  north  sides  of 
the  hills,  and  a  shrill  east  wind, 
congealing  every  swelling  bud  and 
springing  blade,  seems  to  concentrate 
its  venom  in  the  five  arches  of  the 
Gyfylliog  bridge,  where,  with  harsh 
scream,  it  meets  the  downward  rush  of 
the  tide  and  lashes  its  smooth  surface 
into  a  storm  of  foam  and  spray.  I 
often  wonder  whether  April  were  of 
such  a  sort  in  the  days  when  this  old 
bridge  was  built — in  1642,  that  is  to 
say,  for  on  a  smooth  stone  above  the 
centre  arch  the  mason's  chisel  has 
carved,  in  profound  unconsciousness  no 
doubt  of  any  wider  import,  that  fate- 
ful year. 

Right  in  the  roadway,  too,  built  into 
the  parapet,  is  a  moss-grown  milestone. 
Upon  one  side  you  may  still  read 
Holyhead,  on  the  other  London,  lyith 
the  number  of    miles    that   each  is 


distant  from  the  centre 
bridge.  What  a  tal 
figures  tell  and  how  pa 
it  always  seems  to  me, 
old  sentinel  of  the  pas 
terably  meaningless  t 
and  gigs  that  go  rum 
the  old  bridge  are  its 
words  of  hope  and 
What  to  the  traveller, 
point  of  view  at  any  r 
forgotten  by-way  is  eit 
London  % 

There  is  indeed  no  1 
of  fancy  which  an  old  c< 
old  coaching-inn  can  c< 
frequenters,  I  dare 
"  Owen  Glendower," 
yonder  at  the  far  en( 
ever  dream  of  peopli 
figures  of  Grattan  and 
Burke  and  Clare,  of 
Moore,  of  Napper  Ti 
Tone.  If  there  is  a  he 
for  all  time  in  the 
famous  hostelry  it  iii 
whose  piscatorial  trim 
its  walls  and  whose 
remembered  long  afte: 
bones  have  been  laid 
Manchester  graveyard 
"  Owen  Glendower  "  \^ 
whole  coaching  period  a 
place  on  the  main  roi 
capitals  of  England  a 
the  associations  that 
its  quaint  parlours,  b 
dumb  and  unrecorded 
seem  none  the  less  rea] 
almost  more  so.  Fe< 
pilgrimages  to  see  the 
poet.  The  villa  wh 
statesman  has  spent  hi 
arrests  the  attention  o 
travellers.  And  yet 
hostelry,  among  the 
statesmen  and  poets  aj 
men  of  name  immorti 
must  to  an  absolute  ce 
before  the  blaze  of  th< 
mellowed  into  genialit; 
come  cheer.  And,  as 
profound  unconsciousi 
on  the  part  of  the  slec 
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of  wandering  anglers  lends  a 
charm  perhaps  to  such  reflec- 

not  of  the  mighty  dead  who 
L  bygone  days  passed  through 
als  of  the  ancient  inn,  however, 
an  Evans  is  now  thinking  as 
5hes  his  coracle  at  the  edge  of 
rater  and  suggests  that  the  hour 
arkation  has  arrived.  This 
inction  is  not  one  to  be  under- 
mth.   levity  in   the  case  of  a 

Having  successfully  achieved 
ver,  and  taken  my  place  upon 
f  of  the  plank  seat  which 
the  centre,  Evan  with  due  cir- 
jtion  follows  and  sits  down  by 
,  for  which  there  is  just  space. 

a   bad   day   for   the   fishing, 

^11  seem  to  the  sophisticated 

ilmost  a  superfluous  remark  on 

i  of  Evan  in  such  a  condition 

and  weather.     As  a  matter  of 

an  has  not  been  brought  up  on 

fylliog  for  nothing,  and  knows 

jU  that  the  outlook  which  upon 

any    other    river     in     Great 

would  be  hopeless  is  distinctly 

ble   to   the    temper    of    these 

ous  trout.     In  shoi-t  the  Gyf yl- 

an  east  wind  river.     But  an 

}  articles  of  faith  die  hard,  and 

expeiiences  will  ever  make  him 

anguine  when  an  east  wind  is 

\  over  wreaths  of  frozen  snow. 

apling    showers,    and    fleeting 

of  sun  and  shadow,  and  balmy 

;,  the  Gyfylliog  trout  is  almost 

indifferent.     By  the  time  thet^e 

conditions    have    arrived     to 

he  angler's  heart  the  trout  of 

constitutional  stream,  so  far  as 

t    fishing    is   concerned,   have 

0  the  bottom,  and  gan  be 
i  up  no  more  to  an  extent 
mentioning   till   the  following 

I  have  known  unhappy 
Ts,  to  whom  such  a  state  of 
has  seemed,  and  justly  so. 
Die,  start  out  light-hearted 
he  showers  of  May,  not  once 
ice,  but  with  that  persistence 
belongs  to  every  good  angler, 

1  the  glorious  streams  and  pools 


of  the  Gyfylliog  till  they  i 
literally  thrashed  them  in  the 
potent  wrath.  It  is  not  surj 
these  embittered  souls  have  8 
the  sand  of  the  Gyfylliog  shoi 
their  brogues  and  departed,  ^ 
that  there  is  not  a  fish  in  the 
And  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  C 
and  the  old  set  at  the  *'  Glend 
encoiirage,  for  reasons  only  too 
fully  obvious,  these  monstrous  a 
tions. 

So  Evan  and  I,  though  for  c< 
tionality's  sake  we  deprecat 
state  of  wind  and  weather,  ant: 
in  our  inmost  hearts  a  pro 
trip. 

Now  in  a  coracle  there  is  jusi 
with  something  of  a  squeeze,  fc 
men,  the  pilot  and  the  fisherm 
sit  abreast.  The  craft  is  oblc 
shape  and  may  perhaps  measu] 
feet  by  three  and  a  half.  It 
structed  of  canvas,  well  coated 
tar  and  stretched  tight  on  a  v 
frame.  The  sides  are  slight 
verted,  and  the  boat,  being  near 
bottomed  and  light,  stands  hi^ 
of  the  water  and  is  swayed  ab 
every  wave  and  ripple.  The 
bark  canoe  of  the  American  . 
and  hunter  is  also  propelled  by 
bladed  paddle,  but  the  paddle 
coracle  is  held  in  one  hand  onl 
the  top  under  the  armpit.  The  I 
seldom  lifted  out  of  the  watc 
worked  almost  wholly  under  th 
face,  for  the  coracle  is  not  adap 
forcing  its  way  up  rapid  strean 
the  canoe,  or  even  for  general 
ling  upon  still  waters.  Its  mis 
to  skim  down  over  shallow  and 
lent  streams  where  heavier 
would  be  impossible  or  unhand 
is  used  almost  solely  for  fishir 
the  art  of  its  navigation  c 
firstly  in  checking,  when  warn 
pace,  which  will  be  that  of  the  c 
which  bears  it  along,  and  secoi 
guiding  it  amid  the  rapids  w 
false  move  or  a  moment's  ind 
would  mean  disaster.  It  is  no 
as  is  sometimes  said,  that  an 
tious   sneeze  is   sufficient  to  u 
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coracle ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  a 
cranky  craft,  though  a  good  deal 
stea<iier  than  it  might  at  first  sight 
appear.  In  the  matter  of  antiquity 
no  bark  now  in  use  can  of  course  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath.  In 
this  respect  it  actually  lends,  I  think, 
dignity  and  romance  to  the  three 
or  four  rivers  upon  which  it  still 
survives. 

Dark  as  is  the  day  and  dreary  the 
outlook,  we  have  before  us  eight  or 
ten  miles  of    some    of    the    loveliest 
river    scenery    in    Britain,    and    the 
whole  of  this  we  expect  to  fish,  as  the 
coraclist  fishes,  before  the  eveningtrain, 
which  will  convey  Evan  and  his  boat 
home  again,  is  due  at  the  little  station 
which  marks  the   lower   end   of    the 
preserve.     With  a  stiff  eight-foot  rod 
and  a  cast  of  four  fiies  ready  for  the 
fray  we  push  out  from  the  backwater 
and  consign  ourselves  to  the  sport  of 
the  waves.     Hardly  a  cast  has  been 
made,  however,  before  Evan  drops  his 
paddle  in  the  boat  with  a  cry  of  de- 
spair, and  the  coracle,  left  to  its  own 
wild   will,   goes   spinning  round   and 
round  after  the  manner  of  its  kind  in 
the  restless  waters  of  the  Bridge  pool. 
Nothing   has   happened.     The   lunch- 
basket  is  all  right,  and  a  rapid  glance 
up  stream  assures  me  that  no  other 
coracle  is  descending  upon  us  to  dis- 
pute  our  water.      But  Evan's   eagle 
eye  has,  it  seems,  caught  sight  of  the 
March  brown,  which  in  a  moment  of 
forgetfulness  I  had  put  up  as  a  leader. 
Not  that  there  is  any  question  as  to 
the  mounting  of  a  March  brown ;  in 
spite   of    the   wintry   weather    there 
have   already   been    several    mid-day 
rises  of  that  notable  insect.     It  is  the 
pattern  that  has  rent  the  soul  of  Evan 
Evans,  for  it  is  one  dressed  with  red 
legs,  and,  worse  than  all,  one  evidently 
dressed  by  Owen  Williams,  the  watcher 
on  the  upper  water.     Now  Owen  is 
not  onlj  Evan's  great  rival  in  tying 
flies  but  he  represents  and  champions, 
80  to  speak,  the  wading-interests,  while 
Evan  as  a  coracle-owner  looks  on  the 
latter  with  the  eye  of  a  natural  enemy. 
So  while    Owen  dresses    his  March 


browns  with  a  turn 

cock's  hackle,  and  mai 

properly  educated  Gyf] 

look    at   anything  else 

other,  contends  that  n 

treme  youth  or  dire  hu 

of  a  fish  taking  such 

and  that  the  man   wl 

rise  of  March  browns  i 

is  without    his  partic 

lost.     Were  I  on  the  b 

for  that  best  of  reasoi 

scout  the  superstition! 

experts ;   but  when    y 

mercy  of  a  man  in  a  < 

feet    by    three    and 

bosom  of  a  broad  and 

is  as  well  to  succumb  t 

So  one  of  Evan's  pat 

tuted  for  the  obnoxiou 

and  harmony  is  restore 

Though  the  rod  mea 

inactive  the  coracle  h 

have    swept    over  the 

Bridge  pool  and  are  ro 

choppy  waves  of  the  r 

yards  below  before  the 

more   cleared   for  act 

parent  waste  of    wate 

sinful  to  the  novice  in 

amounts  in  reality  tc 

stead  of  covering,  as 

perhaps  a  mile  of  wa 

the  coracle  carries  you 

area  upon   which,   fro 

wading,  you   would  c 

dozen  times  for  once 

them  from  a  coracle. 

however,  you  search,  tl 

and  scratchy  fashion,  ■ 

of  pools  and  streams 

venturesome   wader  ( 

reach ;  and  at  the  en 

creel  will  be  twice  an 

times  a^  heavy  as  tl 

skilful  toiler  from  the 

Evan's  attention   ii 

for  obvious  rea  sons,  tov 

and  eddies  which  fre 

farther  shore.     It  is 

lightly  over  the  very  i 

ordinary  days,  even  ' 

waist   in   water,   you 

reach  with  your  taol  fl 
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I  point  to  cover  with  your  whole 
undistarhed  eljsiams  beyond. 
Gyfjlliog  trout  to-day  seem 
)  maintain  their  reputation  for 
city.  There  is  no  fly  up  worth 
ling,  but  Evan's  March  brown 
x>  be  from  the  fishes'  point  of 
I  admirable  substitute.  When 
of  the  natural  insect  comes 
le  Gyfylliog  in  early  spring  it 
seem  as  if  a  perfect  stampede 
t  took  place  from  the  stiller 
3per  runs  to  the  broken  water 
head  of  the  pool,  and  turned 
le  surface  into  a  pandemonium 
3ling  fish.  To-day  they  are 
steadily  and  impartially  over 
le  river.  Here  is  a  seething 
ito  which  volumes  of  black 
rush  headlong  to  be  turned 
oment  into  the  brightest  hues 
golden  gravel  beneath.  As  we 
t  Evan  can  only  hold  the  coracle 
g  enough  for  a  couple  of  rapid 
»ut  this  is  enough.  At  the 
a.  fish  fastens,  which  cannot  be 
in  the  summary  fashion  that 
gencies  of  coracle-fishing  deal 
.he  ordinary  specimen  of  three 
pound.  Even  Evan,  whose 
of  the  respect  due  to  a  fight- 
it  are  not  those  of  an  orthodox 
doesn't  get  his  net  out  imme- 
on  this  occasion,  as  is  his  wont, 
in  spite  of  his  endeavours  to 
ur  progress,  we  are  fifty  yards 
down  before  this  noble  fellow, 
conditioned  plump  trout  of  a 
at  least,  is  kicking  with  half  a 
;maller  captives  in  the  bottom 
joracle.  Here  again  is  a  long 
stream  rolling  under  hollow 
9ver  which  sycamores  and  ash 
)read  their  still  wintry  arms, 
he  ruins  of  winter  floods  lie 
among  their  naked  and  pro- 
roots.  The  current  out  in  the 
is  not  strong,  and  Evan  can 
e  coracle  so  nearly  stationary 
oermit  us  to  fish  the  whole 
down  in  something  like  ortho- 
lion  and  with  the  credit  of  half- 
trout  to  our  basket, 
lis  time  we  have  entered  that 


celebrated  vale  through  whic 
Gyfylliog  for  many  miles  p 
its  enchanting  way,  whose 
Cambrian  bards  have  commena 
in  strains  unnumbered  and  of 
even  Saxon  poets  have  sung, 
are  no  doubt  rivers  as  broa< 
clear  and  sparkling,  there  are 
no  doubt  as  fair,  there  are  ba: 
bosky,  and  meadows  as  greei 
homesteads  as  peaceful,  and  moi] 
infinitely  higher  in  many  parts 
it  is  the  wonderful  grouping  wil 
small  a  compass  of  the  char 
upland  and  lowland,  of  grande 
peaceful  softness,  in  the  Vj 
Gyfylliog,  that  has  stirred  the  ch 
so  many  lyres.  There  is  som 
here,  moreover,  besides  these 
lavish  gifts  of  nature,  that  the  ' 
man  of  all  people  is  not  lik 
forget.  The  memories  of  mail-c 
and  wigs  and  snuff-boxes  do  no 
appeal  to  his  particular  emotioi 
is  not  the  echo  of  the  coach-hoi 
he  hears  in  his  day-dreams  abo 
voice  of  the  Gyfylliog,  but  the  ti 
rather  of  the  great  Glendower 
with  this  mighty  chieftain  ever] 
and  every  turn  in  the  valle 
associated  by  ties  of  the  close 
most  lasting  kind.  To  the 
recollection  the  name  of  the  tur 
Welsh  warrior  suggests  probi 
pestilent  rebel  of  a  spomewhat 
dramatic  kind ;  but  to  the 
peasant  the  immortal  Owen  is  \ 
real  personage  indeed,  and,  up 
whole,  was  not  unworthy  of  his 
He  is  with  us  to-day  at  an 
at  every  tura,  for  here  oi 
Gyfylliog  he  was  born,  and  mi 
the  land,  both  meadow,  fores 
moorland,  that  we  are  passing  tl 
at  one  time  actually  called  hin 
A  sharp  elbow  of  the  river  has 
point  eaten  its  way  into  the  has 
lofty  tumulus  which  marks,  ace 
to  tradition,  the  seat  of  one 
last  strongholds.  Upon  its  s^ 
an  ancient  grove  of  Scotch 
perched  high  up  in  the  full  drai] 
the  valley,  sobs  and  moans  as 
continual    lament     for    the    il 
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patriot.  An  ancient  farmhouse  hard 
by  still  boasts  of  an  oaken  table  of 
stupendous  size  and  thickness  that 
once  groaned  under  the  hospitalities 
of  the  generous  and  high-spirited 
chieftain,  which,  if  all  accounts  are 
true,  were  on  a  most  princely  scale. 
Not  far  off  is  a  ruined  barn,  close 
upon  the  river-bank  wherefrom,  in  the 
brief  days  of  his  supremacy,  he  is  said 
to  have  hurled  his  unhappy  prisoners. 
Whether  patriotism,  or  politics,  or 
chagrin,  or  ambition,  were  Owen's 
motives  for  the  disturbance  he  created, 
he  certainly  contrived  to  make  things 
uncomfortable  for  the  English  authori- 
ties for  many  a  year ;  and  any  one 
who  will  follow  his  story  through  the 
quaint  pages  of  the  excellent  Pennant 
will  understand  why  his  memory  is 
still  so  green  not  only  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Gyfylliog  but  throughout  wild 
Wales. 

But  this  is  not  a  day  on  which  to 
sing  the  glories  of  the  Vale  of 
Gyfylliog.  Other  days — and  many  of 
them — leafier  and  bluer  and  balmier,  or 
perchance  of  autumn's  making,  with 
wild  floods  rolling  their  white-capped 
breakers  through  a  wilderness  of 
golden  verdure,  crowd  on  the  recollec- 
tion more  fitting  far  for  such  a  purpose. 
This  is  a  day  for  fishing,  and  all  this 
time,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  Evan 
and  I  are  worUfeg  hard  with  paddle 
and  rod,  and  with  good  effect.  The 
east  wind  grows,  if  possible,  colder. 
The  snow  on  the  hill-tops  not  only 
shows  no  sign  of  melting,  but  fresh 
flakes  from  time  to  time  go  fluttering 
past.  The  naked  thongs  of  the 
willows  and  alders  lash  in  the  poison- 
ous blast.  A  familiar  pine-wood,  that 
has  for  long  followed  our  coui-se  along 
one  bank,  roars  loud  even  above  the 
strenuous  voice  of  the  stream,  and  one 
wonders  why  in  so  much  tumult  the 
wood-pigeons  should  dash  in  such 
alarm  from  their  freshly-built  nests 
before  our  quiet  approach. 

Though  Evan  is  ever  busy  with  his 
paddle  he  is  not  idle  with  his  tongue. 
His  English  is  that  of  the  Celt  whom 
hard  ciroumstances  rather  than  taste 


has  forced  to  be  soi 
bi-linguist.  It  does  n< 
and  in  his  stories,  whicl 
remarkable,  much  has  1 
from  the  context. 

The  drift  of  a  coraci 
times  so  great  in  fast  sti 
sation  is  never  absent  th 
doing  justice  to  the  wate 
in  a  sense,  but  of  course 
you  fish  eight  miles  ins 
comes  to  the  same,  anc 
advantageous  in  the  c 
real  drawback  is  the  fi 
sibility  to  cast  again  o\' 
has  already  risen ;  but 
is  a  thing  by  itself  and 
in  the  comparative  resu! 
to  it  on  a  broad  river, 
sible  samlet  is  a  curse  a1 
a  coracle  he  is  doubly  s( 
are  landing  and  unhool 
are  slipping  over  water 
or  salmon  fry  as  a  gei 
course  haunts  those  th 
where  the  experienced 
from  iustinct  trout  will 
but  there  is  no  guardii 
precocious  fingerlingtha 
may  be  transformed 
waves  into  a  seven  oi 
salmon.  He  will  tal 
your  flies  up  at  all  ti 
where.  For  him  there 
or  seasons,  no  clouds  c 
no  preferences  what 
matter  of  flies;  non< 
from  a  black  gnat  or  ; 
Alexandra  or  even  a  J 
a  hundredth  part  of  th 
sport  in  the  spring  i 
Gyfylliog  returned  fro 
their  transformed  state 
not  be  room  for  them 
fins. 

There  are  periods,  1; 
our  journey,  brief  but  e 
which  our  thoughts 
become  wholly  obliv 
business  of  the  day. 
sometimes,  when  the  v 
very  stormy  ones  in  a  1: 
the  coracle  rushes  doin 
brown  sweep  of  water  i 
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Dur  level  like  an  interminable 
angry  foam.  Evan's  mouth  on 
occasions  goes  down  at  the 
s,  and  with  a  most  superfluous 
1  to  sit  tight  and  hold  on  he 
every  nerve  and  muscle  to  the 
A  coracle  does  not  cut  the  top 
waves  with  the  steady  rush  of 
jteered  canoe.  On  the  contrary, 
ipe  makes  it  seem  to  be  the 
sport    of    each    breaker     that 

it.  The  path  of  these  broad 
rbulent  channels  is  strewn  thick 
;reat  boulders  that  in  summer 
ould  be  lifting  their  heads  high 
the   thin   and   crystal   stream. 

their  treacherous  presence  can 

guessed  at  by  spouts  of  white 
into  which  we  seem  again  and 
to  be  rushing  headlong,  till  a 

stroke  of  Evan's  paddle  saves 
he  nick  of  time  from  such  dire 
r. 

:he  foot  of  the  rapids  there  is 
ore  peace,  and  the  coracle,  with 
et  of  water  between  her  ribs, 
»ently  over  the  surface  of  the 
1.''  The  names  of  salmon  pools 
pricious  and  often  shrouded  in 
y;  they  may  owe  their  origin 
jrting  attorney  or  a  legendary 
n,  and  whether  two  generations 
y  have  passed  away,  their 
)ions  will  have  been  equally 
en.  The  pool  in  front  of  us, 
ir,  is  of  a  sort  to  have  made  a 
or  itself  long  before  any  salmon- 
worked  across  its  surface,  and 
"  Druid "  is  the  most  famous 
;-place  for  salmon  in  the  whole 
Gryfylliog,  it  is  because  of  the 
lepth  of  heaving  palpitating 
3hat  laps  upon  the  silver  sand 
he  one  side  and  churns  the 
jlifFs  upon  the  other.     There  is 

else  like  it  upon  the  whole  of 
rse.  And  whether  it  is  that 
els  inspired  by  the  memory  of 
oic  feats  its  surging  surface  re- 
•  whether  our  ordinary  rate  of 
s  generally  lands  us  on  its  banks 
uncheon-hour,  I  know  not,  but 
►on  a  strip  of  dry  and  shining 
eneath  the  white   and   naked 


arms  of  a  row  of  sycamores,  W4 
always  beach  the  coracle,  and 
water  out,  and  count  the  fli 
snatch  our  frugal  meal.  The  e 
music  of  the  "  Druid ''  pool  m^ 
stimulates  the  imagination  o 
Evans  to  great  endeavours.  Tl] 
winds  of  spring,  and  the  sno^ 
on  the  mountains,  have  in  h: 
for  the  moment  vanished.  The  '. 
summer  with  its  trickling  strei 
come  and  gone.  The  barlej 
are  standing  in  the  flat  fleL 
divide  the  grey  farm-houses  fi 
fringe  of  woods  overhangi 
river.  The  brown  floods  of 
are  running  down,  the  heai 
purple  on  the  moorlands,  a] 
woods  that  crawl  up  the  hill-i 
the  very  edge  of  the  moors  are  1 
here  and  there  with  the  goldei 
of  autumn.  The  mystic  depthf 
"  Druid  "  are  no  longer  the  sj 
ground  of  a  few  hundred  troi 
the  lordly  salmon,  fresh  from  i 
waves  of  the  Irish  Sea,  is  lyin 
in  unknown  numbers.  And  £ 
he  drops  his  fly  in  fancy  in  t 
boil  at  the  head  of  the  pool, 
voked  between  the  puffs  at  his 
oft-told  tales  of  encounters  wi 
king  of  flshes,  some  of  which  ai 
and  some  partially  so,  and  some, 
wholly  Action. 

David  Jones  the  Iveatcher 
almost  certain  to  turn  up  at  lui 
time  at  the  "  Druid,"  partly  bee 
is  not,  like  Evan,  a  teetotallc 
partly  because  he  is,  like  him,  not 
to  reminiscences.  As  David,  he 
though  he  has  trod  the  leafy  he 
the  Gyfylliog  for  thirty  yeai 
terror  of  evil  and  unlicenstd  d< 
not  himself  a  fisherman,  his  an< 
are  untrammelled  by  those  limi 
of  professional  knowledge  whicl 
Evan  Evans  at  least  realistic,  a 
much  more  fearsome.  All  thes< 
of  intercourse  with  anglers  "w 
tongue  at  any  rate  are  wholly 
have  failed  to  impart  to  Davi( 
the  moderate  skill  in  English 
belongs  to  Evan.  Now  I  have 
heard  casual  visitors  to  the  Gy 
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complain  that  David's  information  as 
to  flies  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  I  am 
not  surprised.     I  once  heard  a  man  of 
this  outside  sort  declare  that  he  had 
told  him  within  the  space  of  a  single 
day    four    different    flies    that    were 
separately  and   respectively  the  best 
upon  the  river,  and  I  am  speaking  now 
of  trout-fishing.     The  facts  to  any  one 
who  knew  David  were  evident  enough, 
for  till  he  has  had  a  glass  or  two  of 
whisky  he  has  one  formula  only  with 
which,  in   the    innate  politeness  that 
belongs    to   the   Welsh    peasant,   he 
meets   all  troublesome  and  technical 
inquiries.     **  Yes  indeed,  sure,  capital, 
the  best."     Many  is  the  unfortunate 
foreigner  who  has  left  David  Jones's 
presence    flattering    himself    on     his 
prescience  in  suggesting  and  putting 
up  some  south-country  monstrosity  of 
a  fly  that  no  self-respecting  Gyfylliog 
trout  would  look  at  for  a   moment. 
For  David  looks  as    if  he  might  be 
head-keeper  to  a  duke.     With  his  tall 
commanding  figure  in  tweed  suit  and 
knickerbockers,    his   white   hair  and 
whiskers,  his  fresh  face  and  twinkling 
blue  eyes,  the  Cymrio  peasant,  with 
every  vice  and  virtue  thereto  pertain- 
ing, is  most  effectually  and  completely 
disguised.      After   a  nip   or   two   of 
whisky  David's  English,  such  as  it  is, 
begins  to  develope,  and  he  assumes  the 
part  of  a  teller  of  fish-stories  gathered 
from  his  undoubtedly  vast  experience 
as  a  spectator.     These  have  to  depend 
to   a  certain  extent  on  gesticulation 
and  dumb  show,  or  Welsh,  which  is  to 
the  average  mortal  still  less  instructive, 
but  there  is  enough  English  (of  a  sort) 
in  them  to  place  their  nature  beyond 
a  doubt.     And  this  latter  is  of  a  kind 
that   would   put   the  most  hardened 
story-teller  of  the  smoking-room  in  the 
"  Owen  Glendower  "  to  the  blush.  But 
David,  as  I  have  said,  is  no  fisherman. 
He  is,  however,  a  bard,  and  smokes  his 
pipe  of  an  evening  in  an  oaken  chair 
which  was  presented  to  him  ''  by  the 
young  men  of  Llan-y-Mynydd  at  their 
Eisteddfod   for    his    meritorious    six- 
hundred- line  poem  on  temperance." 
There  ia  to-day  but  little  temptation 
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to  linger  by  the  "  Druid, 
were  time.  We  have 
least  of  water  to  trave 
reach  the  little  railw 
conveniently  situated  a 
last  pool  of  the  fisherj 
Welsh  train  in  the  wint 
hardly  avoid  being  somel 
Evan  has  knocked  the 
his  pipe,  counted  the  ti 
there  are  five-and-twe 
basket,  launched  the 
cramped  together  on  it 
we  are  once  more  com 
waves. 

The    snow-flakes  are 

falling,  and  monstrous 

will  sound  to  the  anglei 

of  sport  are  associated 

meadows  of  a   Hamps 

rather  hail  the  omen  t 

And  furthermore,  sailin 

over   the    surface  thr( 

falling  flakes  comes  th< 

fly  and  the  only  one  f  o 

is  not  the  March  browi 

a  blue  dun  that  has  al: 

agitate  the  trout  with 

a  coming  feast.     There 

or  splashing  to  be  heai 

the  lordly  denizens  of  \ 

break  its  silent  surface 

season.     Along   the   e 

and  even  in  the  dead 

the  overhanging  bushet 

been  taking  most  of  < 

morning,   the   fragile 

sail  with  impunity.  Bu 

broken  water  at  the  he 

there  is  a  perfect  or^ 

trout,  and    as    the    fl^ 

thicker  the  whole  broa 

stream  seems  fairly  t 

the  silver   sides  of   tl 

quarter    and  half-poui 

gathered  from  all  parts 

Sometimes,  when  midg 

of  all  this  commotion 

angler  has  a  bad  quar 

and  feels  inclined,  aft 

a-dozen  different  flies  i 

thick    of    the  fray,  t 

example  of  Mr.  Leech' 

with  one  great  and  fix 
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lis  fly-book  bodily  at  the  exas- 
ig  fish.  When  a  genuine  fly  is 
wever,  and  being  attended  to  in 
shion,  and  if  he  have  something 
e  pattern  in  his  book,  the  angler 
ve  a  merry  quarter  of  an  hour 
»r  lesF,  and  the  number  of  fish 

will  be  measured  only  by  the 

of  the  rise.     For  brief  oppor- 

s  such  as  this  the  ever-restless 

is  not  so  advantageous  as  a 
waders.  But  Evan  not  carrying 
nominations  as  part  of  his  cargo, 
7e  to  slip  along  down  the  river 
y  the  best  of  those  spots  that 
>r  the  present  the  chief  and 
the  only  centre  of  activity. 
Lcle-fishing  differs  greatly  in 
respects  from  all  other  forms  of 
ig.  It  is  not,  unless  you  include 
he  science  of  paddling,  a  high 
f  the  art.  It  is  one,  however,  in 
an  angler  used  to  picking  small 
out  of  rapid  waters  among 
les  will  probably  be  much  more 
ne  and  much  more  successful 
he  "dry  fly"  fisherman  of  the 
stream  pure  and  simple.  The 
3  business  is  a  matter  almost 
of  delicate  and  skilful  casting, 

is  sometimes  inclined  to  claim 

•iority  for  his  particular  trade 

the  outside  public  accepts,  but 

ugh- water  fisherman  most  em- 

illy  does  not. 

fishing  of  rapid  streams,  where 
)ut  are  comparatively  small  and 
ous,  is  more  encouraging  to  the 
t  is  true,  than  elementary  trials 
be  on  the  Itchen  and  the  Test. 
r  real  success  on  quick  waters 
3h  is  due  to  the  instinct  born 
)f  long  experience  that  I  am 
d  to  think  an  early  initiation  is 
necessary.  With  an  illimitable 
meadow  behind  and  arising  trout 
nt,  however  difficult  the  task 
J,  it  is  a  definite  and  mechanical 


one ;  a  few  simple  canons  n 
observed,  and  the  rest  is  a  ma 
hand  and  eye  and  practice.  Ii 
water  fishing  delicate  casting  h 
important,  but  throwing  a  sufl 
long  line  through  and  under  tr 
bushes  is  equally  critical  and 
tive.  The  fisherman  must  knoi 
stinct  where  trout  are  likely  tol 
how  carefully  to  search  this  ed< 
superfluous  it  will  be  to  ling 
that,  how  to  keep  all  the  time 
length  from  the  fish,  how  to 
the  first  rush  of  a  half-poundc 
he  has  fastened  far  off  in  an  ai 
place.  He  must  know  also 
make  the  most  of  time  and  pla( 
a  big  rise  is  on,  to  get  about  ( 
to  unravel  a  Dangle  rapidly,  t< 
his  fish  to  the  net  and  basket  s 
and  safely  without  disturbiu] 
water;  but  above  all  he  must  1 
eye  for  the  likely  spots,  as 
course  as  the  ability  to  put  a  fl; 
and  effectively  over  them. 

But  the  best  of  the  day  ha 
Our  voyage  is  nearly  over ;  1 
have  suddenly  ceased  rising  vi 
hopeless  unanimity  that  so  of 
tinguishes  the  approach  of  eve 
these  wintry  days.  We  have 
one  of  those  loDg  still  reach 
seem  so  strangely  silent  after  i 
stant  noise  of  rushing  water 
the  sound  of  the  dam  that 
destination  comes  rising  and 
with  the  moaning  of  the  wind, 
we  have  been  so  long  buried 
woods  the  mountains  that  hav€ 
to  show  themselves  have  put  or 
cap  of  snow.  A  gloomier  i 
never  settled  down  on  the  Gyfy 
one  less  suggestive  of  a  full 
But  Evan  counts  out  forty  t: 
the  green  bank  where  we  la 
expresses  himself  satisfied ; 
am  I. 

A.  G.  Bra: 
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PART    THE    SECOND. 


II. 

"  You  know  that  I  love  you,  would 
die  for  you  !  '*  said  the  tremulous  boyish 
voice.  "  You  know  that  it  is  not  life 
without  you ! " 

"Really,  Gerald]"  It  was  almost 
a  question. 

"  Really  !  "  answered  the  passionate 
voice.     "  I  take  God  to  witness." 

The  lanes  were  bright  as  silver  in 
the  clear  moonlight.  A  fresh  air  was 
stirring  the  bare  branches  of  the 
hawthorn  bushes ;  a  feeling  of  re- 
awakened spring,  stretching  her  win- 
ter-bound limbs,  was  everywhere 
abroad.  The  passionate  voice  ringing 
through  the  air  sounded  full  of  spring- 
time and  youth. 

*'But  you  are  so  young,  Gerald," 
murmured  the  other  voice  in  expostu- 
lation. 

"  Not  too  young  to  love  you ;  not 
too  young  to  long  for  you ;  not  too 
young  to  know  that  my  love  is  change- 
less !     And  you  love  me  too  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  I  love  you,"  she  said  reluc- 
tantly as  if  the  admission  were  wrung 
from  her.  There  was  no  fire  in  that 
voice,  perhaps  because  there  was  no 
youth.  "  I  don't  belong  to  your  sort 
of  people,"  she  continued ;  *'  I  am  not 
a  lady,  Gerald." 

"  You  are  all  the  world  to  me,"  he 
said  fervently,  and  clasped  her  to  him, 
unrebuked.  "  You  will  be  my  wife, 
Milly  ? "  he  asked  in  a  whisper  of 
ardent  love.     "  Answer  me,  Milly." 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation, 
before  a  "Yes"  came  quietly  and 
slowly  from  Milly.  There  was  no 
sweetness,  no  delight  in  the  surrender 
of  herself,  in  her  tones.  How  should 
there  be?  Milly,  who  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  barmaid  at 
"The   Swan,"   Milly,   who   was    just 


what  many  barmaids 
had  thought  this  all 
she  had  become  av 
Callington's  infatuati 
had  planned  it  delibe 
only  hesitated  at  the  s 
because  she  had  had  s 
for  the  poor  boy,  w 
point  of  age  she  m; 
It  is  easier  for  even  t 
plan  evil  than  to  do  i1 
she  had  a  true  woi 
allying  herself  to  a 
than  she  was.  A  e 
would  have  ill-used 
been  more  to  her  i 
beautiful  weak  yout 
would  have  married 
she  knew  it ;  she  v 
present  life,  and  ther 
Gerald  CalJington. 
whole  there  was  sw 
there  should  not  be 
Milly's  voice. 

"  Your  *  yes  '  is  s 
the  poor  boy.  **  Will 
a  little,  Milly?"  1 
through  the  bare  ha 
as  he  proffered  this 
The  little,  white  clou( 
face  of  the  moon,  tl 
radiance  of  the  sii 
Gerald  never  saw 
months,"  he  said,  *^  1 
one  and  shall  come 
You  will  not  keep  m 
than  the  two  moi 
darling?" 

"  No,  I  will  not," 
her  answer  sounded  q 

Joyce  Callington  "^ 
her   brother.     Some 
unrest  had  crept  int 
she  could   not    wait 
wonted   fashion.     Th 
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:  her  excitement^  for  this  day 
1  come  face  to  face  with  a  poet ; 
poet  to  Joyce  meant  a  being 
feet  barely  touched  the  earth, 
thoughts  were  always  concerned 
che  highest  and  most  noble 
It  was  true  that  Fulke  had 
:e  an  ordinary  mortal,  drinking 

her  little  room ;  but  he  had 
this  difference,  that  the  room 
i  to  Joyce  even  more  homely 
t  had  ever  done  before.  For 
st  time  in  her  uneventful  life 
:elt  a  certain  want  in  it.  Always 
.0  she  had  been  content  to  look 
bare  prosaic  side  ;  and  now  of  a 

there  was  born  in  her  a  longing 
le  glamour  of  the  world  of 
ation.  She  became  aware  that 
might  be  other  things  than 
which    she    enjoyed,   and    this 

knowledge   awoke   in    her    a 

feeling  of  discontent.  But 
ben  o'clock  came  and  went  her 
ts   flew    to    Gerald.     He    had 

little  strange   lately,  thought 

but  she  supposed  that  no 
.  could  quite  understand  a  man, 
3rald  was  almost  a  man  now. 
le  felt  relieved  when  she  heard 
>tstep  on  the  gravel  path.  He 
ry  pleasant  to  see,  his  beautiful 
.1  aglow  with  joy  and  enthusi- 
Foyce  felt  that  she  could  not 
poken  seriously  to  the  radiant 
"  You  are  very  late,  Gerald," 
id  smiling, 
e  Vicar  kept  me,"  said  Gerald, 

his  lie  awkwardly.     He  might 
lied  more  clumsily  still,  Joyce 
never  have  suspected  him. 
a  ! "  she  said,  just  a  trifle  shyly. 

did  the  Vicar  speak  of  Julian 

• 

e  did  not  mention  him,"  said 
abstractedly.  Indeed,  he  was 
ng  of  nothing  but  of  Milly,and  of 
o  months  that  would  still  elapse 
he  could  call  her  his.  For  that 
he  would  send  Milly  away  to 
Drdshire,  where  she  assured  him 
eople  lived ;  for  it  galled  the 
Lve  youth  inexpressibly  to  see 
jloved    among    her   coarse   sur- 


roundings, although  they  di 
serve  to  show  up  her  innate 
ment  the  more  plainly. 

Sitting  opposite  to  Joyce,  it 
the  poor  boy  that  his  sister  she 
so  calm  and  composed,  that  h( 
eyes  should  look  upon  the  wc 
quietly,  that  they  should,  as  i 
reflect  nothing  but  the  trans 
azure  of  the  skies.  He  watchec 
for  a  moment,  feeling  his  verj 
vibrate  with  passionate  ei 
"  Joyce  !  "  he  cried  suddenly, 
not  believe  you  will  ever  love  1 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 
Joyce,  the  candid  purity  of  h< 
suffused  by  blushes,  as  if  she,  t 
some  secret  unacknowledged  lo\ 
even  Gerald  was  wise  enough  t( 
that  her  increase  of  colour  ws 
another  proof  of  innocence.  ] 
some  difficulty,  however,  in  : 
words  for  his  thoughts.  "  Yoi 
so  much  self-restraint,"  he  said  i 
**  you  are  so  cold.  In  love  ther 
be  nothing  but  what  carries  yoi 
with  it.  It  must  be  an  irrei 
stream,  a  sweeping  current !  " 

"  Gerald,"  asked   his   sister 
"  pray,  where  did  you  learn  so 
of  the  elements  of  love  1 " 

Two  months  had  passed  since 
had  been  at  Stoke  Mason, 
seeing  Joyce  several  times,  h^ 
away  with  him  what  he  woul 
called  an  "  infinitely  precious  "  n 
of  her  ;  a  memory  which  tra 
itself  into  colour  and  odour 
doubly  refining  itself  to  him  bj 
all  connection  with  anything  m 
The  colour  was  as  a  clear  pur 
the  colour  of  rarefied  air, 
exquisite  lingering  shadows  ( 
mountain  sides ;  the  odour,  thai 
lily-of-the-valley,  the  tinkling 
of  the  spring  with  its  strong,  fr 
wholesome  scent.  These  two 
butes  were  carefully  and  z€ 
cherished  by  Julian  with  a 
heart-whole  worship,  different  f  r 
he  had  accorded  to  the  magnoli 
intoxicating  scent  had  mom( 
overpowered  him.     But  Joyce'i 
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ory  of  Fulke  was  more  human,  and 
therefore  more  fraught  with  pain.  A 
meteor  had  shot  across  the  girUs  path, 
and  had  dazzled  her  so  that  she  could 
but  marvel  wistfully  why  the  poet 
had  been  allowed  to  come  and  ripple 
the  even  surface  of  her  days.  The 
Vicar,  who  was  too  short-sighted  for 
the  ordinary  routine  of  life,  was  far 
too  blind  to  note  any  change  in  her. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  change  that  was  hard 
to  define  ;  there  was  a  little  shrinking 
from  puny  and  and  sordid  matters 
that  she  had  not  known  before,  a 
longing,  too,  for  perfection  in  all  things. 
The  apostle  of  the  cult  of  the  beautiful 
had  unwittingly  made  a  convert,  who, 
in  her  ignorance  of  the  world's  foul- 
ness, looked  for  a  higher  state  of  per- 
fectness  than  even  Julian  Fulke  him- 
self. Only  Joyce  went  to  Mother 
Nature  for  the  source  of  all  beauty, 
whereas  Fulke  turned  to  art. 

To  Gerald,  with  his  heart  at  fever 
beats  the  two  months  crept  slowly  on. 
He  had  sent  Milly  to  Herefordshire ;  and 
now  when  he  had  but  her  image  to 
dwell  upon  he  idealised  her  to  such  an 
extent  as  Milly's  limited  intelligence 
could  never  have  grasped.  There 
was  no  fear  that  the  poor  boy  would 
ever  be  enlightened  as  to  the  woman's 
real  character ;  he  shunned  the  inn 
whei*e  she  had  served  as  if  it  had  been 
a  veritable  den  of  thieves.  Such  was 
his  sensitiveness  on  Milly's  score  that 
he  would  rather  walk  a  mile  out  of  his 
way  than  come  face  to  face  with  any 
one  he  had  seen  in  the  inn-parlour. 
Probably  Milly  had  counted  on  that  fact 
when  she  consented  to  leave  the  village. 

It  was  two  days  after  Gerald  had 
passed  his  twenty-firat  birthday  that 
Fulke  found  himself  again  at  Stoke 
Mason.  The  Dowager  had  had  a  slight 
stroke  which  threatened  at  one  time 
to  impair  Jier  faculties,  and  Julian, 
who  at  bottom  had  a  heart,  though 
perhaps  not  a  very  tender  one,  has- 
tened to  her  side.  And  when  he  saw 
the  pleasure  with  which  his  mother 
greeted  him,  when  he  reflected  that 
after  all  she  understood  him  better 
than  any  creature  living,  he  resolved 


to  make  the  most  of  1 

upon  earth, — and,  as  h 

a  London  season    me^ 

him.     Besides,  the  Do^ 

the  most  charming  oi 

never  received  her  soi 

had  been  "  arranged," 

maid  expressed  it ;  ar 

dainty  peignoir y  wrapp< 

satin  quilt  that  had 

Grand  Monarque  upo: 

talk  her  wittiest  to  h( 

making  the  time  pass 

women  could  have  don 

the  wish  of  seeing  hii 

deed  it  was  always  moi 

that  she  had  desired 

marriage.      Her    eldes 

five  children  would  a 

title  and  property  in  ■ 

and  now  she  told  Julia 

that  sbe  did  not  think 

in  the  direction  of  d< 

smilingly  assured  her  i 

tion  did  not  lie  in  that 

she     believed     him. 

Dowager    was  on  the 

recovery,  so  tJiat  Julia 

without  neglecting  her  1 

day  with  the  Reverend  i 

Vicar  was  always  a  pie 

Fulke.     He  had  not  t 

knowing  many  men  wl: 

to  carry  a  boy's  heart 

through    a    not    over-i 

through  life. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Ma] 
Julian  started, a  mornin 
to  exist  but  to  vindicate 
the  most  beautiful  of  n 
felt  a  distinct  sense  of 
horse  was  docile,  and  sc 
easy  canter  ;  the  hawtj 
their  fresh  verdure  g 
scents  and  the  keen  spr 
his  cheeks  made  him 
Callington  for  the  firs 
had  come  to  Stoke  M 
though  he  thought  of 
wish  to  see  her.  He  y 
her  enshrined  in  his  i 
had  last  appeared  to  1 
idyll  of  a  spring  day 
again  might  bring  disei 
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was  nothing  in  the  outside  of 
Dy  vicarage  to  prepare  Fulke 
rouble  within.  It  lay  snugly 
d  behind  its  hedge  of  aromatic 
e  lawns  were  smooth  and  well- 
the  curtained  windows  in  their 
»s  and  brightness  seemed  to 
welcome  at  the  visitor.  But 
dian  entered  the  library  and 
lost's  pale  face  and  disturbed 

and  marked  the  look  of  in- 
3ld  age  that  showed  itself  in 
3rend  Ambrosius,  he  guessed 
aething  serious    had  befallen 

needed  but  the  Yicar's  greet- 

iorroborate  this  evident  agita- 

Julian    Fulke!     Thank  God! 

a  man  of  the  world,  you  will 

are  in  trouble  ?  '*  asked  Julian 
aking,  even  at  that  moment, 
etic  pleasure  in  infusing  the 
I  amount  of  sympathy  into  his 
e. 

ne  greatest  of  troubles,"  said 
r  Vicar,  and  then  his  voice 
m  ;  he  gave  something  between 
and  a  sob  and  articulated 
,  "That  poor  child!'' 
!e  Callington  ?  "  asked  Julian 
eagerness  that  surprised  him- 
much  as  there  was  no  reason 
ccept  that  the  memory  of  her 
tely  come  to  him  with  a  waft  of 
er-laden  spring  air.     **  Is  she 

'"icar*s  short-sighted  blue  eyes 
at  him  fixedly.  There  was 
in  them. 

no  !  "  cried  Julian  vehemently 
ng  the  look.  "She  is  no  more 
than  yonder  statue ;  not  so 
ideed  ;  but  what  ails  her  ? " 
•  brother,"  murmured  the 
-"  but  I  am  stunned,  I  cannot 
Read  for  yourself."  He 
an  open  letter  into  Fulke' s 
nd  Fulke  read  it,  unwillingly 
"Dear  Vicar"  (the  letter 
Nill   you   take    upon  yourself 

office  of  telling  Joyce  that  I 
happiest  of  men  ?  Yesterday 
>ene  and  I  were  married.  I 
'^rite  to  my  sister  myself,  only 


I  know  that  she  is  imbued  with 
absurd  class- prejudices  which  ma 
character  of  the  sweetest  of  w< 
Ask  her  to  write  to  me  in  tok 
sympathy.  Your  old  pupil,  G] 
Callington." 

Fulke's  eyebrows  curved  themi 
into  marks  of  interrogation.     " 
prejudices  1 "  he  asked  ;  "  the  ; 
fool !     Some  dairymaid,  I  presui 

The  Vicar  had  grown  deathly 
his  dry  lips  could  scarcely  artL 
"  Worse  than  that !  Would  tc 
she  were  but  an  honest  dairymaic 

Even  Julian  Fulke  changed  c 
"  This  is  bad,"  he  said  in  a  harsl 
voice  entirely  unlike  his  own.  * 
too  late,  Feverel,  to  stop  it  %  " 

"  Much  too  late,"  groaned  the ' 
feeling  grateful  to  Fulke  for  his 
apprehension  of  the  state  of  a 
**  Do  you  understand,  Fulke,  w] 
is  he  asks  me  to  do,  unwitting 
course,  poor  lad?  I  have  to  g< 
explain  the  impossible  to  that 
I  shall  have  to  look  into  her  eye 
to  tell  her  that  which  will  mal 
blush  with  shame.  And  then, 
I  have  told  her,  when  I  have 
through  tortures,  then  she  wi 
understand  ! " 

"  Not  understand  ! "  cried  ] 
"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  thei 
women  of  five-and-twenty  in 
world  who  do  not  know  the  evil 
is  in  it?" 

"  There  is  one  woman,"  return 
Vicar.  "She  knows  nothing, 
vou  think  he  knows?  Wou! 
babble  of  class-prejudices  if  h< 
Would  he  have  taken  to  wife  a  i; 
from  behind  the  bar  of  a  lo^ 
without  inquiring  into  her  chai 
which,  God  knows,  is  as  notoi 
bad  as  can  be  I  Why,  the  lad  "n 
mad  if  ever  he  finds  it  out,  as  he 
and  will !  " 

*'  It  is  a  disgrace  !  "  cried  J 
"  Oh,  those  innocent  women,  wha 
they  cause  their  nearest  and  de 
How  could  Joyce  Callington  1 
pected  to  bring  up  a  young 
What  could  she  know  of  virtue 
ignored   the  existence  of    sin? 
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poor  young  fool !  Feverel,  on  my 
honour  I  would  have  helped  him  when 
you  asked  me  if  I  could  have  foreseen 
this."  Julian  spoke]  with  a  pang  of 
heartfelt  remorse.  He  could  not  bear 
to  think  that  if  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  feel  an  instant's  sympathy  with 
humanity,  he  might  have  saved  Joyce 
Callington  this  cruel  awakening  from 
her  sleep  of  innocence. 

*'But  you  could  not  foresee  it," 
returned  the  Vicar  simply.  "  I  was 
too  old,  she  was  too  young,  to  lead  the 
boy.  Between  us  we  have  sacrificed 
him  ;  but  how  was  it  to  be  avoided  ? 
There  was  no  one  else  to  go  to  No  one 
could  be  more  alone  in  the  world  than 
Joyce." 

"  You  love  her,"  said  Julian  quietly. 
"  Make  her  your  wife  at  once." 

The  Vicar  did  not  attempt  a  denial. 
"  Am  /  likely  to  woo  her  success- 
fully %  "  he  asked  bitterly.  "  Ah,  no  1 
Joyce  is  not  for  me,  who  love  her,  as 
you  say,  but  for  some  one  younger, 
and  stronger,  and  more  manly  than 
myself.  Is  it  edifying  to  see  the  blind 
leading  the  blind?  Meanwhile,''  he 
continued  after  a  pause,  ''I  have  to 
break  this  news  to  her." 

"Why  tell  her?"  asked  Julian 
Fulke.  He,  too,  had  of  a  sudden  felt 
a  pang  at  the  thought  of  the  blackness 
which  must  darken  Joyce's  clear  mind 
before  she  grasped  the  facts. 

'^  Because,  if  I  do  not,  she  will  open 
her  arms  to  Milly  Dene  ;  do  you  think 
that  would  be  a  sight  for  men  to  stand 
by  and  gaze  at  ?  " 

"  No  ! "  cried  Julian.  "  Good  God  ! 
it  would  be  desecration  I  But  this  is 
not  men's  work  ;  is  there  no  delicate- 
minded  lady  who  will  tell  her 
gently?" 

**  There  is  no  one,"  said  the  Vicar 
sadly.  "  I  would  rather  tell  her  my- 
self than  let  the  truth  be  blurted  out 
to  her  by  any  of  the  women  here." 

"  Stay  !  "  said  Julian.  **  There  is  my 
mother.  Can  you  keep  this  news  from 
Joyce  Callington  for  a  week  until  my 
mother  is  well  enough  to  come  and  tell 
her  %  It  would  be  easier  to  hear  from 
a   woman   and   a   stranger.       Would 


Joyce  be  likely  to  hear 
else  before  then  ?  " 

"It  is  improbable. 
Vicar.  "  But,  Fulke,  \ 
you  ?  Who  would  ha\ 
had  been  so  kind  !  " 

"  It  is  nothing,"  saic 
ing  but  common  humai 
a  little  remorse.  Thei 
with  me,  Feverel,  whe 
more  closely  to  my  sp€ 
visions  for  them ;  anc 
I  feel  discontented  w 
and  do.  Besides,  you 
aim  at  nothing  short  o 
of  the  human  race,  £ 
these  are  blots  !  "  J 
so  real  at  that  momen 
to  marvel  at  the  feelir 

When  Julian  Fulke 
the  errand  upon   whi< 
send  her,  she  agreed  a 
bidding.     She  did  not 
her  shoulders,  nor  lo 
questioning  manner, 
was  in  earnest ;  that 
her.     Besides  which 
feeling   showed   her  1 
right   that  the  girl's 
not  be  put  to  shame, 
true  lady's  conviction  c 
of    a    young    girl's   i 
silenced  Julian's  mum 
five  years  old  "  with, 
some  girls  are  as  youn 
as   others   at   fifteen.' 
when  Julian  thought  < 
face  and  clear  blue  ey 
vived  an  almost  extinci 
hood  for  him,  he  confc 
tliat  his  mother  might 

But  after  all,  these  '. 
saving  Joyce  pain  wer 
to  be  carried  out.  Th 
of  poor  Gerald's  brie 
drawing  to  its  despera 
while  Julian  was  prep 
mother  on  her  errand, 
senger  brought  this 
Vicar  :  "  Come  to  me  5 
Callington  lies  dead  b^ 
This  is  no  work  for  L£ 

The  very  brevity  of 
touched  Julian.     In  t 
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lad  seen  many  things  as  heart- 
as  this,  but  they  had,  as  it 
ed  him  by.  It  had  always 
)re  interesting  to  him  to  specu- 
»on  the  influence  which  the 
111  had  upon  man  and  woman 
>  listen  for  their  heart's  cry. 
w, — this  helpless  girl-woman, 
or  bewildered  Vicar,  this  boy 
,d  died  rather  than  live  a  life 

to  dishonour, all  cried  out 

that  men  and  women  are 
1  of  one  great  family  and  must 
or  one  another  and  bear  each 
burdens. 

in  less  than  an  hour  he  was  in 
jar's  study  wringing  his  hand 
b  sympathy.  The  poor  man  had 
r  beyond  words  ;  the  tears  were 
^  down  his  cheeks.  "  1  am 
old,  Julian,"  he  said,  unconsci- 
ising  Fulke' s  Christian  name, 
bo  excuse  his  own  weakness, 
n  gripped  his  hand  hard.  •*  You 
1  on  me,"  he  said  simply.  **  I 
)t  as  much  heart  as  you ;  but  it 
ble  enough  for  tears." 
)he  table,  all  blurred  and  dis- 
,  lay  poor  Gerald's  last  letter, 
took  it  up  and  read  it.  "  Dear 
When  you  have  seen  this  you 
,ve  to  realise  that  I  shall  be 
tor  I  have  learnt  that  which  no 
able  man  can  know  and  live, 
ly  thing  open  to  me  is  to  die, 
;h  I  have  not  condemned  myself 
J  a  struggle.  T  cannot  write  to 
my  dishonour.  1  suppose  you 
b,  as  it  seems  every  one  knew  it 
ng  myself.  My  dearest  love  to 
Toyce ;  never  let  her  see  the 
1  have  married.  It  has  all 
y  own  fault  from  beginning  to 
Bury  me  at  home,  but  never  let 
;ome  near  my  grave — your  old 
jrerald,  who  was  never  grateful 
I  to  you  for  your  kindness." 
or  lad  I  "  said  Julian  Fulke,  his 
pounding  rough  and  strained, 
ked  at  the  Vicar  :  "  There  is  so 
to  be  done,  Feverel,  but  I  will 
Du.  But  first  you  must  fortify 
f.       Let    me    ring    for    some 


The  wine  was  brought,  to 
with  some  old  Venetian  glasses, 
the  strange  inconsequence  with 
reminiscences  pursue  us,  Julia 
a  sudden  recollection  of  the  n 
in  which  Lady  Juliet's  lips  had 
round  the  brim  of  her  glass  oi 
evening  when  he  had  first  feli 
unaccountable  pain  gnawing  i 
heart.  After  all,  was  it  the  Ve 
glass  or  the  recurrence  of  the 
pain  that  brought  back  the  me 
*  *  Poor,  poor  girl ! "  he  said  to  the 
who  was  gulping  down  his  win 
heroic  effort.  "  We  must  tell  he: 
only  the  boy's  death  will  have 
all  into  a  different  perspective, 
must  have  him  here,  Feverel !  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  Vica: 
riedly ;  "  that  woman  shall  not 
him  !  "  Then  hesitatingly,  "  ^\ 
better  go." 

Silently  the  two  men  walked 
the  village  street.     The  glory 
day  forced  upon  them  the  sense 
contrast  betwixt  its  glowing  lov< 
and  the  pain  which  they  must 
The  indefinable  beauty  of   the 
summer,   together    with    the 
freshness  of  the  morning,  seen 
point  to  the  glaring  want  of  syn 
there    exists   between   impertu 
Nature  and  suffering  humanity, 
cottage  itself  appeared  a  more  pi 
habitation    than    it    had    dom 
months  ago ;  and  as  they  enter 
gate  they  caught  a  glimpse  of 
herself  clad  in  her  favourite  I 
Joyce  in  her   innocence  and 
sciousness  looking  as  she  never 
look    again    until   she   reache(] 
haven  where  earthliness  is  not. 

The  sight  of  her,  and  the  sn 
her  lips  as  she  greeted  them, 
both  the  men  with  the  sense 
impossibility  of  telling  her  wh 
must    needs    know ;    the    blusl 
stole  into  her  cheeks  at  sight  of 
Fulke  had    not   had    time  to 
itself  when^the  girl  noticed  the  s 
greyness    on    the    Vicar's   face 
turned  to  him  with  a  startled  1 
apprehension ;  he  could  not  be 
gaze ;  she  was  fain  to  put  a  m' 
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quiry  to  Julian  Fulke.  In  the  sted- 
fast  sadness  of  his  face  she  learnt 
that  she  had  cause  to  fear ;  but  it  was 
to  the  Yicar's  side  she  hastened. 
**  Gerald  ? "  she  asked  with  lips  grown 
pale  and  husky  voice ;  then  louder  still 
as  the  Vicar  only  answered  by  a  sob, 
"  Gerald  ?  tell  me  !  "  she  cried  roughly, 
and  laid  an  impatient  quivering  hand 
upon  the  Vicar's  arm.  "  Good  God  ! 
will  neither  of  you  speak  ? " 

"  Joyce,"  said  Julian  Fulke,  looking 
calmly  into  her  distended  eyes,  "  can 
you  be  brave  ?     Gerald  is  dead !  " 

She  looked  at  the  two  men,  not 
understanding.  "  Gerald  dead  1 ''  she 
whispered  over  and  over  again,  as  if 
by  the  mere  repetition  of  the  two  words 
to  force  their  meaning  into  her  be- 
wildered brain.  "  I  don't  understand," 
she  murmured  wearily ;  and  then  after 
a  pause  more  violently,  **Will  you 
not  speak,  was  it  an  accident  V 

The  Vicar  gave  a  piteous  glance  at 
Julian  Fulke,  as  if  beseeching  him  to 
spare  Joyce,  but  Fulke  would  not  meet 
the  troubled  old  eyes.  "Joyce,"  he 
said  again,  "  I  will  not  lie  to  you. 
Gerald  died  by  his  own  hand,  because 
death  was  dearer  to  him  than  life 
linked  to  dishonour." 

His  words  pricked  sharp,  as  he  had 
intended  that  they  should. 

"  Dishonour  ! "  she  cried,  looking  at 
him  with  passion  flaring  out  of  the 
once  so  untroubled  eyes.  "  What 
had  Gerald  to  do  with  diahoruyur  ?  " 

"He  had  aUied  himself  to  it," 
answered  Fulke  firmly  ;  "  unwittingly 
enough,  poor  lad  !  He  married  a 
woman  whom  it  was  a  disgrace  to  call 
wife;  he  could  not  endure  life  when 
he  discovered  it." 

The  effort  it  cost  him  to  say  even 
this  little  surprised  himself ;  but 
Joyce  in  all  her  bewildered  grief  still 
wore  the  look  of  candid  purity  that 
had  always  abashed  him.  A  great 
sob  broke  from  the  girl,  the  t^ars 
gushed  from  her  eyes.  "  I  don't  un- 
derstand," she  murmured  brokenly ; 
and  then,  perhaps  from  an  innate  sense 
that  further  revelations  would  best 
come  from  the  Vicar,  she  turned  to 


him,  "  Oh  !  tell  me," 
help  me  !  Don't  you 
all  alone  and  ignorant 
"God  knows  I  do 
Vicar.  His  tears  and 
ness  aided  Joyce  to  re; 
way  how  great  a  tragec 
They  brought  home  t< 
futility  of  daring  to  1 
if  she  had  seen  Gen 
stretched  out  before 
tried  to  control  herse] 
all  self-command  left  '. 
to  the  poor  Vicar,  who  < 
but  mingle  his  tears  vt 
stung  Julian  Fulke ;  i1 
that  the  Vicar,  who  hj 
all  his  life  but  be  g( 
firmer  rock  for  this  j 
girl  than  he,  Julian  . 
faced  and  fought  oui 
And  while  these  tl 
through  his  brain  h< 
sob  in  her  bitter  ang 
God,  my  God  !  to  rob  ] 
to  love  I " 

How   Joyce   passed 
mediately  following  Ge 
never  knew.      She  fell 
stupor  from  which  sh* 
but  one  remembrance, 
dead  face  bearing  on  it 
a  giant  despair.     Hoi^ 
tender  rose-colour  of  ] 
and  how  grimly  death 
a  young  face  I      It  v 
Joyce  looked  at  all  th 
poor  Gerald  that  she  r 
blow  had  really  fallen. 

It  was  an  inexpressil 
Vicar  to  find  Joyce  too 
to  ask  the  reason  of  i 
seemed  to  find  consolat: 
ence ;  indeed  she  se( 
Fulke,  who  for  his  part 
it  was  he  had  come  t 
human  being  so  much 
this  girl.  For  her  sa 
that  Milly  would  not 
quiet,  that  revelations 
to  the  girl  which  might 
her  pride  in  her  womai 
though  Joyce  stigmatise 
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ing  earth  to  earth  as  cruel,  yet 
nly  prompted  by  the  tenderest 
tor  her.  If  Milly  and  her 
iia  out  be  blotted  off  the  face 
Id  which  Joyce  inhabited  !  It 
strange  feeling  for  a  young 
LO  had  always  looked  upon  vice 
Y  and  philosophically  as  the 
y  shade  which  throws  up  the 
bts  of  virtue  ;  but  it  was  born 
itiment  which  Joyce  had  in- 
1  him  from  the  first,  though  he 
)t  but  confess  that  the  senti- 
.d  now  undergone  much  change. 

I  all  was  over  and  poor  Joyce 
in  left  alone,  while  the  Yicar 
ke  followed  Gerald's  remains 
rave,  the  girl  had  a  moment's 
•te  rebellion  and  wonder  at  the 
'■  her  suffering.  She  wanted  to 
hy  it  was  that  she  was  plunged 
and  that  Gerald's  young  life 
en  sacrificed  1  And  in  that 
)  there  came  back  to  her  dim 
Bs  of  half  comprehended  phrases 
i  been  uttered  in  her  hearing, 
lowledge  to  which  she  would 
en.  And  those  vaguely  re- 
'ed,  partly  divined  thmgs  made 

II  and  throb  with  shame,  and 
her  to  say  even  at  that  mo- 
"Ah,  if  Gerald  had  alHed 
to  one  who  was  a  disgrace  to 
nanhood,  no  wonder  he  sought 
Iter  of  the  grave."  But  in  a 
ler  sorrow  overmastered  her, 
I  tears  that  grief  called  forth 
h1  the  blush  painted  by  shame. 

had    arranged    that    Joyce 

move   to  the   Dower   House ; 

like  was  to  come  for  her  on 

pd  day  after  Gerald  had  been 

The  idea  was  first  broached 

ce's  account ;  but    Fulke   and 

bher   grew   more   in  love  with 

I    day,   as    the    Dowager    was 

aken  after  her  recent  attack, 

jeemed  to  Fulke  that  it  would 

ting  less  than  cruel  to  leave  the 

idng    alone     at     the     cottage. 

hile   there   were    nearly   three 

be  got  through,  and  three  days 

so  long  or  so  short  a  time  ! 


Joyce  must  live  through  them 
Julian  could  not  bear  to  think 
Even  that  first  afternoon  £ 
interminable.  Everything  w 
seemed  so  bright  and  hopeful, 
the  three  mourners  sat  within,  t 
of  everything  but  of  Gerald  wh 
heavy  mould  lay  loosely  upon  th 
lad's  breast. 

But  when  the  Vicar  rose  1 
Joyce  farewell,  her  self-comman 
way  and  she  suddenly  broke . 
passion  of  helpless  sobs.  He  s 
forward  and  putting  his  arm 
her  protectingly,  pressed  a  kis£ 
the  tear-stained  face.  He  kne^ 
Julian  understood,  that  this,  th 
kiss  he  had  ever  given,  or  woul 
give  to  the  woman  he  loved, 
kiss  of  renunciation.  Never 
Joyce  now  come  to  gladden  hi 
with  a  wife's  sweet  companio 
never  would  he  know  the  tro 
joys  of  young  children  about  his 
He  had  set  his  seal  upon  his  rei 
tion  of  these  delights. 

Fulke  could  not  but  see  that  Jo' 
grateful  for  this,  the  only  dem< 
tion  of  affection  that  had  been 
to  her  in  her  sorrow ;  and  th 
manner  with  which  she  accept 
Yicar' s  caress  gave  the  young 
vivid  throb  of  pleasure.  But  ^ 
came  to  his  own  turn  to  bid  tl 
farewell,  and  saw  the  limpid  bli 
drenched  with  tears  lifted  to  h 
in  mute  gratitude,  he  felt  son: 
like  a  sob  rise  in  his  throat.  ^ 
less,  he  turned  from  her,  wringi 
hand  hard.  Both  men  left  < 
presence  in  silence.  Indeed  wt 
there  to  say  ?  Not  even  God  I 
has  the  power  of  making  that 
has  once  been  completed  as  if 
never  been.  Sheer  weariness  o 
was  a  boon  to  Joyce  during  th 
two  days ;  she  busied  herself  as 
as  she  could,  thinking  as  little 
was  able.  On  the  third  morni 
resolved  to  gather  some  flowers 
garden  to  put  upon  Gerald's 
before  she  left  the  cottage  whi 
so  long  been  home  to  them  botl 

It  was  a  bright  morning,  a 
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sunshine  gave  Joyce  pleasure.  She 
chid  herself  (as  women  will  do)  for 
feeling  glad  with  Gerald  scarcely  cold 
in  his  coffin,  and  as  she  gathered  her 
flowers,  she  watered  them  with  bitter 
tears,  so  that  her  sight  was  not  quite 
clear  when  she  regained  her  sitting- 
room. 

A  stranger  rose  to  greet  her ;  a 
woman,  clad  in  garments  of  woe 
draped  so  heavily  with  crape  as  to 
make  Joyce's  gown  of  simple  black 
look  almost  light  by  comparison.  A 
long  widow's  veil  hung  from  a  bonnet 
which  framed  a  flushed,  round,  not 
uncomely  face.  A  faint  odour  of 
whisky,  partially  disguised  by  a 
stronger  one  of  patchouli,  betrayed 
how  Milly  had  nerved  herself  for  this 
interview.  Joyce  had  been  too  much 
stunned  by  Gerald's  sudden  death  to 
have  her  wits  on  the  alert.  This 
widow's  dress  told  her  nothing ;  there 
only  came  to  her  the  reminiscence  of 
having  seen  the  buxom  face  before, 
although  not  in  conjunction  with 
widow's  weeds. 

Milly  was  the  lirst  to  speak.  **I 
thought  you  would  want  to  see  me," 
she  said ;  "  but  for  you  I  should  not 
have  ventured  out ;  my  loss  is  so 
recent,"  here  she  stayed  to  wipe  her 
tears  with  her  handkerchief  surrounded 
by  a  deep  mourning  border. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Joyce  hurriedly  ; 
"  I  cannot  see  you,  I  have  had  trouble, 
— I  cannot  see  strangers." 

"  Strangers  ! "  cried  Milly  in  sur- 
prise. In  all  her  visions  of  this  scene, 
and  she  had  made  n»ny,  she  had  never 
imagined  that  Joyce  would  have  no 
idea  of  her  identity  with  Gerald's 
widow.  She  had  come  purely  on  a 
matter  of  business,  nevertheless  she 
had  planned  a  sort  of  introduction  to 
her  campaign.  *'  Strangers  ! "  she 
repeated  more  angrily,  as  she  saw  that 
she  had  not  produced  any  sort  of  im- 
pression upon  Joyce.  "And  pray 
whose  fault  is  it  that  we  are  strangers, 
we  who  ought  to  be  sisters  ? " 

**  Sisters ! "  echoed  Joyce  helplessly ; 
then  all  of  a  sudden  the  horrible  truth 
in  its  entirety  flashed  upon  her.   This, 


then,  was  the  degra 
woman  whose  connectic 
had  cost  him  his  life, 
faced  creature,  whose  e\ 
betrayed  her  low  orig 
than  that.  In  Milly'g 
was  that  nameless  so] 
warns  girls,  even  as  inn 
to  shun  an  impure  thin^ 
you  I "  exclaimed  Joy 
rising  to  a  passionate  < 
and  shrinking  away  as 
from  Milly.  **  Good  Gc 
you  !  " 

"  Yes,  I !  "  cried  Mill 
her  feet.     Her  anger 
the  words  flung  out  by 
too  much  laden  with  dii 
her  coarse  ears  to  ign 
brother's  lawful  wife, 
her  own  I     All  that  w 
now  I  "  cried  Milly,  thi 
thin   veneer   of   gentili 
had  thought  fit  to  ass 
do    you   think    I    am 
on  but   his   money,   nc 
dead  %     I  tell   you   I   % 
wife  I " 

Joyce's  face  had  gr< 
passion,  her  eyes  blazed 
you  are  his  murderess, 
a  hoarse  whisper.  **  You 
as  surely  as  if  you  hi 
pistol  at  him ! " 

«  You  lie  !  "  cried  ]!l 
She  was  too  far  gone 
words  now.  "He  kill 
young  fool,  and  only  hi 
for  it  too  I  Any  one 
recklessly,  "  would  hav 
I  had  Uved  with " 

Joyce  had  covered 
her  hands  as  if  to  war 
her  waning  senses  told 
more  terrible  revelatio 
come.  Suddenly,  as  i 
ment,  the  angry,  coarse 
Joyce  looked  up  and  sa' 
face  livid  with  rage  s 
being  convulsed  with  p 
a  word  more,"  he  whis] 
ingly  to  Milly,  Then 
Joyce  flung  up  her  ax 
appeal:    "Take  me  ai 
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away  !  "  slie  begged  ;  **  for  indeed,  this 
is  more  than  1  can  bear  ! '' 

"  I  would  give  ten  years  of  my  life,*' 
said  Julian  Fulke  as  he  led  the  faint- 
ing girl  to  his  mother,  **  if  this  meet- 
ing had  never  taken  place !  " 

A  year  had  made  much  difference 
in  Joyce  Callington.  For  one  thing 
it  had  robbed  her  of  that  innocent, 
girlish  look  that  had  been  one  of  her 
greatcht  charms.  Instead  of  it  there 
had  come  into  her  face  a  sweet  serious- 
ness which  showed  that  she  had  suf- 
fered in  her  eating  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  Her  eyes  still  kept,  as 
they  ever  had  aud  ever  would  keep, 
the  same  candid,  truthful  gaze  ',  but 
they  no  longer  questioned,  they  knew. 

She  had  passed  one  (juiet  peaceful 
year  with  Lady  Fulke,  whose  delicate 
tact  had  never  been  employed  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  soothing 
the  wounded  girl.  Joyce  had  never 
seen  Fulke  since  that  terrible  after- 
noon when  he  had  so  effectually 
stemmed  the  torrent  of  Milly's  revela- 
tions, and  she  wondered  much  as  to 
the  light  in  which  he  looked  upon  her. 
At  one  moment  she  thought  that  he 
must  disdain  her  as  a  child  ignorant 
of  the  very  alphabet  of  life;  at  an- 
other, she  remembered  that  he  had 
shown  her  nothing  but  the  kindest, 
she  would  not  call  it  the  tenderest, 
consideration  in  her  trouble.  The 
Dowager  never  committed  the  vul- 
garity of  speaking  to  the  girl  of  the 
son  in  whom  she  supposed  her  to  be 
interested.  She  did  not  want  to  probe 
the  secrets  of  Joyce's  heart ;  she  only 
rejoiced  over  the  companionship  of  so 
pleasant  a  young  friend. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  since  Gerald 
Callington  had  died.  Julian  Fulke, 
who  had  been  busy  on  his  "  Influence 
of  the  Renascence,"  was  returning  to 
spend  some  time  with  his  mother  and 
witli  Joyce,  for  he  no  longer  denied 
this  fact  to  himself.  His  journey  to 
her  side  was  not  that  of  an  impatient 
lover ;  aud  yet,  the  year  spent  away 
from  the  girl  had  taught  him  that  he 
needed  her  to  make  his  life  complete. 


So  that,  for  all  the  delays  which  he 
brooked  so  patiently,  Julian  Fulke 
knew  that  tne  most  passionate  swain 
could  not  desire  more  ardently  to 
make  his  life  one  with  that  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  than  he  did,  with 
whom  passion  was  subservient  to 
love. 

On  the  evening  of  his  return  to  Stoke 
Mason  June  was  wearing  her  brightest 
look.    Fulke  was  more  keenly  alive  to 
the  iufluence  of  the  beautiful  than  be 
had  ever  been.      It  would   have  been 
unfitting  if  the  skies  had  been  leaden. 
and  the  world  colourless,  when  he  was 
to  see  Joyce  again.      It  e^eemed  as  if 
Nature,  stung  to  rivalry,  had  resolved 
to    furnish  Joyce  with   an     environ- 
ment as  fair  as  the  girl  hei*self :  and 
the  blush  with  which  she  greeted  Fulke 
seemed  to  him  as  beautiful  as  that  of 
the  crimson  rose  tliat  bloomed  at  her 
side.     She  stood  on  the  ten*ace,  where 
once    Lady    Juliet    had    trailed    her 
sumptuous   silken  skirts,  to   welcome 
him ;  but    Julian    Fulke's     thoughts 
were  not  of  the  other  when   his  eyes 
fell  upon  Joyce.      He  only  noted  that 
the  girl's  eyes  were  downcast,  and  that 
she  seemed  to  tremble  a   little.     At 
what,  he  wondered ;  for  as  he  looked 
at    her    the    old    feeling   of    i^espect 
came  over  him,  mastering  what  little 
there  was  of  passion  in  his  love.       He 
rebuked     himself    with    having     ap- 
proached her  in  too  irreverent  a  spirit^ 
as  one  who  has  drawn  near  a  shrine 
with   covered  head;  and  there  came 
over  him,  not  for  the  first  time,  the 
conviction     of      how     immeasurably 
sui)erior  a  good  woman  is  to  the  most 
beautiful  creation  in  the  world.     He, 
and  all  the  knowledge  and  culture  he 
had  acquired,  seemed  as  nothing  in  his 
own  eyes;  for  what  is  a  jewelled  star 
in  compaiison  to  the  one  set  by  Qod's 
own  hand  in  Heaven) 

But  Joyce  was  ashamed.  With  all 
her  newly-acquired  wisdom  she  bad 
also  learned  that  she  loved  this  man, 
who  had  never  in  his  life  said  one 
word  of  love  to  her,  who  was  stronger 
than  most  men,  more  intolerant  of 
weakness,  whose  lines  had   been 
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in  places  so  utterly  diiSerent  from  her 
own,  that  she  could  have  nothing  in 
common  with  him.  Nevertheless  it 
was  she  who  spoke  first ;  "  Your 
mother  is  waiting  for  you/'  she 
said. 

He  smiled  at  her  awkward  speech. 
"  I  did  not  come  to  see  my  mother 
only,"  he  said  simply,  for  when  it 
came  to  wooing,  the  former  apostle  of 
the  beautiful  had  no  command  either 
over  the  choice  of  his  words  or  over 
his  voice,  which  had  not  now  the 
beautiful  vibrations  it  had  been  his 
pleasure  to  cultivate.  "  Joyce,  I  came 
to  see  you,"  he  continued.  "  When  last 
we  met  I  could  not  speak  to  you  of 
what  I  felt ;  now  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  what  T  then  guessed,  and  what  this 
year's  absence  from  you  has  only  cor- 
roborated, that  you  are  a  necessity  to 
my  life.  It  cries  out  for  you ;  every 
fibre  of  me  acknowledges  your  sove- 
reignty. Marry  me;  be  my  wife, 
Joyce ;  so  that  I  too  shall  learn  to 
find  the  highest  good." 

But  Joyce  could  not  answer  for  the 
tumult  in  her  breast.  It  seemed  so 
wonderful,    so    incredible,    that    she 


should  have  won  the  cr 
hood,  the  man  towai 
heart  had  leaped.  And 
up,  caught  the  expresi 
the  eyes  that  had  f 
warned  him  that,  in  his 
beautiful,  he  might  pa 
true  beauty.  And  ai 
was  not  much  need  of 
the  two,  nor  indeed  mi 
the  Dowager. 

''It  is  rank  apostas 
said  with  her  charming 
who  had  forsworn  dome 

"It  is  not  my  only  ; 
said  Julian  Fulke  qui< 
the  matter  of  that,  < 
domesticity.  I  look 
riage  as  that  which 
coping-stone  upon  the 
life,  as  that  which  wil 
insight  into  what  is  m 
most  beautiful  in  the 
call  that  domesticity,  tl: 
be  domesticated." 

**  Nevertheless,"  c 
Dowager,  "  you  are  ar 


{The  End) 
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YIRGILIUM  VIDI. 

IE  old  Latin  commentators  preserve  several  striking  notices  of  Virgil^s 
*  or  reciting  his  poems,  both  while  he  was  composing  them,  and  after  1 
ted,  and  especially  of  the  remarkable  beauty  and  charm  of  the  poet's  ren 
n  words  and  its  powerful  effect  upon  his  hearers.  "  He  read,*'  says  S 
e  with  sweetness  and  with  a  wonderful  fascination  ;  and  Seneca  had  a 
't  Julius  Montanus  saying  that  he  himself  would  attempt  to  steal  sometl 
i  he  could  first  borrow  his  voice,  his  elocution,  and  his  dramatic  power  in 
very  same  lines,  said  he,  which  when  the  author  himself  read  them  soun 
t  him  were  empty  and  dumb.  He  read  to  Augustus  the  whole  of  his 
another  occasion  three  books  of  the  JEneid,  the  second,  the  fourth,  and  i 
t  with  an  eflfect  upon  Octavia  not  to  be  forgotten,  for  she  was  present  at  tb 
those  great  lines  about  her  own  son  and  his  premature  death,  which  b< 
lus  eris,'  it  is  said  that  she  fainted  away  and  was  with  dijficulty  rec^ei 
msis  Eros  again,  in  his  old  age,  used  to  relate  how  Virgil  on  one  occasio: 
•y  the  warmth  of  recitation  had  completed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  1 
isly  left  by  him  unfinished, — the  lines, 

Misenum  ^oliden,  quo  non  prsestantior  alter 
iEre  ciere  viros,  Martemque  accendere  cantu — 

i  ordered  him  at  once  to  write  them  into  the  book."  (Suetonius,  Life  c 
ttleship,  pp.  15-16.)     Another  passage  which  Virgil  is  said  to  have  i 
«  eflfect  upon  the  feelings  of  his  hearers  is  the  well-known  one  in  tl 
(w.  320-4.) 

Te  propter  Libycae  gentes  Nomadumque  tyranni 

Odere,  infensi  Tyrii ;  te  propter  eunaem 

Exstinctus  pudor  et,  qua  sola  sidera  adibam, 

Fama  prior.     Cui  me  moribundam  deseris,  hospes? 

Hoc  solum  nomen  quoniam  de  conjuge  restat.     (Sbrvius  a 


To   Alfred,   Lord   Tennyson. 

Lord  in  this  land  and  lord  in  many  lands, 

However  far  may  reach 
The  myriad  labour  of  our  English  hands, 

Our  always-widening  speech. 
Crowned  with  the  bay  and  brightening  with  your  fame 

The  leaves  your  elders  wore ! 
Now  while  the  crocus  blows,  a  leaping  flame, 

About  your  garden-door, 
And  by  your  trees  the  flower,  whose  happy  part 

Time  since  it  was  to  fill 
With  her  blithe  mood  a  sterner  laureate's  heart, 

The  woodland  daffodil ; 
While  on  the  downs  above  the  wintry  turf 

The  venturous  violets  peep, 
And  with  a  softer  sigh  the  creaming  surf 

Seethes  round  the  chalky  steep. 


Virgilmm   Vidi. 

And  on  his  cheek  the  climbing  traveller  feels 

Not  quite  unkind  the  breeze 
Before  whose  breath  a  bluer  shadow  steals 

Across  the  thawing  seas^ 
And  in  the  sheltered  combes  beside  the  snow 

The  first  primroses  shine, 
And  the  lark  flutes  and  flutters  high  and  low 

Wild  with  the  Spring's  new  wine  ; 
Now  when  the  singing  and  the  springing  time 

Makes  bolder  every  heart, 
Take,  king  of  verse,  the  tribute  of  a  rhyme. 

Albeit  of  little  art. 
From  one  who  prizes  more  than  words  can  say. 

As  life  and  cares  grow  long, 
What  charmed  with  simpler  spell  his  boyhood's  da 

The  magic  of  your  song, 
As  more  and  more  a  wiser  sense  divines 

What  in  quick  heats  of  youth 
He  deemed  the  form  of  beauty  in  your  lines 

To  be  the  soul  of  truth. 
And  counts  him  thrice  and  four  times  fortunate 

To  have  found  such  signal  grace 
Of  welcome  bidding  pass  the  sacred  gate. 

And  entering,  face  to  face 
To  have  seen  the  Virgil  of  our  time,  and  heard, 

More  musical  than  song. 
The  rolling  cadence  of  the  poet's  word 

In  accents  true  and  strong, 
Grandly  reverberant  with  a  nation's  wail 

Above  the  warrior's  grave, 
Or  softly  calling  to  the  silver  sail 

Across  the  moonlit  wave, 
In  such  a  moving  voice  as  that  which  made 

The  imperial  mother  swoon 
With  sweet  and  sharp  of  sorrow,  when  it  bade 

The  purple  flowers  be  strewn, 
And  lavish  lilies  heaped  upon  the  head 

Withdrawn  as  soon  as  shown, 
Rome's  idle  honour  to  a  spirit  fled 

Too  pure  to  be  her  own ; 
Or  sang  how  piled  beneath  Misenus'  hill 

The  trumpet  and  the  oar 
Signed  the  dumb  ghost  whose  living  lips   had  si 

To  light  the  blaze  of  war ; 
The  very  voice  of  beauty  and  of  art 

Where  yet  so  strangely  ring 
Those  under-notes  of  tears  that  are  a  part 

Of  every  mortal  thing. 
Dust  is  the  singer,  but  the  song  endures, 

Making  the  old  tongue  of  Rome, 
Though  dead,  to  speak ;  and  even  so  shall  yours 

O'er-lenp  the  bounds  of  home. 
Not  only  to  be  read  by  him  who  spells 

A  half-forgotten  lore 


Virffilium    Vidi. 

'Mid  mouldering  shelves  of  ancient  halls,  or  dwells 

Upon  an  old-world  shore, 
Beside  some  classic  hill  or  rill  that  links 

Our  day  to  ages  flown 
By  Tuscan  or  ^gean  wave,  or  drinks 

The  Danuhe  or  the  Rhone, 
But  echoing  round  and  round  our  ampler  earth 

By  capes  of  hope  and  ire, 
And  islands  severed  by  the  globe's  full  girth, 

And  zones  of  frost  and  fii*e, 
Where  Mississippi  or  St.  Lawrence  drifts 

His  rafted  forests  by. 
Or  snowy-corniced  Himalaya  lifts 

The  world's  white  roof  so  high. 

T.  H.  Warren. 
Frbshwateb,  Aprilf  1891. 
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TTHE  public  appr-jciaiion  of  liic  Society's  ptrf 
1*^  and  of  its  liberal  and  attractive  method 
psiness,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  New  As5uran§ 
le  year  endjiiy  Junt^  ,;oth    1892 

.,        -/;..  799    POLICIES. 

^^K  assuring:  £  550,503, 

P^f  at  Annual  Ppemiums  of  Cag 

pfe  liy  far  the  largest  on  records 
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INVALID    LIVES. 

mil  K  praciici;  uf  y:ra,niin^'  Policies  on  "loV; 
/.(■..  lives  btilyw  the  averagu  standanij 
personal   delect   or   licn;dii:ir)'  laint — was  est 
the    IirinrieAL    fjllctiicttt    iinb    tOciirral    £tfc 
Socictu  in    li>24\,  and  has.   bi-i;n  succiriisfully  coi 
tht   prtHcnt   time.      Much  oi'  this  success  is  t 
fact  thai  the  Bonus  System  of  cHr  Society  j 
ihcsf    Policies    has   been   dei-ised — and   in 
stands'  aimoiiL  alone — to  ameliorate  and.  s 
be  prolonged  btn.'ODd    the   t-3tim.-ite.  nliimiit(^4 
the   original    surchar;;f-       By    the   nld    i 
tiible   of    Bonuses   actually   allotted   ;u   the 
tllib  will  be  made  cluaj-. 

SpEOIMCNS    of    BOMUSCS    ALLOrTED    TO    POLICIES    OfJ 

Januahv    IS92. 


IttlLTt. 

HEALTH*  UfE- 

IKVALrrfi 

SW;  *o  („: 

-.0 

Sren 

Sfi  a  a     311B    3B184 

n     „ 

Sfino    4   a%o     f^Tf  6 

79  IB    D     7  fl 

«5     ..• 

SliiiD     4U6     aoSd 

w«  0  9a 

30      .. 

57    0    0     s  II    8      14  13    4 

80  .»o  „a 

J  iitmifii :  Hill,  niiaiiniiiuni.  A  I'arki 


all  JIScMcal  (tnb  GmrnU  £ife  ^asiiraiu'e  j 


ASSURANCE    AT    PRIME    COS 


f^NE  of  tlje  wAnrs  or  the  present  day  i»  a 
"■^  table  of  wlioie-Iifc  premiumH,  which, 
rbile  makuig  the  least  possible  demsnd  oa 
ke  resources  of  the  Assured,  shall  ai  the 
jtme  tJme  admit  the  Policies  to  full  Bonus 
bvantages. 

Il  Tfie  annenerl  Riblc  nr^KcmiDine  [in»  \irta  ln\ntA  in  inmt 
Ifciwlnl.  Thp  toIocmJ  rates,  wliich  SeptnA  tnr  ilie  tRntixn- 
|lci  of  a  urttafn  initf  of  prnfii,  are  believed  tn  balnwor  Ihaa 
&  TtiLbcrto  puMialled  (oi  i-ntli^ies  issued  Irec  fr..ni  ,)cbi 

■  Tbit  new  prEmiuim,  whidi  are  p-tynil'-  aiinii.iIW.  Iiriii); 
jly  7 5  pir  eciu.  «f  (he  onlinary  wLote  In 
truns  of  oil  iigG!i  may  now  ubiuia  u  )  i 
jrthe  iMualcoSt  of^t.ooo.    Tlie  rem,: 

jivanccd  by  the  Soi-'iti}-.  dnd,  wilh  inicn      ...   .  ,.. .  u: 

Ivaoce.  is  a  ciiafg'p.  on  th*-  cuircni  homik.  li"  tlc-a-di  fiUtnikl 
K»r  "ithin  ihc  tjuinqncnnml  lianas  perinrf.  Utc  inicnm 
8lV«  Viill  fxartly  n>«t  the  current  cliarve,  and  allow  of  the 
m  auured  licitif;  paid  witlioot  dtdutlion.  If,  on  Hie  oilier 
yvi,  itw  Poliry  ^luiiild  iiirvive  tlio  i}uiBqiifnnial  penuil  and 
top  in  IIm!  decliired  Ijodus,  ic  may  lie  expeticJ  tlml  tlic 
itit  bocuK  nWottcd  al  eaeh  divLsiou  will  niofi"  tliiui  men  the 
nentcUargc. 


I  Furttier  partliuilars  ds  1 
rnttbeij  on  appliofltiDn. 


tlie   Prime  Cost   SytlDtit    < 


LOANS. 

DOANS  effected  at  modemte  ral«  on  Life  Intei 
other  tcnnjnablc  charges,  on  Kcal  Estate  m  1 
Iproved  Securities  generally  of  sufficient  majjnitl 

^.......„.„..„ „ 

I  ■  NEXT    BONUS. 

HE  NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS  will  Inke  pinntt  in  Janmirx  1897. 
e1T«clud  rinw  nr  before  the  end  oF  Junu  will  Im  unlitliij  ti 
.alinrfl  of  Prafits.  ^ ^ 

w  New  Bftfiiis  RtfDort,  tlie  Full  Pcoapeiitus,  Forrrw  of  Proposal  mod  (vefj  |l 
on  nnpllsation.  ■ 

r.  newbattJ 


MACMILLAN^S  MAGAZINE.— ADVERTISEMENT 

W.  H.  ALLEN  &  CB.'S  WEW 

Demy  8vo,  852  pages,  with  Map,  28«. 
Published  under  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

THE    INDIAN    EMPIRI 

ITS  PEOPLE,  HISTORY,  AND  PRODUCTS. 
By  Sir  W.  W.  Huntbe,   KC.S.L,  C.I.E.,  LL.D. 

*'  This  new  edition  is  not  a  mere  reprint,  bnt  has  careftilly  l)een  brought  up  to  date.  H 
has  been  done  maybe  seen  from  the  references  to  events  which  have  appeared  in  the  presei 
this,  the  volume  actually  anticipates  the  oflBcial  report  of  the  Indian  Census  of  1891.  The  n 
focts  is  better  than  the  best  recommendation." — OUugow  Herald. 

Crown  8vo,  Illustrated,  St.  6d. 

IN  THE  VINE    COUNTRY.     By  Edith  (E.  Somervilli 

ROSS. 

"Misses  E.  Somerville  and  Martin  Ross  record  with  charming  simplicity  of  style  a  rl 
France.  Their  experiences  are  all  told  with  a  picturesque  fhtnkness  very  engaging.  .  .  .  1 
and  any  one  who  wants  a  suggestion  for  a  pleasant  holiday  cannot  do  better  than  turn 
amusing  papes." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.  It  is  written  in  a  vivacious  style,  and  we  can  coi 
to  anyone  who  desires  to  be  entertained  during  a  few  leisure  hours." — Manchester  Examiner 

Crown  8vo,  with  Plans,  68. 

ESSAYS  ON  NAVAL  DEFENCE.     By  Vice-Admiral 

Author  of  "  Naval  Warfare,"  &c. 

"  An  admirable  manual  to  the  naval  student." — Daily  Chronicle. 

**  The  Navy  estimates  have  been  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  many  members 
speeches,  speeches  which  would  not  have  been  delivered  if  the  members  had  mastered  tlie  si 
this  book  by  Admiral  Colomb.    It  is  a  book  that  Navy  experts  should  read." — Ptiblishers'  C 

«  These  essays  have  an  historic  value.  They  illnstnte  the  evolution  of  ideas  in  regard 
show  how  a  competent  and  thoughtful  officer  can  play  the  prophet  with  distinct  success." — 

Crown  Svo.  6$. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  DACOITY,  NAGOJI  THE  BED 

AND  THE  LOLAPUR  WEEK.    By  Q.  K.  BETHAM,  Indian  Forest  Department 

Crown  Svo,  Zs.  6d. 

WORDS    ON    EXISTING    RELIGIONS.      By  the 

a  6.  CANNING,  Author  of  *'  Thoughts  on  Religious  History,"  '*  Revolted  Ireland,  17 

New  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  6«. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  BUDGEPORE;    or,  Sketc 

in  Upper  India.    By  ILTUDU8  PRICHARD. 

Just  published,  Crown  Svo,  8s. 

ANGLO-INDIAN  AND  ORIENTAL  COOKERY.     ] 

JOHNSON. 
"  Overflows  with  all  sorts  of  delicious  and  economical  recipes  " — Pall  MaU  Oazette. 
**  The  recipes  are  well  chosen  and  the  directions  clear  and  concise."— GIo^pow  Herald. 

TWO  NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIE 

Ready  this  day.     3  Vols.,  Crown  Svo,  81«.  6d. 

THE    HAELEQUIN    OP^ 

A  ROMANCE. 
By  Fbrous  Hums,  Author  of  "The  Island  of  Fantasy/*  k 

Just  published.     2  Vols.,  Crown  8ro,  21«. 

THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  AN  EMINENT  POI 

By  Edouabd  Rod. 
Rendered  into  English  from  "  La  Vie  Priv^  de  Michel  Teissie 

The  elevemess  of  the  tMok  ii  remarkable,  its  skill  in  developing  emotional  sHnationi 
IwldneM  refreshing,  and  ita  modernity  quite  new."— Scotonum 
*'  The  tMNDk  it  a  very  remarkable  and  snperior  goa." —OUugow  Herald. 


London :  W.  H.  ALLEN  <k  CO.,  Ldcitbd,  13,  Waterlc 

publfdbcre  to  tbe  5nbia  ^lllce. 

A  COMPLBTE  CATALOOUB  8BNT  {POST  FRBE)  ON  APPUCATIO 
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];SSRS.  A.  D.  INNES  &  C( 

NEW  PtrBLICATIONS. 


REMY  TAYLOR'S  GOLDEN  SAYIN 

A  Selection  from  the  Writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

ited,  with  an  lutroductiou,  by  JOHN  DENNIS.     Crown  8vo,  ds,  6d.    [Now  H 

Price  40s.  the  set  of  9  Volumes. 

FHE    READER'S    SHAKESPEARl 

T  and  Cheaper  Issue  of  this  Popular  Edition  is  now  ready.     Nine  Vols.,  crown  6 

extra,  gilt  top,  with  Portrait,  price  40«.  the  set. 

Single  Volumes  may  be  had,  price  6s. 
A  few  Copies  of  the  Old  Edition  may  he  obtained  at  the  above  price  to  complete  St 


.  NE^V   HANDY   RAILWAY  SERII 

Price  One  Shillinfir  per  Volume,  or  in  Cloth  Two  Shillings. 

SPORT    ROYAL. 

By  Anthony  Hope,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Witt's  Widow."    (Now  Ready 

GRIM    TALES. 

B7  E.  NESBIT.    (Now  Ready.) 


A   NEW   VOLUME    BT   MRS.    MOLESWORTH. 

rUDIES     AND     STORI] 

th  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.    (In  Prepars 

NEW  NOVELS. 

BY  THE  JOINT  AUTHOR  OF  "  REATA." 

H[E    VOICE     OF    A    FLOW! 

By  E.   GERARD.    Crown  8vo,  6s,     (In  preparation.) 

BY     THE     AUTHOR     OF    "AMETHYST." 

WAYNFLETE. 

By  G.  E.  GOLEEIDGE.    2  Vols.  Grown  8vo,  2l8.    (In  preparatio 

POPULAR    NOVELS    AT    3s.   6d. 

.  WITT'S  WIDOW :  A  Frivolous   Tale.     By  Anthony 

)ne  Vol.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6<£. 

'^rilllant  little  tale,  so  clever,  that  we  look  forward  with  interest  to  Ms  next." — Times. 

(•liiiiax  of  the  story  is  full  of  the  charm  of  the  unexpected.    The  character??  are  neatly  sk 
.pe's  dialoijue  is  crisp  and  pointed.    Altoyether,  this  lively  and  piquant  story  is  good  reading.' 

8aturda\ 

3THYST  :  The  Story  of  a  Beauty.     By  C.  R.  Coleridge. 

vo,  3*.  6d. 

Iftcidedly  clever  novel." — Times. 

iistinctly  a  clever  novel.  ...  Is  full  of  clever,  quick,  incisive  character  sketching."— 5afurd< 


DON :   A.  D.  INNES  &  CO.,  31  and  32  Bedford  Street,  S 


M  ACMILLAN^S  M AG AZINE.— ADVERTISEMEN 

OSGOOD,   McILVAINE  & 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A    NEW    BOOK     BY    UNCLE     REMUS 

UNCLE    REMUS    AND     HIS     Fl 

By  J.   C.    HARRIS,   Author   of   '*A   Plantation    Printei 

Attractively  Illustrated  and  handsomely  bound.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gili 
"  The  stories  have  that  human  touch  and  flavour  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin." — TJ 


ST.    GEORGE     MIVART. 

TYPES    OF    ANIMAL    LIF 

By    ST.    GEORGE    MIVART,   Author    of    '*  Essays    and  Cr 

With  One  Hundred  and  Iwo  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6$. 

"  The  volume  is  remarkable  for  breadth,  style,  and  novelty ;  it  might  be  called  '  The  Po 
is  rich  in  geological  points.    The  many  illustrations  deserve  warm  commendation." — Liver 

"  A  model  of  its  kind."— Dally  Chronicle. 


NE\V     NOVEL    AT    ALL     LIBRARIES 

MASTER      DON       GESUi 

By  GIOVANNI  VERGA,  Author  of  "The  House  by  the  Medh 
"A  story  of  modem  life  in  Sicily  full  of  interest.'*— Tfce  Daily  Telegraph. 

HARPER'S    MAGAZINE  for 

continues  A.  CON  AN  DOYLE, 
AND  POWERFUL  NOVEL 
refugees;'  whichy  the  '*Pi 
Circular"  says — ^^ gets  better  am 
it  u  one  of  the  few  really  success^ 
that  have  appeared  since  the 
Scott." 

AT    ALL    BOOKSELLERS'    AND    RAILWAY    STAL 

PRICE    ONE    SHILLING. 


London :  JAMES  R.  OSGOOD,  McILVAINE  &  CO.,  45  Allx 


MACMTLLAN'S  MAGAZINK—ADVERTISEMENTS. 

&  HALL'S  NEW 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OP  ''THB  NATURALIST  IN  LA  PLATA." 

DAYS    IN   PATAOONIA.     By   W.   H.    Hudson,   C. 

strated  by  Alfred  Hartlrv  nnd  J.  Smit.    Demy  8vo,  14«. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OP  "THB  MIGRATION  OP  BIRDa" 

UMEE   BIRDS  AND   WIU)    FOWL  OF  THE  BRT 

a.,yijo.    Being  a  Handbook  for  the  Naturalist  and  Sportsman.    By  Chabi.bb  Dixoh.    IUu 
r.  Elwxs.    D«ny  8to,  18«. 

JAMES  FITZMAUBICE  KELLY. 

LIFE  OF  MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES  SAAVEDR 

praphical,  Literary,  and  Historical  Study,  with  a  Tentative  Bibliography  from  1585  to  180 
iOtated  Appendix  on  the  "Canto  de  Caliope.".  By  James  Fitzmaurice  Kellt.    Demy  8vo,  U 

THE  REV.  H.  N.  HUTCHINSON. 

71NCT  MONSTERS.     A  Popular  Account  of  some  of  the 

-ns  of  Animal  Life.    By  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchiksom.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  J. 
rs,  and  a  Preface  by  Dr.  Henrt  Woodward,  F.R.S.    Demy  8vo,  ^2$. 

GENERAL  DON  BARTOLOME  MITRE. 

ANCIPATION  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA :    beincr  a 

acu  xianslation.  by  William  Pillino,  of  ''The  History  of  San  Martin."    By  General  Don  Bi 
'RE,  First  President  of  the  Arg^tine  Republic.    Demy  8vo,  with  Maps. 

W.  B.  WOODGATE. 

>DERN  LAYMAN'S  FAITH-     By  W.  B.  WoODGATE. 

J.  STARKIE  GARDNER. 

•nVORK :  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  the  Me 

lod.    By  J.  Starkie  Gardner.    With  Fifty-seven  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  [2i 

THOMAS     CARLYLE'S     WORKS 

A  RE  -  ISSUE  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  CARLYLE. 

Price  2s.  6d..  each. 

edition  will  include  the  whole  of  his  Writincrs  and  Translations,  together  ' 
its  and  Maps,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  and  will  be 

Completed  in  20  Crown  8vo.    Volumes. 
EITOR  RESARTUS,  and    LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLE 

WITH  A   PORTRAIT  OP  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

T  and  PRESENT,  and  ON  HEROES  and  HERO  WORS 

[Early 
To  be  followed  by: — 

OF  JOHN   STERLING,  I  OLIVER  CROMWELL'S 

ur   LIFE   OF  SCHILLER,    With   Portraits.  TERS    AND    SPEECHES.        With  P 

vol.  Oliver  Cromwell.    In  8  vols. 

riCAL      AND      MISCEL-     HISTORY     OF    FREDE 

THE  GREAT.     With  Maps.    In  5  vols. 

WILHELM     MEISTER. 

2  vols. 

TRANSLATIONS  F 

MUS^US,  TIECK,  AND  RICHTER. 


JB0U8  ESSAYS,  EARLY  KINGS  OP  NOR- 
.Y,  and  KSSAY  ON  THE  PORTRAITS  OF 
OX.    In  4  Vols. 

fCH    REVOLUTION:     a 

.vory.    In  2  vols. 


GEORGE    MEREDITH'S    WORKS. 

A  New  and  Uniform  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3«.  6d.  each. 


of  Our  Conquerors, 
la  of  the  Crossways. 
1  Harrington. 

Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel. 
Adventures      of     Harry 
chmond. 
ira  Belloni. 


Vittoria. 
Rhoda  Fleming. 
Beauchamp's  Career. 

The  Egoist. 

The  Shaving  of  Shagpat 
Farina. 


London  :    CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  GO.'S  STANDARD 


AOBERT  BROWNING'S  WORKS.— Uniform  Editi 

crown  8to,  bound  in  Sets,  £4;  or  the  Volumes  bound  separately,  5<.  eaclu    Thi 
PortraitB  of  Mr.  Browning  at  different  perious  of  life,  and  a  few  Illustrations. 

Also  Mr.  Browning's  last  Volume,  ASALAND0 1  Fancies  and  Facts.    Ninth  Editi 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNINGTS  POETIC. 

—UNIFORM  EDITION,  in  6  vols,  small  crown  8vo,  5*.  each.     This  Edition  con 
Mrs.  Browning  at  ditferent  periods  of  life  aod  a  few  Illustrations. 

%*  Volume  VI. — A.URORA  LEIGH — can  alno  be  had  bound  and  lettered  as  a  separat 

MISS     THACKERAY'S     WORKS.— Uniform     Ed 

Volume  illustrated  by  a  Vignette  Title-page.    10  vols,  large  crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

Contents. — Old  Kensington — The  Village  on  the  Cliff— Five  Old  Friends  and  a  Yom 
Ac. — Bluebeard's  Keys,  Ac. — ^The  Story  of  Elizabeth ;  Two  Hours  :  From  an  Island— T< 
Miss  Angel ;  Fulham  Lawn — Miss  Williamson's  Divagations — ^Mrs.  Dymond. 

1.IFE    AND  WORKS    OF  THE  SISTERS    BRONl 

EDITION.    7  vols.,  each  containing  5  Illustrations,  large  crown  8vo,  bs.  each. 

Contents.— Jane  Eyre— Shirley— -Villette— Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall— Wuthering  Heij 
and  Poems— Life  of  Chi<rlotte  Bronte. 

Also  the  POPULAR  EDITION,  in  7  vols,  small  post  8vo,  limp  cloth,  2«.  6d.  eac 
EDITION,  in  7  vols,  small  fcap.  8vo,  each  with  Frontispiece,  bound  in  half-cloth,  witl 
1«.  6d.  per  Volume. 

MRS.  GASKEIsIs'S  WORKS.— Illustrated  Edition. 

containing  Four  Illustrations,  3b.  M.  each,  bound  in  cloth. 

CoNTENrs. — ^Wives  and  Daughters— North  and  South  -  Sylvia's  Lovers— Cranford,  ai 
&rton,  and  other  Tales— Ruth,  and  otlier  Tales — Lizzie  Leigh,  and  other  Tales. 

Also  the  POPULAR  EDITION,  in  7  vols,  small  post  8vo,  limp  cloth.  2$.  6d.  eac 
EDITION,  in  8  vols,  small  fcap.  8vo,  bound  in  half-cloth,  with  cut  or  uncut  edges,  1b.  6d. 

1.EIGH  HUNT'S  WORKS.     7  vols.,  fcap.  8vo,  limpclo 

CoNiKNTS. — Imagination  and  Fancy — ^The  Town — ^Antobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt — ^Men, 
Wit  and  Humour— A  Jar  of  Honey  firom  Mount  Hybl&— Table  Talk. 

SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS'  WORKS.     3  vols.,  croWn  8vo 

Contents. — Friends  in  Council,  1st  Series- Friends  in  Council,  2nd  Series— Compa 
Bssays  written  during  the  intervals  of  business  ;  an  Essay  on  Organisation  in  Daily  Life. 

W.  M.  THACKERAY'S  WORKS.— The  Standard 

vols.,  large  8vo,  10s.  6d.  each.    This  Edition  contains  some  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  Wi 
collected,  with  many  additional  Illustrations. 

W.  M.  THACKERAY'S   WORKS.— The   Library   ] 

vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  £9 ;  or  hnlf-russia,  marbled 
Illustrations  by  the  Author,  Richard  Doyle,  and  hredtric  Walker. 

*«*  The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  in  cloth,  7t.  6d.  each. 

W.  M.  THACKERAY'S   WORKS.— The  Popular 

vo*s.,  crown  8vo,  with  Frontispiece  to  eaeh  volume,  scarlet  cloth,  gilt  top,  £8  5i. ; 
gilt,  £6  10c 

%*  The  volumes  are  sold  separately,  in  green  cloth,  5i, 

W.    M.    THACB:£RAY'S    WORKS.— The    Cheape 

Edition,  26  vols.,  bonnd  in  cloth,  £4  11* ;  or  handsomely  bound  in  half-iuorooco,  £8 

*«*  The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  in  cloth,  8t.  6d,  each. 

W.    M.    THACKERAY'S  WORKS.— The  Pocket 

vols.,  in  handsome  Bbonised  Case  £2 12«.  6d. 
**«*  The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  in  half-cloth,  cut  or  uncut  edges.  Is.  6d.  each ;  or  in 


•^*  Heasra.  SMtTH,  ELDER,  A  00.  will  bt  happy  to  forward  a  copy  of  their  04) 

on  applleatlon. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  k  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Fla< 
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.T.FISHER  UNWIN 


4E   NEW  VOLUME  OF   ''THE  STORY  OF  THE    NATION 
MU).       By    W.    R.  MORFILL,  Author  of    "Russia,"    &c. 

}tnitinns,  and  Index.    Lai^e  crown  8vo,  c'otli,  bt. 

impart ialitv  and  profotind  knowledge  of  his  sabject  lend  a  pecnliar  interest  and  a  8i>ecial  t 

it  of  one  of  the  most  perplexed  and  mournful  chapters  of  modern  history." — Tiuiet. 
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**"  author. 
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Paper,  U.  M.  each ;  cloth,  2$,  each. 
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Colonial  Capitals,  Every  Volume  announced  is  internationally  copy 
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nd  from  the  Continent  without  tlie  annoying  Customs'  restrictions  i 
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:et  Size,  6^  inches  by  Ah  inches.    In  stiff  paper  wrapper^  price  Is.  6d, 
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tinental  and  Colonial  bookselling  trade.  The  series  will  not  be  confined  to  fiction,  but  w 
biographies,  works  in  general  literature,  and  books  of  travel."— PaM  Mall  Gcuette. 
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Volumes  II.  and  III.  in  preparation. 
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CONCERNING      OLI 
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her  having:  invited  prominent  artists  to  contribute  to  each  Novel  thi 
heroine  of  the  story. 
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whole." 
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FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFAC 

....  Some  memorials  of  a  very  beautiful  and  most  interesting  house,  n 
mark  in  the  history  of  art,  and  has  not  a  few  associations  with  the  history 
During  the  last  eighteen  years  J  have  often  found  there  a  time  of  peace  and  qu 
pacing  up  and  down  the  courts  and  xvatching  the  hues  of  russet  and  orange  in  i 
the  evening  light  cls  it  glowed  through  the  jewelled  quarries  in  the  oriels,  I  i 
know  a  little  more  about  the  builders  and  the  building  of  it.  From  whcU  moven 
spring  f  Whence  came  those  amorini  over  Tudor  gates,  and  the  Italian  arc 
Gothic  trcueries  f  What  manner  of  life  did  these  walls  witness  and  serve  f  C 
the  men  whose  devices  are  recorded  in  the  painted  glass  ?  As,  one  by  one,  I  lea 
the  story  they  could  reveal,  and  had  found  how  curiously  the  house  was  connect 
pestuous  days  of  the  eighth  Henry  and  his  three  children  and  successors,  as  I  tt 
cumstances  of  the  strange  and  bloody  tragedy  which  set  its  mark  upon  these  wa 
the  mortar  in  them  wcu  dry,  I  began  for  myself  a  connected  record  of  the  place. 

....  These  men  and  women  were  nothing  to  me  or  to  mine,  no  more  than  at 
the  history  of  those  days  ;  their  house  and  their  pictures  and  their  escutcheons  dot, 
or  to  me,  who  am  but  a  passing  visitor  amongst  them.  But  I  came  to  love  the  oi 
brickwork  and  the  weeds  and  lichens  which  haze  clung  round  the  mouldini 
twittering  round  the  tiles,  and  the  deep  glow  of  the  painted  glcus.  So,  bit  by  bit 
into  a  connected  account  of  the  house  and  its  vieisiitudes.  And  as  the  owner  pr^ 
into  it  the  memoranda  which  he  hcui  collected  in  manuscript,  and  the  hints  of  m 
antiquarian  friends,  I  found  it  conveniettt  for  the  curious  in  art,  and  the  neigh 
visit  it,  to  put  the  rough  sketch  J  had  gathered  together  into  print. 

So  this  humble  book  is  but  the  expansion  of  a  catalogue  or  manual  that  I  bei 
the  use  of  our  friends.      To  any  special  cuquaintance  with  art  or  with  antiqut 
I  can  make  no  sort  of  pretension,     I  have  sought,  since  no  one  else  was  disposed 
a  record  or  inventory  of  that  which    is  pcusing  away  bejore  our  eyes.       I  am 
historian  nor  antiquary,  and  I  certainly  am  no  genealogist  or  herald,     I  am 
rub  the  dust  and  weeds  from  the  tombstones  of  the  past,  as  **  Old  MortaUty  **  w 
reminiscence  of  departed  saints.     My  part  is  but  to  scrape  and  copy  the  in 
neglected  stone,  to  learn  who  lie  beneath,  that  I  may  keep  their  memory  green, 
portion  of  my  leisure  to  the  study  of  the  place,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  repaying  a  per. 
owe  to  a  spot  endeared  to  me  by  the  recollection  of  hours  of  perfect  peace  ;  above 
fulfilling  a  duty  to  my  father,  who  lived  and  died  in  these  walls,  and  who  labour 
preserve  them, 
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ly." 
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nt.    All  the  minor  characters  arc  sketched  with  a  light  but  firm  and  skilful  hand-   Mr.  Rhoades 

tural  selection,  and  we  shall  look  for  many  another  good  story  from  his  facile  pen." 

BY  MISS  M.  A.  DICKENS. 

MERE  CIPHER. 

By  MARY  ANGELA  DICKENS,  Author  of  "Cross  Currents."    3  vols,   ci 

3 1  J.  6d. 

TC/RDAy  EEy/Eiy:—*^ There  is  a  certain  reserve   force  about  Miss  Dickens  which  pi; 

id  the  average  novelist." 

l/LV  CHRONICLE : — "Miss  Dickens  has  chosen  for  a  heroine  a  thoroughly  comraonplac 

m  wholly  lacking  distinction  of  any  sort ;  yet,  by  a  rare  skill  of  delineation,  she  has  made  her  f 

ost  interesting  ch.iracter  in  the  book." 

\NCHESTER  EXAMINER  ;— *'  A  fascinating  book,  systematically  written,  and  worthy  of! 

BY  S.  R.   LYSAGHT. 

HE  MARPLOT. 

By  SIDNEY  ROYSE  LYSAGHT.     3  vols,  crown  Svo,  31J.  6d. 
ilLV  TELEGRAPH:— *  'Tis  not  in  novels  to  command  success,  but  'The  Marplot '  mc 


•ves  It." 


'.ASGOIV  HERALD: — "An  admirable  piece  of  work,  well  conceived  and  well  executed, 
greater  promise  in  a  work  for  some  time." 

BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

HE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  KING. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD.     Globe  Svo,  Two  Vols.,  12s, 
HE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  ;— "  Has  all  the  hi'gh  lights  and  deep  shadows  of  a  tragic  roman 
it's  sincerity  and  truth." 

A  ILY  CHRONICLE:—''  Mr.  Crawford  has  not  done  better  than   '  The  Children  of  the  Kinj 
The  story  itself  is  a  simple  and  a  beautiful  one." 


ON  ORSINO. 


By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD.     3  vols.  3IJ.  6d. 

VHEN/EUM :  — "  '  Don  Orsino*  is  a  story  with  many  strong  points,  and  it  is  told  with  all  the  f 
wont  to  expect  from  its  author." 

BY  MARY  WEST. 

BORN  PLAYER. 

By  MARY  WEST,  Author  of  "  Alle^a."     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  ILY  CHRONICLE:— *'  A.  pretty,  pathetic,  and  well-written  little  story.  .  .  .  Miss  W< 
edintjly  well  in  this  book.     She  has  given  us  only  a  few  characters,  but  they  are  all  alive." 
LASGO  W  HERALD  :— "  The  novel  is  one  of  considerably  more  than  average  excellence." 
HE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER  ;— "  Is  true  to  nature,  and  is  as  simple,  unpretentious,  and 
;  Story  as  has  been  published  of  late," 

HE  SPEAKER : — "  A  mo-t  human  story  excellently  told.  .   .  .  The  character  drawing  is  firm 
ary  flavour  agreeable.     Humour  and  tenderness  diversify  the  pages  of  this  very  pleasant  book,  « 
ation  as  a  faithful  study  of  human  nature." 
HE  IVORLD  : — **  A  story  of  a  rare  order,  full  of  humanity,  and  humorous  withal" 
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Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co;s  Publi 

SECOND  EDITION. 

MOTHERS  AND  SONS. 

By   Rev.  the  Hon.  EDWARD  LYTTELTON,    M.A.,  Head  Mas 
College.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     3^.  6^. 

SPEAKER. — "A  thoroughly  sensible  little  book  ....  nearly  every  aspect  of  a  boy's! 
but  suggestive  review  in  these  pages,  and  everywhere  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  n 
within  their  sons  a  true  and  manly  love  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true." 

SATURDAY  REy/Ety.—^* The  book  is  an  earnest  and  honest  effort  to  be  helpful;  it 
common  sense,  and  the  name  of  its  author  entitles  it  to  consideration." 

GLASGOW"  HERALD. — "For  clear  precision  of  style,  with  evenrwhere  suggestive  tl 
superabundant  rhetoric,  these  essays  are  to  be  highly  commended.  AU  deserve  the  reader' 
attention." 

CAMBRIDGE  REVIEW.— ^'The.  matter  and  manner  are  alike  admirable.  Pithy  re 
estimable  value  are  to  be  found  on  almost  every  page,  and  to  parents  and  young  schoolmaste 
be  of  great  value." 

GUARDIAN — **A  charming  little  book,  contsuning  a  quantity  of  good  matter.  .  .  .  . 
readers,  and  above  all  our  lady  readers^  to  study  the  book  itself." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — **  His  advice  is  characterised  by  sound  common  sense,  a 
mothers  will  find  in  the  book  a  go<~d  deal  that  is  suggestive  and  helpful." 

REVIEW  OF  THE  CHURCHES.—''  It  is  packed  with  honest  common  sense  about  mati 
never  notice,  or  having  noticed,  forget.  Everybody  interested  in  boys  ought  to  read,  mark, 
digest  every  word  the  writer  has  to  say.  Not  for  many  a  day  have  we  read  so  sensible  a  boo! 
and  money,  and  religion,  and  dress,  and  home." 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  MACMILLAN'S  THREE-AND-SIXPENNl 

SIR  TOM. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT,  Author  of  *'  Kirsteen."    Crown  8vo.     3J.  6(L 
SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW.^'*  Has  the  charm  of  style,  the  literary  quality  and  flavour  that  1 

THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DIC 

Edited  by  his  Sister-in-Law  and  his  Eldest  Daughter.     1833 — '870.    C 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  EMINENT  PER 

Reprinted  from  The  Times,     Vol.  I.   1870— 1875  5  Vol  IL  1876— 1881  ; 
1886 ;  Vol.  IV.  1886— 1890.     Crown  8vo,  3J.  (}d.  each. 

VOLUME  I,  contains  biographical  sketches  of:  Count  de  Monialemberty  Mr.  Ct 
Earl  of  Clarendon^  Sir  Frederick  Pollock.  Sir  John  Herschel^  Mr.  Grote,  Sir  John  Bu 
Babbagey  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Lord  Mayo^  Joseph  Mazzini,  Lord  Dalling  and  Bui 
Napoleon  IIl.^  Lord  Lytton,  Baron  Liebig^  Mr.  Mcuready^  Mamoni,  Lord  Wesibury^  B\ 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  Sir  Henry  Holland^  John  Stuart  Mill,  Dr.  Livingstone^  M.  Van  de 
Fairbaim,  M.  Guisot,  Barry  Cornwall^  Canon  Kingsley,  Lord  St.  Leonards^  Sir  Arthur  h 
Sherard  Osbom^  Bishop  Thirlwali,  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone. 

VOLUME  IL  :  Harriet  Martineau,  Due  de  Saldanha,  Sir  Titus  Salt,  Sir  William  F 
M.  Canaris^  M.  Le  Verrier,  King  Victor  Emmanuel^  Pobe  Pius  IX..  Earl  Russe 
Monsignor  Dupanloup,  Cardinal  Cullen,  Espartero,  Professor  Clifford,  Lord  Laivr 
Hill,  Mr.  Delane,  Mr.  Roebuck,  M.  Chevalier,  Jules  Favre^  Viscount  Stratford  de  Rede 
Cockbum,  George  Eliot,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Alexander  II. ,  Lord  Beeuon^eldf  Dean 
Garfield. 

VOLUME  III. :  Charles  Darwin,  General  Garibaldi,  Dr.  Pusey^  Archbishop  Tait,  Lei 
Gortchakoff.  Sir  George  Jessel,  the  Comte  de  Chautbord^  Sir  Bartle  Frere^  Mr.  Fawc 
Lord  Cairns,  Victor  Jingo,  General  Grant,  Sir  Moses  Mont^fiore,  Lord  Shaftesbury ,  Lc 
Forster,  Count  Beust,  Mr.  Chenery. 

VOLUME  IV.:  Lord  IddesUigh,  Sir  Joseph  Whitrvorth,  Lord  Lyons,  Sir  Henry 
William,  Matthew  Arnold^  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  General  Sheridan,  Marsha 
Eversley,  Mr.  Bright,  Lord  Malmesbwty,  Jefferson  Davis,  Robert  Downing,  the  Bish 
Dollinger,  Lord  Napier  of  Magdaln,  Sir  William  Gull,  Lord  Carnarvon,  Sir  Edwin 
Newman,  Canon  Liadon,  Pfofessor  Thorold  Rogers,  Sir  Richard  Burton,  Sir  Barnes  Pet 
Mr.  Baron  Huddleston,  Dean  Church,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
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E 


OKS     ON     liNGLISH     LITERATI 

(GUSH   PROSE  SELECTIO 

Critical  Introductions  by  Various  Writers  and  General  Introduct 

Each  Period. 

Edited  by  HENRY  CRAIK,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

Vol.  I.,  Fourteenth  to  Sixteenth  Century.     Crown  8vo.     yj.  6d, 

'^"fES. — *' We  can  heartily  commend  *  English  Prose.*  being  a  series  of  selections  by  vario 
arm  a  worthy  companion  to  the  admirable  series  of  selections  from  English  poets,  editi 
J  ..ard." 

SMAN. — "  The  collection,  as  a  whole,  is  admirably  chosen,  well  equipped  with  good  crit 
sd  {{etierally.  The  work,  when  completed,  will  be  such  anoiher  book  as  Mr.  Ward's  anthoh 
Poets,  to  which  work  it  will,  in  the  eyes  of  an  earnest  student  of  English  literature,  form  an  ind 
in." 

ONAL  OBS EX  y£/i.—"  The  editor  and  the  publishers  of  this  convenient  and  well  printec 
if  five — are  to  be  warmly  cong^tulated  upon  having  made  so  au<^picious  a  beginning  of  what  | 
remely  useful  and  important  work.  .  .  .  The  digest  so  to  say  of  the  prose  of  the  period  from  the 
cteenth  century,  distinguished  by  accuracy  and  propriety  of  treatment  singularly  suggestive  anc 
d  sense.  In  the  General  introduction  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker  supplies,  in  the  short  space  of  e  ghteen 
rerly  review  of  the  English  literature  of  the  middle  ages  with  which  we  ate  acquainted.  I 
i  to  praise  this  piece  too  highly." 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVK 

English  Poets. 

nions  with  critical  introductions  by  various  writers,  and  a  general  introduction  by  Matthbv 
;d  by  THOMAS  HUMPHRY  WARD,  M  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  OxfoK 
cer  to  Donne.  Vol.  II.  Ben  Jonson  to  Dryden.  Vol.  III.  Addison  to  Blake.  VoL  IV.  Yi 
>ssetti.    Crown  8vo.    7^.  6d.  each  Vol. 

lys  on  Lord  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  ¥ 

lAROLD  LITTLEDALE,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal  and  Professor  of  History  and  English  Lii 
>da  College.    Crovm  8vo,  4s.  td. 

.  History  of  Early  English  Literature. 

g  the  History  of  English  Poetry  from  its  Beginnings  to  the  Accession  of  King  .Alfred.  By 
JPFORD  A.  BROOKE,  M.A.    With  a  Map.    2  vols.,  20J.  net. 

History    of  Elizabethan    Literature,    it^i 
1665. 

5E0RGE  SAINTSBURY.    Crown 8vo.    ^s.^. 

History    of    Eighteenth    Century    Litera 
1660 — 1780. 

EDMUND  GOSSE,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    is.  td. 

I  Influence  of  Seneca  on  Elizabethan  Tra^ 

Essay  by  JOHN  W.  CUNLIFFE,  Litt.D.,  M.A.,  late  Berkeley  Fellow  of  the  Owens  College,  N 
ill  4to,  4^.  net. 

TIMES. — '  *  A  learned  and  exhaustive  essay  on  an  obscure  and  little  considered,  but  not  ui 
in  the  history  of  the  Elizabethan  drama." 
TMINSTER  GAZETTE.— '[This  book  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  dramati( 

deserved  the  doctorate  with  which  the  University  of  London  rewarded  the  writer." 
'CHESTER  GUARDIAN.— ''  We  can  say,  n^t  as  a  matter  of  opinion  but  as  a  matter  of  ] 
solidity  of  Dr.  Cunliffe's  inquiry  is  a  credit  to  hiiuself,  to  the  institution  with  which  he  is  com 
sh  scholarship. " 
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New   Theological   Wo 

Bishop  JVestcott. 

The  Gospel    of  Life. 

Thoughts  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Christian  Doctrine.  B" 
WESTCOTT,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Durham.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

Dean  Church. 

Cathedral  and   University  Sermons 

By  the  late  Very  Rev.  R.  W.  CHURCH,  D.C.L.,  Dean  o 
8vo,  cloth,  6j. 

BRITISH  WEEKLY.—^'  The  last  volume  of  Dean  Charch's  sermons  we  admire  so  ra 
to  say  all  we  think.  To  say  that  it  is  the  grandest  expression  of  the  most  cultured  an 
Christian  mind  of  the  generation  is  to  say  much.  We  deliberately  go  further,  and  venti 
are  the  most  magnificent  sermons  in  the  English  language." 

THE  SPECTATOR. — "Dean  Church's  seem  tons  the  finest  sermons  published  sin* 
Liddon's  rich  and  eloquent  discourses  not  excepted, — and  they  breathe  more  of  the  spiri 
even  Newman's.  They  cannot  be  called  High  Church  or  Broad  Church,  much  less  Low 
are  simply  the  sermons  of  a  good  scholar,  a  great  thinker,  and  a  firm  and  serene  Christian. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Village  Sermons  Preached  at  Whatley.    Crown 
Rev.  J.  R.  Illingworth. 

University  and  Cathedral  Sermons. 

By  J.  R.  ILLINGWORTH,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Sermons  Pr 

Chapel."     Crown  8vo,  5j. 
TIMES. — "Mr.  IlKngworth's  sermons  display  a  rare  delicacy^  of  religious  perception 
exposition  and  exhortation  which  abundantly  explain  and  justify  his  high  and  growing  repi 

Prof.  /.  B.  Mayor. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James. 

The  Greek  Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Comments 
MAYOR,  M.A.  Camb.  ;  Litt.D.  Dublin ;  Emeritus  Professo 
London  ;  and  sometime  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambri 

EXPOSITOR  Y  TIMES.—*'  The  most  complete  edition  of  St.  James  in  the  English  1 
serviceable  for  the  student  of  the  Greek." 

BOOKMAN. — "The  notes  are  uniformly  characteriied  by  thorough  scholarship  am 
notes  resemble  rather  those  of  Lightfoot  than  those  of  Ellicott.  ...  It  is  a  pleasure  t 
does  credit  to  English  learning,  and  which  will  take,  and  keep,  a  foremost  place  m  Biblical 

SCOTSMAN. — **  It  is  a  work  which  sums  up  many  others,  and  to  any  one  who  wish 
study  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  it  will  prove  indispensable." 

EXPOSITOR  (Dr.  Marcus  Dods).— **  Will  long  remain  the  commentary  on  St.  Jauu 
all  subsequent  students  of  the  epistle  must  be  indebted." 

Alfred  J.  Jolley. 

The  Synoptic  Problem  for  Englisl 

By  ALFRED  J.  JOLLEY.     Crown  8vo,  y.  net. 

Rev.  A.  Willink. 

The  World  of    the    Unseen  :     an 

the  relation  of  higher  space    to  things  eternal,    by  ART 
Crown  8vo,  3J.  6flf. 
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'ew  Books  of  Reference. 

IE    GOLDEN     BOO 

OF    INDIA. 

*alogical  and  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Ruling  Pri 
iefs,   Nobles,  and   other    Personages,   titled    or   decorated, 

of  the   Indian    Empire. 

5IR    ROPER     LETHBRIDGE,    K.C.] 

Royal    8vo,    Cloth,    40s. 

ugh  the  book  claims  no  official  authority ,  the  editor  has  received  assistance  fron 
Icials  who  have  charge  of  matters  relating  to  dignities  and  titles  ;  and  he  has  al 
in  obtaining  information  from  the  princes,  noblemen^  and  gentlemen  whose  nam 
n  the  volume. 

HfES. — "  No  publication  corresponding  to  our  ownPeerages  and  so  forth,  or  to  the  Almanack  di 
been  devoted  to  the  authentic  record  of  Indian  titles  of  honour.     Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  has  h 

to  supply  this  want  by  his  elaborate  volume  of  genealogical  and  biographical  reference  entitled 

ouK  OP  India.'  ....  It  is  probably  destined  to  take  rank  as  the  recognised  'Peen 
Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  has  manifestly  devoted  much  care  and  research  to  its  compilation,  i 

>n' is  a  brief  and  instructive  treatise  on  the  laws,  customs,  and  titles  of  Indian  nobility.  .  . 

^bridge's  very    laborious  compilation  may  be  recommended  as  a  valuable  and  instructive  \ 

ILCUTTA  ENGLISHMAN.—*' \  work  of  very  great  interest  to  Indian  readers.  .  .  .  Coi 
;  or  less  full,  of  every  personage  in  India— whether  ruling  chief,  noble,  or  other  titled  or  de 
whose  title  has  been  recognised  by  the  Government  of  India.  •  .  •,  This  is  the  first  occasion  on 
:mpt  has  been  made  to  prepare  anything  like  a  complete  list  of  Indian  notables.' 
MES  OF  INDIA — "A  work  which  may  be  termed  the  '  Debrett,'  and  something»'|more,of  In 
edit  alike  to  editor  and  publishers.  .  .  .  The  work  is  being  brought  out  in  sumptuous  style,  ai 
once  secure  an  authoritative  place." 

THIRTIETH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION 

OF  THB 

PATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK 

A  Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  Civilized  World 

Revised  after  Official  Returns 

FOR    THE  YEAR  1893 

by  J.   SCOTT  KELTIE,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Soci 

— "  As  indispensable  as  Bradshaw." 

TMUM.—''  The  ST  A  TES  MAN'S  YEAR-BOOK  is  the  king  of  books  of  reference  ;  the  t 

country,  but  of  all  countries  ;  not  only  the  best  for  some  purposes,  but  for  most  purposes  fo 

r-nce  are  required.  .  .   .  On  the  whole  a  perfect  work." 

MK  REVIEW. — "We  know  of  no  biok  in  ueneral  use  for  reference — none,  certainly,  i 
astics  are  so  prominent — that  covers  so  wide  a  field  of  facts  and  figures,  so  clear,  exact,  andmei 
ertains  to  arrangement  and  classification." 

nONARY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOR 

ited  by  R.  H.  INGLTS  PALGRAVE,    F.R.S.     Part  III.     Chamberlen— C 

Dn,  Boards  of.     Part  IV.     Concourse — Debts  Public.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  dd,  net.  < 

ORK  INDEPENDENT. — *'  It  is  full  of  interesting  and  important  in'crmaiion  on  the  bus 
.  .  when  complete  wiU  bs  unique  as  to  range  and  plan  in  the  English  lani.uage." 
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NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  GLOBE  LII 

BOSWELUS  LIFE  OF  JOHI 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  MOWBRAY  MOR! 

Crown  8vo,  green  cloth,  y,  6d. 

From  the  Editor's  Introduction. 

**  Neither  the  plan  nor  the  size  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs  permits 
in  the  alluring^   though    often    dangerous^  pastime  of  annotation^    had   I 
€Xircis6  it.     All  BoswelVs  own  notes  have^  of  course,  been  preserved.      That 
every  edilcr.     ....     For  the  rest,    I  can  claim  to  have  done  little  mor 
my  predecessors,  who  have,   indeed,  left  little  more  to  be  done.     .... 
/  have  been  sufficiently  careful  to  indicate  the  various  sources  of  my  obligatu 

PREVIOUSLY    PUBLISHED    IN    THE    SAME    SERIE 

SHAKESPEARE'S    COMPLETE   WORKS. 

W.  G.  CLARK,  M.A.,  and  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT,  M.A.     With  Gl 
*^j*  An  Edition  printed  on  thin  Indian  Paper,   lOJ.  (yd.  ne 

MORTE    D'ARTHUR.     The  Book  of  King  Ar 

his  Noble  Knights  of  the   Round  Table.     The  original  Edition  of  Cj 
modem  use,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.     By  Sir  £.  STRAC 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.     Edited  after  the  Origin 

With  a  Biographical  Introduction  by  HENRY  KINGSLEY,  F.R.G.S. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTTS  POETICAL  WORK 

with  Biographical  and  Critical  Memoir,  by  F.  T.  PALGRAVE.     With 
Notes. 

DRYDEN'S     POETICAL     WORKS.       Editec 

Memoir,  Revised  Text,  and  Notes,  by  W.  D.  CHRISTIE,  M.A. 

COWPER'S      POETICAL     WORKS.      Ec 

Biographical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  BEN  HAM,  B.D. 

VIRGIL.      Rendered  into  English  Prose,  with  In 

Notes,  Analysis,  and  Index,  by  J.  LONSDALE,  M.A.    and  S.  LEE,  M 

HORACE.     Rendered  into  English  Prose,  with  In 

running  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  J.  LONSDALE,  M.A.,  and  S.  1 

BURNS'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.     Edited  fror 

Printed  and  MS.  Authorities,  with  Memoir  and  Glossarial  Index.       By 
SMITH. 

GOLDSMITH'S     MISCELLANEOUS    WOR 

Biographical  Introduction  by  Professor  MASSON. 

POPE'S   POETICAL  WORKS.     Edited,  with 

Introductory  Memoir,  by  Professor  WARD,  of  Owens  College,  Manchest 

SPENSER'S    COMPLETE    WORKS.      Edite< 

Original  Editions  and  Manuscripts,  with  Glossary,  by  R.  MORRIS,  ai 
J.   W.   HALES,  M.A. 

MILTON'S    POETICAL    WORKS.     Edited, 

ductions,  by  Professor  MASSON. 
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Rs.  Macmillan  &  Co/s  Publication 

iOOKS    FOR    DANTE    STUDENTS. 

A  NEW  VERSE  TRANSLATION. 

^urgatory  of  Dante    Alighieri.    (Purgatoi 
-XXVII.) 

.erimentin  Literal  Verse  Translation.  By  CHARLES  LANCELOT  SHADWE 
B.C.L.,    Kellow  of  Oriel   College,  Oxford,  with  an   Introduction  by  WALl 
k,  M.  A.     Extra  crown  8vo,  parchment,  los.  net 
4K  REyiBIV. — **AU  competent  judges  must  admit  the  £reat  care  and  the  very  oonside 

1  Mr.    Shadwell  has   achieved   in  the  actual   translation He  is    remarkably  close, 

td  m  phraseolugy  by  no  means  inelegant — three  qualifications  very  rarely  found  together  in  a  trani 

IRDfAN.—**  A  really  scholarly  translation  of  Dante's  great  work.  .  .  .  A  translation  which  rej 
nattainable.  or  at  least  unattained,  condition  of  combining  poetic  form  with  a  literal  fidelity  t< 
is  little  short  of  marvellous,  and  surpasses  that  of  some  prose  translations. .  .  .  We  have  no 
1  to  express  for  the  consummate  skill  of  its  execution,  the  refined  taste  and  scholarly  acctuacy  ^ 
every  p:ige,  and  at  the  same  time  the  remarkable  facility  and  naturalness  of  diction  which  niak 
iciilties  by  which  the  translator  of  such  a  w<  rk  must  have  certainly  been  beset." 
f£S.—  *' A  very  skilful  and  scholarly  translation  ....  a  rendering  which  is  always  scholai 
.  dignified  in  tone,  often  extra<rdinanly  felicitous,  and  withal  scrupulously  fiaithftd." 

TRANSLATED     BY     MR.     A.     J.     BUTLER. 

Purgatory  of  Dante  Alighieri. 

with  Tran  lation  and  Notes  by  ARTHUR  JOHN  BUTLER,  M.A.,  late  Fe 

ity  College,  Cambridge.     Second  and  thoroughly  revised  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  I2j 

lUM. — "A  work  of  real  importance  to  English  readers:  indeed,  it  is  the  most  sdiolarly  spe< 

literature  extant  in  the  English  language." 

AN. — "  An  extremely  useful  translation." 

TEWS. — "A  conscientious  and  complete  performance." 

^aradise  of  Dante  Alighieri. 

with  Translation  and  Notes  by  the  same  Translator.     Second  Edition.     Crown 

r 

• 

A  Y  REVIEW. — "  A  trustworthy  guide  towards  ascertaining  the  precise  meaning  of  the  orij 
f  the  text  and  the  notes  are  admirable  specimens  of  good  work,  and  surpass  all  that  has  been 
England  except  Mr.  Butler's  own  previous  labours.' 
EUM.—**  Fully  sustains  the  high  level  of  the  Purgatorio" 

lell  of  Dante  Alighieri. 

with  Translation  and  Notes  by  the  same  Translator.     Crown  8vo,  \2s.  6d. 

\m    Volumes  of  Macmillan's  Eversley  Series, 
s    of    James    Smetham.       With   an  Intr 

oiy  Memoir.     Edited  by  SARAH  SMETHAM  and  WILLIAM  DAVIES. 
1  a  Portrait.     Globe  8vo,  5^. 

EUM.—*''  These  letters  are  the  finest  sort  of  record  of  the  man — a  noble,  an  inspiring  record 
fitters,  perhaps  among  the  best  ever  written." 

•ds  of    Tennyson,   Ruskin,  and    Brownir 

^NE  RITCHIE.     Globe  8vo,  5j. 

Studies  from  England  and  Italy.      By  Joi 

ARD  GREEN.     Globe  8vo,  5j. 

'V. — "There  are  books  wh^ch  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  read,  books  which  may  be  read 
id  books  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  read.  Mr.  Green's  '  Stray  Studies,'  like  his  '  Short  History 
rt.  1  hey  read  themi-elves,  as  it  were,  and  carry  one  down  a  clear  and  pleasant  stream  of  style,  m 
:s  and  events  full  of  charm  and  interest." 

h  Poets  and  Novelists.      By  Henry  Jami 

Edition.     Globe  8vo,  5^-. 
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Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co;s  Pui 

THE  LATEST  VOLUMES  OF  THE  CHEAPER 

THE  "  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  "  SERL 

Foreign  Relations. 

By  SPENCER   WALPOLE.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Justice  and  Police^ 

B>*   F.  W.  MAITLAND,   Birkbeck    Professor  of    the  Laws   of 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

The  Poor  Law. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  FOWLE,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Islip.     New  Editioi 
Crown  8vo,  2s,  6d. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  CHEAPER  RE-ISS 

"GOLDEN  TREASURY"  SERIEI 

Selected  Poems  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

i8mo,  2s.  6d,  net. 

Plato — Phaedrus,   Lysis,    and    Prota^ 

A  new  translation  by  J.  WRIGHT,  M.A.     i8mo,  2s.  6d,  tut. 

Selections   from  Walter  Savage  Lando 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  COLVIN.     i8mo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Speeches  and    Table-Talk  of   t 
Mohammad. 

Translated  by  STANLEY  LANE-POOLE.     iSmo,  2s,  Sd.  net. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  MACMILLAN^S  F 

A    Primer  of  English  History. 

By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY.     Pott  8vo,  w. 

A  Primer  of  Chaucer. 

By  ALFRED  W.  POLLARD.     Pott  8vo,  is. 

A  Primer  of  Practical  Horticulture. 

Ten  Lectures  delivered  for  the  Surrey   County  Council.     By  J. 
(Horticultural  Instructor),   Assistant  Editor  of  the  "Journal  of  H 
** Garden  Work."     With  37  Illustrations.     Pott  8vo,  u. 

The  Food  of  Plants, 

By  A.  P.  LAURIE,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Education  to  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council.    Pott  8vo,  is, 

A  Manual  of  Dairy  Work. 

By  Professor  JAMES  MUIR,  of  the  Yorkshire  Collie,  Leeds. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LONDON. 
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:S  ON  ANCIENT  HISTORY  &  ARCH£OLOG^ 

a^e  Professor  Freeman. 

istory    of   Federal  Government    in    Gree 
and  Italy. 

With  a  General  IntroducUon.     New  Edition.     Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  Vi 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     Extra  crown  8vo.  [Immediate 

'arles  Newton. 

ssays  on  Art  and  Archaeology. 

By  Sir  CHARLES  THOMAS  NEWTON,  K.C.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
Keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum.     8vo,  I2J. 

.  Dyer. 

udies   of  the    Gods    in   Greece   at    cert^ 
Sanctuaries  recently  Excavated. 


Being  Eight  Lectures  given  in  1890  at  the  Lowell  Institute.  By  LOUIS  D\ 
B.A.  Oxon,  late  Assistant  Professor  in  Harvard  University.  Extra  crown 
8j.  (^.  net. 

^^errall  and  Miss  Harrison. 
Mythology     and     Monuments    of    Ancic 
Athens. 

Being  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  **  Attica  "  of  Pausanias.  By  MARGAl 
DE  G.  VERRALL.  With  introductory  essay  and  archaeological  commentai 
JANE  E.  HARRISON.     Crown  8vo,  ids. 

:huchhardt. 

:hliemann's  Excavations. 

An  Archaeological  and  Historical  Study.  By  Dr.  C.  SCHUCHH  ARDT.  T 
lated  by  Eugenie  Sellers.  With  appendix  on  recent  discoveries  at  Hissarl 
Dr.  ScHLiEMANN  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  and  an  Introduction  by  WALTER  I 
Litt.D.     Illustrated.     With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.     8vo,  i8j.  net. 

sor  Lanciani. 

ncient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent  D 
coveries. 

By  RODOLFO  LANCIANI,  LL.D.  Harv.  ;  Professor  of  Archaeology  ii 
University  of  Rome.     With  100  Illustrations.     Small  4to,  245. 

agan  and  Christian  Rome. 

By  the  Same  Author.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Small  4to,  245. 

Companion  to  School  Classics. 

By  JAMES  GOW,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Head  Master  of  the  High  School,  Noi 
ham  ;  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  Illustrations.  S< 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 
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BOOKS  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  PHI 

Professor  Calderwood. 

Evolution  and  Man's  Place  in  Na 

By    HENRY    C  ALDER  WOOD,    LL.D.,    Professor   of 
Edinburgh.     Crown  8vo,  ^s.  6d. 

**  In  this  volume  I  have  undertaken  discussion  of  the  problem  concerning  Man'i 
discussion  proceeds  from  the  standpoint  of  Evolution  of  Organic  Life  as  maintained 
Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.     The  main  objects  are  to  trace  the  evidence  of  man's 
of  life  on  the  earthy  and  to  describe  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  human  life  itself.^ 

WESTMINSTER  G^/JZ^TT^;— "The  book,  which  is  written  throughout  in  ah 
will  be  found  of  singular  interest  to  the  non-scientific  reader." 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.— '*Tix.  Calderwood's  volume  is  an  extremely  we 
plea  for  the  recognition  of  essential  differentiae  on  the  subject.  ...  In  all  this  argume 
new  or  memorable  but  for  th-;  obvious  endeavour  of  the  author  at  every  point  to  a; 
standpoint,  to  go  at  least  a  mile  with  the  adversary.  This  candour  gives  dignity  to  the 
and  worked  out  in  a  far  higher  than  a  merely  polemical  vein." 

NA  TURE  (A.  R.  W.).— •*  By  far  the  best  portion  of  the  work  is  that  which  is  its  s 
sion  of  the  rational  as  contrasted  with  the  mere  perceptive  and  intelligent  nature  of  man  s 

SCOTSMAN — "There  can  be  little  question  as  to  Professor  Calderwood's  qualifica 
problem  of  '  Evolution  and  Man's  Place  in  Nature.'  .  .  .  His  case  is  carefully  work 
examples  drawn  from  numerous  sources." 

MANCHESTER  EXAMINER.— ''  'So  one  can  read  this  book  without  being  c 
has  maturely  considered  the  subject  before  him,  and  is  quite  capable  of  directing  th 
safely  through  its  labyrinths." 

METHODIST  RECORDER.— '*  It  is  strictly  scientific  in  its  methods,  and  builds 
prove  the  impossibility  of  tracing  the  origin  of  man's  rational  life  to  evolution  from  a  U 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.— ^"Tht  chapters  which  summarise  the  evidence  for  evoluti 
and  brightly  written  exposition." 

LEEDS  MERCURY.  -"  Is  the  result  of  careful  and  prolonged  thought.  .      .  The 
centrated  and  elaborate." 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

The  Relations  of  Mind  and  Br; 

Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  8x. 

*»*  The  present  edition  has  been  revised  to  allow  for  consideration  of  Language  as 
teUtgencti  and  Hypnotism  as  throwing  fresh  light  on  the  relations  of  Mind  and  Body 

Hand-Book  of  Moral  Philosoph 

Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6f. 

C  M.  IVilliams. 

A  Review  of  the  Systems  of  Ethi 
on  the  Theory  of  Evolution, 

By  C.  M.  WILLIAMS.     Crown  8vo,  I2j.  net. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTTE :—"  The  author  has  done  all  that  consammmte  lear 
fimits  of  a  volnme  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  sum  total  of  whatevolutiooists  hi 
of  Ethics.  .  .  .  Probably  the  best  review  we  have  of  Evolutional  Ethics." 

SCOTSMAN: — "A  very  full  and  able  treatment  of  the  whole  department  of  ethics  ii 
philoeophy.  .  .  .  The  author  shows  a  firm  grasp  of  philosophical  thought,  keen  i>ower> 
of  ladd  exposition.  .  ,  .  This  book  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  On  whatever  points  i 
firom  the  author,  there  will  certainly  be  no  dispute  as  to  ability  and  fairness ;  while  as  i 
evolutionary  theories  in  their  bearing  on  ethics,  and  an  exposition  of  ethical  sdenoe  fro 
evohttionist,  the  work  is  likely  to  taJce  a  prominent  place  in  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
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LILIAN  &  Co;s  New  Cussical  Boo 

rO    AND    PLATONISM.       A    Series 

•es  by  WALTER  PATER,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  Autl 
ginary  Portraits,"  **  Marius  the  Epicurean,"  &c     Extra  crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

-"We  cannot  readily  recall  a  work  dealing  with  PUto  as  a  man  and  a  thinker  which  is  at  oni 
I  presentation  and  more  attractive  in  style.  .  .  .  No  serious  student  of  Plato  and  of  his  place  ii 
an  £aJ  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Pater  has  presented  both  in  a  clear,  original,  and  singularly  su| 

^NSTER  GAZETTE. — "  In  some  sort  these  Lectures  are  perfect  expressions  of  the  academi 
kust  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  the  beauty  of  this  book ;  its  many  pieces  of  perfect  narrative,  its  dc 
ranslation,  its  chastened  and  retiring  scholarship.  .  .  .  All  the  old  excellences  are  here:  the  sti 
mute  proprietor  of  phrase,  the  rich  and  quiet  humour  playing  over  it  all.  .  .  .  No  one  has 
Iter  s'jrvice,  with  as  great  a  modesty  as  Mr.  Pater  has  done,  by  these  Lectures,  *  to  some 
)hilos  phy.' " 

rELEGRAPH. — "A  book  which  even  those  who  know  little  of  early  philosophy,  or  the  <d< 
read  w.th  pleasure  and  profit." 

W  HERALD  — "  A  delightful  book,  in  which  Pater  is  as  manifestly  present  as  Plato.  .  . 
s  at  once  technical  enough  and  keep  close  enougli  to  the  subject  for  educational  purposes,  and 
irry  the  general  reader  along  without  allowing  him  to  feel  any  sense  of  weariness.  .  .  .  Mr. 
vhich  we  hive  no  hesitation  in  classing  alonu  with  Ferrier  fur  the  ease  and  lucidity  of  its  exp< 
iness  of  allusi«>n,  and  wealth  of  historical  illustration,  his  treatment  of  the  subject  for  si 
liant  lectures  on  the  same  theme." 

MERCURY. — "It  is  not  often  in  this  age  of  rapid  and  multitudinous  book-makinz  that  a 
d  quality  of  Mr  Walter  Pater's  Plato  and  Platonism  is  published.  ...  A  volume  which  is  p 
rit  of  ripe  and  wide  culture,  and  which  is  written  with  a  subtle  delicacy  of  expression.  .  .  .  M 
o  put  Plato  intu  his  natural  place  as  a  result  from  antecedent  and  contemporary  movements  o 
and  Greek  life  generally ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  endeavours  to  show,  on  the  one  hand,  w 

man,  and,  on  the  other,  how  far  he  came  under  the  influence  of  earlier  sa^es." 
!AN. — "The  interest  of  the  book  is  far  from  being  confined  to  academic  circles.     Mr.  Pat< 
y  skilled  exponent  of  philosophy.     .    .     .     His  exposition  has  little  «^ubstantial  novelty,  bi 
lis  subject  been  presented  m  a  clearer  or  more  graceful  form,  or  more  free  from  any  dust  and  < 
:ism.    .    .     .     There  could  not  be  a  better  book  for  a  student  of  philosophy,  young  or  old." 

CITY-STATE  OF  THE  GREEKS  A! 

ANS  :  a  Survey  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Ancient  History.  By  W.  Wj 
LER,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo,  $5. 

—"The  purpose  is  excellent,  and  Mr.  Warde  Fowler  executes  it  in  a  very  skilful  and  scholarly  f: 
^INSTER  GAZETTE. — *'  It  is  impossible  within  any  available  limits  to  give  an  adequate  ac 
's  treatment  of  his  subject.    We  can  but  commend  his  treatise  to  our  readers ;  and  this  we 


rve." 


^R. — "  An  unpretending  but  valuable  little  volume.  .  ,  .  It  contains  a  view  of  the  develo] 
^ugh  religi  n  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  put  so  explicitly  before,  and  it  forms  an  c 
I  to  the  study  of  Comparative  Politics." 

M^.— "  The  book  is  both  interesting  and  instructive,  and  would  form  an  admirable  introductic 
cient  history." 

MAOMILLAN'S  CLASSICAL   LIBRARY.— New  Volume. 

5TOTLE'S  CONSTITUTION 

TENS.     A  Revised  Text,  with  an  Introduction,   Critical   and    Explanatory 
nonia,  and  Indices.     By   JOHN   EDWIN    SANDYS,  Litt.D.,    Fellow  and 
John's  College,  and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     8vo,  i$s. 

— "The  most  elaborate  edition  that  has  yet  been  published.     It  is  also  one  of  the  mostschol 
.  .  .  Will  become  indispensable  to  all  serious  students  of  the  treatise  " 

"yiV  HERALD. — "  Is  out  of  all  c  imparison  the  most  solid  and  comprehensive  piece  of  work 
d  to  this  famous  treatise  since  its  discovery  two  years  ago.     .     .     .     We  have  n>  hesitation   ii 
idys'  work  on  this  treatise  will  quite  hold  its  own  in  comparison  with  the  work  of  the  foreign 
•try." 

^ESTFR  GUARDIAN.— ^'^  No  living  scholar  has  given  more  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  mast 
Attic  prose  and  of  the  historical  and  legal  learning  that  is   required  of  the  editor  of  such  a 
is  edition  will  be  an  invaluable  boon  to  all  who  are  work  ng  at  the  treatise. 
BLASS    IN    THE    LITERARISCHES     CENTRALBLATT     (Leipiig).— " Eine    i 
veifelhaft  aufs  Freudigste  begriisst  werden  wird  ....  Wir  kOnnen  nicht  anders  als  Sand3rs'  k 
ind  Angelegentlichste  zu  empfehlen." 

NEW  EDITION,  MUCH  ENLARGED. 

^MILLAN'S    LATIN    COURSE.       Sec 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.     By  A.  M.  COOK,  M.A.,  and  W.  E.  P.  PA! 
.,  Assistant- Masters  at  St.  Paul's  School.    Much  Enlarged  and  Corrected.    Glo 
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Macmillan's  New  &  Recent  Scientif: 

Pro/.  Barker, 

Physics  :  Advanced  Course. 

By  GEO.  F.  BARKER,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Ur 
sylvania.  8vo,  2IJ. 
NA  TION:—^^  The  arrangement  of  subjects  treated  with  the  names  given  them  make  ti 
worthy  as  an  ex|>onent  of  modem  views  in  physics.  While  these  views  are  not  in  themselvc 
what  we  believe  is  essentially  a  new  classification  of  the  subject  for  purposes  of  study  and  in: 
most  recent  views  of  energy  considered  as  being  ultimately  a  phenomenon  of  the  aether.  .  . 
hearty  praise  for  its  fulness,  its  thoroughly  modem  spirit,  its  clearness,  and  a  certain  fresl 
which  adds  to  its  real  value  as  well  as  to  its  attractiveness." 

Prof,  Gray. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Absolute 
ments  in  Electricity  and  Magnetis 

By  ANDREW  GRAY,  M. A.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Ue 
North  Wales.     Vol.  II.,  in  Two  Parts,  crown  8vo,  25 j. 

FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS  IN  ELECTRICITY. 

Mr.  Heaviside. 

Electrical  Papers. 

By  OLIVER  HEAVISIDE.     2  vols,  8to,  305.  net. 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN— ''  One  is  struck  in  looking  through  these  papers  by 
ance  with  higher  mathematics,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  introduces  and  deals  with  functior 
the  properties  of  which  are  Uttle  known  even  to  mathematicians  of  high  attainments." 

Prof.  Hoskins. 

The  Elements  of  Graphic  Statics. 

A  Text-Book  for  Students  of  Engineering.  By  L.  M.  H0S1< 
Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics  in  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  U 
Professor  of  Mechanics  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.     8vo, 

GLASGOW  HERALD: — "The  definitions  are  well  put,  and  the  whole  discussion  o 
satisfactory.  ...  It  will  be  found  of  great  value,  both  in  facilitating  the  work  of  the  stt 
of  its  consistent  notation,  in  guarding  the  draughtsman  against  mistakes.*' 

SCOTSMAN: — "The  book  is  clear  and  explicit.  It  should  serve  admirably  as  an  ele 
students  of  engineering." 

Prof.   Lodge. 

Pioneers  of  Science. 

By  OLIVER  LODGE,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  \ 
College,  Liverpool.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustratior 
8vo,  Ts,  6d. 

NATIONAL  OBSERVER :'-**TYit,  present  work  is  in  marked  contrast  with  most  ] 
accurate,  yet  it  is  gracefully  written." 
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